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Adventures  of  an  Ordinary  Mind  393 

by  Lesley  Conger,  read  by  Terry  H.  Sales,  5R. 

When  the  mother  of  six  children  begins  a  reading 
program  in  the  classics  and  also  has  time  to  write 
entertaining  comments  on  her  experiences,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  her  mind  is  not  strictly  ordinary. 
Interwoven  with  her  notes  are  glimpses  of  daily  life 
in  the  Conger  household  and  her  thoughts  on  what¬ 
ever  may  be  occupying  her  attention  at  the  moment. 

And  Suddenly  it’s  Evening  495 

by  Mabel  Barbee  Lee,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  5R. 

The  author  was  dean  at  Bennington  College  from  its 
beginning  and  here  looks  back  on  her  career,  which 
she  began  in  Colorado  as  a  widow  without  adminis¬ 
trative  experience.  Faced  with  the  changing  mores  of 
the  twenties,  she  studied  psychology  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  changes:  an  attempt  in  which  she  was  highly 
successful.  Her  book  will  appeal  to  anyone  interested 
in  the  education  and  emancipation  of  women. 


editorial 

Starting  with  this  issue  Talking  Book  Topics 
will  be  sporting  a  new  dress.  The  basic  informa¬ 
tion  about  books  will  still  be  here,  but  a  few 
features  have  been  added. 

In  physical  appearance  this  magazine  has 
an  enlarged  page  and  type  size.  A  new  masthead 
has  been  added,  and  photographs  and  illustra¬ 
tions  will  be  included.  A  braille  edition  of  the 
Braille  Book  Review  is  available  as  always. 

Have  you  wondered  what  the  Regional  Li¬ 
braries  for  the  Blind  and  their  staffs  are  like? 
In  each  of  the  next  thirty-one  issues,  one  of  the 
regional  libraries  will  be  featured  and  its  past, 
present,  and  hopes  for  the  future  will  be  re¬ 
vealed. 

In  response  to  requests,  a  student  section  will 
help  meet  the  specialized  needs  of  this  segment 
of  our  population  with  articles  relating  to  li¬ 
brary  services,  bibliographies  and  announce¬ 
ments. 

To  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  book  world, 
reviews,  notes,  articles  from  leading  library  and 
literary  periodicals  will  be  reprinted. 

The  planning  was  hectic  and  exciting  as  the 
new  creation  took  shape,  and  we  are  not  satis¬ 
fied  yet.  We  need  your  comments  and  sugges¬ 
tions  to  improve  our  appearance  and  add  the 
finishing  touches.  We  will  be  waiting  to  hear 
from  you. 

Robert  S.  Bray,  Chief 
Division  for  the  Blind 


special  announcement 

ELECTIONS,  1964,  ON  TAPE 

Elections  1964  by  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Jr.,  has 
been  tape  recorded  by  the  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia.  This  current  book,  giving  back¬ 
ground  information  about  the  1964  campaign, 
was  published  by  the  National  Observer.  It  is 
available  through  your  Regional  Library  for 
the  Blind. 
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ADULT  NON-FICTION— continued 


Arts  and  Flowers  456 

by  Peggy  Wood,  read  by  Peggy  Wood,  3R. 

The  beloved  actress  who  starred  for  eight  years  in 
the  television  show,  I  Remember  Mama,  presents  a 
collection  of  reminiscences.  Engagingly  written,  they 
range  from  playing  in  Blithe  Spirit  during  the  war  to 
an  audience  with  King  Haakon  VII  of  Norway,  and  in¬ 
clude  Miss  Wood’s  work  as  president  of  ANTA.  (In 
same  container:  Carroll,  To  Remember  Forever.) 

The  Blue  Lantern  452 

by  Sidonie  Gabrielle  Colette,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  4R. 

The  grand  old  lady  of  French  letters,  at  age  seventy- 
five,  was  largely  confined  indoors  with  arthritis.  Yet 
this  rambling  journal  reflects  a  strong  and  valorous 
personality,  whose  eagerness  and  interest  in  every¬ 
thing  around  her  never  diminished.  She  looked  keenly 
and  objectively  at  her  own  old  age,  the  lapsing  of  her 
physical  powers.  Her  last  major  work  will  appeal  to 
all  who  love  Colette.  (In  same  container:  LaFarge, 
Reflections  on  Growing  Old.) 
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Border  Guard  328 

by  Don  Whitehead,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  8R. 

The  history  of  the  Federal  Government’s  war  on 
smugglers  is  full  of  drama.  This  lively  account,  con¬ 
taining  many  anecdotes  and  fascinating  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation,  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  some  obscure 
but  devoted  workers. 

Bypaths  of  Glory  473 

by  Tim  Cohane,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  7R. 

The  sports  editor  of  Look  magazine  presents  an  en¬ 
tertaining  series  of  reminiscences  on  sports  events 
and  personalities  ranging  from  the  famous  to  the 
almost  unknown.  His  main  emphasis  is  on  football, 
yet  basketball,  baseball,  and  boxing  are  well  repre¬ 
sented. 

Fifty  Years  in  the  Doghouse  496 

by  Lloyd  Alexander,  read  by  Owen  Jorday,  6R. 

The  story  of  the  American  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals  is  worthwhile  and  colorful.  This 
account  of  its  founding,  its  accomplishments,  and  its 
day-to-day  operations  is  enlivened  with  many  a  good 
anecdote  about  animals  of  all  kinds,  and  will  have 
general  appeal. 

From  Rags  to  Riches  461 

by  John  W.  Tebbel,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  6R. 

A  popular  account  of  the  famous  author,  Horatio  Al¬ 
ger,  Jr.,  whose  success  was  a  cultural  phenomenon 
in  the  last  part  of  the  19th  century.  The  theme  of  all 
his  novels — that  good  character  and  hard  work  will 
bring  fame  and  fortune  to  anyone,  regardless  of  his 
background — is  hardly  to  be  taken  seriously  in  these 
times. 

The  Greek  Way  497 

by  Edith  Hamilton,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  7R. 

Since  1930  this  study  of  the  ancient  world  has  been 
highly  regarded,  as  the  work  of  an  undoubted  au¬ 
thority.  It  covers  the  literature,  customs,  philosophy, 
and  art  of  Greece.  The  style  is  lucid  and  the  transla¬ 
tions  are  done  with  imagination  and  charm. 

Hawaiian  Heritage  488 

by  Kathleen  (Dickenson)  Mellen,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  2R. 

A  compact  introduction  to  the  fiftieth  State,  covering 
its  history,  personalities,  natural  and  man-made  at¬ 
tractions,  and  legends.  It  will  appeal  to  both  the  pros¬ 
pective  visitor  and  the  armchair  traveler.  (In  same 
container:  In  a  Hawaiian  Valley,  by  Mellen.) 


High-level  Wellness  505 

by  Halbert  L.  Dunn,  read  by  Delmar  Neutzman,  4R. 

A  collection  of  twenty-nine  short  talks  on  different  as¬ 
pects  of  the  theme,  “high-level  wellness  for  man  and 
society.” 

In  a  Hawaiian  Valley  488 

by  Kathleen  (Dickenson)  Mellen,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  2R. 

These  slight  but  pleasing  sketches  deal  with  the  Ha¬ 
waii  never  seen  by  tourists.  The  author  tells  of  the 
good  life  led  by  Old  Mahoe  and  others  of  his  kind, 
who  have  kept  to  the  ways  of  their  ancestors.  (In 
same  container:  Hawaiian  Heritage,  by  Mellen.) 

Incurable  Physician  503 

by  Walter  C.  Alvarez,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R. 

The  autobiography  of  a  wise  and  experienced  doctor, 
a  specialist  in  gastroenterology  who  pioneered  in 
psychosomatic  medicine  and  was  instrumental  in 
revolutionizing  some  of  the  practices  of  his  day.  This 
homely,  informal  account,  full  of  interesting  stories 
of  his  patients  and  the  medical  men  he  has  known, 
should  have  wide  appeal. 

It  Gives  Me  Great  Pleasure  466 

by  Emily  Kimbrough,  read  by  Emily  Kimbrough,  4R. 

A  popular  speaker  describes  her  lecture  tours  and 
the  greater  and  lesser  mishaps  which  beset  her  path. 
Her  sense  of  humor  and  her  innate  sympathy  for  peo¬ 
ple  enabled  her  to  survive  the  most  difficult  situa¬ 
tions,  and  then  to  turn  them  into  copy  for  amusing 
anecdotes. 

It  Sounds  Impossible  482 

by  Sam  J.  Slate  and  Joe  Cook,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 

A  popular  history  of  radio,  from  the  first  broadcasts 
to  its  present  state,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  future. 
The  authors,  both  veterans  in  the  field,  recall  well- 
known  performers  and  programs  and  are  informa¬ 
tive,  nostalgic,  and  entertaining  all  at  once. 

Journey  Out  of  Darkness  425 

by  Marie  Bell  McCoy,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  5R. 

In  simple,  practical  terms  the  author  tells  of  the  sud¬ 
den  and  complete  loss  of  her  sight  in  middle  age, 
and  how  despair  gradually  yielded  to  determination. 
Now  competent  and  self-sustaining  in  many  ways, 
she  places  full  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  gains  which 
helped  to  counterbalance  her  physical  losses. 


Journeys  in  Green  Places  483 

by  Virginia  L.  Eifert,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  5R. 

Door  County,  Wisconsin,  where  bits  of  North  Country 
wilderness  have  been  preserved,  shows  an  astonish¬ 
ing  variety  of  plant  life.  This  ecological  study  is  the 
work  of  a  talented  nature  writer,  who  finds  there  the 
entire  history  of  the  post-ice  Age  across  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

Lonely  Crusader;  the  Life  of  Florence 

Nightingale  399 

by  Cecil  B.  Woodham-Smith,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  5R. 

The  dramatic  story  of  a  sheltered  Victorian  girl, 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  family,  and  her  struggle  to  be¬ 
come  a  nurse  is  told  clearly  and  skillfully,  with  many 
references  to  private  papers  and  letters.  This  is  an 
abridged  version  of  the  author’s  definitive  biography, 
with  fewer  details  about  Miss  Nightingale’s  long  later 
years. 

“Mr.  Abbott.”  479 

by  George  Abbott,  read  by  House  Jameson,  7R. 

This  autobiography  covers  fifty  years  on  Broadway, 
as  director,  actor,  producer,  and  writer.  “To  indulge 
in  too  much  candor,”  the  author  says  in  his  preface, 
“could  be  thought  bad  taste,”  and  critical  readers 
may  feel  that  he  has  been  unnecessarily  frank  by  in¬ 
cluding  details  which  have  little  to  do  with  his  career. 
The  book  will  please  the  theater-minded,  though  it 
lacks  the  distinction  of  Moss  Hart’s  Act  One. 

Mr.  Monroe’s  Message  478 

by  Frank  Robert  Donovan,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine,  enunciating  the  historic 
“hands  off  the  Americas”  policy,  has  been  applied  in 
many  and  differing  ways  since  1823.  Its  story,  which 
Mr.  Donovan  tells  accurately  and  in  readable  style, 
provides  an  outline  of  U.  S.  relations  with  Latin 
America  for  more  than  a  century. 

Nefertiti  511 

by  Evelyn  Wells,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  7R. 

Nefertiti  was  the  Queen  of  Akhenaton,  who  as  ruler  of 
Egypt  in  the  14th  century  B.C.  revolted  against  the 
old  pagan  gods  and  became  a  monotheist.  This  is  a 
careful  reconstruction  of  their  life  and  times,  based 
on  the  finds  at  Akhenaton's  city  of  the  sun,  Marna.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  general  reader. 

Call  your  Public  Library  £  | 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  J  / 
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Norman  Thomas  517 

by  Harry  Fleischman,  read  by  Cy  Harrice,  8R. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  ran  for  President  on 
the  Socialist  Party  ticket  in  every  election  from  1928 
to  1948,  and  has  seen  most  of  the  causes  he  fought 
for  espoused  by  both  major  parties.  It  is  enlivened 
with  personal  touches  and  many  little-known  his¬ 
torical  details. 

One  Foot  in  Washington  493 

by  Ellen  Proxmire,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  4R. 

An  informal  account  by  the  wife  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  successor  to  Joseph  McCarthy.  It 
covers  everything  from  the  rigors  of  campaigning  to 
the  multitudinous  duties  and  rewards  of  political  life 
and  the  special  circumstances  of  living  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

Out-Island  Doctor  326 

by  Evans  W.  Cottman  with  Wyatt  Blassingame,  read 
by  Andy  Chappell,  6R. 

The  author  retired  early  from  a  quiet  life  teaching 
science  in  an  Indianapolis  high  school  and  settled  in 
the  Bahamas.  Here,  as  an  “unqualified  medical  prac¬ 
titioner,”  he  treated  the  inhabitants,  black  or  white, 
for  every  sort  of  ailment.  This  account  of  the  islands, 
the  people,  and  his  sailing  trips  among  them,  is  both 
amusing  and  endearing. 

Paper  Tiger  492 

by  Stanley  Woodward,  read  by  John  Cannon,  5R. 

The  autobiography  of  the  former  sports  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.  The  author  tells  how  he 
turned  to  journalism  after  eye  trouble  had  frustrated 
his  ambition  to  become  a  big-league  pitcher,  de¬ 
scribes  his  apprenticeship,  his  experiences  reporting 
World  War  II,  and  his  many  contacts  with  people  who 
became  famous  in  sports  and  in  journalism.  His  book 
has  great  appeal  for  the  fans. 

Pro  Football  354 

by  Robert  Smith,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  6R. 

The  development  of  football  over  more  than  half  a 
century  is  covered  in  a  knowledgeable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  way,  largely  from  the  author's  personal  recollec¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  complete  review  of  today’s  most  pop¬ 
ular  spectator  sport. 
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Reflections  on  Growing  Old  452 

by  John  La  Farge,  read  by  Delmar  Neutzman,  3R. 

At  eighty-three  Father  La  Farge,  former  editor  of 
America,  writes  candidly  of  the  difficulties  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  old  age.  Again  and  again  he  points  out  the 
necessity  of  two  qualities:  courage  and  love.  Not  only 
the  elderly,  but  younger  people  in  contact  with  them, 
will  find  much  of  benefit  in  these  thoughtful  essays. 
(In  same  container:  Colette,  The  Blue  Lantern.) 

The  Rocks  Remain  435 

by  Gavin  Maxwell,  read  by  Michael  Laurence,  5R. 

A  varied  account  of  the  author’s  experiences  in  ac¬ 
quiring  new  otters,  in  coping  with  the  publicity  of 
Ring  of  Bright  Water,  in  owning  a  fast  yacht.  There 
is  also  much  about  his  travels  in  southern  Europe 
and  North  Africa.  It  is  a  picaresque  work,  with  a  tinge 
of  bawdiness. 

The  Round  of  the  Year  501 

by  Fredric  Klees,  read  by  Robert  Gerringer,  6R. 

Nature  observations  of  a  college  professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  the  eastern  Pennsylvania  country.  Weather, 
bird  life,  and  flowers  are  his  subjects,  but  he  also 
reflects  on  his  early  life,  his  time  at  Oxford,  trips  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  country,  cooking,  and  peo¬ 
ple.  A  charming  book. 

Run  to  Daylight  355 

by  Vince  Lombardi,  read  by  George  Walsh,  5R. 

The  fiery  coach  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  tells  the  in¬ 
side  story  of  pro  football,  going  play  by  play,  as  it 
were,  through  seven  days  between  one  tough,  im¬ 
portant  game  and  the  next.  The  demands  made  upon 
players,  scouts  and  coaching  staff  are  dramatically 
presented  for  the  fans. 

Smoke  Screen:  Tobacco  and  the  Public  Welfare  494 

by  Maurine  B.  Neuberger,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  reviews  the  relationship  of 
cigarette  smoking  to  health,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
a  hazard.  She  suggests  legislative  remedies  and  a 
program  of  educating  the  public  to  greater  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  risks.  This  is  a  lively  presentation. 

Take  One  Step  510 

by  Evelyn  West  Ayrault,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  8R. 

A  victim  of  cerebral  palsy  tells  the  story  of  her  life: 
how  her  determined  parents  literally  forced  her  to  be¬ 
come  self-sustaining  in  the  face  of  all  discourage¬ 
ments.  Today  a  successful  practicing  psychologist, 
she  has  an  intimate  understanding  of  the  problems 
faced  by  handicapped  people. 


To  Light  a  Candle  463 

by  James  G.  Keller,  read  by  John  Cannon,  5R. 

The  famous  Maryknoll  priest  tells  how  he  conceived 
of  the  Christopher  movement,  which  sees  all  men  as 
“Christ  bearers,”  with  a  personal  responsibility  for 
spreading  the  gospel,  and  has  the  slogan,  “It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  light  one  candle  than  to  curse  the  darkness.” 
In  the  end,  this  is  the  story  of  the  Christophers  rather 
than  of  Father  Keller,  but  doubtless  the  modest  au¬ 
thor  prefers  it  that  way. 

To  Remember  Forever,  the  Journal  of  a 

College  Girl  456 

by  Gladys  Hasty  Carroll,  read  by  Elspeth  Eric,  6R. 

The  popular  Maine  author  presents  her  youthful  jour¬ 
nal,  telling  of  life  on  the  farm,  her  desire  to  be  a 
writer,  and  her  first  two  years  at  Bates  College.  Bates, 
in  the  early  1920’s,  reflected  the  manners  and  aspi¬ 
rations  of  a  much  earlier  day,  and  the  whole  book  is 
equally  nostalgic,  regional,  unworldly,  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  (In  same  container:  Wood,  Arts  and  Flowers.) 

Tsars,  Mandarins,  and  Commissars  515 

by  Harry  Schwartz,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R. 

An  up-to-date,  detailed  analysis,  which  traces  the  his¬ 
torical  and  geographical  factors  that  have  shaped  the 
contacts  of  Russia  and  China  for  the  past  three  cen¬ 
turies.  The  author  concludes  that  American  policies 
toward  China  should  be  reviewed,  and  that  “it  is  in 
the  American  interest  to  help  sustain  Chinese  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Soviet  Union.” 

A  Warless  World  477 

by  Arthur  Larson,  ed.,  read  by  Cy  Harrice,  7R. 

The  contributors  to  this  symposium  are  such  distin¬ 
guished  people  as  Margaret  Mead,  Arnold  Toynbee, 
Grenville  Clark,  and  Senator  Humphrey.  In  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  the  half-recognized  fears  of  the 
public  which  may  be  obstructing  disarmament  ne¬ 
gotiations,  each  discusses  the  possible  effects  of 
disarmament  in  his  own  field. 

Which  Way  to  the  Melting  Pot  516 

by  Mircea  Vasiliu,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 

Delightfully  humorous,  clean,  and  believable  is  this 
account  of  marriage  between  a  gay,  impractical 
American  girl  and  a  former  Romanian  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officer.  Their  first  apartment,  Natalie’s  progress 
in  interior  decorating,  Mircea’s  efforts  to  become  an 
artist,  and  his  final  success  at  writing  are  described 
in  a  highly  entertaining  style. 

Women  of  Light  509 

by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  5R. 

A  companion  volume  to  Men  of  Fire.  Two  chapters 


deal  with  women  of  the  Bible;  the  other  subjects  are: 
Joan  of  Arc,  Susanna  Wesley,  Elizabeth  Fry,  Florence 
Nightingale,  Jane  Addams,  Virginia  Randolph,  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune,  Edith  Cavell,  Mary-Cooke  Munford,) 
Helen  Keller,  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  and  Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 

The  Woods  Were  Full  of  Men  398 

by  Irma  Lee  Emmerson  and  Jean  Muir,  read  by  Terry 
H.  Sales,  5R. 

Unsuccessful  at  writing  novels  and  deserted  by  her 
boy  friend,  Irma  Emmerson  took  to  the  woods  as  sed3 
ond  cook  in  an  Oregon  logging  camp.  This  is  the  en-' 
tertaining  account  of  her  adventures,  with  all  the 
stress  of  living  among  a  horde  of  men  and  serving  up 
the  robust  meals  they  demanded.  It  was  all  worth¬ 
while,  for  she  found  both  success  and  romance.  t 
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The  Blue  Sapphire  490 

by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert-* 
Read,  7R.  0 

Scotland  is  the  background  for  most  of  the  action  in 
this  cheerful  story  about  an  attractive,  rather  naive 
girl  engaged  to  a  stuffy  young  man.  When  a  hand¬ 
some  stranger  brings  a  sapphire  and  mystery  into 
her  life,  everything  ends  happily.  (In  same  container: 
Come  Be  My  Guest,  by  Cadell.) 

A  Change  of  Plea  474 

by  Camilla  R.  Bittle,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls.  \ 

In  this  sober  but  enjoyable  novel,  a  lawyer  whose 
marriage  has  gone  sour  undertakes  the  defense  of  a 
minor  charged  with  drunken  driving  and  manslaugh^ 
ter.  When  the  boy  defies  his  protective  mother  and 
accepts  his  responsibility,  the  lawyer  finds  the  cour= 
age  to  withstand  temptation  and  takes  steps  to  reT 
store  a  good  relationship  with  his  wife.  , 

-*> 

Come  Be  My  Guest  490 

by  Elizabeth  Cadell,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert-Read,  5R. 

A  pleasant  English  romance  set  in  Portugal,  outside 
Cintra.  Here  the  young  couple’s  destiny  is  fulfilled 
against  a  colorful  background  with  an  assortment  of 
characters;  notably,  an  incredible  baroness  who  in¬ 
vites  well-to-do  travelers  to  stay  at  her  castle.  (In 
same  container:  The  Blue  Sapphire,  by  Stevenson.j) 
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ADULT  FICTION— continued 


The  Enameled  Wishbone  499 

by  Robert  Henderson,  read  by  Robert  Henderson, 
4R. 

These  fugitive  pieces  (essays  and  stories)  are  taken 
from  the  pages  of  The  New  Yorker,  and  most  of  them 
deal  with  the  oddities  of  life  in  the  metropolis.  They 
are  funny,  original,  whimsical,  and  subtle.  (In  same 
container:  Idiots  First,  by  Malamud.) 

Fifth  Planet  484 

by  Fred  Hoyle,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 

This  lively  piece  of  science  fiction,  set  one  hundred 
years  in  the  future,  shows  the  U.  S.  and  Russia  send¬ 
ing  rival  expeditions  to  a  planet  in  another  solar  sys¬ 
tem.  A  lady  astronaut  is  one  of  the  important  charac¬ 
ters.  The  authors  are  a  noted  English  astronomer 
and  his  son. 

A  Finger  in  Every  Pie  365 

by  Victoria  Case,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  6R. 

The  finger  belongs  to  Auntie  Rossner,  lame,  sharp 
tongued,  and  strong  willed,  but  with  a  big  heart  and  a 
helping  hand  for  all.  She  relates  these  homey  stories 
of  romance,  Indian  troubles,  and  the  growth  of  a  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  Willamette  Valley  in  Oregon,  during 
the  1840’s  and  1850’s. 

Florentine  Finish  481 

by  Cornelius  Hirschberg,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle,  4R. 

A  fast-paced  mystery  with  an  ingenious  plot.  What 
makes  it  remarkable  is  its  background — the  New 
York  City  diamond  market  in  the  first  block  of  West 
47th  Street. 

Gideon’s  Vote  481 

by  J.  J.  Marric  (pseud.),  read  by  Patrick  Waddington, 
5R. 

The  tenth  book  about  Commander  Gideon  of  Scot¬ 
land  Yard  is  one  of  the  best.  Here  the  setting  is  a 
political  campaign  in  which  all  beliefs  are  repre¬ 
sented.  In  addition,  there  are  Ban-the-Bomb  demon¬ 
strators,  whose  ranks  have  been  invaded  by  some 
dangerous  extremists,  and  the  whole  situation  is 
highly  explosive.  (In  same  container:  Florentine 
Finish,  by  Hirschberg.) 

The  Great  Auk  485 

by  Allan  W.  Eckert,  read  by  Owen  Jordan,  4R. 

The  great  auks,  nonflying  birds  which  inhabited  the 
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rugged  Newfoundland  coast,  were  ruthlessly  slaugh¬ 
tered  for  their  meat  and  feathers,  and  became  extinct 
in  1844.  This  account  of  the  last  of  the  species  is 
vivid,  detailed,  and  completely  faithful  to  its  subject, 
with  no  trace  of  human  sentimentality.  It  is  classed 
as  fiction  because  it  is,  after  all,  a  work  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  (In  same  container:  The  Peregrine  Falcon,  by 
Murphy.) 

Hissing  Tales  507 

by  Romain  Gary,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R. 

Short  stories  of  great  artistry,  with  a  variety  of  char¬ 
acters  and  settings,  and  real  plots  which,  often  have 
surprise  endings.  Related  by  a  man  of  the  world,  they 
concern  the  human  condition,  generally  in  shabby 
circumstances.  (In  same  container:  Like  Birds,  Like 
Fishes,  by  Jhabvala.) 

Ice  Station  Zebra  356 

by  Alistair  MacLean,  read  by  William  Gladden,  7R. 

A  nuclear  powered  submarine  is  the  scene  of  this 
thriller,  which  takes  a  British  intelligence  agent  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  mysterious  destruction  of  a  meteorologi¬ 
cal  station  on  the  Arctic  ice  cap.  It  is  replete  with 
danger,  violence,  suspense,  and  the  intricate  details 
of  running  a  submarine. 

Idiots  First  499 

by  Bernard  Malamud,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  4R. 

These  short  stories  deal  with  defeat,  as  experienced 
by  various  poor,  humble,  unheroic  characters.  They 
present  the  crude  and  brutal  extremes  of  life  without 
destroying  the  essential  human  qualities  of  worth 
and  dignity.  Much  praised  by  devotees  of  modern 
fiction,  the  book  will  be  repellent  to  those  who  ob¬ 
ject  to  sexuality,  profanity,  and  the  unadorned  seamy 
side  of  life.  (See  book  review  on  page  69.)  (In  same 
container:  The  Enameled  Wishbone,  by  Henderson.) 

The  Last  Tresilians  486 

by  John  Innes  Mackintosh  Stewart,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  11R. 

A  complex  English  novel  about  modern  painting,  Ox¬ 
ford  University  politics,  and  good  versus  evil,  all 
done  in  polished,  witty  style.  The  eventual  discovery 
of  incest  will  be  shocking  to  some  readers. 

Learner’s  Permit  520 

by  Laurence  Lafore,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  7R. 

Can  a  young  man  who  never  finished  high  school 
pose  successfully  as  a  college  instructor?  This  is  the 
opening  situation  of  an  entertaining  novel,  which 
satirizes  the  academic  world  gently  and  understand¬ 
ing^. 


Like  Birds,  Like  Fishes  507 

by  Ruth  Prawer  Jhabvala,  read  by  Marian  Winters, 
5R. 

Eleven  short  stories,  which  originally  appeared  in 
The  New  Yorker,  the  Yale  Review,  the  Kenyon  Review, 
and  Encounter.  Set  in  contemporary  India,  they  deal 
with  the  everyday  life  of  petty  merchants,  students, 
widows,  and  academics,  but  are  lifted  above  the  ordi¬ 
nary  by  the  excellent  satirical  style.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Hissing  Tales,  by  Gary.) 

The  Limbo  Line  469 

by  Victor  Canning,  read  by  Michael  Laurence,  6R. 

An  excellent  suspense  story,  about  the  kidnapping 
and  forcible  repatriation  of  Russian  refugees  living 
in  England.  A  retired  British  agent  is  called  on  to 
save  an  attractive  ballerina,  and  sets  her  up  as  bait, 
to  be  snatched  back  at  the  last  moment.  The  denoue¬ 
ment  occurs  in  the  mountains  in  southern  France. 

The  Little  Minister  519 

by  Sir  James  Barrie,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert-Read,  9R. 

An  old  favorite  is  this  romantic  story  of  the  dominie 
of  the  Auld  Licht  Kirk  and  his  love  for  the  mysterious 
“Egyptian”  or  gypsy,  Babbie.  Scottish  life  and  char¬ 
acter  in  the  poverty-stricken  weaving  town  are  well 
portrayed.  (In  same  container:  Peter  Pan,  by  Barrie.) 

Look  Homeward  Angel  331 

by  Thomas  Wolfe,  read  by  House  Jameson,  16R. 

The  story  of  family  life  in  a  commonplace  Southern 
town,  based  on  Wolfe’s  own  boyhood. 

The  Machineries  of  Joy  521 

by  Ray  Bradbury,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 

A  diverse  collection  of  short  stories,  which  demon¬ 
strate  the  author’s  versatility.  Some  of  the  main  char¬ 
acters  are  normal;  some  are  other-worldly  souls,  and 
the  plots  run  from  science  fiction  to  comedy. 

The  Martyred  489 

by  Richard  E.  Kim,  read  by  Wesley  Addy,  5R. 

Though  the  setting  is  the  Korean  War  and  the  plot 
concerns  the  capture  and  execution  of  a  number  of 
Christian  ministers,  this  is  essentially  a  contempla¬ 
tive  novel.  More  important  than  action  is  the  baring 
of  profound  spiritual  questions  and  conflicts  in  the 
human  mind,  and  a  moving,  suspenseful  story  results. 

The  Night  of  the  Generals  513 

by  Hans  Hellmut  Kirst,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  9R. 

A  remarkable  novel,  dealing  with  the  solving  of  three 
shocking  sex  murders  but  not  to  be  considered  pri¬ 


marily  a  mystery.  Set  in  the  last  years  of  World  War 
II,  it  is  a  shrewd  social  satire  on  the  German  officer 
class,  and  the  characterization  is  masterly.  The  trans¬ 
lation  from  the  German  is  ably  done. 

The  Peregrine  Falcon  485 

by  Robert  W.  Murphy,  read  by  Robert  Gerringer,  3R. 

The  adventures  of  Varda  the  falcon,  beginning  before 
the  mating  of  her  parents,  are  chronicled  in  some 
fine  nature  writing.  As  she  goes  South  for  the  winter, 
is  captured  and  trained,  and  then  makes  good  her 
escape,  the  reader  feels  with  her  every  step  of  the 
way.  In  addition  he  learns  a  good  deal  about  falcons 
and  their  training.  (In  same  container:  The  Great 
Auk,  by  Eckert.) 

Peter  Pan  519 

by  Sir  James  Barrie,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 

All  ages  delight  in  this  fantasy  about  the  adventures 
of  Wendy,  John,  and  Michael  when  they  flew  away  to 
the  Never-Never  Land  with  Peter,  the  boy  who  refused 
to  grow  up.  Tinker  Bell,  the  lost  boys,  Captain  Hook 
and  his  pirates  are  characters  familiar  to  everyone. 
(In  same  container:  The  Little  Minister,  by  Barrie.) 

The  Player  on  the  Other  Side  480 

by  Ellery  Queen,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  5R. 

In  this  rather  old-fashioned  type  of  mystery,  the  vic¬ 
tims  are  four  eccentric  cousins  inhabiting  an  old 
Manhattan  mansion.  In  a  flurry  of  literary  quotations, 
Ellery  and  his  father  find  the  solution. 

The  Post  Reader  of  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction  512 

by  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley  &  Michael  C.  Laurence,  8R. 

Nineteen  stories  and  one  novelette,  nearly  all  by  au¬ 
thors  not  generally  associated  with  the  science  fic¬ 
tion  field.  Philip  Wylie,  Conrad  Richter,  Gerald  Kersh, 
and  others  present  a  collection  of  first-rate  quality. 

Sing  for  Your  Supper  514 

by  Pamela  Frankau,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  8R. 

An  entertaining  novel  about  an  English  family  in  the 
1920's.  The  father,  a  widower,  manages  a  troupe  of 
singers  and  dancers  at  the  seaside.  The  rich  Ameri¬ 
can  whom  he  marries,  his  three  children,  and  their 
faithful  nanny  are  excellently  characterized,  but  the 
star  is  little  Thomas,  who  has  strange  psychic  powers 
and  reacts  violently  to  any  injustice. 

Call  your  Public  Library  £■  £ 
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ADULT  FICTION— continued 


Too  Young  to  be  a  Grandfather  508 

by  Willard  Temple,  read  by  Larry  Robinson,  5R. 

An  entertaining  “father-of-the-bride”  story,  which 
avoids  the  temptation  to  burlesque.  Our  hero  faces 
becoming  a  grandfather  before  he  is  completely  ad¬ 
justed  to  being  a  father-in-law,  but  in  the  end  he  is 
able  to  let  the  young  couple  arrange  their  own  lives 
and  even  make  friends  with  his  opposite  number,  the 
father  of  the  groom. 

The  Tudor  Rose  302 

by  Margaret  Campbell  Barnes,  read  by  Mitzi  Freid- 
lander,  7R. 

fifteenth-century  England  forms  a  colorful  back¬ 
ground  for  the  story  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  the  wife  of 
Henry  VIII.  A  woman  of  wisdom  and  strong  character, 
she  was  able  to  influence  the  course  of  the  War  of 
Roses. 

The  Volcanoes  of  San  Domingo  498 

by  Adam  Hall  (pseud.),  read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence, 
5R. 

ft  lively  suspense  story,  set  in  a  dreary  little  coastal 
town  on  the  Equator,  in  a  South  American  police 
state.  A  young  airline  officer  is  investigating  the  re¬ 
port  that  a  pilot  has  been  seen  there,  two  years  after 
his  plane  disappeared,  leaving  no  traces.  Only  at  the 
very  end  is  the  plot  resolved. 

Von  Ryan’s  Express  491 

by  David  Westheimer,  read  by  Howard  Wierum,  8R. 

In  an  Italian  POW  camp,  the  ranking  officer  among 
the  Americans  and  British  was  a  martinet  named 
Ryan,  who  insisted  on  maintaining  military  discipline. 
This  exciting  story  tells  how,  under  his  direction,  the 
prisoners  took  over  the  entire  train  which  was  trans¬ 
porting  them  to  Germany.  It  has  its  quota  of  violence 
and  realism,  but  less  than  the  average  emphasis  on 
sex  and  profanity. 

Winter  of  Madness  506 

by  David  H.  Walker,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 

Adventure,  mystery,  satire,  and  farce  blend  into  a  hi¬ 
larious  whole  in  this  tale,  set  in  the  remote  Scottish 
Highlands.  The  local  baron  has  a  wild  skirmish  with 
an  invading  American  millionaire  and  his  entourage, 
only  to  find  their  activities  are  quite  harmless. 
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A  Winter’s  Tale  500 

by  Nathaniel  Benchley,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  5R. 

This  is  more  entertaining  than  some  of  Mr.  Bench- 
ley’s  previous  novels,  and  the  fun  is  almost  wholly 
innocent.  The  theme  is  amateur  dramatics  on  an  is¬ 
land  off  the  New  England  coast.  In  spite  of  every 
possible  disaster,  the  production  is  a  great  success 
and  the  island  is  a  better  and  happier  place  there¬ 
after. 


juvenile  non- fiction 

African  Traveler  437 

by  Ronald  Syme,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  2R. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  daunt¬ 
less  and  resourceful  young  Englishwoman  realized 
her  lifelong  dream  of  exploring  Africa.  Her  adven¬ 
tures,  living  with  cannibal  tribes,  penetrating  prim¬ 
eval  jungles,  and  navigating  crocodile  infested  rivers, 
in  native  canoes,  make  an  absorbing  story.  For 
grades  4-7.  (In  same  container:  Courlander,  The 
King’s  Drum.) 

America’s  Ethan  Allan  392 

by  Stewart  Holbrook,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  1R. 

A  dramatic  account  of  a  natural  fighter  and  leader, 
who  had  a  full  career  before  the  Revolution  began. 
For  grades  7-9.  (In  same  container:  Fleischman,  By 
the  Great  Spoon:  Grant,  Zachary.) 

Appomattox:  Closing  Struggle  of  the  Civil  War  391 
by  Burke  Davis,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  2R. 

Everyone  knows  who  won  the  Civil  War,  but  this  book 
goes  further,  to  describe  the  making  of  the  peace, 
“one  of  the  great  peace  settlements  of  history.”  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  newspaper  accounts,  personal  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  documents  contribute  a  sense  of  immedi¬ 
acy.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  same  container:  Bakeless, 
Spies  of  the  Revolution.) 

Beowulf  373 

by  Rosemary  Sutcliff,  read  by  Wm.  Gladden,  2R. 

The  old  English  epic  is  retold  in  a  smoothly  written 
narrative  which  does  full  justice  to  its  hero’s  exploits 
and  fierce  battles  with  Grendel  and  the  Firedrake. 
For  grades  7-9.  (In  same  container:  Haugaard,  Hakon 
of  Rogen's  Saga.) 

Chinese  Myths  and  Fantasies  389 

by  Cyril  Birch,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  3YzR. 

A  retelling,  in  a  rather  mature  style,  of  some  myths 


of  the  creation,  some  humorous  folktales  of  ghosts 
and  magicians,  and  a  series  of  fantastic  stories  about 
a  revolt  of  demons.  For  grades  5-7.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Merrill,  The  Superlative  Horse.) 

Daniel  Boone  372 

by  James  Daugherty,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

Having  followed  the  trail  of  Daniel  Boone  himself,  the 
author  writes  with  gusto  of  this  rugged  historical 
hero,  whose  daring  contributed  greatly  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  early  America.  For  grades  5-9.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Hunt,  Have  You  Seen  Tom  Thumb?) 

The  Elephant’s  Bathtub;  Wonder  Tales  from 

the  Far  East  351 

by  Frances  Carpenter,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R. 

Two  dozen  Oriental  folk  tales,  told  with  color  and  di¬ 
rectness.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  same  container:  Ritchie, 

Treasure  of  Li-Po;  Stamm,  Three  Strong  Women.) 

The  Fight  for  Union  368 

by  Margaret  L.  Coit,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  2R. 

The  period  between  the  1820’s  and  the  Civil  War  is 
dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  competent  and  enthusiastic 
way.  The  author  makes  clear  the  long-range  causes 
of  the  war,  and  does  it  all  with  the  charm  of  a  story 
teller.  For  grades  6-12.  (In  same  container:  Fisher, 
My  Cousin  Abe.) 


yet  been  made.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  same  container: 
Honour,  Secrets  of  Minos.) 

Secrets  of  Minos;  Sir  Arthur  Evan’s  Discoveries 
at  Crete  371 

by  Alan  Honour,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  3R. 

The  life  of  the  English  archaeologist  who  excavated 
at  Crete  and  discovered  the  remains  of  Minoan  civil¬ 
ization.  The  old  Greek  myths  make  an  interesting 
background  to  the  story.  For  grades  7-10.  (In  same 
container:  Suggs,  Modern  Discoveries  in  Archaeol¬ 
ogy.) 

The  Song  of  Roland;  a  new  abridged  translation 
in  verse.  460 

by  Hilda  Price,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  2R. 

The  famous  old  ballad  of  the  battle  between  the 
Franks  and  the  Moors,  of  the  evil  Ganelon  and  the 
gallant  Roland,  has  been  rendered  into  blank  verse. 
It  recreates  the  era  with  economy  and  style.  For 
grade  5  and  up.  (In  same  container:  Hosford,  Sons 
of  the  Volsungs.) 

Sons  of  the  Volsungs  460 

by  Dorothy  Hosford,  read  by  Mary  J.  Higby,  3R. 

The  famous  legend  of  Sigurd  and  Brynhild,  from 
Norse  mythology,  is  told  with  spirit  and  style  in  po¬ 
etic  prose.  It  has  great  appeal  for  every  reader  fon<^ 
of  mythical  adventure.  For  grade  5  and  up.  (In  same 
container:  Price,  The  Song  of  Roland.) 


Have  You  Seen  Tom  Thumb?  372 

by  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  6R. 

Charles  S.  Stratton  was  a  midget  when  P.  T.  Barnum 
displayed  him  in  his  famous  shows  and  made  him 
known  to  the  world  as  General  Tom  Thumb.  In  this 
book  the  period  and  the  widely  known  showman  come 
alive.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  same  container:  Daugherty, 
Daniel  Boone.) 

Knights  of  the  Crusades  370 

by  Jay  Williams  and  Editors  of  Horizon,  read  by  Paul 
Clark,  2R. 

A  factual,  comprehensive  account  which  makes  clear 
the  causes  and  effects  of  the  Crusades.  Knightly  war¬ 
fare  is  vividly  depicted.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  same 
container:  Jewett,  Big  John's  Secret.) 

Modern  Discoveries  in  Archaeology  371 

by  Robert  C.  Suggs,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  2R. 

The  most  recent  discoveries  in  archaeology,  made 
possible  by  Carbon-14  dating,  are  presented  with  the 
excitement  of  spy  stories.  The  author,  a  practicing 
archaeologist,  shows  that  not  all  the  great  finds  have 


Spies  of  the  Revolution  391 

by  Katherine  and  John  Bakeless,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
4R. 

Secret  codes,  hairbreadth  escapes,  sabotage,  and 
disguises  make  an  exciting  adventure  story  which  is 
related  to  the  issues  and  events  of  the  struggle  for 
independence.  Based  on  recently  discovered  docu¬ 
ments,  the  book  concentrates  on  material  which  is 
relatively  unknown.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Davis,  Appomattox.) 

The  Story  of  the  International  Red  Cross  527 

by  Beryl  and  Sam  Epstein,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
3R. 

To  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  IRC,  here  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  account  of  its  founding,  well  before  World 
War  I,  and  its  activities  in  peace  and  war  up  to  the 
present.  Noteworthy  are  its  aid  in  disasters  and  its 
services  to  the  men  in  prisoner-of-war  camps.  For 
grades  6-8.  (In  same  container:  Savage,  The  Story  of 
the  United  Nations.) 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


JUVENILE  NON-FICTION— continued 


The  Story  of  the  United  Nations  527 

by  Katherine  Savage,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R. 

This  book  outlines  the  United  Nations  successes,  fail¬ 
ures,  strengths,  and  limitations.  The  part  played  by 
the  UN  in  the  establishment  of  Israel,  the  Berlin  block¬ 
ade,  and  the  crises  in  Korea,  Suez,  and  Hungary  is 
explained  clearly  and  simply.  The  story  ends  with  the 
election  of  U  Thant  as  acting  Secretary  General.  For 
grades  5-9.  (In  same  container:  Epstein,  The  Story  of 
the  International  Red  Cross.) 

Three  Sneezes  502 

by  Roger  Duvoisin,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  6R. 

A  comprehensive  collection  of  Swiss  folktales  repre¬ 
sentative  of  various  provinces.  (In  same  container: 
Chase,  Wicked  John  and  the  Devil;  Leach,  Noodles, 
Nitwits  and  Numskulls;  Steele,  Daniel  Boone’s  Echo.) 

Three  Strong  Women  351 

by  Claus  Stamm,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  y2R. 

A  tall  tale  from  Japan.  How  the  huge  powerful  wrestler, 
Forever-Mountain  met  a  little  girl,  her  skinny  mother 
and  her  skinny  little  grandmother  and  was  taught  a 
lesson.  (In  same  container:  Carpenter,  The  Elephant’s 
Bathtub;  Ritchie,  Treasure  of  Li-Po.) 

Wicked  John  and  the  Devil  502 

by  Richard  Chase,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 

A  folk  tale  from  the  Southern  mountain  country  about 
John  the  blacksmith  who  was  so  wicked  he  couldn’t 
go  to  heaven  when  he  died,  nor  had  the  devil  a  place 
for  him  in  hell.  (In  same  container:  Duvoisin,  Three 
Sneezes;  Leach,  Noodles,  Nitwits  and  Numskulls; 
Steele,  Daniel  Boone’s  Echo.) 


juvenile  fiction 

Bemba,  and  African  Adventure  374 

by  Andree  Clair,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  3R. 

Adventure  and  a  touch  of  mystery  are  found  in  this 
real-life  Stfery  of  a  boy  of  the  Bemba  tribe  in  French 
Equatorial  Africa,  before  the  birth  of  the  Congo  Re- 
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The  above  photo  appeared  in  the  Spring  Children’s  Issue  of 
"Book  Week”  for  May  10,  1964.  The  paper  sculpture  is  the 
work  of  Blake,  photograph  by  Irv  Bahrt.  The  photo  is  repro¬ 
duced  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


public.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  same  container:  Coats- 
worth,  The  Princess  and  the  Lion;  Ronnie  and  the 
Chief’s  Son.) 

Big  John’s  Secret  370 

by  Eleanore  Myers  Jewett,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
4R. 

When  John  was  chosen  to  be  a  page  in  a  knight’s 
household  and  was  taken  as  a  squire  on  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  he  had  but  one  purpose  in  life.  This  was  to 
find  his  lost  father  and  avenge  the  sacking  of  the 
castle.  A  fast-moving,  colorful  story.  For  grades  6-9. 
(In  same  container:  Williams,  Knights  of  the  Cru¬ 
sades.) 

Brady  390 

by  Jean  Fritz,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  4R. 

Living  in  Pennsylvania  before  the  Civil  War,  Brady 
was  embarrassed  by  his  father’s  antislavery  zeal. 
Events  and  people  changed  his  mind,  however,  and 
showed  that  he  had  courage  and  initiative.  For  grades 
5-7.  (In  same  container:  Burchard,  Jed.) 


By  the  Great  Horn  Spoon!  392 

by  Albert  Sidney  Fleischman,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den,  3R. 

This  delightfully  humorous  story  tells  of  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Jack  and  his  aunt’s  butler,  Praiseworthy, 
when  they  went  to  California  to  seek  a  fortune  in 
gold.  For  grades  5-7.  (In  same  container:  Grant, 
Zachary;  Holbrook,  America’s  Ethan  Allen.) 

The  Cats  Stand  Accused  352 

by  J.  David  Townsend,  read  by  William  Gladden,  2R. 

The  Reed  family,  summering  in  Nantucket,  were  dis¬ 
tressed  when  their  two  cats  were  accused  of  eating 
the  neighbors’  guinea  pig.  They  staged  a  mock  trial, 
faithful  to  the  television  shows  the  children  had  seen. 
An  entertaining  story  for  grades  4-7.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Mowat,  Owls  in  the  Family.) 

Cecily  G.  and  the  Nine  Monkeys  406 

by  Hans  Augusto  Rey,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

How  a  lonely  giraffe  befriended  a  monkey  family,  to 
the  advantage  of  all.  A  nonsense  tale  for  grades  1-3. 
(In  same  container:  Flack,  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great 
Bullfrog;  Nicolas  &  Will,  Finders,  Keepers;  MacGrea- 
gor,  Theodore  Turtle;  Potter,  The  Tale  of  Jemima 
Puddle-Duck;  Rey,  Curious  George  Learns  the  Alpha¬ 
bet;  Forbes,  The  Thirsty  Lion.) 

Daniel  Boone’s  Echo  502 

by  William  0.  Steele,  read  by  Casey  Walters,  6R. 

A  succession  of  tall  stories  in  Cumberland  Gap  dia¬ 
lect  tell  how  Aaron  reluctantly  accompanied  Daniel 
Boone  to  Kentucky  and  lost  his  fears  of  the  imagined 
terrors  on  the  way.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Chase,  Wicked  John  and  the  Devil;  Duvoisin, 
Three  Sneezes;  Leach,  Noodles,  Nitwits,  and  Num¬ 
skulls.) 

The  Defender  362 

by  Nicholas  Kalashnikoff,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 

In  the  lonely  wastes  of  northern  Siberia,  Turgen  lived 
alone,  devoting  himself  to  the  wild  mountain  rams, 
which  he  wished  to  save  from  the  hunters.  How  he  also 
became  the  defender  of  a  woman  and  her  two  chil¬ 
dren  is  told  in  this  mature  rather  somber  story  with 
a  deep  feeling  for  nature.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  same 
container:  Baumann,  I  Marched  with  Hannibal.) 

Finders  Keepers  406 

by  Will  Lipkind,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

How  two  dogs  found  a  bone  and,  in  flighting  over  it, 
nearly  lost  it  altogether.  For  grades  K-3.  (In  same 
container:  Flack,  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog; 
Forbes,  The  Thirsty  Lion;  MacGregor,  Theodore  Tur¬ 


tle;  Potter,  The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle-Duck;  Rey, 
Curious  George  Learns  the  Alphabet;  Cecily  G.  and 
the  Nine  Monkeys.) 

The  Glorious  Conspiracy  340 

by  Joanne  Williamson,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  4R. 

The  adventures  of  Benjamin  Brown  provide  a  sharp 
contrast  between  his  early  life  as  child  worker  in  a 
Manchester  mill  and  his  later  participation  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  The  story  conveys  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
esting  information  about  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and 
life  in  New  York  in  the  early  1800’s.  For  grades  7-12. 

Hakon  of  Rogen’s  Saga  373 

by  Erik  Christian  Haugaard,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  3R. 

Thirteen-year-old  Hakon  tells  of  his  uncle’s  treachery 
and  his  fight  to  regain  his  birthright.  This  is  a  stirring 
tale,  set  in  Norway  at  the  end  of  the  Viking  period. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  same  container:  Sutcliffe,  Beo¬ 
wulf.) 

I  Marched  with  Hannibal  362 

by  Hans  Baumann,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  6R. 

In  this  story  of  the  famous  march  across  the  Alps,  the 
characterization  of  Hannibal  and  of  the  boy  who  fol¬ 
lowed  him  is  excellent,  but  the  first  place  belongs  to 
Suru  the  elephant,  who  chose  the  boy  as  his  driver. 
This  is  a  powerful  story  for  mature  readers  in  grades 
6-9.  (In  same  container:  Kalashnikoff,  The  Defender.) 

It’s  Like  This,  Cat  487 

by  Emily  Neville,  read  by  Larry  Robinson,  3R. 

Dave  Mitchell,  fourteen  years  old,  tells  of  his  every¬ 
day  life  in  New  York  City.  Gramercy  Park,  the  Bronx 
Zoo,  and  Coney  Island  are  among  the  neighborhoods 
that  make  up  a  realistic  background.  Dave’s  relation¬ 
ships  with  boys,  girls,  and  his  parents  are  favorably 
affected  by  Cat,  his  big  tiger  tom.  Winner  of  the 
Newbery  Award  for  1963.  For  grades  6-9.  (See  article 
on  page  62). 

Jed:  the  Story  of  a  Yankee  Soldier  and  a 

Southern  Boy  390 

by  Peter  Burchard,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  1R. 

Though  only  sixteen,  Jed  was  already  a  seasoned  sol¬ 
dier.  This  is  the  story  of  how  he  found  and  befriended 
a  little  boy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  on 
different  sides  in  the  Civil  War.  For  grades  6-8.  (In 
same  container:  Fritz,  Brady.) 

Call  your  Public  Library  £■* 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  ^ 


JUVENILE  FICTION— continued 


The  Legend  of  Billy  Bluesage  364 

by  Jonreed  Lauritzen,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 

Billy,  half  gringo,  half  Spanish,  and  reared  by  In¬ 
dians,  is  an  almost  mythical  character.  This  is  an 
appealing  adventure  story  of  the  old  Southwest.  For 
grades  7-10.  (In  same  container:  Van  Der  Loeff, 
Oregon  At  Last!) 

My  Cousin  Abe  368 

by  Aileen  Fisher,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  6R. 

This  warm,  often  humorous,  account  of  Lincoln’s 
childhood  and  adolescence  is  told  in  homey  language, 
as  though  by  his  favorite  cousin.  It  is  a  vivid  picture, 
based  on  actual  circumstances.  For  grades  6-9.  (In 
same  container:  Coit,  The  Fight  for  Union.) 

Noodles,  Nitwits  and  Numskulls  502 

by  Maria  Leach,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  6R. 

A  short  collection  of  riddles,  tricks  and  noodlehead 
blunders.  (In  same  container:  Chase,  Wicked  John 
and  the  Devil;  Duvoisin,  Three  Sneezes;  Steele,  Dan¬ 
iel  Boone’s  Echo.) 

Oregon  at  Last!  364 

by  A.  Rutgers  Van  Der  Loeff,  read  by  Rod  Fluff,  3R. 

While  the  Sager  family  were  enroute  to  Oregon,  both 
parents  died.  It  was  thirteen-year-old  John’s  decision 
that  the  children,  including  a  baby  in  arms,  should 
proceed  on  foot,  following  the  original  route.  This 
story  of  courage  and  the  overcoming  of  wilderness 
perils  is  based  on  actual  incident  of  history.  For 
grades  6-9.  (In  same  container:  Lauritzen,  Legend  of 
Billy  Bluesage.) 

The  Phantom  Tollbooth  476 

by  Norton  Juster,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  3R. 

The  story  of  Milo’s  visit  to  the  Kingdom  of  Wisdom 
and  his  expedition  with  a  ticking  watchdog  to  rescue 
two  princesses  is  a  delightful,  fanciful  allegory.  With 
its  symbolism,  play  on  words,  and  subtle  ironies,  it  is 
definitely  for  the  imaginative,  special  reader.  For 
grades  5  and  up. 

The  Princess  and  the  Lion  374 

by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  read  by  Doris  Carter,  1R. 

Flow  a  brave,  beautiful  Abyssinian  princess  rescued 
her  brother  from  an  inaccessible  mountain  prison. 
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This  story  of  long  ago  has  a  resourceful  heroine  who 
will  appeal  to  today’s  readers.  For  grades  4-6.  (In 
same  container:  Clair,  Bemba;  Coatsworth,  Ronnie 
and  the  Chiefs  Son.) 

Princess  of  Fort  Vancouver  363 

by  Evelyn  Sibley  Lampman,  read  by  Terry  Sales,  7R. 

The  life  of  a  real  girl,  whose  father  was  chief  factor 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  the  basis  of  this 
rich,  colorful  story  of  the  Northwest.  It  begins  when 
Eloisa  is  eight  and  ends  when  she  is  nineteen,  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  “the  lady  of  the  Columbia,”  because 
her  father  is  governor.  For  older  girls.  . 

Ronnie  and  the  Chiefs  Son  374 

by  Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  3R. 

A  poetically  told  tale  about  a  white  boy’s  adventure 
among  the  animals  in  Africa,  when  the  son  of  a  native 
chief  befriended  him.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Clair,  Bemba;  Coatsworth,  The  Princess  and 
the  Lion.) 

The  Superlative  Horse  389 

by  Jean  Merrill,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  1R. 

Set  in  ancient  China,  the  story  of  an  unknown  boy 
whose  ability  made  him  head  groom  in  the  great 
stables  of  Duke  Mu.  (In  same  container:  Birch,  Chi¬ 
nese  Myths  and  Fantasies.) 

The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle-Duck  406 

by  Beatrix  Potter,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

Jemima  was  a  simpleton,  and  in  trying  to  establish 
her  nest  in  a  secluded  place  she  very  nearly  fell  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  foxy  gentleman.  Grades  1-3.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Flack,  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog; 
Nicolas  &  Will,  Finders,  Keepers;  MacGregor,  Theo¬ 
dore  Turtle;  Rey,  Curious  George  Learns  the  Alpha¬ 
bet;  Cecily  G.  and  the  Nine  Monkeys;  Forbes,  The 
Thirsty  Lion.) 

Theodore  Turtle  406 

by  Ellen  MacGregor,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

A  forgetful  turtle,  trying  to  assemble  all  four  of  his 
rubbers,  makes  trip  after  trip  to  the  attic  mislaying 
one  thing  as  fast  as  he  finds  another.  Great  amuse¬ 
ment  for  grades  1-3.  (In  same  container:  Flack,  Tim 
Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog;  Nicolas  &  Will,  Find¬ 
ers,  Keepers;  Forbes,  The  Thirsty  Lion;  Potter,  The 
Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle-Duck;  Rey,  Curious  George 
Learns  the  Alphabet;  Cecily  G.  and  the  Nine  Mon¬ 
keys.) 


The  Thirsty  Lion  406 

by  Katherine  Forbes,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

In  this  happy  nonsense  story,  a  talking  lion  escapes 
from  the  zoo  and  makes  friends  with  two  children, 
who  provide  him  with  plenty  to  drink.  For  grades  1-4. 
(In  same  container:  Flack,  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great 
Bullfrog;  Nicolas  &  Will,  Finders,  Keepers;  MacGre¬ 
gor,  Theodore  Turtle;  Potter,  The  Tale  of  Jemima 
Puddle-Duck;  Rey,  Curious  George  Learns  the  Alpha¬ 
bet;  Cecily  G.  and  the  Nine  Monkeys.) 

Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog  406 

by  Marjorie  Flack,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

The  story  of  a  tadpole  who  realized  his  amibition  and 
became  a  frog.  For  grades  1-3.  (In  same  container: 
Nicolas  &  Will,  Finders,  Keepers;  MacGregor,  Theo¬ 
dore  Turtle;  Potter,  The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle-Duck; 
Rey,  Curious  George  Learns  the  Alphabet;  Cecily  G. 
and  the  Nine  Monkeys;  Forbes,  The  Thirsty  Lion.) 

The  Treasure  of  Li-Po  351 

by  Alice  Ritchie,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  2R. 

Six  fairy  tales  with  an  authentic  Chinese  flavor.  For 
grades  4-7.  (In  same  container:  Carpenter,  The  Ele¬ 
phant’s  Bathtub;  Stamm,  Three  Strong  Women.) 

Zachary,  the  Governor’s  Pig  392 

by  Bruce  Grant,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  2R. 

An  exciting,  amusing  story  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  is 
based  on  fact,  for  a  razorback  hog  really  did  go  to 
war  with  a  band  of  Kentucky  volunteers.  For  grades 
4-6.  (In  same  container:  Fleischman,  By  the  Great 
Horn  Spoon!;  Holbrook,  America’s  Ethan  Allen.) 


random  listings 

The  following  talking-book  records  are  available  on 
loan  from  the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  Inc.,  2823 
West  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221: 

Boom,  Corrie-ten,  A  Prisoner  and  Yet  .  .  . 
Chambers,  Oswald,  Disciples  Indeed. 

Haskin,  Dorothy,  Behind  the  Scenes  in  Holly¬ 
wood. 

Hutchens,  Paul,  Know  So  Christian. 

Lockyer,  Herbert,  Art  of  Winning  Souls. 
McGraw,  Louise  H.,  JHM,  Man  of  God. 


The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
has  made  the  following  books  available  on  talking 


book  records.  Send  requests  to  the  Utah  State  Li¬ 
brary,  Division  for  the  Blind,  1488  South  State  Street, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Book  of  Mormon,  $15.00 
Doctrine  and  Covenants  and  Pearl  of  Great 
Price,  $10.00 
Jesus  the  Christ,  $15.00 
A  Marvelous  Work  and  a  Wonder,  $10.00 
Book  of  Mormon  Stories  for  the  Young,  $5.00 
Bible  Stories  for  the  Young,  $5.00 


Individuals  desiring  to  be  placed  on  a  mailing  list 
to  receive  The  New  Messenger  Talking  Book  free  of 
charge  should  write  to:  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  Latter-Day  Saints,  Department  for  the  Aid  of 
the  Sightless,  Room  418  A,  47  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  following  tape  recordings  are  available  from  the 
Braille  Circulating  Library,  Inc.,  2823  West  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221: 

Carmichael,  Amy,  Mimosa. 

Gutzke,  Manford,  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Ephe¬ 
sians. 

Montanus,  Ralph,  That  They  Might  See. 
Murray,  Andrew,  Christ  in  the  School  of  Prayer. 
Phillips,  T.  R.,  Christ  the  Object. 

Tozer,  A.  W.,  Omniscience  of  God. 


features 

WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 
NOW  IN  LARGE  TYPE 

The  publishers  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia,  first  gen¬ 
eral  reference  work  to  be  published  in  Braille,  now  have 
published  another  historic  publication  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  visually  handicapped  with  their  large-type 
edition  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia.  It  is  the  first 
general  encyclopedia  published  for  use  of  the  partially 
seeing. 

Bailey  K.  Howard,  president  of  Field  Enterprises 
Educational  Corp.,  said  the  publication  is  expected  to 
be  completed  early  in  1964,  although  pre-publication 
orders  are  being  taken.  The  set  comprises  30  volumes, 
each  approximately  one  and  one-half  times  the  size 
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of  the  normal  volumes,  and  contains  the  printed  and 
illustrated  material  in  the  regular  20  volume  World 
Book. 

Its  primary  use  is  for  partially-seeing  school  children 
and  aging  persons,  as  well  as  the  schools,  libraries  and 
other  institutions  that  serve  them.  Anyone,  however, 
may  purchase  a  set. 

Test  volumes  have  already  been  submitted  to,  and 
approved  by  schools  in  seven  states  which  have  classes 
for  partially-seeing  students.  The  testing  program  was 
conducted  by  Dr.  William  H.  Nault,  World  Book’s  di¬ 
rector  of  research,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Jack  A. 
Williamson,  president  of  the  Foundation  for  the  Par¬ 
tially  Seeing.  Mrs.  Williamson  first  proposed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  large-type  edition  to  the  publishers,  and  has 
been  acting  as  consultant  during  its  development. 

Howard  pointed  out  that  his  publishing  firm  and  its 
suppliers  and  printers  had  pared  their  costs  so  that 
the  special  edition  could  be  offered  at  the  lowest  possi¬ 
ble  price.  The  set  sells  for  $299,  including  delivery. 

The  large-type  edition  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Braille  project,  which  was  inspired  by  the  efforts  of 
volunteer  Braillists  in  New  York  to  transcribe  the 
World  Book  by  hand.  The  publishers  joined  with  the 
Field  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  donating  $115,500  for  the 
publication  of  the  nonprofit  Braille  World  Book  En¬ 
cyclopedia,  which,  when  the  first  volumes  appeared  in 
1959,  was  called  the  most  important  contribution  to 
the  education  of  the  blind  since  the  development  of 
Braille.  The  Braille  edition  was  printed  and  distributed 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Specialists  in  the  education  of  the  partially-seeing 
believe  the  large-type  edition  will  be  a  more  far- 
reaching  contribution  because  of  the  greater  number  of 
partially-seeing  persons  and  the  dearth  of  reference 
materials  available  to  them.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
large-type  World  Book  will  be  used  in  areas  where 
there  is  now  no  large-type  textbook  available. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Mr.  A.  J.  Schuster,  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Cor¬ 
poration,  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago  54,  Illinois. 

IT’S  LIKE  THIS,  CAT 

WINNER  OF  NEWBERY  AWARD 

It’s  Like  This,  Cat,  the  first  juvenile  book  written  by 
Emily  Neville,  has  been  awarded  the  1964  John  New- 
bery  medal  as  the  most  distinguished  contribution  to 
literature  for  American  children.  Younger  readers  will 
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be  interested  to  know  that  the  novel  now  is  available 
both  as  a  talking  book  and  in  braille. 

It’s  Like  This,  Cat  is  a  story  about  a  modern  boy 
growing  up  in  New  York  City.  The  book  contains  rudi¬ 
ments  of  toughness,  tenderness  and  humor  all  captured 
against  a  backdrop  of  the  sights,  sounds  and  smells 
of  a  big  city.  For  today’s  children,  many  of  them 
growing  up  amidst  urban  surroundings,  Dave’s  story 
has  particular  impact  and  meaning.  Dave,  who  is  the 
main  character,  tells  the  story  in  vernacular  speech, 
which  centers  on  every  day  events  during  his  four¬ 
teenth  year,  especially  those  events  involving  his  pet. 
Cat.  From  the  story  Dave  emerges  as  the  epitome  of  all 
early  adolescent  youth,  groping  his  way  from  the  self- 
centered  dependence  of  childhood  towards  the  under¬ 
standing  and  independence  of  maturity.  His  developing 
insight  into  his  relationships  with  other  people  particu¬ 
larly  his  father,  his  gradual  acceptance  of  responsibility, 
and  his  first  tentative  approaches  to  friendship  with  a 
girl  have  inherent  personal  and  social  values. 

The  author,  Emily  Neville,  is  a  resident  of  New  York 
City  and  the  mother  of  five  children.  She  has  written 
many  stories,  but  this  is  her  first  novel  written  about 
children.  It  was  published  under  the  imprint  of  Harper 
&  Row.  The  Newbery  medal  was  presented  to  the 
author  at  the  Newbery-Caldecott  dinner  on  June  30, 
1964,  at  the  Chase  Park  Plaza  Hotel  in  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  during  the  annual  Conference  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Library  Association. 

Runners-up  for  the  Newbery  medal  were  Sterling 
North’s  Rascal  (published  as  a  talking  book  in  May, 
1964)  and  Ester  Wier’s  The  Loner. 

Younger  readers  may  be  interested  in  past  winners 
of  the  Newbery  Award,  which  are  available  through 
their  regional  libraries.  They  are  listed  as  follows: 


1922 

1923 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1939 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  The  Story  of  Man¬ 
kind  (Liveright)* 

Hugh  Lofting,  The  Voyages  of  Doctor  Dolittle 
(Lippincott)  * 

Charles  J.  Finger,  Tales  from  Silver  Lands 
(Doubleday)  ** 

Arthur  Bowie  Chrisman,  Shen  of  the  Sea  (Dut¬ 
ton)** 

Will  James,  Smoky,  the  Cowhorse  (Scribner)** 
Dham  Gopal  Mukerji,  Gay-Neck ,  the  Story  of 
a  Pigeon  (Dutton)** 

Eric  P.  Kelly,  The  Trumpeter  of  Krakow,  a  Tale 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Macmillan)  ** 
Rachel  Field,  Hitty,  Her  First  Hundred  Years 
(Macmillan)*** 

Elizabeth  Coatsworth,  The  Cat  Who  Went  to 
Heaven  (Macmillan)* 

Laura  Adams  Armer,  Waterless  Mountain 
(Longmans)*** 

Elizabeth  Foreman  Lewis,  Young  Fu  of  the 
Upper  Yangtze  (Winston)*** 

Cornelia  Meigs,  Invincible  Louisa  (Little)*** 
Monica  Shannon,  Dobry  (Viking)  * 

Carol  Ryrie  Brink,  Caddie  Woodlawn  (Macmil¬ 
lan)*** 

Ruth  Sawyer,  Roller  Skates  (Viking)*** 
Elizabeth  Enright,  Thimble  Summer  (Rine¬ 
hart)*** 

Armstrong  Sperry,  Call  It  Courage  (Macmil¬ 
lan)*** 

Walter  D.  Edmonds,  The  Matchlock  Gun 
(Dodd)* 

Elizabeth  Janet  Gray,  Adam  of  the  Road  (Vik¬ 
ing)* 

Esther  Forbes,  Johnny  Tremain:  A  Novel  for 
Old  and  Young  (Houghton)* 

Robert  Lawson,  Rabbit  Hill  (Viking)* 

Lois  Lenski,  Strawberry  Girl  (Lippincott)  *** 
Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey,  Miss  Hickory  (Vik¬ 
ing)** 

William  Pene  Du  Bois,  The  Twenty-One  Bal¬ 
loons  (Viking)*** 

Marguerite  Henry,  King  of  the  Wind  (Rand 
McNally)*** 

Marguerite  De  Angeli,  The  Door  in  the  Wall 
(Doubleday)  * 

Elizabeth  Yates,  Amos  Fortune,  Free  Man 
(Aladin)* 

Eleanor  Estes,  Ginger  Pye  (Harcourt)*** 

Ann  Nolan  Clark,  Secret  of  the  Andes  (Vik¬ 
ing)* 

Joseph  Krumgold, . . .  And  Now  Miguel  (Crow¬ 
ell)* 

Meindert  De  Jong,  The  Wheel  on  the  School 
(Harper)** 


1957  Virginia  Sorenson,  Miracles  on  Maple  Hill 

(Harcourt)** 

1958  Harold  Keith,  Rifles  for  Watie  (Crowell)* 

1959  Elizabeth  George  Speare,  The  Witch  of  Black¬ 

bird  Pond  (Houghton)* 

1960  Joseph  Krumgold,  Onion  John  (Crowell)  * 

1961  Scott  O’Dell,  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins 

(Houghton)  ** 

1962  Elizabeth  George  Spear,  The  Bronze  Bow 

(Houghton)** 

1963  Madeleine  L’Engle,  A  Wrinkle  in  Time 

(Ariel)** 

♦Available  both  as  talking  book  and  in  braille;  ♦*  available  as 
a  talking  book;  ***  available  in  braille. 


The  I.T.C.  Handbook  has  been  made  available  on  long- 
playing  records  to  blind  members  of  the  International 
Toastmistress  Clubs,  Inc.  This  was  done  through  an 
arrangement  with  Recording  for  the  Blind. 

GUIDE  DOG  MATERIAL  AVAILABLE 

Guiding  Eyes  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  has  distributed  mate¬ 
rials  about  their  guide  dog  program.  Entitled  Mobility 
Means  Independence,  the  information  is  available  in 
braille,  talking-book  records  and  magnetic  tape  from 
the  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

“NEWS  NOTES”  ON  TAPE 

“News  Notes”  issued  by  The  Christophers,  Inc.  is  avail¬ 
able  on  magnetic  tape.  Those  interested  in  receiving 
it  should  write  Jacques  Cimon,  2665  Pius  IX  Boule¬ 
vard,  Apartment  1,  Montreal  4,  Quebec,  Canada. 

EXPANDED  FACILITIES 
TO  PROVIDE  MORE  TEXTS 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  announces  that  because 
of  an  increase  in  its  production  facilities,  it  is  expanding 
its  recording  service  to  include  books  for  both  junior 
and  senior  high  school  students.  It  will  record  anything 
educational  in  character  which  a  blind  student  may 
need.  When  the  organization  moves  into  its  new  build¬ 
ing  in  the  fall  of  this  year,  it  plans  to  record  books 
for  all  school  grades. 

Call  your  Public  Library  S  ^ 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  O  O 


general  announcements 

I.T.C.  HANDBOOK  ON  RECORD 


student’s  section 

SANDY  KOUFAX’S  LIBRARY  FOR  TEEN-AGERS 

by  LESLIE  LIEBER 

The  Dodger  star  makes  a  pitch  for 
reading  with  a  list  of  great  books 

As  anybody  who  reads  sports  pages  knows,  Sandy  Kou- 
fax  made  his  mark  last  year  by  winning  25  regular- 
season  games  and  then  beating  the  dreaded  Yankees 
in  two  games  of  the  World  Series.  Few  are  aware,  how¬ 
ever,  that  between  pitches  Mr.  Koufax  probably  also 
set  a  major-league  record  by  reading  more  books  in 
one  season  than  any  pitcher  in  history. 

The  editors  of  This  Week  asked  Sandy  to  compile 
his  own  list  of  good  books  for  teen-agers. 

But  frankly  when  the  National  League’s  Most  Valu¬ 
able  Player  was  asked  to  take  on  this  bookish  task  he 
acted  like  a  stubborn  pitcher  doggedly  shaking  off  his 
catcher’s  signals.  “I’m  no  expert,”  he  pleaded.  “Sure, 
I’ve  always  enjoyed  reading — but  a  lot  of  ballplayers 
read  books.  Why  don’t  you  ask  the  Dean  of  English 
Literature  at  Harvard?” 

But  we  pointed  out  to  Sandy  that  kids  expect  college 
profs  to  read  but  they  may  not  realize  that  their  sports 
heroes  like  books. 

Finally  Sandy  agreed,  on  condition  that  he  be 
allowed  to  use  two  expert  librarians  as  consultants. 

When  this  writer  picked  up  the  list  from  Sandy  at 
the  Dodger  spring  training  camp  in  Vero  Beach,  the 
pitcher’s  eyes  were  indeed  bleary  from  reading:  he 
had  just  scanned  some  exceptionally  beautiful  prose — 
his  new  Dodger  contract  guaranteeing  him  $70,000  for 
this  summer’s  work. 

Maybe  Sandy  will  win  even  more  games  and  read 
more  books  than  last  season. 

MODERN  NOVELS 

Lord  Of  The  Flies  by  William  Golding* 

Catcher  In  The  Rye  by  J.  D.  Salinger* 

To  Kill  A  Mockingbird  by  Harper  Lee* 

A  Separate  Peace  by  John  Knowles* 

The  Ugly  American  by  William  J.  Lederer  and  Eugene 
Burdick** 

On  The  Beach  by  Nevil  Shute** 

Jamie  by  Jack  Bennett* 

Fail-Safe  by  Eugene  Burdick  and  Harvey  Wheeler** 
A  Very  Small  Remnant  by  Michael  Straight* 

ADVENTURE 

Annapurna  by  Maurice  Herzog* 

The  Old  Man  and  The  Sea  by  Ernest  Hemingway* 
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Aku-Aku  and  Kon-Tiki  by  Thor  Heyerdahl*** 
Endurance:  Shackleton’s  Incredible  Voyage  by  A. 

Lansing* 

Profiles  Of  The  Future  by  Arthur  C.  Clarke* 

Deliver  Us  From  Evil  and  The  Edge  Of  Tomorrow  by 

Thomas  A.  Dooley* 

The  Silent  World  by  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau  and  F. 
Dumas* 

The  Living  Sea  by  Jacques-Yves  Cousteau  and  James 
Dugan* 

POETRY 

Leaves  Of  Grass  by  Walt  Whitman* 

A  Road  Not  Taken:  An  Introduction  To  Robert  Frost 

by  Robert  Frost** 

HISTORY 

Profiles  In  Courage  by  John  F.  Kennedy* 

The  Rise  and  Fall  Of  The  Third  Reich  by  William  L. 

Shirer* 

Making  of  the  President,  1960  by  T.  H.  White  *** 
SCIENCE 

The  Universe  And  Dr.  Einstein  by  Lincoln  Barnett* 
Silent  Spring  and  The  Sea  Around  Us  by  Rachel 

Carson* 

The  Senses  Of  Animals  And  Men  by  Louis  J.  and 
Margery  Milne* 

The  Excitement  Of  Science  by  John  Platt* 

MEMOIRS  &  BIOGRAPHY 

The  Diary  Of  A  Young  Girl  by  Anne  Frank* 

Portrait  Of  Myself  by  Margaret  Bourke-White* 
Travels  With  Charley  In  Search  Of  America  by  John 

Steinbeck* 

To  Catch  An  Angel:  Adventures  In  The  World  I  Can¬ 
not  See  by  Robert  W.  Russell* 

Rascal:  A  Memoir  Of  A  Better  Era  by  Sterling  North* 
Secret  Service  Chief  by  Urbanus  E.  Baughman  and 
Leonard  Robinson* 

Surgeon  by  Wilfred  C.  Heinz* 

HUMOR 

Cheaper  By  The  Dozen  by  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  Jr.  and 
Ernestine  G.  Carey* 

The  Thurber  Carnival  and  The  Thurber  Album  by 

James  Thurber* 

OBSERVATION 

The  Craft  Of  Intelligence  by  Allen  Dulles* 

The  Fire  Next  Time  by  James  Baldwin* 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Sandy 
Koufax  and  This  Week  magazine,  where  it  appeared 
April  12, 1964. 

•Available  in  talking  book;  **  available  as  braille  book; 
***  available  both  as  talking  book  and  braille. 
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OF  WRITING  AND  WRITERS 

by  JOHN  CIARDI 


This  article,  which  appeared 
in  Saturday  Review  on 
April  18,  1964,  is  reprinted 
with  permission  of  the  author. 


There  is  no  formula  by  which  a  man  can  become  a 
writer,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  number  of  ways  in 
which  a  man  can  be  one.  Writing  can  be  an  art,  a  trade, 
a  craft,  or  a  hobby.  The  artist  writes  compulsively,  as 
a  way  of  knowing  himself,  or  of  clarifying  what  he  does 
not  know  about  himself.  He  writes,  let  us  say,  for  those 
glimpses  of  order  that  form  can  make  momentarily 
visible.  But  add  that  he  writes  in  about  the  way  a 
drunkard  drinks.  His  passion  springs  not  from  reason, 
but  from  thirst. 

The  artist-writer  and  the  drunkard  are  both  aware — 
if  only  in  moments  of  painful  sobriety — that  there  are 
consequences  to  what  they  do,  but  for  both  of  them 
the  doing  itself  is  the  real  consequence.  The  happy 
difference  between  the  writer’s  compulsion  and  the 
drunkard’s  is  that  the  drunkard  hopes  to  lose  himself 
in  his  bottle,  whereas  the  writer  hopes  to  find  him¬ 
self  on  his  page.  In  his  act  of  writing,  the  writer  finds 
himself  wiser,  more  sentient,  more  pertinent  to  his  own 
life,  perhaps  more  confused  by  it,  but  more  meaning¬ 
fully  confused.  He  is  a  language-haunted  man  and  a 
cadence-haunted  man  and  a  form-haunted  man  and 
an  image-haunted  man,  and  he  knows  that  those  ghosts 
are  the  shadowy  tribesmen  of  every  man’s  first-and-last 
identity.  The  writer  as  artist  does  say  things,  but  he 
does  not  write  for  the  sake  of  saying.  The  saying  is 
inevitable  but  secondary.  He  writes  to  be  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  necessary  ghosts,  much  as  a  man  will  trek 
halfway  round  the  world  to  get  back  home  to  the  com¬ 
pany  of  what  names  him. 

The  man  who  writes  as  a  trade  is  simply  an  employed 
person,  a  wage-earner.  He  may  be  more  or  less  serious 
about  his  trade.  He  may  be  good  or  bad  at  it.  He  may, 
at  times,  confuse  his  own  motives  and  try  to  write  as 
an  artist  does.  He  may  even  refuse  easy  assignments 
that  could  produce  fat  checks.  Still,  as  a  man  practicing 
a  trade,  he  must  write,  finally,  to  make  a  living.  That 
is  to  say  he  must  write  not  for  himself  (compelled)  but 
for  the  check  his  writing  will  bring. 

The  difference  between  the  craftsman  and  the  hobby¬ 
ist  is,  as  I  see  it,  a  matter  of  intensity.  Or  perhaps  there 
is  no  real  difference  except  that  the  word  “craft”  implies 
at  root  an  agonizing  exertion,  whereas  the  word  “hobby” 
carries  no  feeling  with  it  but  the  sense  of  idle  play.  The 
craftsman  works  at  his  writing  harder  than  does  the 
hobbyist,  whether  for  pay  or  not,  and  is  likely  to  be 
more  self-demanding  without  ever  quite  achieving  the 
passion  and  the  compulsion  of  the  artist.  I  am  tempted 
to  think  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  lexicographer,  as  prac¬ 
ticing  the  craft  of  writing  without  quite  managing  to 
make  a  trade  of  it.  But  who  would  dare  call  him  a 
hobbyist?  The  hobbyist  simply  amuses  himself.  The 
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center  of  what  he  does  with  his  life  is  somewhere  else. 
The  writing,  like  a  stamp  collection,  is  a  way  of  pass¬ 
ing  a  quiet  evening  in  a  room  somewhere  off  the  center 
of  the  house. 

In  writing,  trade  blurs  into  craft,  and  craft  blurs  into 
hobby,  but  there  can  be  no  blurring  of  the  line  between 
the  artist-writer  and  every  other  kind  of  writer.  Except, 
perhaps,  that  it  is  possible  to  write  well  on  any  of  these 
four  levels.  Even  the  hobbyist  might  turn  out  an  endur¬ 
ing  if  slight  fragment — say,  a  memorable  piece  of  light 
verse.  Even  a  craftsman  or  a  man  plying  a  trade — say, 
a  Daniel  Defoe — might  turn  out  a  piece  of  real  or  imag¬ 
ined  journalism  so  firmly  marshaled  upon  itself  that  it 
stays  memorable  and  firm.  But  only  the  writer-as-artist, 
I  believe,  can  write  in  a  way  that  bums  forever. 

Combustion  is,  of  course,  the  heart  of  it.  And  com¬ 
bustion  in  art  can  be  produced  only  by  the  passion 
of  compulsive  men.  The  artist  is  once  more  like  the 
drunkard  in  that  he  cannot  stop  to  count  the  cost  of 
his  compulsion.  The  writer  may  write  himself  (as  the 
drunkard  may  drink  himself)  out  of  employment, 
family,  social  acceptance,  and  out  of  health  and  life 
itself.  There  is  no  help  for  it:  the  man  must  do  what 
he  does.  There  is  no  mercy  in  it:  no  page  cares  what 
it  has  cost  the  writer. 

All  writing  is  measured,  in  the  long  run,  by  its 
memorableness.  A  man  either  writes  in  forms  that 
cling  to  human  memory,  and  so  become  unforgettable; 
or  he  writes  forgettably  and  is  soon  forgotten — with, 
perhaps,  the  temporary  exception  that  the  American 
school  system  often  seems  to  be  a  conspiracy  to  keep 
some  unflaggingly  forgettable  writing  in  student  memory 
by  forced  feeding. 

The  fact  is  that  language  supremely  used  will  survive 
the  death  of  its  own  mother  tongue.  Latin  and  Greek 
are  both  dead  languages,  but  the  high  moments  of 
Greek  and  Latin  writing  are  still  alive  in  men’s  minds. 
Man  needs  language  because  he  lives  by  it  and  knows 
himself  by  it,  and  because  he  lives  in  it  and  knows  him¬ 
self  in  it  without  recourse  to  logic,  but  as  an  act  of 
identity  he  can  never  hope  to  reason  out  or  do  without. 
He  will  store  great  acts  of  language  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  he  lives  by  them. 

The  combustion  of  the  artist-writer  springs  from  the 
passion  with  which  he  engages  that  mysterious  act  of 
identity,  losing  himself  in  it  as  his  only  hope  of  finding 
himself.  The  writer  may  be  wrong,  of  course.  And  there 
is  no  mercy  for  the  wrong.  If  a  man  ruins  himself  in  his 
compulsion  to  write  a  dull  book,  I  am  left  with  no 
compulsion  to  read  it.  Another  man  may  write,  no,  not 
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easily,  but  joyously,  thriving  on  his  difficulties  because 
he  has  an  appetite  for  them,  and  that  man  may  come 
in  a  glow  of  well-being  to  write  a  good  book.  The  page 
has  treated  him  kindly. 

But  the  reader  does  not  care  what  it  costs  the  man. 
Why  should  he?  The  library  is  full  of  books,  and  he 
owes  no  duty  to  any  but  those  that  please  him.  He 
reads  joyously  through  the  happy  man’s  good  book 
without  a  thought  for  the  self-ruined  failure  whose 
volume  continues  to  gather  dust  until  it  becomes  itself 
dust.  Or,  finished  with  the  happy  man’s  good  book, 
the  reader  may  lose  himself  next  in  the  good  book  an¬ 
other  man  killed  himself  to  write.  What  should  the 
reader  care?  He  does  not  so  much  as  see  the  corpse. 
There  is  no  corpse  in  good  writing:  the  writing  is  always 
a  life.  It  is  the  writer  who  becomes  the  corpse,  but  never 
in  his  writing — not  if  it  is  of  the  memorable  and  burning. 

And  add  one  thing  more  about  the  writing— on 
whatever  level,  the  success  of  the  writing  is  measured 
by  the  most  democratic  process  in  human  experience. 
Whoever  you  are  as  a  person,  whoever  you  were,  the 
writing  lives  or  dies  outside  of  you  and  apart  from  you. 
Whether  you  write  from  a  throne  or  a  dungeon,  and 
whether  or  not  you  deserve  to  be  on  the  one  or  in  the 
other,  the  reader  does  not  know  you  and  does  not  care 
and  has  no  reason  to  care.  Take  a  piece  of  paper,  put  a 
life  on  it  or  a  piece  of  a  life,  make  that  life  bum  to  real¬ 
ity  (that  is  to  say,  to  the  illusion  of  a  reality)  in  the 
act  of  language  in  which  you  summon  it — and  the 
reader  (always  the  unknown  reader)  is  yours  without 
a  thought  of  who  you  are  in  yourself  on  the  other  side 
of  that  page. 

reader's  profile 

Modem  technology  has  brought  about  vast  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacturing  of  Talking  Books.  Readers 
no  longer  are  burdened  by  the  pressures  of  flawless  pre¬ 
sentations.  The  process  of  tape  eradicates  all  errors,  all 
unnecessary  pauses,  all  unwanted  noises. 

What  has  been  constant  in  the  past  two  decades  of 
technological  changes  has  been  many  of  the  voices 
themselves.  A  rich  array  of  politicians,  authors,  states¬ 
men  and  celebrities  have  lent  their  voices  to  talking 
books,  but  a  hard  core  of  readers  have  been  associated 
with  Talking  Books  from  four  to  thirty  years.  They 
have  deserved  the  cherished  spots  for  the  many  record¬ 
ings  they  have  made  possible. 

With  subsequent  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics,  we 
plan  to  introduce  to  you,  these  and  other  readers  who 
have  enjoyed  their  association  with  us  and  have  given 
so  much  of  their  time  and  talent  to  the  growing  success 
of  talking  books  over  the  years. 
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THE  WOLFNER  LIBRARY,  ST.  LOUIS 

Regional  Librarian:  HELEN  CANNON 


Miss  Helen  Cannon  (seated  at  right)  and  members  of  her 
staff  select  books  for  readers  with  the  use  of  the  new  visi- 
record  and  book  card  systems. 


Once  wagon  trains  rumbled  down  dirt  streets  as  pioneers 
headed  West  to  unlimited  opportunities.  Now  St.  Louis 
is  a  bustling  modern  metropolis,  a  major  hub  of  railroad 
and  airplane  traffic.  The  graceful  630  foot  steel  arch 
designed  by  the  late  Eero  Saarinen  and  now  under  con¬ 
struction  at  the  renovated  river  front  is  a  significant 
symbol  of  St.  Louis,  role  as  “Gateway  to  the  West.” 

This  is  the  city  that  hosts  the  annual  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  Conference  this  summer.  It  is  also 
the  home  of  one  of  the  thirty-one  Regional  Libraries 
for  the  Blind,  Wolfner  Memorial  Library,  which  is 
planning  an  exhibit  and  tours  for  visitors  during  the 
convention. 

In  1924,  St.  Louis  Public  Library  established  a  De¬ 
partment  for  the  Blind  in  the  Central  Library  with  a 
small  collection  of  braille  books  for  the  use  of  residents 
of  St.  Louis.  In  1931,  after  the  passage  of  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Bill  authorizing  federal  aid  for  library  service  to 
the  blind,  St.  Louis  was  designated  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  a  regional  library  to  circulate  embossed 
books  furnished  by  the  federal  government.  This  service 
was  expanded  in  1934  with  the  inauguration  of  the 
talking  book  program.  St.  Louis  Public  Library  fur¬ 
nished  staff,  building,  equipment,  and  maintenance  for 
service  to  all  legally  blind  borrowers  in  Kansas  and 
Missouri  without  financial  help  from  the  states  until 
1961,  when  a  contractual  agreement  for  financial  sup¬ 
port  was  made  with  the  State  of  Kansas.  In  1963,  an 
amendment  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
Missouri  which  authorized  reimbursement.  With  the 
added  income,  St.  Louis  Public  Library  now  has  funds 
to  improve  the  service  of  Wolfner  Library  for  the 
Blind. 

The  first  big  change  in  the  reorganization  at  Wolfner 
Library  for  the  Blind  was  in  processing  and  cataloging 
talking  books  and  braille.  Formerly  handled  by  the 
Catalog  and  Order  Department  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library,  this  is  now  done  at  the  Regional  Library.  An 
additional  assistant  with  cataloging  experience  was 
added  to  the  staff,  and  the  clerical  records  were  simpli¬ 
fied  to  include  only  information  necessary  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  library  and  for  service  to  patrons.  Prior  to 
this  change,  books  had  not  been  received  at  the  Wolfner 
branch  when  they  appeared  in  Talking  Book  Topics  or 
Braille  Book  Review. 

The  visi-record  system  recently  installed  is  one  cen¬ 
tral,  compact  file  of  all  records  pertaining  to  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  use  reading  materials  from  Wolfner 
Library  for  the  Blind.  Their  likes  and  dislikes  in  read¬ 
ing,  their  requests  for  books  to  read,  and  the  books  they 
have  read — all  this  information  is  maintained  on  the 
front  and  back  of  a  single  card  IIV2"  x  11"  by  simply 
checking  or  dating  a  number.  Formerly  it  had  to  be 
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handwritten  in  a  forty  page  reader’s  catalog.  Approxi¬ 
mately  three  thousand  of  these  within  a  year  required 
five  filing  cabinets  four  feet  in  height.  Storage  alone  was 
a  problem. 

Other  improvements  include  assigning  code  numbers 
to  the  talking  book  collection  for  fixed  location  arrange¬ 
ment.  A  number  and  letter  combination  was  used  to 
avoid  duplicating  numbers  assigned  by  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Fixed  location  will  also  be  used  with  braille. 
Address  envelopes  are  used  as  mailing  labels,  and  book 
cards  are  sent  with  the  book,  thereby  eliminating  the 
trays  of  out-files  and  the  time-consuming  task  of  check¬ 
ing  off  returned  books. 

Alas  for  changes,  though.  One  patron  wrote  after 
receiving  the  first  address  envelope,  “I  personally  do 
not  like  the  new  type  of  name  plate  on  this  box,  listing 
the  name  of  the  sender  and  the  person  receiving  these 
records.  I  found  it  impossible  for  me  to  turn  this  piece 
of  paper  over  without  tearing  it  severely,  so  I  left  it  as 
it  was,  crossing  out  my  name  and  returning  it  to  the 
sender.”  But  this  is  counteracted  by  another  patron  who 
wrote  he  “was  glad  to  see  us  use  the  same  means  of 
mailing  books  as  other  libraries  do.” 

The  library  building  was  named  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Henry  L.  Wolfner,  a  well-known  ophthalmologist,  and 
was  dedicated  June  6,  1938,  as  a  gift  to  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Library  from  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  who  had 
raised  the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  building,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  furnishings.  The  basement  and  first  floor  of 
the  two  story  building  originally  housed  the  library,  and 
a  community  center  with  meeting  rooms  for  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  blind  occupied  the  second  floor.  The  library 
took  possession  of  the  entire  building  in  1950,  and  uses 
all  three  floors  for  work  area.  Two  of  the  floors  are  split 
level  so  book  trucks  cannot  be  used  to  bring  material 
from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other.  This  spread 
of  working  area  is  most  inefficient,  and  there  is  too  much 
unuseable  space  to  heat  and  maintain.  For  efficiency 
alone,  all  work  areas  and  shelving  space  should  be 
adjacent. 

Among  the  future  goals  or  dreams,  besides  better 
service  to  patrons,  is  a  one-story  building,  located  on 
or  near  public  transportation  in  a  better  neighborhood 
for  the  people  who  come  to  the  library  once  and  never 
return,  and  for  the  many  who  want  to  visit  the  library 
but  will  not  enter  the  present  neighborhood. 

Forty  years,  1924-1964,  has  been  a  period  of 
changes,  growth  and  expansion  for  Wolfner  Library 
for  the  Blind,  the  regional  library  serving  the  blind  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  the  future  holds  bright 
promises. 
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by  Bernard  Malamud.  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  1964. 
Read  by  Norman  Rose.  AFB,  4r. 

Reviewed  by  Theodore  Solotaroff. 

A  few  years  ago  Alfred  Kazin  wound  up  an  essay  in 
which  he  deplored  the  contactlessness  of  contemporary 
novelists,  the  tiresome  diddling  and  doodling  of  the 
lonely  ego,  by  pointing  to  the  fiction  of  Bernard  Mala¬ 
mud  as  a  positive  example  of  what  still  could  be 
achieved  by  a  writer  with  a  steadfast  trust  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  fiction  and  the  potentials  of  human  nature. 
Granting  that  there  was  plenty  of  cause  for  novelists, 
like  most  thinking  people  in  modern  America,  to  feel 
disoriented  and  self-preoccupied,  Kazin  suggested  that 
what  sustained  Malamud  and  made  his  fiction  quick 
and  resonant  with  feeling  was  a  kind  of  “faith”  in 
fiction  itself.  This  enabled  him  to  go  his  own  steady 
way,  creating  a  dim,  half-legendary  ghetto  as  part  of 
our  own  world,  bringing  characters  into  decisive  rela¬ 
tions  with  each  other,  asserting  humane  values  clearly 
and  firmly.  As  a  result,  Malamud  has  come  to  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  resource  not  only  for  other  writers  but  also  for 
readers  who  still  look  for  a  renewed  consciousness  of 
life  from  supposedly  serious  literature  rather  than  for 
further  dazzle,  perverseness,  and  disgust.  Indeed,  on 
Malamud’s  career,  as  much  as  on  any  other,  rides  the 
hope  for  the  novel  that  will  reopen  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  fiction  and  the  on-going  life  of  common  humanity. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  stories  comes  as  something  of  an  event.  .  .  . 
. .  .  Some  of  the  newer  stories  included  in  “Idiots  First” 
mark  a  significant  breaking  of  fresh  ground  and  an 
increasing  success  in  transplanting  the  moral  roots  of 
his  fiction  in  the  harder  but  more  fertile  soil  of  the 
actual  world.  At  the  same  time,  Malamud  is  increasingly 
coming  out  of  the  shell  of  surrealism  and  taking  his 
chances  with  more  direct  responses  to  experience.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  However,  the  change  one  most  notices  in  “Idiots 
First”  is  not  a  matter  of  new  settings  and  subjects  but 
an  opening  up  and  outward  of  Malamud  himself,  his 
new  taking  of  stock  and  initiative.  Almost  all  of  the 
stories  follow  the  familiar  design  of  two  characters 
bound  in  a  relationship  that  then  unexpectedly  becomes 
obsessive,  creating  new  possibilities  of  feeling  to  be 
either  mastered  or  betrayed  and  that  lead  to  a  new 
lease  on  life  or  a  diminished  type  of  survival.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Naturally  enough,  Malamud’s  own  liberation  in¬ 
volves  losses  as  well  as  gains;  like  Fidelman,  one  of  his 
characters,  he  becomes  more  natural  and  vivid  but  at 
the  expense,  at  times,  of  seeming  a  bit  trivial  in  his 
purposes,  a  little  too  willing  to  stand  up  and  entertain 
rather  than  see  and  feel  deeply,  to  slacken  his  artistry 
in  the  course  of  relaxing  it. 

However,  Malamud  is  a  writer  who  goes  forward 


by  various  routes  and  in  his  own  autonomous  and 
deliberate  way.  The  main  thing  about  “Idiots  First”  is 
the  new  possibilities  it  reveals  about  Malamud’s  art 
and  the  achievements  it  promises. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  where  it  appeared  in  “Book 
Week"  October  13,  1963. 

The  Spy  Who  Came  in  From  the  Cold  468 

by  John  le  Carre.  Coward-McCann,  1964.  Read  by 
Frederick  Rolf.  AFB,  1964.  5r. 

Reviewed  by  Anthony  Boucher. 

“The  best  story  I  have  ever  read,”  says  Graham  Greene, 
and  I  am  not  too  far  from  agreeing  with  him.  Whether 
“The  Spy  Who  Came  in  From  the  Cold”  is  better  than 
Eric  Ambler’s  “Epitaph  for  a  Spy”  or  Somerset  Maugh¬ 
am’s  “Ashenden”  or  Mr.  Greene’s  own  “The  Confiden¬ 
tial  Agent”  is  inconsequential.  What  matters  is  that  it 
belongs  on  the  same  shelf.  Here  is  a  book  a  light  year 
removed  from  the  sometimes  entertaining  trivia  which 
have  (in  the  guise  of  spy  novels)  cluttered  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  lists  for  the  past  year. 

John  le  Carre,  a  pseudonym  for  a  British  civil  serv¬ 
ant  employed  in  one  of  the  Whitehall  ministries,  is  tell¬ 
ing  here  the  story  of  Alec  Leamas,  a  50-year-old 
professional  who  has  grown  stale  in  espionage,  who 
longs  to  “come  in  from  the  cold” — and  how  he  under¬ 
takes  one  last  assignment  before  that  hoped-for  retire¬ 
ment.  Over  the  years  Leamas  has  grown  unsure  where 
his  workday  carapace  ends  and  his  real  self  begins: 

“A  man  who  lives  a  part,”  the  author  notes,  “not  to 
others  but  alone,  is  exposed  to  obvious  psychological 
dangers.  In  itself,  the  practice  of  deception  is  not  par¬ 
ticularly  exacting;  it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  of  pro¬ 
fessional  expertise,  it  is  a  facility  most  of  us  can  acquire. 
But  while  a  confidence  trickster,  a  play-actor  or  a  gam¬ 
bler  can  return  from  his  performance  to  the  ranks  of 
his  admirers,  the  secret  agent  enjoys  no  such  relief.  For 
him,  deception  is  first  a  matter  of  self-defense.  .  .  . 

“Aware  of  the  overwhelming  temptations  which  assail 
a  man  permanently  isolated  in  his  deceit,  Leamas  re¬ 
sorted  to  the  course  which  armed  him  best.  Even  when 
he  was  alone,  he  compelled  himself  to  live  with  the 
personality  he  had  assumed.  It  is  said  that  Balzac  on  his 
deathbed  inquired  anxiously  after  the  health  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  characters  he  had  created.  Similarly  Leamas, 
without  relinquishing  the  power  of  invention,  identified 
himself  with  what  he  had  invented.” 

Recalled  from  Berlin  after  the  death  of  his  last  East 
German  contact  at  the  Wall,  Leamas  lets  himself  be 
seduced  into  a  pretended  defection — thereby  providing 
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the  East  Germans  with  data  from  which  they  can  de¬ 
duce  that  the  head  of  their  own  spy  apparatus  is  a 
double  agent.  It  is  a  fiendishly  intricate  yet  wholly 
plausible  plan,  rooted  in  the  very  nature  of  espionage 
and  security  thinking — and  the  author  develops  his 
story  superbly,  both  as  a  compelling  and  dazzlingly 
plotted  thriller  and  as  a  substantial  and  penetrating 
novel  of  our  times.  .  .  . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the 
New  York  Times  where  it  appeared  January  12,  1964. 


On  Her  Majesty’s  Secret  Service  382 

by  Ian  Fleming.  New  American  Library,  1963.  Read 
by  Patrick  Waddington.  AFB,  1963.  6r. 

“It  was  at  this  moment  in  his  reflections  that  the  syncra- 
phone  in  his  trouser  pocket  began  to  bleep.” 

The  informed  reader  will  know  at  once  that  he  is  in 
the  breathless  world  of  James  Bond,  British  agent  and 
voluptuary,  the  most  virile,  not  to  mention  the  most 
popular,  secret-service  man  in  action  today.  .  .  .  This 
adventure  is  a  match  for  its  predecessors.  Indeed,  the 
word  is  already  racing  along  with  the  James  Bond 
grapevine  that  this  is  the  story  in  which — mirabile 
dictu — the  amorous  investigator,  often  a  bedmate  but 
never  a  benedict,  actually  allows  himself  to  get  married. 
To  be  sure  he  does — and  this  leads  to  a  tragedy  which 
will  not  be  revealed  here. 

Jeopardy:  Meanwhile,  the  book  describes  one  of 
Bond’s  most  ominous  and  chilling  adventures,  for  he 
is  again  up  against  his  old  foe  Ernest  Stavro  Blofeld, 
horrendous  boss  of  Spectre.  For  the  benefit  of  those 
not  yet  in  the  know,  Spectre  is  short  for  Blofeld’s 
international  engine  of  crime,  “The  Special  Executive 
for  Counter-Intelligence,  Revenge  and  Extortion.”  Since 
their  last  meeting,  Blofeld  has  undergone  a  number  of 
cosmetic  operations  which  have  made  him  look  differ¬ 
ent,  if  not  exactly  a  new  man,  and  he  is  situated  high 
in  the  Engadine  Alps,  where  he  has  developed  a  fash¬ 
ionable  ski  resort  which  is  a  blind  for  laboratories 
serving  a  vast  and  calamitous  purpose.  The  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  skiing  drama  are  all  over  the  place,  and  James 
Bond  does  not  miss  a  single  slalom. 

As  if  it  were  not  enough  to  confront  Spectre,  the 
British  agent  has  also  the  problem  of  falling  in  love 
with  the  delicious  Countess  Teresa  di  Vincenzo,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Marc-Ange  Draco,  head  of  the  Mafia  of  Corsica, 
which  “controlled  most  organized  crime  throughout 
metropolitan  France  and  her  colonies.”  This  love  affair 
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would  seem  to  be  something  of  a  hazard  for  a  security 
man.  But  Draco  happens  to  think  that  his  daughter’s 
feelings  for  Bond  will  help  her  out  of  a  nervous  break¬ 
down,  and  he  even  offers  Bond  expert  aid  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  against  Spectre.  In  using  one  criminal  syndicate 
to  fight  another,  Bond  is  naturally  involved  in  certain 
ethical  questions,  but  he  rides  them  out  with  positively 
dazzling  aplomb.  .  .  . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  the  permission  of  News¬ 
week,  where  it  appeared  August  26, 1963. 

The  American  Way  of  Death  414 

by  Jessica  Mitford.  Simon  &  Schuster,  1963.  Read 
by  Karl  Weber.  AFB,  7r. 

Reviewed  by  James  Ridgeway. 

Each  year  Americans  spend  more  than  $1.6  billion  for 
funerals.  On  average  the  cost  of  burying  a  person  comes 
to  over  $1,000  and  represents  the  third  largest  cash 
outlay  by  a  family.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the  purchase 
of  a  house  and  an  automobile.  This  unusually  high 
price  for  a  funeral,  however,  does  not  derive  from  eco¬ 
nomic  exigencies  in  the  funeral  business,  but  rather 
represents  a  bizarre  practical  joke  perpetrated  by  the 
undertakers  and  allied  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
public.  Having  a  monopoly  in  the  business  of  death  they 
have  found  ways  to  cheat  customers  by  making  false 
advertising  claims,  to  lie  outright  on  matters  of  law, 
and  to  deny  their  customers,  in  moments  of  intense  grief, 
the  information  they  need  to  arrange  an  inexpensive 
funeral. 

In  fact,  as  Miss  Mitford  clearly  illustrates,  the  be¬ 
reaved  person  has  no  choice  in  this  matter  whatever. 
“In  keeping  with  our  high  standards  of  living,”  says  a 
funeral  director  loftily,  “there  should  be  an  equally  high 
standard  of  dying.  The  cost  of  a  funeral  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  individual  taste  and  the  niceties  of  living  the 
family  has  been  accustomed  to.”  All  this  means  is  that 
the  undertaker  will  exact  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  .  .  . 
.  .  .  Miss  Mitford  kindly  attributes  much  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  undertaking  industry  to  a  20th-Century 
preoccupation  with  status  symbols,  although  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  this  strain  of  vulgarity  runs  rather  deep. 
It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  suggested  restoring  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned  to  a  semblance  of  life  by  pickling 
them  in  wine.  No  matter.  Certainly  Miss  Mitford  ade¬ 
quately  demonstrates  that  embalming  is  of  little  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  local  health  officials  in  their  campaigns 
against  disease.  (In  fact  it  would  be  cheaper  and  simpler 
to  keep  them  in  the  deep  freeze  until  burial.)  Nor  is 
embalming  a  legal  necessity,  as  undertakers  are  wont  to 
claim.  The  only  bodies  which  must  be  embalmed  are 
those  shipped  interstate.  Undertakers  have  made  the 
claim  in  the  past  that  embalming  ensures  “eternal  pres¬ 
ervation”  for  “the  loved  one.” 
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All  their  claims  were  exploded  20  years  ago,  yet  are 
still  made  today  without  protest  from  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  or  anyone  else. 

To  escape  the  unpleasantness  and  expense  of  dealing 
with  undertakers,  the  best  thing  is  to  join  a  Memorial 
Society,  a  non-profit  organization  which  will  provide  a 


simple  funeral  for  less  than  $300.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  memorial  societies  throughout  the  country, 
and  they  achieve  their  low  prices  by  dealing  with  under¬ 
takers  in  volume.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  Mitford’s 
book  will  increase  their  numbers. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  of  The  New 
Republic,  where  it  appeared  August  31,  1963. 


Talking  books  are  available  only  from  your  regular 
distributing  library  for  the  blind. 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the  list 
and  mail  it  to  your  Talking  Book  Library — not  to 
the  Foundation,  nor  to  the  American  Printing  House. 
For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind,  1962-1963. 


Magazines 

□  American  Heritage  (bimonthly) 

□  The  Atlantic  (monthly) 

□  Changing  Times  (monthly) 

□  Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly) 

□  Harper's  Magazine  (monthly) 

□  Holiday  (monthly) 

□  Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

□  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly) 

□  News  of  the  Week  in  Review  (weekly) 

□  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

□  Reader’s  Digest  (monthly) 

□  Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

□  Sports  Illustrated  (weekly).  This  magazine  will  be  re¬ 
leased  every  four  weeks,  with  the  four  issues  in  a  single 
container. 
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Books 

Adventures  of  an  Ordinary  Mind-Lesley  Conger. 
African  Traveler-Ronald  Syme. 

America’s  Ethan  Allen-Stewart  Holbrook. 

And  Suddenly  it's  Evening-Mabel  Barbee  Lee. 
Appomattox:  Closing  Struggle  of  the  Civil  War-Burke 
Davis. 

Arts  and  Flowers-Peggy  Wood. 

Bemba,  and  African  Adventure-Andree  Clair. 
Beowulf-Rosemary  Sutcliff. 

Big  John’s  Secret-Eleanore  Myers  Jewett. 

The  Blue  Lantern-Sidonie  Gabrielle  Colette. 

The  Blue  Sapphire-Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson. 
Border  Guard;  the  Story  of  the  United  States  Cus¬ 
toms  Service-Don  Whitehead. 

Brady-Jean  Fritz. 

Bypaths  of  Glory-Tim  Cohane. 

By  the  Great  Horn  Spooni-Albert  Sidney  Fleischman. 
The  Cats  Stand  Accused-J.  David  Townsend. 

Cecily  G.  and  the  Nine  Monkeys-Hans  Augusto  Rey. 
A  Change  of  Plea-Camilla  R.  Bittle. 

Chinese  Myths  and  Fantasies-Cyril  Birch. 

Come  Be  My  Guest-El izabeth  Cadell. 

Curious  George  Learns  the  Alphabet-Hans  Augusto 
Rey. 

Daniel  Boone-James  Daugherty. 

Daniel  Boone’s  Echo-William  O.  Steele. 

The  Defender-Nicholas  Kalashnikoff. 

The  Elephant’s  Bathtub;  Wonder  Tales  from  the  Far 
East-Frances  Carpenter. 

The  Enameled  Wishbone-Robert  Henderson. 

Fifth  Planet-Fred  Hoyle. 

Fifty  Years  in  the  Doghouse-Lloyd  Alexander. 

The  Fight  for  Union-Margaret  L.  Coit. 

Finders  Keepers-Will  Lipkind. 

A  Finger  in  Every  Pie-Victoria  Case. 

Florentine  Finish-Cornelius  Hirschberg. 

From  Rags  to  Riches-John  W.  Tebbel. 

Gideon’s  Vote-J.  J.  Marric. 

The  Glorious  Conspiracy-Joanne  Williamson. 

The  Great  Auk-Allan  W.  Eckert. 

The  Greek  Way-Edith  Hamilton. 

Hakon  of  Rogen’s  Saga-Erik  Christian  Haugaard. 
Have  You  Seen  Tom  Thumb?-Mabel  Leigh  Hunt. 
Hawaiian  Heritage-Kathleen  (Dickenson)  Mellen. 
High-level  Wellness-Halbert  L.  Dunn. 

Hissing  Tales-Romain  Gary. 


□  356  Ice  Station  Zebra-Alistair  MacLean. 

□  499  Idiots  First-Bernard  Malamud. 

□  362  I  Marched  with  Hannibal-Hans  Baumann. 

□  488  In  a  Hawaiian  Valley-Kathleen  (Dickenson)  Mellen. 

□  503  Incurable  Physician-Waiter  C.  Alvarez. 

□  466  It  Gives  Me  Great  Pleasure-Emily  Kimbrough. 

□  487  It's  Like  This,  Cat-Emily  Neville. 

□  482  It  Sounds  Impossible-Sam  J.  Slate. 

□  390  Jed:  the  Story  of  a  Yankee  Soldier  and  a  Southern 

Boy-Peter  Burchard. 

□  425  Journey  Out  of  Darkness-Marie  Bell  McCoy. 

□  483  Journeys  in  Green  Places-Virginia  L.  Eifert. 

□  370  Knights  of  the  Crusades-Jay  Williams  and  Editors  of 

Horizon. 

□  486  The  Last  Tresilians-J.  Stewart. 

□  520  Learner’s  Permit-Laurence  Lafore. 

□  364  The  Legend  of  Billy  Bluesage-Jonreed  Lauritzen. 

□  507  Like  Birds,  Like  Fishes-Ruth  Jhabvala. 

□  469  The  Limbo  Line-Victor  Canning. 

□  519  The  Little  Minister-Sir  James  Barrie. 

□  399  Lonely  Crusader-C.  B.  Woodham-Smith. 

□  331  Look  Homeward  Angel-Thomas  Wolfe. 

□  521  The  Machineries  of  Joy-Ray  Bradbury. 

□  489  The  Martyred-Richard  E.  Kim. 

□  371  Modern  Discoveries  in  Archaeology-R.  C.  Suggs. 

□  479  Mr.  Abbott-George  Abbott. 

□  478  Mr.  Monroe’s  Message-F.  R.  Donovan. 

□  368  My  Cousin  Abe-Aileen  Fisher. 

□  511  Nefertiti-Evelyn  Wells. 

□  513  The  Night  of  the  Generals-Hans  Hellmut  Kirst. 

□  502  Noodles,  Nitwits  and  Numskulls-Maria  Leach. 

□  517  Norman  Thomas-Harry  Fleischman. 

□  493  One  Foot  in  Washington-Ellen  Proxmire. 

□  364  Oregon  at  Last!-A.  R.  Van  Der  Loeff. 

□  326  Out-Island  Doctor-Evans  W.  Cottman. 

□  492  Paper  Tiger-Stanley  Woodward. 

□  485  The  Peregrine  Falcon-Robert  W.  Murphy. 

□  519  Peter  Pan-Sir  James  Barrie. 

□  476  The  Phantom  Tollbooth-Norton  Juster. 

□  480  The  Player  on  the  Other  Side-Ellery  Queen. 

□  512  The  Post  Reader  of  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction- 

Saturday  Evening  Post 


□  374  The  Princess  and  the  Lion-Elizabeth  Coatsworth. 

□  363  Princess  of  Fort  Vancouver-E.  S.  Lampman. 

□  354  Pro  Football-Robert  Smith. 

□  452  Reflections  on  Growing  Old-John  La  Farge. 

□  435  The  Rocks  Remain-Gavin  Maxwell. 

□  374  Ronnie  and  the  Chief’s  Son-Elizabeth  Coatsworth. 

□  501  The  Round  of  the  Year-Fredric  Klees. 

□  355  Run  to  Daylight-Vince  Lombardi. 

□  371  Secrets  of  Minos-Alan  Honour. 

□  514  Sing  for  Your  Supper-Pamel  Frankau. 

□  494  Smoke  Screen-M.  B.  Neuberger. 

□  460  The  Song  of  Roland-Hilda  Price. 

□  460  Sons  of  the  Volsungs- Dorothy  Hosford. 

□  391  Spies  of  the  Revolution-Katherine  &  John  Bakeless. 

□  527  The  Story  of  the  International  Red  Cross-Beryl  & 

Sam  Epstein. 

□  527  The  Story  of  the  United  Nations-Katherine  Savage. 

□  389  The  Superlative  Horse-Jean  Merrill. 

□  510  Take  One  Step-Evelyn  West  Ayrault. 

□  406  The  Tale  of  Jemima  Puddle-Duck-Beatrix  Potter. 

□  406  Theodore  Turtle-Ellen  MacGregor. 

□  406  The  Thirsty  Lion-Katherine  Forbes. 

□  502  Three  Sneezes-Roger  Duvoisin. 

□  351  Three  Strong  Women-Claus  Stamm. 

□  406  Tim  Tadpole  and  the  Great  Bullfrog-Marjorie  Flack. 

□  502  Treasure  of  Li-Po-Alice  Ritchie. 

□  463  To  Light  a  Candle-James  G.  Keller. 

□  456  To  Remember  Forever-Gladys  Hasty  Carroll. 

□  508  Too  Young  to  Be  a  Grandfather-Willard  Temple. 

□  515  Tsars,  Mandarins,  and  Commissars-Harry  Schwartz. 

□  302  The  Tudor  Rose-Margaret  Campbell  Barnes. 

□  498  The  Volcanoes  of  San  Domingo-Adam  Hall. 

□  491  Von  Ryan's  Express-David  Westheimer. 

□  477  A  Warless  World-Arthur  Larson,  ed. 

□  817  Which  Way  to  the  Melting  Pot?-Mircea  Vasiliu. 

□  509  Women  of  Light-Waiter  Russell  Bowie. 

□  502  Wicked  John  and  the  Devil-Richard  Chase. 

□  500  A  Winter's  Tale-Nathaniel  Benchley. 

□  506  Winter  of  Madness-David  H.  Walker. 

□  398  The  Woods  Were  Full  of  Men-lrma  Lee  Emerson  & 

Jean  Muir. 

□  392  Zachary,  the  Governor’s  Pig-Bruce  Grant. 
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adult  non- fiction 

Blues  People;  Negro  Music  in  White  America  552 
by  LeRoi  Jones,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  5R. 

This  book  represents  the  first  real  attempt  to  place 
jazz  and  the  blues  within  the  context  of  American 
social  history,  and  one  of  the  first  efforts  by  a  Negro 
writer  to  examine  that  relationship.  Cogent  and  per¬ 
suasive,  it  is  full  of  personal  warmth  and  fascinating 
anecdotes.  (In  same  container:  A  Little  Nightmusic, 
by  Chotzinoff.) 

Episode;  Report  on  the  Accident  Inside  my  Skull  549 
by  Eric  Hodgins,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  6R. 

The  account  of  a  stroke  suffered  by  the  author  and 
of  his  battle  for  recovery  is  full  of  insights  and  en¬ 
couragement  for  other  victims.  Partial  paralysis, 
speech  difficulty,  acute  depression,  and  then  a 
broken  hip  were  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  With 
humor  and  without  sentimentality  he  describes  the 
ways  in  which  many  people  helped  him  back  to  rela¬ 
tive  self-sufficiency. 


The  Exile 

by  Pearl  Buck,  read  by  Mary  J.  Higby.  6R. 

A  memoir  of  the  author’s  mother,  who  accompanied 
her  missionary  husband  to  China,  faced  hardships, 
and  made  an  American  home  for  her  children.  Home¬ 
sick  and  steadfast,  this  remarkable  woman  is  sensi¬ 
tively  and  movingly  depicted.  (In  same  container: 
Fighting  Angel,  by  Buck.) 

Fighting  Angel;  portrait  of  a  soul  543 

by  Pearl  Buck,  read  by  Bill  Smith,  6R. 

A  portrait  of  the  author’s  father,  a  missionary  whom 
his  Chinese  friends  called  “the  old  teacher.”  Heroic, 
saintly,  but  unloved  by  his  children,  he  is  described 
with  objectivity,  admiration,  and  even  some  sym¬ 
pathy.  (In  same  container:  The  Exile,  by  Buck.) 

From  the  Silent  Earth;  A  Report  on  the  Greek 
Bronze  Age  556 

by  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  6R. 

A  political  reporter  who  became  fascinated  by  the 
bronze  age  of  Greece  and  Crete  describes  his  visit 
to  Pylos  in  the  company  of  an  archaeologist,  C.  W. 
Blegen.  Combining  his  own  speculations  and  theories 
with  current  scholarly  opinion  on  the  Mycenaean 
world  as  it  has  been  reconstructed,  the  author  has 
produced  a  delightful,  informative  book  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

continued  on  page  74 


special  announcement 

Bonnie  Prudden,  an  exercise  consultant  for  cor¬ 
porations  and  businesses,  has  devised  and  nar¬ 
rated  exercises  especially  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  Physical  Fitness  for  You,  Talking  Book 
No.  528,  was  recorded  in  the  studios  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  from  the  regional  libraries  for 
the  blind.  There  are  also  records  for  sale  to 
individuals.  For  further  information,  please 
write  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10011, 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Second-class  postage  paid  at  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  additional  mailing  offices. 


ADULT  NON-FICTION — continued 


A  Little  Nightmusic  552 

by  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  3R. 

The  late  music  director  for  National  Broadcasting 
Company  reports  informally  his  intimate  conversa¬ 
tions  with  seven  artists,  some  of  whom  are  his  close 
friends.  They  are:  Horowitz,  Heifetz,  Menotti,  Leon¬ 
tyne  Price,  Richard  Rodgers,  Rubinstein,  and  Sego¬ 
via.  (In  same  container:  Blues  People,  by  Jones.) 

Macbeth  557 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Michael  Clarke 
Laurence,  4R. 

One  of  the  most  popular  and  powerful  of  the  trage¬ 
dies,  this  play  shows  how  the  Scottish  thane  and 
his  wife,  though  apparently  ruthless,  both  disinte¬ 
grate  under  the  pressure  of  remorse.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Romeo  and  Juliet.) 


the  general  reader  his  belief  that  man  can  lift  him¬ 
self  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization  by  developing  his 
mental  abilities.  For  the  individual  he  recommends 
certain  changes  in  the  educational  system;  and  for 
the  Nation,  pooling  talents  in  group  discussion  to 
solve  large  problems. 

The  Most  of  A.  J.  Liebling  504 

by  Abbott  Joseph  Liebling,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  9R. 

Essays  representing  the  best  work  of  an  outstanding 
contemporary  journalist.  Fourteen  deal  with  his  years 
as  a  war  correspondent  and  twelve  with  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  American  journalism.  A  smaller  group 
make  sharp  observations  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

Mountain  Doctor  553 

by  LeGette  Blythe,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 

The  story  of  Gaine  Cannon,  who  pioneered  in  bring¬ 
ing  modern  medical  care  to  an  isolated  community 
of  North  Carolina.  The  hospital  he  established  bears 
the  name  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  in  witness  to  Dr.  Can¬ 
non’s  great  admiration  for  him  and  his  reverence- 
for-life  philosophy. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  J.  555 

by  Ruth  Montgomery,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 

A  journalist  and  friend  of  the  First  Lady  tells  her 
story,  depicting  not  only  the  social  life  of  the  wife 
of  a  Senator,  Vice  President,  and  President,  but  a 
successful  marriage  as  well.  The  narrative  includes 
reminiscences  in  Mrs.  Johnson’s  own  words  and  her 
first-person  account  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

Physical  Fitness  for  You  528 

by  Bonnie  Prudden,  read  by  Bonnie  Prudden,  3R. 

Exercises  with  band  music,  recorded  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  blind. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  557 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
3R. 

A  romantic  tragedy  of  two  young  people  who  fell  in 
love,  not  knowing  of  the  bitter  enmity  between  their 
families.  (In  same  container:  Macbeth.) 


The  Miracle  Ahead  551 

by  George  Horace  Gallup,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R. 

An  optimistic  public  relations  expert  sets  forth  for 
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Self-renewal;  The  Individual  and  the  Innovative  So¬ 
ciety  537 

by  John  W.  Gardner,  read  by  Clifford  Carpenter,  3R. 

The  possibility  of  maintaining  individual  freedom  and 
integrity  amid  the  complexities  of  modern  life  and 
institutions  is  the  subject  of  a  sane,  thoughtful,  in- 


spirational  discussion.  It  stresses  the  need  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  commitment  for  combating  prevalent  atti¬ 
tudes  of  despair  and  self  pity.  (In  same  container: 

Stranger  to  the  Ground,  by  Bach.) 

Shakespeare  of  London  558 

by  Marchette  Chute,  read  by  Donald  Madden,  9R. 

The  actor,  manager,  and  poet  is  presented  against 
a  fully  developed  background  which  shows  the  tre¬ 
mendous  vitality  and  excitement  of  the  Elizabethan 
world.  The  detailed  description  of  daily  life  is  based 
on  contemporary  sources,  but  the  general  reader 
will  find  this  account  as  absorbing  as  a  novel. 

The  Splendor  of  France  475 

by  Robert  Payne,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 

A  lover  of  France  takes  the  reader  roaming  through 
the  country,  visiting  towns  and  places  that  are  fam¬ 
ous  in  history,  graced  by  great  art  and  architecture, 
or  known  as  the  homes  of  artists  and  writers.  History 
comes  alive  in  a  casual  and  very  informative  manner, 
thanks  to  Mr.  Payne's  wide  knowledge  and  deep 
appreciation  of  French  culture. 

Stranger  to  the  Ground  537 

by  Richard  Bach,  read  by  Hugh  Fellows,  4R. 

Quite  reminiscent  of  St.  Exupery’s  Wind,  sand,  and 
stars,  this  is  an  account  of  a  flight  from  England  to 
Chaumont,  France,  the  love  story  of  a  sensitive, 
young  American  fighter  pilot  and  his  plane.  Written 
entirely  in  the  present  tense,  it  puts  the  reader  in  the 
cockpit.  (In  same  container:  Self-Renewal,  by  Gard¬ 
ner.) 

The  Treasure  of  the  Great  Reef  550 

by  A.  C.  Clarke,  read  by  Patrick  Horgan,  5R. 

In  addition  to  space  exploration  and  science  fiction, 
the  author  has  a  third  interest — diving  for  sunken 
treasure.  This  is  an  account  of  how  he  and  two  com¬ 
panions  brought  up  some  coins  from  a  ship  they 
found  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon.  Other  aspects  of  life 
on  Ceylon  and  of  treasure  hunting  are  described  in 
pleasing,  humorous  style. 

The  Woman  in  the  White  House  518 

by  Marianne  Means,  read  by  Mary  J.  Higby,  9R. 

Biographical  sketches  of:  Martha  Washington,  Abi¬ 
gail  Adams,  Dolley  Madison,  Sarah  Polk,  Mary  Lin¬ 
coln,  Helen  Taft,  Edith  Wilson,  Florence  Harding, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Bess  Truman,  Mamie  Eisenhower, 
and  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  The  author  is  a  White 
House  newspaper  correspondent. 


adult  fiction 

Anna  Karenina  562 

by  Leo  Tolstoy,  read  by  A.  Scourby,  24R. 

One  of  the  great  novels  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
this  is  a  tragic  story  of  extramarital  love.  Among  the 
many  characters  concerned  with  varying  aspects  of 
love  and  marriage,  the  chief  is  Anna,  a  woman  of 
noble  nature  who  finds  she  cannot  live  outside  the 
moral  code. 

Beat  to  Quarters  538 

by  Cecil  Scott  Forester,  read  by  Patrick  Horgan,  5R. 

For  lovers  of  sea  stories  nothing  can  beat  the  saga 
of  Horatio  Hornblower,  the  shy,  lovable,  brilliant 
captain  in  the  British  Navy  during  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  In  this  volume  he  commands  a  frigate  and  is 
sent  to  Nicaragua  to  assist  an  uprising  against  the 
Spanish. 

The  Caine  Mutiny  565 

by  Herman  Wouk,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  15R. 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1951,  this  is  a  power¬ 
ful  novel  of  the  U.  S.  Navy  in  World  War  II.  Its  climax 
is  the  court  martial  resulting  from  a  mutiny  of  the 
officers  against  their  commander,  whom  they  be¬ 
lieved  incompetent. 

The  Cherry  Orchard;  a  comedy  in  four  acts  554 
by  Anton  Chekhov,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  2R. 

The  passing  of  the  old  order  of  Russian  aristocracy 
is  depicted  in  this  play  about  a  widow,  her  daughter, 
and  her  brother.  Returning  to  their  country  estate 
after  five  years,  they  find  it  about  to  be  sold  for  debt. 
They  cannot  face  the  destruction  of  the  house  or  the 
trees  and  substitute  talk  for  action  until  the  tragic 
denouement.  (In  same  container:  The  Sea  Gull.) 

Comrade  Don  Camillo  568 

by  Giovanni  Guareschi,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R. 

In  the  latest  book  about  the  lovable  village  priest, 
Don  Camillo  disguises  himself  as  a  Party  member  in 
order  to  visit  Russia.  The  skirmishes  between  ideolo¬ 
gies  and  the  delightful  interplay  of  two  opposing  per¬ 
sonalities  add  much  to  the  basic  enjoyment  of  the 
story.  (In  same  container:  The  Little  World  of  Don 
Camillo,  by  Guareschi.) 
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Crome  Yellow  536 

by  Aldous  Huxley,  read  by  George  Turner,  5R. 

English  society  immediately  after  the  First  World  War 
is  satirically  pictured  in  this  witty  novel.  The  scene 
is  a  houseparty,  at  which  well-to-do  intellectuals 
spend  their  time  talking  and  philandering.  (In  same 
container:  The  Loved  One,  by  Waugh;  Gioconda  Smile, 
by  Huxley.) 

Drums  along  the  Mohawk  545 

by  Walter  Edmonds,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  15R. 

A  vivid,  readable  reconstruction  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  in  New  York.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  farmers  along 
the  frontier,  it  is  replete  with  excitement,  particularly 
in  the  clashes  with  hostile  Indians. 

Flying  Colours  540 

by  Cecil  Scott  Forester,  read  by  M.  C.  Laurence,  5R. 

The  Captain  Hornblower  trilogy  ends  in  a  rousing 
climax,  as  Hornblower,  his  first  mate,  and  his  servant 
are  captured  by  the  French  and  charged  with  piracy. 
This  exciting  story  tells  how  they  brilliantly  escape 
and  return  to  England  as  heroes. 

The  Gioconda  Smile  536 

by  Aldous  Huxley,  read  by  Patrick  Horgan,  1R. 

Short  story.  (In  same  container:  Crome  Yellow,  by 
Huxley;  The  Loved  One,  by  Waugh.) 

Gone  with  the  Wind  566 

by  Margaret  Mitchell,  read  by  House  Jameson,  27R. 

This  absorbing  Civil  War  novel  has  not  waned  in 
populacity  since  receiving  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1937. 
Scarlet  O’Hara  remains  the  forceful,  enticing  heroine 
who  discovers  what  she  really  wants  only  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  Rhett  Butler  is  still  the  fascinating 
scoundrel  who  always  lands  on  his  feet. 

Hurray  for  Me  542 

by  S.  J.  Wilson,  read  by  L.  Robinson,  6R. 

This  appealing,  somewhat  sentimental  story  of  a 
lowerclass  Jewish  neighborhood  during  the  1930's 
has  for  hero  a  believable  five-year-old  boy.  As  he  is 
starting  kindergarten,  Bobby  has  to  accept  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  for  mothers  to  die,  and  this  is 
the  beginning  of  his  growing  up.  (In  same  container: 
Mama’s  Bank  Account,  by  Forbes.) 
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I,  Keturah 

by  Ruth  Wolff,  read  by  Terry  H.  Sales,  6R. 

The  heroine  relates  her  experiences,  beginning  in  an 
orphanage,  then  as  the  foster  daughter  of  a  kind 
couple,  and  afterward  earning  her  own  way.  With 
the  help  of  a  variety  of  people,  she  attained  her 
object  of  becoming  a  lady.  This  is  a  pleasant  book 
which  stresses  faith  in  human  nature. 

The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom  547 

by  A.  J.  Cronin,  read  by  M.  C.  Laurence,  9R. 

Father  Francis,  a  Scottish  priest,  became  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  a  remote  Chinese  village,  where  he  labored  for 
thirty-six  years.  His  story  is  full  of  devotion,  struggle, 
love,  and  adventure. 

King  Solomon’s  Mines  544 

by  Sir  Henry  Rider  Haggard,  read  by  M.  Laurence, 
6R. 

First  published  in  1885,  this  highly  colored  romance 
is  still  an  absorbing  story.  Dealing  with  adventure  in 
the  wilds  of  Central  Africa  in  quest  of  King  Solomon’s 
Ophir,  it  is  full  of  sensational  fights,  perils,  and  es¬ 
capes. 

The  Little  World  of  Don  Camillo  568 

by  Giovanni  Guareschi,  read  by  Robert  Gerringer,  3R. 

These  sketches,  written  with  warmth,  humor,  and 
tolerance,  chronicle  the  eternal  sparring  between  a 
village  priest  and  the  local  Communist  leader.  In  his 
silent  colloquies  with  the  Christ  on  the  crucifix,  Don 
Camillo  obtains  the  insight  which  always  enables  him 
to  confound  his  adversary.  (In  same  container:  Com¬ 
rade  Don  Camillo,  by  Guareschi.) 

The  Loved  One;  An  Anglo-American  Tragedy  536 

by  Evelyn  Waugh,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  3R. 

The  love  story  of  a  worker  in  a  Hollywood  pet  ceme¬ 
tery  and  a  cosmetician  in  a  deluxe  mortuary  is  the 
occasion  for  some  biting  satire  of  the  American  fun¬ 
eral  industry.  This  macabre  farce  exaggerates  the 
improbable  into  monstrous  vulgarity.  (In  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Crome  Yellow,  by  Huxley;  Gioconda  Smile, 
by  Huxley.) 

Mama’s  Bank  Account  542 

by  Kathryn  Forbes,  read  by  E.  Everett,  3R. 

In  these  warmly  sentimental,  cheerful  sketches  of  life 
in  a  Norwegian-American  family,  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  have  their  small  adventures,  but  Mama  always 


emerges  as  the  heroine.  From  her  the  children  learn 
courage,  honesty,  and  straight  thinking,  and  her  in¬ 
fluence  never  dies.  (In  same  container:  Hurray  for 
Me,  by  Wilson.) 

Of  Lena  Geyer  567 

by  Marcia  Davenport,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  12R. 

The  operatic  career  of  a  great  singer  is  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  her  old  music-master,  her  manager,  her 
husband,  and  her  spinster  confidante.  Ranging  from 
her  humble  beginnings  to  her  final  decline,  this  is 
an  entertaining  novel  with  special  appeal  to  music 
lovers. 

The  Sea  Gull;  A  Drama  in  Four  Acts  554 

by  Anton  Chekhov,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  3R. 

A  study  of  frustrations  and  unfulfilled  ambitions,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  deterioration  of  a  class  of  Russian 
society.  It  is  not  entirely  a  message  of  despair,  but 
rather  a  criticism  of  the  society  and  way  of  life  which 
produce  such  people.  (In  same  container:  The  Cherry 
Orchard,  by  Chekhov.) 

Ship  of  the  Line  539 

by  C.  S.  Forester,  read  by  M.  C.  Laurence,  6R. 

In  an  exciting  story  of  almost  incredible  adventure, 
Captain  Hornblower  and  his  ship  join  the  forces 
blockading  the  Spanish  coast.  The  author's  intimate 
knowledge  of  sailing  ships  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  is  equaled  only  by  his  skill  in  developing 
character. 

So-Big  559 

by  Edna  Ferber,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  7R. 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1925,  this  is  a  pecul¬ 
iarly  American  novel.  It  deals  with  a  farm  woman 
whose  gay,  indomitable  spirit  and  quick  response  to 
beauty  were  unquenched  by  years  of  hardship — all 
for  the  sake  of  her  son,  whose  future  meant  every¬ 
thing  to  her. 

A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn  561 

by  Betty  Smith,  read  by  Maria  Tucci,  11R. 

In  the  story  of  the  Nolans,  an  Irish-American  family 
in  the  Williamsburg  section  of  Brooklyn  before  the 
first  World  War,  the  author  pays  tribute  to  Katie,  the 
mother,  whose  indomitable  purpose  held  them  to¬ 
gether.  Beauty,  honesty,  and  wholesome  philosophy 
are  mingled  with  poverty,  struggle,  and  stark  realism. 


Whiteoaks  of  Jalna  546 

by  Mazo  De  La  Roche,  read  by  P.  Gilbert-Read,  10R. 

A  continuation  of  Jalna,  in  which  the  center  of  in¬ 
terest  is  young  Finch,  awkward,  self-conscious,  mis¬ 
understood,  and  a  musical  genius. 

Wuthering  Heights  564 

by  Emily  Bronte,  read  by  Brendan  Burke,  8R. 

A  wild,  romantic  novel  of  the  Yorkshire  moors,  a  work 
of  true  genius,  which  has  been  popular  since  its  pub¬ 
lication  in  1847.  The  hero  is  Heathcliff,  the  foundling 
who  became  an  unpredictable  man. 


random  listings 

The  following  talking  books  may  be  borrowed  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Library  for  the 
Blind,  166  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  New 
York  10013. 

These  books  have  all  been  recorded  at  33-1/3  rpm. 


FRENCH  LANGUAGE 


Corneille,  Pierre. 

Le  Cid 

lr. 

Corneille,  Pierre 

Polyeucte 

lr. 

Hugo,  Victor 

La  Fin  de  Satan 

lr. 

Marivaux,  Pierre 

Le  Jeu  de  I’Amour 

et  du  Hasard 

lr. 

Pagnol,  Marcel 

Discours  Sous  la 

Coupole 

lr. 

Racine,  Jean 

Berenice 

lr. 

Racine,  Jean 

Phedre 

lr. 

Rostand,  Edmond 

Cyrano  de 

Bergerac 

lr. 

Saint-Exupery, 

Le  Petit  Prince 

lr. 

Antoine  de 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE 

Durrenmatt, 

Herkules  und  der 

Friedrich 

Stall  des  Augias 

lr. 

Goethe,  Johann 

Gotz  von 

Wolfgang  von 

Berlichingen 

lr. 

Goethe,  Johann 

Jugendlyrik  und 

Wolfgang  von 

Balladen 

lr. 

Goethe,  Johann 

Reineke  Fuchs 

2r. 

Wolfgang  von 

Goethe,  Johann 

Uber  Allen  Gipfeln 

lr. 

Wolfgang  von 
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Grillparzer,  Franz 

Konig  Ottokars 

Gluck  und  Ende 

3r. 

Hauptmann, 

Der  Ketzer  von 

Gerhard 

Soana 

lr. 

Hofmannsthal, 

Jedermann 

lr. 

Hugo  von 

Lessing,  Gotthold 

Nathan  der  Weise 

2r. 

Mann,  Thomas 

Bekenntnisse  des 
Hochstaplers  Felix 

Krull 

lr. 

Mann,  Thomas 

Selections  from  his 

writings 

lr. 

Mann,  Thomas 

Versuch  Uber 

Schiller 

lr. 

Rilke,  Rainer  Maria 

Die  Weise  von 

Liebe  und  Tod;  Das 

Marienleben 

lr. 

Schiller,  Johann 

Balladen 

lr. 

Schiller,  Johann 

Kabale  und  Liebe 

2r. 

Schnitzler,  Arthur 

Fraulein  Else 

lr. 

Werfel,  Franz 

Jacobovsky  und 

der  Oberst 

lr. 

Zuckmayer,  Carl 

Weihnachtsges- 

chichte 

lr. 

Zweig,  Stefan 

Die  Schach  Novelle 

lr. 

SPANISH  LANGUAGE 

Alvarez  Quintero, 

Serafin  y  Joaquin 

Manana  de  Sol 

lr. 

Arniches,  Carlos 

La  Fiera  Dormida 

lr. 

Cervantes, 

La  Cueva  de 

Miguel  de 

Salamanca;  El  Viejo 

Celoso 

lr. 

Cervantes, 

Los  Habladores  (in¬ 

Miguel  de 

cludes  Lope  de 
Rueda’s  Cornudo  y 
Contento  and  Las 

Aceitunas) 

lr. 

Duran,  Manuel, 

Golden  Treasury  of 

comp. 

Spanish  American 

Verse 

lr. 

Garcia  Lorca, 

Lament  on  the  Death 

Federico 

of  a  Bullfighter,  and 
Other  Poems  and 

Songs 

lr. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Spanish  Prose 

lr. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Spanish  Verse 

lr. 

Jimenez, 

Jimenez  Reading  His 

Juan  Ramon 

Poetry  in  Spanish 

lr. 
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Latin  American 

Antologia  Oral: 

Poets 

Poesia  Hispanoamer 

icana  del  Siglo  XX 

lr. 

Rueda,  Lope  de 

La  Caratula;  Prendas 

de  Amor  (includes 

Auto  de  San  Jorge) 

lr. 

Spanish  Short 

(includes  works  by 

Stories 

Alarcon  and 

Becquer) 

lr. 

Vega,  Lope  de 

Los  Mellindres  de 

Belisa 

lr. 

TAPE  RECORDINGS 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  directly  from  the  Division  for  the 
Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  All  of  these  books 
are  recorded  at  3 %  inches  per  second,  dual  track, 
on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar  tape. 

If  tapes  have  not  been  previously  borrowed,  please 
send  your  first  request  through  your  regional  library. 

1628  Alexander,  Robert  J. 

Today's  Latin  America.  3  reels. 

A  contemporary  political  study. 

1600  Barnum,  Phineas  T. 

Barnum’s  Own  Story.  5  reels. 

1622  Bates,  William  N. 

Euripides,  a  student  of  Human  Nature. 

5  reels. 

1619  Beloff,  Max. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  American  Democracy. 

3  reels. 

1610  Berdyaev,  Nicolas. 

Meaning  of  History.  4  reels. 

A  philosophical  Christian  history  translated 
from  the  Russian. 

1617  Bright,  John. 

A  History  of  Israel.  8  reels. 

A  theologian’s  approach  beginning  with  Is¬ 
rael's  prehistory  and  continuing  through  the 
Old  Testament  period. 

1603  Clarke,  Arthur. 

The  City  and  The  Stars.  3  reels. 

A  science  fiction  novel. 

1629  Coward,  Noel. 

Seven  Stories.  5  reels. 

1618  Galbraith,  John. 

The  Great  Crash,  1929.  3  reels. 


1624  Hazlitt,  William. 

Six  Selected  Essays.  1  reel. 

1627  Hollingshead,  A. 

Elmtown’s  Youth;  the  impact  of  social  class 
on  adolescents.  10  reels. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  social  system  of  a 
Middle-Western  corn  belt  community. 

1602  Holmes,  0. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.  4  reels. 
Consists  of  imaginary  conversations  around 
a  boardinghouse  and  contains  many  of  the 
author's  most  famous  poems. 

1607  Krutch,  Joseph  Wood. 

Experience  and  Art;  some  aspects  of  the 
esthetics  of  literature.  1  reel. 

1613  Lawrence,  D.  H. 

Twilight  in  Italy.  2  reels. 

A  description  of  Italy  including  travel,  social 
life,  and  customs. 

1620  Mossman,  Frank,  ed.,  and  Newton  Morton. 
Principles  of  Transportation.  12  reels. 

1605  Mumford,  Lewis. 

The  Story  of  Utopias.  3  reels. 

1630  Procter,  Maurice. 

The  Midnight  Plumber.  3  reels. 

A  detective  story  set  in  England. 

1616  Renault,  Mary. 

The  Charioteer.  4  reels. 

A  novel  set  in  World  War  II  England  about 
the  homosexual  relationships  of  three  men. 

1604  Sanford,  M. 

At  the  Hemingways,  a  family  portrait.  2  reels. 
Written  by  Hemingway's  older  sister,  the 
book  is  a  picture  of  two  remarkable  parents 
and  their  family. 

1609  Sayers,  Dorothy  L. 

Gaudy  Night.  5  reels. 

A  mystery  story  set  at  Oxford  University. 

1612  Sayers,  Dorothy  L. 

The  Nine  Tailors.  3  reels. 

An  ingenious  and  entertaining  detective  story. 

1606  Sumner,  B.  H. 

Peter  the  Great  and  the  Emergence  of  Russia. 

3  reels. 

The  following  book  is  available  for  purchase  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frank¬ 
fort  Avenue,  Louisville  6: 

Priestley,  J.  B.  and  Spear,  Josephine.  Adventures  in 
English  Literature,  26  records,  $41.60. 


student's  section 

SOURCES  OF  RECORDINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Since  1934,  the  year  the  Library  of  Congress 
through  the  Division  for  the  Blind  began  its 
talking  book  program,  a  sizeable  number  of 
books  has  been  made  available  to  legally  blind 
persons,  especially  students.  At  present,  each  of 
thirty-one  regional  libraries  for  the  blind  around 
the  country  has  approximately  4,000  titles  on 
discs  for  circulation,  and  several  regional  li¬ 
braries  have  in  recent  years  supplemented  their 
disc  recordings  with  a  collection  of  volunteer  re¬ 
cordings  of  over  2,000  books  on  magnetic  tape. 
These  books  are  not  textbooks,  but  are  of  gen¬ 
eral  reading  interest  and  provide  excellent  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  material. 

Other  organizations  also  lend  books  without 
charge.  Recording  for  the  Blind  will  record 
without  charge  on  seven-inch  discs  books  of 
educational  nature  needed  by  students.  Their 
new  catalog  lists  over  7,000  recorded  textbooks 
which  are  on  deposit  at  the  library  in  New  York 
City.  Requests  for  a  copy  of  the  catalog  should 
be  addressed  to  Recording  for  the  Blind,  121 
East  58th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 

Books  and  magazines  of  interest  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents  studying  science  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  from  Science  for  the  Blind,  Haverford, 
Pennsylvania.  A  wide  selection  is  available  at  a 
nominal  cost  for  both  the  amateur  and  profes¬ 
sional  scientist. 

Recently  published  best  sellers  are  often  use¬ 
ful  to  students  and  may  be  borrowed  on  tape  on 
a  subscription  basis  from  Best  Selling  Books  for 
the  Blind,  Sweet  Air  and  Blenheim  Roads, 
Phoenix,  Maryland. 

The  adaptation  of  magnetic  tape  has  allowed 
the  rapid  expansion  of  library  service  by  li¬ 
braries  and  organizations  serving  blind  persons. 
For  one  thing,  recording  equipment  is  relatively 
inexpensive  and  readily  available  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  required  to  produce  discs.  Stu- 
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dents  who  need  a  book  for  school  may  call  upon 
a  volunteer  who  will  record  it  on  tape.  A  list  of 
these  volunteers  is  available  upon  request  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Students  should  not  overlook  the  advantages 
of  belonging  to  a  tape  club.  Membership  in  some 
of  them  is  available  free  to  blind  persons.  Fel¬ 
low  members  will  often  record  special  material 
such  as  lessons,  newspaper  and  magazine  arti¬ 
cles  which  may  be  difficult  to  locate  elsewhere. 
A  list  of  these  clubs  is  in  issues  of  Tape  Record¬ 
ing,  a  magazine  available  on  tape  from  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Details  concerning  member¬ 
ship  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  each  club. 

You  can  have  books  recorded  on  tape  by 
sending  the  print  copy,  which  will  be  returned  to 
you,  and  1 800  foot  reels  of  tape  to  Mrs.  Frances 
Patterson,  National  Braille  Press,  88  St.  Stephen 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  If  it  is  incon¬ 
venient  for  you  to  send  the  tape  reels,  tape  can 
be  bought  directly  from  National  Braille  Press. 
If  you  send  or  buy  the  tape,  you  may  keep  the 
recordings.  The  Library  of  Congress  will  au¬ 
thorize  the  National  Braille  Press  to  record 
books  which  are  considered  necessary  additions 
to  our  collections  on  Library  of  Congress  tape. 
However,  these  tapes  are  sent  on  loan  and  must 
be  returned  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  The 
blind  student  should  submit  a  list  including 
title,  author,  publisher  and  date  of  copyright, 
and  he  will  be  notified  if  any  of  the  books  are 
eligible  for  the  Library  of  Congress  selection 
program. 

For  information  concerning  borrowing  re¬ 
corded  literature,  resources  for  such  material, 
or  the  location  of  books  and  articles  on  specific 
subjects,  blind  students  may  write  directly  to 
Mr.  Alfred  D.  Hagle,  Reference  Librarian,  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind.  Your  letter  will  be  an¬ 
swered  and  referred  to  cooperating  organiza¬ 
tions  where  practicable. 

One  important  resource  for  determining  if  a 
textbook  has  been  recorded  is  the  General 
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Catalog  of  Volunteer-produced  Textbooks  at 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 
Blind  students  may  request  this  information  by 
writing  to  Mr.  Carl  Lappin,  Textbook  Consul¬ 
tant,  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
40206. 

Talking  book  and  tape  catalogs  of  books 
provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  Talking 
Book  Topics  keeps  you  up  to  date  with  current 
releases. 

If  you  have  suggestions  about  our  program 
or  need  information,  please  write  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20540. 


author  of  the  month 


PROFILE:  Helen  Keller 
by  VIRGINIA  PASLEY 


On  Saturday  [June  27]  Helen  Keller,  a  miracle 
of  our  time,  quietly  celebrated  her  84th  birth¬ 
day,  after  a  lifetime  of  helping  those  with  handi¬ 
caps  almost  as  great  as  hers.  Since  she  was  19 
months  old  she  has  never  heard  a  sound,  a  sigh 
or  a  laugh,  a  strain  of  music  or  a  train  whistle, 
nor  has  she  seen  a  ray  of  sunshine,  the  face  of  a 
friend  or  a  baby’s  smile.  For  82  years  her  life 
has  literally  been  in  her  hands,  which  have 
talked  and  listened  for  her,  read  braille  and 
written  essays  and  books — one,  her  early  auto¬ 
biography,  a  classic. 

She  has  outlived  her  beloved  teacher,  Annie 
Sullivan,  who  broke  the  barriers  that  cut  her 
off  from  humanity  and  released  her  brilliant 
mind  and  dauntless  spirit.  Gone,  too,  is  Polly 
Thomson,  who  served  as  eyes  for  both  when 
Annie  ironically  lost  her  vision.  But  a  devoted 
staff,  who  feel  privileged  to  be  with  her  as  she 
grows  old  “with  charm  and  grace,”  helped  “Miss 
Helen”  celebrate  the  new  landmark.  And  her 
sister,  Mrs.  L.  Warren  Tyson,  her  niece  Kathe¬ 
rine,  came  up  from  Montgomery,  Alabama, 
her  brother,  Phillips  Brooks  Keller,  from  Dallas, 
to  be  with  her. 

From  all  over  the  world,  poured  the  birthday 
wishes,  from  kings  and  prime  ministers,  presi¬ 
dents  and  pundits,  from  the  blind  and  the  deaf- 
blind  for  whom  she  toured  the  world,  lectured 
and  wrote  all  her  active  years. 

In  complete  retirement  now,  she  has  contact 
with  few  of  her  Westport,  Conn.,  neighbors, 
writing  but  little,  reading  more,  cuddling  her 
dachshund  Tinka,  a  gift  from  her  good  friend 
Katherine  Cornell,  only  occasionally  visiting 
her  rose  garden  with  Bounce,  the  big  Labrador 
retriever,  another  gift  from  the  famous  actress. 

Though  she  cannot  see  them  or  hear  their 
calls,  the  family  of  catbirds  that  nest  outside 
her  window  bring  her  pleasure,  as  do  the  orioles 
and  robins  when  they  come  to  visit.  She  has 
always  known  when  the  day  was  cloudy  or 
sunny,  sensed  moonlight  and  music  and  laughter 
and  the  character  of  a  visitor. 

“Surely  she  is  our  greatest  woman,”  Kathe¬ 
rine  Cornell  said  of  Helen  Keller  on  her  75th 
birthday  when  she  also  narrated  a  film  about 


her  to  establish  a  world-wide  fund  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  “There  is  her  courage — her  persistence 
that  made  it  possible  to  break  through  the  walls 
of  silence  and  darkness,  to  win  a  degree  cum 
laude  at  Radcliffe,  to  lead  a  useful  and  strenu¬ 
ous  life  dedicated  to  helping  others.  And  there 
is  the  charm  and  simplicity  of  her  personality, 
the  eagerness  with  which  she  faces  each  day.” 

Mark  Twain  called  her  one  of  the  two  most 
interesting  characters  of  the  19th  Century — the 
other  was  Napoleon — and  honors  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  her  and  shrines  built  in  her  honor 
all  around  the  world.  A  moving  and  successful 
play,  “The  Miracle  Worker,”  was  written 
around  Annie  Sullivan’s  heroic  struggle  to  bring 
the  child  Helen  out  of  the  prison  of  her  disabili¬ 
ties.  And  Helen  herself  went  on  the  vaudeville 
stage  and  even  made  an  early  movie  to  raise 
money  for  the  deaf  and  blind.  Every  President 
from  Grover  Cleveland  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
has  been  her  host. 

Her  sense  of  humor,  her  capacity  for  laughter 
and  her  incredible  ability  for  mental  imagery 
have  given  her  life  a  breadth  and  variety  few 
with  full  sight  and  hearing  have  achieved.  She 
enjoys  the  taste  of  good  food — the  birthday 
cake  baked  for  her  by  her  cook  on  Saturday — 
the  wind  on  her  face,  the  scent  of  flowers  and 
green  things,  the  knowledge  that  a  hat  is  pretty 
or  a  dress  becoming.  But  most  of  all  she  has 
treasured  people,  given  and  won  love  and  de¬ 
votion  her  whole  life  long. 

Her  day  ended  Saturday  like  all  her  days, 
reading  in  her  Braille  Bible — “This  then  is  the 
message  which  we  have  heard  of  Him  and  de¬ 
clare  unto  you  that  God  is  light  and  in  Him 
is  no  darkness  at  all.” 

From  Newsday,  a  Long  Island  paper,  June  29,  1964. 


Listed  below  are  the  two  most  recently  recorded 
books  by  Helen  Keller,  both  read  by  Ethel  Everett: 

1.  Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy;  a  tribute  by  the 
foster-child  of  her  mind. 

2.  The  Open  Door. 

Call  your  Public  Library  O  7 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  O  1 


birthday 


This  year  the  whole  world  is  celebrating  the  400th 
birthday  of  William  Shakespeare.  We  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  recent  biography  made  available  as  a  talk¬ 
ing  book,  together  with  a  list  of  Shakespeare’s  works 
on  talking  books  and  on  tape. 


Shakespeare:  A  Biography  442 

by  Peter  Quennell.  World,  1963.  Read  by  Arnold 
Moss.  AFB,  1964.  llr. 

Reviewed  by  Arthur  Lithgow 

Since  Peter  Quennell,  when  he  began  his  biog¬ 
raphy,  provisionally  entitled  it  In  Search  of 
Shakespeare,  we  may  assume  he  was  pursuing 
the  quest  of  many  a  scholar  and  Shakespeare- 
lover  for  the  man  behind  the  plays,  the  elusive 
wraith  behind  the  legends,  the  historical  person 
who  tossed  such  burning  constellations  into  the 
heavens  of  literature  but  left  so  few  footprints 
on  the  sands  of  his  own  time. 

But  what  we  have  in  Shakespeare:  A  Biog¬ 
raphy  is  what  the  world  must  probably  be  for¬ 
ever  content  with:  a  conscientious  view  of  the 
landscape  of  Shakespeare,  lit  with  the  imagined 
presence  of  the  man. 

O  TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS 
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The  Elizabethan  Age  was  a  lively  and  liti¬ 
gious  time,  and  there  are  court  and  county 
records,  state  papers  and  personal  letters,  diaries 
and  literary  notes,  stationers’  registers  and  ac¬ 
counts  of  daily  transactions,  all  of  which  have 
provided  grist  for  the  scholarly  mill  through 
three  centuries  of  Shakespearean  study.  And 
the  remarkable  fact  is  that  all  of  these  records 
are  those  of  other  men;  Shakespeare  himself  left 
no  letter,  no  marginal  note,  no  handwritten 
dedication  or  inscription — not  even  a  holograph 
manuscript. 

Like  a  scholar  and  his  clerk  in  one  of  the 
plays,  Quennell  may  say,  “We  turned  o’er  many 
books  together,”  and  these  are  the  conclusions: 
we  leave  our  “search  for  Shakespeare”  and 
bring  you  one  more  biography.  A  very  gracious 
biography  it  is,  too,  since  it  is  culled  from  an 
age  rich  in  the  use  of  its  own  good  English 
terms.  A  single  quotation  from  the  Treatise  of 
the  Soul  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  contemporary 
of  Shakespeare,  may  suffice  as  an  example:  “As 
the  fire  mounteth  of  itself  upward  and  is  car¬ 
ried  round  with  the  heavens,  so  the  soul  of 
man  is  led  upward  ...  till  it  come  to  God.  The 
mind,  in  searching  causes,  is  never  quiet  till  it 
come  to  God  .  .  .” 

In  contradistinction  to  many  Shakespeare 
commentators  Mr.  Quennell  is  neither  detractor 
nor  idolator,  but  patiently  examines  the  shape 
and  force  of  the  Elizabethan  Age,  seeking  clues 
to  the  origins  of  the  immortal  works.  Taking 
Hamlet  at  his  word  that  “the  players  are  the 
abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  their  time,”  he 
seeks  parallels  in  contemporary  abstracts  and 
briefs. 

If  the  result  of  this  kind  of  search  conveys 
a  faint  impression  that  Shakespeare  was  a  little 
tedious  as  a  literary  browser — a  snapper-up  of 
bits  and  scraps  of  written  oddments  which  he 
conscientiously  formulated  into  dialogue,  a  cof¬ 
fee-house  conversationalist  who  must  have  heard 
of  this  or  that  treatise  or  been  aware  of  such 
and  such  a  translation — the  fault  lies  in  the 
scholarly  temperament,  which  is  capable  of 
feasting  upon  such  orts.  However,  Mr.  Quen¬ 
nell  shows  that  he  is  aware  that  creative  genius 


does  not  spring  from  these  meager  sources 
alone:  “Such  hypotheses  ignore  the  nature  of 
genius,  and  the  creative  methods  that  men  of 
genius  employ.  Every  work  of  art  is  produced, 
not  by  a  single  decisive  experience,  but  by  the 
slow  accumulation  of  ideas  and  feelings,  to 
which  some  sudden  experience  acts  as  a  cata¬ 
lyst.”  And:  “All  great  artists  seem  to  be  en¬ 
dowed  with  prodigious  powers  of  recollection; 
their  memories  preserve  innumerable  fragments, 
which,  during  the  disturbances  that  attend  the 
creative  process,  suddenly  reappear  upon  the 
surface  of  the  mind.” 

In  1949  Marchette  Chute  produced  Shake¬ 
speare  of  London,  which,  like  Mr.  Quennell’s 
book,  is  a  record  of  the  times,  the  places,  and 
the  people  whose  lives  were  given  significance 
by  the  mere  existence  of  Shakespeare. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  December  7,  1963. 


TALKING  BOOKS 

Shakespeare  of  London  558 

by  Marchette  Chute,  read  by  Donald  Madden,  9r. 

Shakespeare;  a  biography  442 

by  Peter  Quennell,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  Hr. 

Shakespeare  Without  Tears 

by  Margaret  Webster,  read  by  Margaret  Webster,  12r. 

Ages  of  Man;  readings  from  Shakespeare 
by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Sir  John  Gielgud,  lr. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  348 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  4r.  (In 
same  container:  Shakespeare,  King  Lear.) 

As  You  Like  It 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Margaret  Webster, 
4r.  (In  same  container:  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar.) 

Hamlet  287 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Staats  Cotsworth, 

4r. 

King  Lear  348 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Michael  Clarke 
Laurence,  4r.  (In  same  container:  Shakespeare,  An¬ 
tony  and  Cleopatra.) 


Macbeth  557 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Michael  Clarke 
Laurence,  3r.  (In  same  container:  Shakespeare,  Ro¬ 
meo  and  Juliet.) 

Othello  225 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
4r. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  557 

by  William  Shakespeare,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
3r.  (In  same  container:  Shakespeare,  Macbeth.) 


AND  ON  TAPE 

Shakespeare’s  Progress  807 

by  Frank  O’Connor.  4  reels. 

All’s  Well  That  Ends  Well  1041 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

Comedy  of  Errors  1278 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

Hamlet  196 

by  William  Shakespeare.  2  reels. 

Julius  Caesar  1038 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

King  Henry  V  841 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

King  Lear  1039 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

King  Richard  II  142 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

King  Richard  III  275 

by  William  Shakespeare.  2  reels. 

Macbeth  127 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  1332 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  1034 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

Othello  1035 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew  1037 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 

The  Tempest  1036 

by  William  Shakespeare.  1  reel. 


Call  your  Public  Library  O  O 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  O  ^ 
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Blind  children  at  Cradle  Beach  Camp,  Angola  on  the  Lake, 
New  York,  enjoying  books  on  the  beach. 


SUMMER  READING  PROGRAMS 

The  leisure  hours  of  the  past  summer  found 
many  children  participating  in  vacation  reading 
clubs  throughout  the  nation.  Many  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind  have  become  aware  of 
the  need  for  organizing  programs  administered 
by  their  staffs  or  for  participating  with  summer 
camps  or  public  libraries  within  their  region. 

Most  of  the  programs  of  the  regional  libraries 
are  conducted  from  June  1  through  August  31, 
and  prizes  or  certificates  are  awarded  for  suc¬ 
cessful  completion  of  requirements.  The  use  of 
a  theme  (Carnival  of  Books,  Adventure  to 
Space)  is  popular. 

A  children’s  librarian  commented: 

“Good  reading  clubs  encourage  reading  not 
only  among  the  natural  readers  but  also  among 
the  uninitiated,  the  indifferent,  and  the  unaware. 
They  also  provide  opportunities  for  the  librar¬ 
ian  and  child  to  become  better  acquainted,  for 
the  child  to  be  guided  to  unexplored  interests, 
for  the  librarian  to  learn  the  contents  of  many 
books  she  blithely  recommends!  Reading  be¬ 
comes  its  own  reward  and  the  certificate 
awarded  at  the  end  of  the  season  becomes  the 
tangible  recognition  of  a  proud  accomplish¬ 
ment.” 

For  further  information  about  reading  pro¬ 
grams  conducted  for  blind  children,  please 


write  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  Your  comments 
and  suggestions  about  similar  programs  will  be 
welcomed. 


READER’S  DIGEST 
IN  LARGE  TYPE 

A  large  type  edition  of  Reader's  Digest  has  been 
made  possible  by  Xerox  Corporation’s  process 
called  xerography  with  letters  2V2  times  the 
size  of  those  in  the  regular  edition.  The  price  is 
$4.50  per  month  or  $25.65  for  six  months,  and 
checks  should  be  made  to  Xerox  Corporation. 

For  further  information  write  Xerox  Corpora¬ 
tion,  P.  O.  Box  3300,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York,  New  York. 


LIBRARY  SERVICE 

AND  THE  88TH  CONGRESS 

The  Library  of  Congress  provides  free  library 
service  to  legally  blind  persons.  Three  bills  be¬ 
fore  the  88th  Congress  would  extend  this  serv¬ 
ice  to  those  who  are  near-blind  and  those  with¬ 
out  use  of  their  hands,  readers  not  before 
covered. 

S.  1025,  introduced  by  Senator  John  G. 
Tower,  seeks  to  amend  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1931,  to  read  “blind  and  armless,”  defining 
“armless”  as  a  person  who  has  suffered  the 
anatomical  loss  or  use  of  both  arms  at  or  above 
the  elbow.  HR  2853,  introduced  by  Rep.  Glenn 
Cunningham,  would  extend  service  to  near¬ 
blind  and  quadriplegic.  A  constituent,  Miss 
Ruby  Heine,  who  inspired  this  legislation,  uses 
a  portable  iron  lung  as  a  result  of  polio  con¬ 
tracted  while  in  high  school.  HR  8045,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland,  is  the  same 
as  HR  2853. 

S.  2814,  introduced  by  Senator  Carl  T. 
Curtis,  will,  if  enacted,  amend  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 
1949  to  allow  nonprofit  organizations  provid¬ 
ing  free  library  service  to  blind  persons  to  re¬ 
ceive  surplus  personal  property  as  nonprofit 
libraries  now  do. 


In  the  postal  field,  Senator  Everett  M.  Dirk- 
sen’s  bill,  S.  2182,  would  modify  the  postal 
regulations  benefiting  blind  persons  to  permit 
letters  to  and  from  blind  individuals,  tape, 
braille,  and  large  type  to  be  mailed  free,  instead 
of  first  or  third  as  at  present.  HR  8695  (Rep. 
Donald  Rumsfeld)  and  HR  8799  (Rep.  Albert 
Watson)  are  the  companion  House  bills. 

No  bill  so  far  introduced  for  free  library 
service  to  near-blind  and  other  handicapped 
persons,  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

MARK  (YE)  (THE)  TWAIN 
by  DORA  JANE  HAMBLIN 

Recently  I  had  occasion  to  read  extensively  in 
the  special  field  of  literary  detective  work.  The 
question  at  hand  was,  just  who  wrote  Shake¬ 
speare  {Life,  April  24);  and  while  I  had  been 
aware  for  years  that  a  controversy  existed  on 
this  point,  I  had  no  idea  at  all  how  sharp  the 
tools  of  these  literary  sleuths  were,  and  how 
corrosive  to  simple  trust  and  exposure  to  their 
methods  could  be.  Until  that  time  it  had  never 
occurred  to  me,  I  must  admit,  that  anybody  but 
Shakespeare  had  written  Shakespeare.  But  the 
seeds  of  doubt  spring  vigorously  once  they  are 
sown  and,  when  one  literary  god  is  shaken,  all 
others  tremble.  It  is  now  astonishing  to  me  that 
no  suspicion  of  literary  imposture  has  ever  here¬ 
tofore  fallen  upon  Mark  Twain. 

What  do  we  actually  know  about  “Mark 
Twain”  anyway?  Orthodox  scholarship  de¬ 
scribes  him  as  one  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens, 
born  in  Florida,  Missouri,  in  1835,  the  fifth 
child  of  John  Marshall  Clemens,  a  man  of  vast 
dreams  and  little  money-making  talent  who  had 
a  considerable  record  of  business  failures. 
Young  Sam  Clemens  quit  school  at  about  12 
and  drifted  into  a  series  of  jobs,  from  village 
typesetter  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Mississippi 
riverboat  pilot.  When  he  was  21  he  began,  but 
didn’t  finish,  some  fanciful  works  purporting 
to  be  The  Adventures  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
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Snodgrass ,  characterized  by  atrocious  grammar 
and  wild  misspellings.  During  one  of  his  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  of  unemployment  he  visited  a 
friend  in  Calaveras  County,  Calif.,  where  he 
heard  a  local  legend  about  a  jumping  frog  which 
he  carefully  copied  down  and  sent  to  a  New 
York  paper.  It  was  printed  in  1865  and  caused 
some  stir. 

Could  such  a  man  truly  have  written  the 
wryly  perceptive  The  Innocents  Abroad,  or  The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,  or  A  Connecticut  Yan¬ 
kee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court ? 

Orthodox  believers  in  the  writer  from  Han¬ 
nibal  have  assumed  that  Sam  Clemens,  recalling 
his  days  on  the  Mississippi,  had  taken  the  name 
from  a  peculiar  river  nomenclature  dealing  with 
measurement  of  water.  Yet  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  name  has  another  meaning  entirely, 
that  it  is  a  cryptic  instruction  to  “Mark  (Ye) 
(the)  Twain”;  i.e.,  “There  are  two  of  us — 
Twain.” 

Even  more  significant,  to  the  perceptive 
reader,  is  the  interior  evidence  in  Twain’s 
works.  While,  on  the  surface,  Twain’s  charac¬ 
ters  are  appealing  prototypes  of  frontier  inno¬ 
cence  and  humor  (their  origins  drawn,  signifi¬ 
cantly,  from  such  eastern  writers  as  Thoreau 
and  Whitman),  their  deeper  significance  is  the 
failure  of  innocence  in  the  face  of  reality.  Did 
Huckleberry  Finn  and  his  friend  Jim  find  true 
freedom  on  their  raft  ride  down  the  Mississippi? 
They  did  not.  In  the  end  they  were  defeated, 
made  to  accept  the  yoke  of  a  more  orderly 
civilization.  Could  such  an  idea  have  entered 
the  head  of  a  true  frontier  innocent  like  Sam 
Clemens?  I  submit  that  it  could  not. 

Consider  also  the  name  “Huckleberry  Finn.” 
Significantly,  the  huckleberry  is  native  to  the 
regions  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  wave  of 
Irish  immigration  which  would  have  suggested 
“Finn”  had  not  in  Clemens’  day  reached  the 
Middle  West. 

Ponder  Tom  Sawyer  and  his  fence.  In  getting 
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someone  else  to  do  his  work  for  him,  Tom  re¬ 
sorted  to  a  crafty  Yankee  trader’s  trick — not 
the  idea  of  a  sturdy  Midwesterner  at  all. 

Yet,  if  Clemens  didn’t  write  the  works,  who 
did? 

There  was  a  man  of  Clemens’  era  who  had 
the  knowledge  to  have  written  them,  who  cher¬ 
ished  a  blighted  dream  of  the  rustic  life,  whose 
towering  stature  would  not  permit  him  to  affix 
his  name  to  works  which  hid  their  truth  behind 
a  mask  of  rough  frontier  humor.  That  man  was 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  poet,  world 
traveler,  linguist. 

Born  into  an  aristocratic  family  in  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1807,  Longfellow  spent  three  years 
as  a  young  man  in  Europe,  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  to  teach  at  Bowdoin  and  later  at  Harvard. 
He  published  the  long  poem  Evangeline  in 
1847,  full  of  references  not  only  to  the  land  of 
“murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks”  but  also 
to  “the  broad  and  swift  Mississippi.”  Then  in 
1855  came  Hiawatha,  his  paean  of  praise  to 
the  noble  savage.  But  within  a  few  years,  Long¬ 
fellow,  a  romantic  who  dreamed  of  perfection, 
began  to  despair,  sensing  that  the  chicaneries 
of  the  Old  World  could  come  right  along  to  the 
new.  However,  the  man  who  had  written  “A 
Psalm  of  Life”  (“Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  num¬ 
bers /Life  is  but  an  empty  dream” ) ,  who  had  cele¬ 
brated  Paul  Revere  and  Miles  Standish  and  the 
Village  Smithy  in  verse  which  was  on  the  lips 
of  all  his  countrymen,  could  hardly  reveal  the 
depth  of  his  disillusion. 

It  is  not  possible  that  just  at  this  time  he  saw 
Sam  Clemens’  little  tale  of  the  jumping  frog 
and  recognized  in  its  author  the  voice  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  innocent,  a  man  who  could  be  used  to 
sound  the  warning  out  there  on  the  frontier 
and  later,  perhaps,  across  the  nation,  that  the 
idyllic  life  had  again  receded  from  man’s  grasp? 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  book  signed 
“Mark  Twain,”  The  Celebrated  Jumping  Frog 
of  Calaveras  County  and  Other  Sketches,  ap¬ 
peared  in  1867,  just  two  years  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  original  brief  sketch,  and  that  in  the 
same  year  Sam  Clemens  suddenly  had  enough 
money  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe.  After  he  re- 


turned,  a  second  book  by  “Mark  Twain”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1869,  The  Innocents  Abroad. 

Once  Clemens’  identity  as  “Mark  Twain” 
had  been  made  clear  in  the  public  mind,  it 
would  of  course  have  been  much  easier  for 
Longfellow  to  let  himself  go,  to  pour  out  all 
the  wry  fun  he  wished  to  heap  upon  his  own 
lost  dreams.  Tom  Sawyer  came  out  in  1876, 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  in  1881,  Huckle¬ 
berry  Finn  in  1884. 

Unfortunately  no  documents  have  been 
turned  up  which  indicate  just  how  the  written 
materials  changed  hands.  It  is  equally  logical 
to  think  that  Clemens  sketched  out  his  own 
rudimentary  works  and  Longfellow  finished 
them,  or  to  think  that  Longfellow  did  the  ori¬ 
ginal  writing  and  let  Clemens  put  his  words 
into  a  contemporary,  frontier  idiom.  It  is  only 
a  step  in  either  direction,  after  all,  from  Long¬ 
fellow’s  “A  boy’s  will  is  wind’s  will/ And  the 
thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts’  to 
Huck  Finn’s  ride  down  the  river. 

We  do  know  from  contemporary  records  that 
upon  one  very  famous  occasion  the  Twain  did 
meet.  It  was  a  dinner  celebrating  the  70th  birth¬ 
day  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  in  1877.  Long¬ 
fellow,  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  were  pres¬ 
ent,  as  was  Sam  Clemens.  And  Clemens,  as 
“Mark  Twain,”  was  one  of  the  speakers.  He 
delivered  an  extraordinary  address,  considered 
one  of  the  funniest  things  he  ever  “wrote,”  in 
which  he  debunked  the  New  England  sages.  He 
conjured  up  an  imaginary  visit  of  three  vagrants 
posing  as  Longfellow,  Emerson  and  Holmes  to 
a  mining  cabin  out  West  and  there  had  them 
spiel  off  “their”  poetry  to  the  miner  while  eat¬ 
ing  his  food  and  lapping  up  his  liquor.  Then  he 
had  “Longfellow”  steal  the  poor  fellow’s  boots, 
leaving  behind  next  morning  a  note  quoting 
from  Longfellow’s  own  poetry  “Lives  of  great 
men  all  around  us /We  can  make  our  lives  sub¬ 
lime;/ And,  departing,  leave  behind  us/Foot- 
prints  on  the  sands  of  Time.” 

It  was  a  performance  so  outrageous  that  it 
stirred  a  hullaballoo  in  intellectual  circles. 
Though  no  one  remarked  it  at  the  time,  it  seems 


obvious  that  the  speech  could  have  been  written 
by  nobody  except  Longfellow  himself,  using 
the  insult  to  make  sure  his  deception  would 
not  be  suspected. 

Orthodox  scholars  will  of  course  point  out 
that  Longfellow  dies  “too  soon”  (in  1882,  be¬ 
fore  actual  publication  of  Huckleberry  Finn  and 
A  Connecticut  Yankee ),  but  if  the  deception 
were  to  work  at  all,  then  obviously  “Mark 
Twain”  could  not  have  suddenly  stopped  writ¬ 
ing  when  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  dies. 
Longfellow,  a  prolific  writer,  must  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  problem,  so  could  he  not  have  drafted 
a  number  of  works  to  be  released  after  his 
demise? 

Other  researchers,  I  suspect,  already  share 
my  theory.  In  the  February  1964  issue  of  the 
magazine  Encounter  there  is  an  article  by  the 
eminent  British  critic  David  Daiches  entitled 
Mark  T wain  as  Hamlet  ( ! ) .  In  it  Mr.  Daiches 
says,  “It  was  hard  for  Mark  Twain  to  be  both 
an  American  humorist  and  an  American  man 
of  letters,  for  the  former  role  tended  to  under¬ 
mine  the  latter.  Yet  he  wanted  to  be  both”  (the 
italics  are  mine). 

Did  he  “want”  to  be  both?  Or  was  he,  as  the 
evidence  so  clearly  suggests,  two  different  men 
entirely? 

Under  all  these  circumstances  I  must  suggest 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  responsible 
scholars  to  open  the  grave  of  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow  at  Mount  Auburn,  Cambridge, 
Mass,  to  search  for  manuscripts  which  may 
shed  light  upon  the  entire  question. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Life, 
where  it  appeared  July  10,  1964. 


Listed  below  are  recordings  of  works  by  Mark  Twain 
followed  by  their  talking  book  number: 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn,  32 

The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  95 

A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur's  Court,  638 

Hal  Holbrook  in  Mark  Twain  Tonight 

Life  on  the  Mississippi 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  34 

Puddinhead  Wilson  and  those  Extraordinary  Twins 
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EYES  FOR  TEXANS: 

Regional  Library  for  the  Blind 
William  K.  Peace,  III 
Assistant  State  Librarian 

The  exciting  realm  of  the  printed  page  opens 
up  to  blind  Texans  through  the  services  of  the 
Regional  Library  for  the  Blind,  Texas  State  Li¬ 
brary.  From  humble  beginnings  in  1919,  the 
service  has  mushroomed  to  require  seven  full¬ 
time  employees  who  send  braille  and  talking 
books  regularly  to  nearly  3,000  active  readers. 

Some  long-time  patrons  may  remember  the 
opening  of  library  service  to  the  blind  some  45 
years  ago  in  September  1919,  and  the  two  fa¬ 
vorites  of  the  day:  How  to  Knit  and  Crochet 
and  Little  Miss  Grouch.  In  the  first  year  of  op¬ 
eration,  the  library  acquired  over  one  hundred 
books,  mostly  in  New  York  Point,  but  a  few 
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braille  books  were  included.  Although  the  Texas 
State  School  for  the  Blind  taught  New  York 
Point  at  that  time,  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  decided  to  use  braille  exclusively, 
and  an  important  service  of  the  Texas  State 
Library  in  its  early  years  was  the  issuing  of  in¬ 
structions  for  learning  braille.  By  1930  the  li¬ 
brary  contained  1,259  titles,  mostly  braille,  but 
still  included  sizable  collections  of  New  York 
Point  and  Moon  type. 

The  year  1934  was  a  banner  year  for  the 
Texas  State  Library,  with  its  designation  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  as  one  of  the  regional  li¬ 
braries  for  the  blind  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
talking  book  program  in  September  with  120 
books  and  53  readers  provided  with  talking 
book  machines  by  the  government. 

When  the  Texas  Archives  and  Library  Build¬ 
ing,  which  houses  all  but  two  divisions  of  the 
Texas  State  Library,  was  constructed  in  1961, 
the  regional  library  for  the  blind  was  included 
in  the  plans;  however,  the  growth  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Texas  was  not  visualized  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  has  actually  grown.  The  regional 
library  is  bursting  at  the  seams  now,  and  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  in  service  continues, 
new  space  for  storage  of  books  and  readers’ 
records  will  have  to  be  found  unless  other  means 
of  reducing  the  size  of  the  collection,  such  as 
tape  masters  replacing  the  multiple  copies  of 
phonograph  discs,  are  inaugurated  in  the  near 
future. 

Many  readers  have  complimented  us  on  the 
improved  service  since  the  library  inaugurated  a 
new  mailing  system  in  the  fall  of  1963.  The  new 
plan  allows  readers  to  set  their  own  reading 
pace,  since  they  are  sent  books  as  they  return 
the  ones  they  have  completed.  Previously,  circu¬ 
lation  was  on  a  time  basis,  a  method  whereby 
every  reader  was  sent  books  several  times  per 
month,  and  some  readers  found  the  intervals 
too  long,  while  books  piled  up  on  others.  Peri¬ 
odicals  circulate  on  a  rotation  basis,  which  en¬ 
courages  readers  to  return  magazines  promptly 
so  that  they  may  receive  the  next  issue  without 
delay. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  blind  children 


are  included  in  “the  world’s  largest  reading 
club,”  the  Texas  Reading  Club,  a  summer  pro¬ 
gram  sponsored  by  all  Texas  public  libraries, 
with  a  total  enrollment  currently  at  37,700.  In¬ 
vitations  were  sent  to  all  the  young  blind  read¬ 
ers  to  join  the  club  and  read  twelve  books  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  response  was  enthusiastic. 
At  the  end  of  the  summer,  each  reader  who  re¬ 
turns  his  log  with  twelve  or  more  titles  listed  will 
receive  a  personal  braille  certificate  of  his 
achievement. 

With  the  cooperation  of  volunteer  agencies 
in  Houston,  Dallas,  and  San  Angelo,  braille  de¬ 
pository  libraries  have  been  set  up  for  children 
in  those  cities.  The  Dallas  Services  for  Blind 
Children  pioneered  in  this  project  in  the  spring 
of  1962.  A  reading  room  was  set  up  for  children 
in  the  area,  with  braille  books  sent  by  the  Texas 
State  Library.  New  books  replace  the  ones  for 
which  there  is  little  demand.  In  addition  to  the 
deposit  of  braille  books  from  the  State  Library, 
volunteer  groups  in  Dallas  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  availability  of  added  reading  ma¬ 
terials,  some  of  which  our  own  regional  library 
has  purchased  for  use  by  other  readers  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

November  1962  saw  the  opening  of  a  similar 
library  at  the  Houston  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
Titles  sent  by  the  Texas  State  Library  are  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  large  number  of  books  pur¬ 
chased  by  private  donations.  Lists  of  available 
books  are  circulated  among  children  and  their 
parents,  and  a  quarterly  newsletter  to  parents 
and  teachers  advises  them  of  innovations  and 
also  of  new  titles.  Many  books  are  borrowed  by 
teachers  of  blind  children  and  are  lent  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  classroom,  and  children  borrow 
books  independently  to  read  at  home.  This  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  library  and  has  helped 
stimulate  reading  by  the  young  people  in  the 
Houston  area. 

The  new  Lighthouse  recently  organized  in 
San  Angelo,  some  200  miles  west  of  Austin, 
allowed  space  for  a  third  braille  deposit  library 
collection,  which  included  books  for  all  ages 
rather  than  for  just  young  people’s  materials. 
Although  the  library  opened  only  a  year  ago. 


the  circulation  figures  show  that  this  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  service  with  the  200  blind  and  partially- 
sighted  readers  residing  in  the  area.  Eventually, 
talking  books,  as  well  as  tapes,  will  be  added  to 
the  deposit  collections  in  these  and  other  neigh¬ 
boring  areas. 

The  Texas  State  Library  is  probably  the  only 
regional  library  for  the  blind  cooperating  with 
a  state  university  in  providing  books  for  a  braille 
reading  room.  The  University  of  Texas  Aca¬ 
demic  Center  opened  a  special  reading  room  for 
the  blind,  with  a  talking  book  machine  for  the 
convenience  of  blind  students  and  a  1 60  volume 
collection  of  braille  lent  by  the  Texas  State  Li¬ 
brary.  This  met  a  real  need  of  blind  students,  for 
they  can  find  reference  materials  handily  and 
can  use  them  on  the  campus. 

Ballooning  circulation  means  that  much  more 
shelf  space  and  extra  staff  members  will  be 
needed  to  keep  pace  with  this  growth,  and  the 
library  hopes,  of  course,  to  add  to  its  service 
more  conveniences  for  the  readers.  Already  in 
practice  is  the  making  of  a  more  complete  sub¬ 
ject  card  catalog  for  our  braille  collection,  so 
that  requests  for  books  on  special  subjects  can 
be  met  more  easily.  Recently,  we  have  been  add¬ 
ing  more  and  more  books  by  purchase,  in  order 
that  we  might  have  a  more  complete  collection. 

Texas  State  Library  has  the  fine  cooperation 
of  several  private  philanthropic  agencies,  who 
can  provide  readers  with  specialized  books  not 
available  through  the  Library  of  Congress.  We 
refer  many  requests  for  textbooks  and  religious 
material  to  these  organizations,  to  the  delight 
of  readers  who  despaired  of  ever  finding  them. 
The  Texas  State  Library  is  eager  to  help  all 
volunteer  groups  aiding  the  blind.  A  group  of 
Austinites  is  presently  planning  to  organize  a 
service  for  students  which  is  sorely  needed  in 
this  area.  The  library  will  cooperate  with  the 
Austin  Volunteer  Visual  Aides,  who  will  braille 
or  tape  record  materials  needed  for  classwork, 
and  with  a  volunteer  group  of  braille  transcrib¬ 
ers  at  the  State  Penitentiary  at  Huntsville.  In¬ 
roads  are  being  made  in  the  utilization  of  volun- 
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teer  groups  in  Texas  with  only  the  surface 
scratched. 

Much  more  personal  contact  with  not  only 
volunteer  groups  but  official,  city,  county,  and 
state  agencies  is  needed  in  Texas.  With  this  in 
mind,  the  proposal  of  providing  a  full-time  per¬ 
son  as  consultant,  library  services  for  the  blind, 
or  special  services  consultant,  working  directly 
with  these  groups  as  well  as  with  the  individual 
readers  when  possible,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  program.  A  person  such  as  this  could  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  program  by  ap¬ 
plying  the  first-hand  knowledge  acquired  from 
all  parts  of  the  state,  to  the  development  of 
future  library  services  of  the  Regional  Library 
for  the  Blind  in  Texas. 

As  many  readers  are  aware,  the  biggest 
change  in  the  future  will  be  magnetic  tape.  The 
Texas  State  Library  hopes  to  start  its  own  tape 
program  in  1965,  lending  tapes  to  readers  who 
have  their  own  recorders.  Presently,  recorders 
are  not  distributed  by  the  government,  and  so 
the  service  will  be  on  a  limited  scale  at  first.  In 
looking  to  the  future  when  perhaps  all  books  for 
the  blind  will  be  taped,  we  are  preparing  for 
this  change  at  least  in  our  planning.  We  hope 
to  initiate  a  tape  program  whereby  materials  re¬ 
lating  to  Texas  and  other  local  interest  subjects 
can  be  taped  by  volunteer  readers  by  way  of  our 
proposed  tape  duplicating  equipment.  The  use 
of  master  tapes  will  allow  the  maximum  number 
of  titles  to  be  stored  in  minimum  space. 

One  special  use  of  tape  which  the  Texas  State 
Library  is  contemplating  for  the  future  is  what 
we  call  newpaptape,  which  is  our  symbol 
for  taped  Texas  newspaper  articles.  If  demand 
warrants  the  expense,  and  if  our  readers  ap¬ 
prove,  it  is  possible  that  editorials  from  major 
Texas  newspapers  will  be  taped  monthly  by  the 
regional  library.  Other  items  of  interest  will  be 
added  as  the  program  progresses,  if  they  are  re¬ 
quested  and  prove  popular. 
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Patrons  will  be  delighted  to  hear  that  the  tape 
system  eliminates  some  of  their  pet  peeves:  lost 
records,  worn  or  warped  records,  and  the  heavy 
containers.  The  library  will  keep  on  permanent 
file  a  collection  of  master  tapes,  and  each  book 
will  be  reproduced  from  the  master  for  indi¬ 
vidual  readers. 

Mr.  William  K.  Peace,  m,  the  assistant  state 
librarian,  is  personally  responsible  for  the  re¬ 
gional  library  for  the  blind.  A  native  Texan,  his 
interest  in  libraries  stems  from  early  associa¬ 
tions  when  he  lived  in  Fort  Worth  with  an  aunt 
who  has  worked  with  the  county  and  city  library 
system  for  over  twenty-five  years.  As  a  young 
boy  he  visited  county  deposit  stations  and 
helped  in  a  branch  library.  Mr.  Peace  has  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  degree  in  history  from  Texas  Chris¬ 
tian  University,  an  M.Ed.  from  the  University  of 
Texas,  and  has  recently  received  an  M.S.  in 
Library  Science  from  Louisiana  State  Univer¬ 
sity.  During  World  War  II  he  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  aboard  subchasers  and  transports.  As  as¬ 
sistant  state  librarian,  Mr.  Peace  makes  frequent 
trips  throughout  the  state  and  attends  national 
meetings  related  to  library  service  to  the  blind. 
He  has  visited  the  regional  libraries  for  the  blind 
in  Oklahoma  and  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  Lois  F.  LaBauve,  division  head,  is  also 
a  native  Texan  and  graduated  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  with  a  major  in  English  and 
French.  Mrs.  LaBauve  represented  the  library 
at  the  Quinquennial  World  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held 
in  New  York  in  July. 

Library  service  for  the  blind  can  be  among 
the  most  important  opportunities  available  to 
these  special  citizens.  More  and  more  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  reading  braille  and  talking  books, 
and  they  spread  their  news  with  joy.  To  our 
fellow  Texas  citizens  including  our  present  read¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  future  readers,  whom  we  are  mak¬ 
ing  every  effort  to  reach,  we  hope  we  are  pro¬ 
viding  library  service  which  meets  reading  needs 
and  desires,  and  we  dedicate  our  efforts  to  im¬ 
proving  our  services  to  them  in  the  future. 
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Hurray  for  Me 

by  S.  J.  Wilson.  Crown.  Read  by  L.  Robinson,  6r. 
Reviewed  by  Irving  Malin. 

Bobby  Hirshman,  the  hero  of  S.  J.  Wilson’s 
Hurray  for  Me,  is  a  bright  five-year-old,  but  he 
cannot  understand  the  sudden  disruption  of  his 
world.  Why  has  his  mother  temporarily  aban¬ 
doned  him?  Why  must  his  friend  Johnny  move 
into  an  orphanage?  Why  do  people  die?  He 
tells  us:  “My  world  was  the  dot  under  a  ques¬ 
tion  mark.”  Bobby  searches  everywhere  for  an¬ 
swers — in  school,  synagogue,  and  even  candy 
store — but  the  ones  he  discovers  are  too  “en¬ 
lightened”  to  change  him.  He  must  find  his  own 
truth.  Miraculously  he  does  as  he  watches  the 
funeral  of  Johnny’s  mother  (and  all  mothers?) : 
life  continues  “out  of  Eden.” 

Of  course,  we  have  met  Bobby  (and  his 
mother)  in  many  other  American- Jewish  works 
— Call  It  Sleep,  by  Henry  Roth,  and  Genesis, 
by  Delmore  Schwartz,  to  name  only  two.  His 
rite  of  passage,  although  occasionally  funny  and 
tender,  does  not  surprise  us  very  much.  It  re¬ 
mains  stereotyped. 

There  is  a  related  problem.  Mr.  Wilson  must 
make  us  believe  in  childhood.  This  requires 
great  craft.  He  has  to  suspend  himself;  he  has 
to  be  adult  and  childish,  all-knowing  and  inno¬ 
cent.  But  he  cannot  “let  go.”  He  views  childhood 
as  he  thinks  it  should  be;  consequently,  he  does 
not  capture  its  terrifying  moments  (as  does 
Henry  Roth).  Usually  he  is  content  to  give  us 
bouncy  dialogue,  poetic  set-pieces,  and  Old 
World  charm. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  Mr.  Wilson  has  tal¬ 
ent;  too  often  he  manipulates  Bobby  (and  us) 
for  the  sake  of  this  very  talent.  When  he  forgets 
that  he  is  writing  a  first  novel,  he  purifies  and 
refashions  the  cliches.  Then  Bobby  breathes; 
he  is  no  longer  theoretical. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  February  22,  1964. 
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The  Woman  in  the  White  House:  The  Lives,  Times 

and  Influence  of  Twelve  Notable  First  Ladies, 
by  Marianne  Means.  Random  House.  Read  by  Mary  J. 

Higby,  9r. 

Reviewed  by  Marion  K.  Sanders. 

“The  boss  wants  a  series  on  First  Ladies,” 
barked  the  crusty  City  Editor.  “He’s  picked  you 
to  do  it,  kid.” 

The  luminous  brown  eyes  of  the  Eager  Girl 
Reporter  sparkled.  “How  many?”  she  asked. 

“Make  it  an  even  dozen,”  the  astute  veteran 
replied.  “Start  with  the  ones  who  are  still 
around:  Mamie,  Bess  and,  naturally,  Jackie. 
Give  her  the  full  treatment.” 

Anxiety  darkened  the  radiant  girl’s  well- 
scrubbed  countenance.  “Suppose  I  can’t  find 
anything  new  to  say  about  her?”  she  murmured. 

“The  best  copy  is  what  everybody  knows  al¬ 
ready,”  her  gruff  but  kindly  mentor  explained 
patiently.  “Who  wants  this  offbeat  controversial 
stuff?” 

Though  fictitious,  the  foregoing  is  a  fitting 
prologue  for  the  collection  of  woman’s  page 
features  gathered  between  hard  covers  with  the 
title,  “The  Woman  in  the  White  House.”  The 
Eager  Girl  Reporter  is  Marianne  Means,  who 
works  the  White  House  beat  for  the  Hearst 
papers. 

A  diverting  crew  the  First  Ladies  turn  out 
to  be.  Helen  Herron  Taft,  for  instance,  hated 
being  a  judge’s  wife.  Florence  King  Harding 
tolerated  no  unauthorized  naps. 

Edith  Galt  Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  develop  into  a  full-fledged  President-man¬ 
ager  until  Wilson’s  grave  illness.  Miss  Means 
pays  proper  obeisance  to  Anna  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt  but  is  troubled  by  the  hot  dogs  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt  served  to  the  King  of  England. 

To  round  out  the  dozen,  Miss  Means’  gallery 
also  includes  Abigail  Adams  and  Dolly  Madi¬ 
son.  In  addition  to  the  subject’s  life  story,  each 
chapter  contains  an  abbreviated  account  of  the 
major  political  events  of  the  period.  For  young 
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readers — and  older  ones  whose  recollections  of 
history  are  rusty — the  book  thus  provides  a  use¬ 
ful  if  somewhat  simplified  and  sketchy  refresher 
course. 

This  review  is  excerpted  with  permission  from  Book 
Week,  where  it  appeared  August  25,  1963. 


Blues  People:  Negro  Music  in  White  America, 
by  LeRoi  Jones.  William  Morrow,  October  20,  1963. 
Read  by  Norman  Rose,  5r. 

Reviewed  by  Nat  Hentoff. 

An  egalitarian  white  minister  whose  special 
avocation  is  jazz  was  recently  disturbed  by  a 
Negro  colleague  who  insisted  that  the  two  of 
them  did  not — could  not — respond  to  music 
in  the  same  way.  The  white  cleric  became  more 
distressed  by  the  claim  that,  in  many  cases,  his 
friend  could  tell  by  sound  and  phrasing  alone 
whether  a  Negro  or  a  white  was  playing  on  a 
recording.  “Are  you  also  saying,”  the  white 
minister  said  anxiously,  “that  even  now — after 
the  music  has  been  integrated  for  more  than 
30  years — Negroes,  by  and  large,  are  better 
jazz  musicians  than  whites?”  “Of  course,”  the 
Negro  answered.  “It’s  not  a  matter  of  genetics. 
It’s  a  fact  of  our  history  here.  This  music  came 
out  of  our  lives.” 

Blues  People:  Negro  Music  in  White  Amer¬ 
ica,  analyzes  the  history  of  that  music  as  the 
expression  of  “the  peculiar  social,  cultural,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  emotional  experience  of  a  black 
man  in  America.” 

Although  some  of  the  previous  books  on  jazz 
and  pre-jazz  history  have  tentatively  explored 
the  social,  economic  and  psychological  roots 
of  Afro-American  music,  this  is  the  first  attempt 
to  place  the  entire  continuum  of  the  black  man’s 
music  in  this  country  in  the  context  of  his  cul- 


tural  history  as  an  American.  Significantly,  it 
is  also  one  of  the  very  few  books  on  Negro  folk 
music  and  jazz  by  a  Negro. 

In  probing  “the  development  and  transmuta¬ 
tion  of  African  music  to  American  Negro  music 
(a  new  music),”  Jones  begins  by  clarifying  the 
initial  chasm  between  Euro- American  and  Afri¬ 
can  philosophies  of  artistic  expression.  He  con¬ 
tinues  by  examining  the  gradual  submergence 
among  the  slaves  of  the  most  obvious  African 
traditions  (less  in  music  than  in  other  areas 
of  their  receding  heritage)  and  the  emergence 
of  an  Afro-Christian  music  and  religion.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Civil  War,  as  a  fuller  and  much 
more  complicated  life  became  possible  for  the 
mass  of  Negroes  outside  the  church,  there  arose 
in  the  blues  and  in  primitive  jazz  a  more  per¬ 
sonal  music  which  mirrored  the  social  and 
cultural  changes  in  a  people  which  was  not 
only  still  separate,  but  which  now  had  to  find 
for  itself  a  place  in  society. 

An  obbligato  throughout  the  book  is  Jones’ 
disdain  for  those  sections  of  the  Negro  middle 
class  which  have  continually  tried  to  abandon 
such  elements  of  their  heritage  as  the  blues  and 
other  “Negroid”  ways  of  expression.  He  scorns 
those  members  of  the  middle  class  who  “did 
not  even  want  to  be  ‘accepted’  as  themselves, 
they  wanted  any  self  which  the  mainstream 
dictated,  and  the  mainstream  always  dictated.” 

Jones,  on  the  contrary,  as  a  critic  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society  for  many  other  reasons  besides  its 
attempted  brutalization  of  Negroes,  feels  that 
there  is  an  advantage  in  a  “separation  from  the 
mainstream  of  the  society” — the  kind  of  sepa¬ 
ration  which  blues  and  other  assertively  Negro- 
based  jazz  represent.  He  indicates  convincingly 
that  the  Negro,  particularly  in  his  music,  has 
created  ways  of  expression  that  are  at  the  same 
time  “only  American,”  but  also  fundamentally 
Negro.  By  relating  that  musical  culture  to  the 
Negro  attitudes,  the  changing  stances  which 
infused  and  shaped  the  music,  LeRoi  Jones  has 
also  contributed  importantly  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  core  of  the  current  alienation  of  those 
American  Negroes,  who,  after  equality  has  been 
achieved,  will  persist  in  criticizing  American 


society.  They  consider  their  alienation  from  that 
society  in  its  present  state  (however  cleansed 
from  prejudice  it  may  become)  essential  to  their 
survival  as  human  beings,  let  alone  as  Negroes. 

This  review  is  excerpted  with  permission  from  Book 
Week  where  it  appeared  October  20,  1963. 


The  Most  of  A.  J.  Liebling 

Simon  and  Schuster.  Read  by  Leon  Janney. 
Reviewed  by  Russell  Lynes. 

“As  an  observer  from  outside,”  A.  J.  Liebling 
writes  in  his  book,  “I  take  a  grave  view  of  the 
press.  It  is  the  weak  slat  under  the  bed  of  de¬ 
mocracy.” 

It  is  a  credit  to  the  supple  nature  of  Mr. 
Liebling’s  observation  and  to  the  agility  of  his 
prose  that  he  is  able  to  keep  the  weak  slat  under 
surveillance  and  at  the  same  time  watch  with 
such  delight  the  romp  that  goes  on  in  democ¬ 
racy’s  bed.  Mr.  Liebling  accomplishes  this  dou¬ 
ble  observance  without  getting  out  of  the  bed 
himself. 

He  is  what  he  calls  a  head-and-leg  man  (“The 
head  helps  the  legs  when  it  knows  its  way 
around”),  the  kind  of  reporter  he  most  admires. 
He  moved  over  from  the  daily  press  to  the 
weekly  press,  from  the  Providence  Journal  and 
the  New  York  World-Telegram  to  The  New 
Yorker  in  1935,  but  he  remained  a  reporter. 
The  New  Yorker  gave  him  elbow  room;  it  more 
or  less  let  him  write  his  own  assignments;  it 
gave  him  time  to  sharpen  his  literary  imple¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Liebling  does  not  have  a  classifiable  cor¬ 
ner,  and  except  for  his  reputation  as  a  critic 
of  the  press  and  an  historian  of  boxing,  he 
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avoids  the  stance  of  a  specialist  of  any  sort. 
The  pieces  in  this  collection  are  a  mixed  bag, 
some  of  them  snippets  out  of  longer  pieces.  He 
writes  at  length  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  (west¬ 
bound)  on  a  tanker  in  a  convoy  in  the  winter 
of  1941.  He  writes  of  the  north  of  France  after 
the  invasion  and  reminisces  about  going  back 
there  some  years  later.  There  are  pieces  about 
food  and  wine  (or,  more  accurately,  about  eat¬ 
ing  and  drinking),  about  wrestling  and  prize 
fighting.  There  are  nostalgic  pieces  about  New 
York,  about  friends,  and  about  colleagues. 
There  are  bucolic  pieces  and  satirical  pieces  and 
critical  pieces:  the  “most”  of  a  journalist’s  bag. 

But  to  name  the  subjects  Liebling  writes 
about  is  misleading,  because  he  does  not  write 
about  subjects,  he  writes  about  people.  Neither 
subjects  nor  places  exist  for  him  except  as  they 
are  people,  and  ideas  exist  only  as  people  feel 
them  and  speak  them. 

There  isn’t  a  dull  page  in  “The  Most  of  A.  J. 
Liebling.”  There  is  scarcely  a  page  on  which 
Liebling  doesn’t  provoke  a  genuine,  up-from- 
below  laugh  or  a  witticism  that  stings. 

But  the  witticisms  are  never  allowed  to  run 
away  with  Liebling’s  more  serious  purpose, 
which  is  to  discipline  the  novelist’s  kind  of  per¬ 
ception  by  the  journalist’s  dedication  (ideally) 
to  the  truth.  Liebling  never  moralizes,  except 
indirectly,  and  he  comments  only  rarely.  He 
lets  people  speak  and  act  for  themselves,  and 
the  reader  can  draw  his  own  conclusions,  which 
are,  of  course,  Liebling’s  conclusions. 

If  it  is  true,  as  a  few  critics  today  contend, 
that  this  is  the  age  of  the  journalist  and  not  of 
the  novelist,  of  the  magazine  writer  and  not  the 
“creative”  writer,  Mr.  Liebling  has  a  far  better 
chance  than  most  journalists,  and  all  but  a  few 
non-journalists,  of  staying  around.  He  is  an 
artist,  whether  he  likes  that  dirty  epithet  or  not. 

This  review  is  excerpted  with  permission  of  Book 
Week  where  it  appeared  October  27 ,  1963. 
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Mr.  Scourby  and  Adeline  Franzel,  Chairman  of  ALA  Round 
Table  on  Library  Services  to  the  Blind,  at  St.  Louis  conven¬ 
tion  exhibit. 


reader *s  profile 


INTROSPECTION: 

Alexander  Scourby 

“When  you  reach  a  certain  age,  you  look  back 
and  you  say:  ‘what  is  it  that  I’ve  done  that 
means  anything,  or  at  least  means  more  than 
the  other  things  you’ve  done?’  I  can  honestly 
say  that  the  work  in  my  life,  with  almost  no 
exception,  that  has  given  me  the  greatest  grati¬ 
fication  has  been  what  I’ve  done  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  New  York  reading  talking 
books.” 

Alexander  Scourby,  professional  actor  and 
reader  of  more  than  three  hundred  talking 
books,  made  this  rather  moving  reappraisal  of 
his  career  at  a  conference  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association  recently  held  in  St.  Louis. 


“In  asking  yourself  what  you’ve  done  that 
has  meant  anything,”  he  explained,  “it  isn’t 
only  the  pleasure  that  you  yourself  have  gotten, 
but  it’s  also  the  knowledge  that  through  your 
activity  you  have  made  friends,  some  of  whom 
make  their  presence  known  in  the  mail  they 
write  to  you.  And  there  is  also  the  knowledge 
that  this  work  has  some  value,  has  a  far  greater 
value  than  any  of  the  TV  dramas  that  I’ve 
done,  certainly  more  than  any  of  the  radio  (for 
years  I  was  in  radio  up  to  my  neck),  certainly 
more  than  any  of  the  soap  operas  I  used  to  do. 
You  can  tell  this  by  the  level,  the  intellectual 
level,  of  the  mail  you  get.  To  compare  a  letter 
that  one  gets  from  some  blind  person  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  or  the  state  of  Washington,  or  Minne¬ 
sota  with  the  letter  that  you’ll  get  from  some¬ 
body  who  saw  you  on  a  TV  show  the  other 
day  is  really  to  see  night  and  day.  One  moves 
you,  touches  you  tremendously;  the  other  one 
is:  ‘Gee  ...  I  think  you  are  a  great  actor!  Will 
you  send  me  a  picture?’  That  sort  of  thing.” 

Mr.  Scourby,  in  this  address  to  the  ALA, 
spoke  on  behalf  of  other  actors  who  record  for 
talking  books.  “I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  al¬ 
most  every  other  actor  feels,  if  not  quite  to  the 
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same  degree,  to  some  extent  pretty  much  the 
way  I  feel.  Although  we  don’t  have  to  do  it  to 
make  a  living,  not  one  of  us,  I’ve  noticed,  un¬ 
less  it’s  for  reasons  of  health,  ever  drops  out. 
I  am  finding  it  increasingly  more  attractive  to 
leave  New  York  and  go  to  my  place  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  I  would  love  not  to  have  to  work 
ever  again.  I  hate  work,  I’ve  always  hated  work, 
but  there  is  one  big  work  that  I  would  never 
give  up.  I  know  that  as  long  as  I  can  speak 
and  as  long  as  I  am  acceptable  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  to  the  people  who  get  the  books,  I  will 
go  on  recording  as  long  as  I  can  stand  on  my 
feet  or  get  to  the  studio.” 

Throughout  his  talk  to  the  assembled  librar¬ 
ians,  Mr.  Scourby  related  numerous  amusing 
and  informative  incidents  which  have  occurred 
during  his  twenty-eight  years  of  recording  talk¬ 
ing  book  Bibles,  Westerns,  Greek  epics,  biog¬ 
raphies,  and  Shakespearean  poems  and  plays. 
The  speech,  including  the  question  and  answer 
portion  conducted  at  the  close  of  his  formal 
remarks,  is  to  be  distributed  by  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Tape  No. 
2235  may  either  be  obtained  from  the  Division 
or  from  any  regional  library. 


Magazines 

□  American  Heritage  (bimonthly) 

□  The  Atlantic  (monthly) 

□  Changing  Times  (monthly) 

□  Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly) 

□  Harper’s  Magazine  (monthly) 

□  Holiday  (monthly) 

□  Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

□  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly) 

□  News  of  the  Week  in  Review  (weekly) 

□  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

□  Reader's  Digest  (monthly) 

□  Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

□  Sports  Illustrated  (weekly).  This  magazine  will  be  re¬ 
leased  every  four  weeks,  with  the  four  issues  in  a  single 
container. 


Books 

□  562  Anna  Karenina — Leo  Tolstoy,  75 

□  538  Beat  to  Quarters — Cecil  S.  Forester,  75 

□  552  Blues  People — LeRoi  Jones,  73 

□  565  The  Caine  Mutiny — Herman  Wouk,  75 

□  554  The  Cherry  Orchard — Anton  Chekhov,  75 

□  568  Comrade  Don  Camillo — Giovanni  Guareschi,  75 

□  536  Crome  Yellow — Aldous  Huxley,  76 

□  545  Drums  Along  the  Mohawk — Walter  D.  Edmonds,  76 

□  549  Episode — Eric  Hodgins,  73 

□  543  The  Exile — Pearl  Buck,  73 

□  543  Fighting  Angel — Pearl  Buck,  73 

□  540  Flying  Colours — Cecil  S.  Forester,  76 

□  556  From  the  Silent  Earth — Joseph  W.  Alsop,  73 

□  536  The  Gioconda  Smile — Aldous  Huxley,  76 

□  566  Gone  With  the  Wind — Margaret  Mitchell,  76 

□  542  Hurray  For  Me — S.  J.  Wilson,  76 

□  401  I,  Keturah — Ruth  Wolff,  76 

□  547  The  Keys  of  the  Kingdom — Archibald  J.  Cronin,  76 

□  544  King  Solomon’s  Mines — Sir  Henry  R.  Haggard,  76 

□  552  A  Little  Nightmusic — Samuel  Chotzinoff,  74 

□  568  The  Little  World  of  Don  Camillo— Giovanni  Guares¬ 

chi,  76 


□  536  The  Loved  One — Evelyn  Waugh,  76 

□  557  Macbeth — William  Shakespeare,  74 

□  542  Mama’s  Bank  Account — Kathryn  Forbes,  76 

□  551  The  Miracle  Ahead — George  H.  Gallup,  74 

□  504  The  Most  of  A.  J.  Liebling — Abbott  J.  Liebling,  74 

□  553  Mountain  Doctor — LeGette  Blythe,  74 

□  555  Mrs.  L.  B.  J. — Ruth  Montgomery,  74 

□  567  Of  Lena  Geyer — Marcia  Davenport,  77 

□  528  Physical  Fitness  For  You — Bonnie  Prudden,  74 

□  557  Romeo  and  Juliet — William  Shakespeare,  74 

□  554  The  Sea  Gull — Anton  Chekhov,  77 

□  537  Self-renewal — John  W.  Gardner,  74 

□  558  Shakespeare  of  London — Marchette  Chute,  75 

□  475  The  Splendor  of  France — Robert  Payne,  75 

□  539  Ship  of  the  Line — Cecil  S.  Forester,  77 

□  559  So-Big — Edna  Ferber,  77 

□  537  Stranger  to  the  Ground — Richard  Bach,  75 

□  550  The  Treasure  of  the  Great  Reef — Arthur  C.  Clarke,  75 

□  561  A  Tree  Grows  in  Brooklyn — Betty  Smith,  77 

□  518  The  Woman  in  the  White  House — Marianne  Means, 

75 

□  546  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna — Mazo  De  La  Roche,  77 

□  564  Wuthering  Heights — Emily  Bronte,  77 


special  announcement 

“In  by-gone  days  the  masked  man  who  held  up 
the  lonely  traveler  would  demand  ‘Your  money 
or  your  life!’  Today,  when  it  comes  to  the  safety 
and  integrity  of  food  and  drugs  we  do  not  al¬ 
ways  have  that  alternative.  It  can  be:  ‘Your 
money  and  your  life!’  ” 

Thus  begins  a  Government  report  on  fakes 
and  swindles  in  the  health  field.  The  report  re¬ 
cently  has  been  made  available  in  large  quantity 
on  a  talking-book  record  through  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administrataion 
and  distribution  through  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  regional  library  system.  Copies  have  also 
been  sent  to  schools  and  agencies. 

Originally  designed  for  an  audience  of  senior 
citizens,  the  most  likely  group  to  be  victimized 
by  quackery,  it  is  equally  important  to  anyone 
who  has  encountered  ads  of  secret  remedies  for 
physical  ailments,  quick  methods  of  dieting, 


miracle  cosmetics  to  restore  hair  and  eliminate 
wrinkles,  or  been  approached  by  “Doorbell  Doc¬ 
tors”  or  health  food  fadists. 

Your  Money  and  Your  Life  is  available  from 
your  regional  library,  and  comments  will  be 
welcomed  in  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 


fort/our  information . . . 

The  response  to  our  new  format  has  been  most 
heartening  and  enlightening.  From  your  sugges¬ 
tions  we  have  made  additional  changes  in  this 
issue,  and  will  alter  the  format  until  one  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  majority  is  found. 

The  masthead  has  changed  and  titles  appear 
in  caps.  The  entries  continue  to  be  arranged 
alphabetically  by  title,  but  under  broad  subject 
headings. 

Please  note  the  talking  book  container  num¬ 
ber  which  appears  at  the  right  side  of  the  title. 
The  order  form  is  now  listed  by  this  number  to 
speed  the  ordering  process  and  eliminate  dupli¬ 
cation  of  orders  when  two  titles  appear  in  the 
same  container. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  on  where  to 
address  correspondence.  For  information,  sug¬ 
gestions,  or  comments  about  Talking  Book 
Topics  or  the  program  in  general,  please  write: 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Bray 
Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind 
Library  of  Congress 
Washington,  D.  C.  20540 

For  specific  information  about  local  service 
or  change  in  address,  please  write  your  regional 
library. 

The  public  library  exists  to  serve  you  as  well 
as  other  members  of  the  community.  If  you  have 
questions  about  books  or  need  reference  assist¬ 
ance,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  your  public 
librarian. 

A  catalog  of  titles  produced  during  1962  and 
1963  is  available  from  your  regional  library  or 
the  Division  for  the  Blind. 


spotlight 
on  children 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 

In  a  small  library  on  a  November  afternoon  in 
1919,  a  stiff-lipped  lady  was  busy  with  her  scis¬ 
sors,  shearing  off  the  bottom  third  of  Jessie 
Willcox  Smith’s  poster  for  the  first  Children’s 
Book  Week.  A  poster  showing  books  scattered 
in  joyous  abandon  on  the  floor  was  more  than 
she  could  bear  to  display. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bi¬ 
monthly  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10011,  with  funds  provided  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is  distributed 
free  of  charge.  Correspondence  should  be 
addressed  to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20540.  Second-class  postage  paid  at  New 
York,  New  York,  and  additional  mailing 
offices. 


Since  that  day,  our  attitude  toward  children 
and  their  enjoyment  of  reading  has  undergone 
a  considerable  change.  Along  with  that  trans¬ 
formation  has  come  the  development  of  Na¬ 
tional  Children’s  Book  Week  which  each  year 
reminds  adults  of  children’s  need  for  good  books 
and  their  delight  in  discovering  them. 

Mr.  Frederic  Melcher  of  the  R.  R.  Bowker 
Company  formed  the  first  Book  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  which  included  publishers,  booksellers, 
librarians,  and  Scout  leaders.  This  committee, 
as  is  still  the  case,  met  to  select  the  first  slogan 
(“More  Books  in  the  Home”),  create  the  first 
poster,  and  prepare  other  forms  of  publicity  for 
the  celebration  of  Book  Week. 

Just  as  a  need  for  good  books  for  children 
inspired  Children’s  Book  Week,  so  the  continual 
demand  for  the  celebration  itself  was  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  formation  of  the  Children’s  Book 
Council  in  1945.  Since  then,  the  Council  has 
served  both  as  Book  Week  headquarters  and  as 
a  year-round  promotion  and  information  center 
for  children’s  books. 

Each  Book  Week  celebration  involves  more 
libraries,  bookstores,  schools,  and  parents  than 
the  one  before  and,  therefore,  more  children. 
Librarians,  educators,  and  publishers  in  other 
countries  have  been  inspired  by  our  Book  Week 
to  undertake  similar  events. 

Librarians  like  the  one  who  snipped  the  first 
poster  have  now  faded  into  obscurity,  but  the 
need  for  Book  Week  continues.  Mr.  Melcher’s 
vision  of  it  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  when  he 
said,  “Book  Week  brings  us  together  to  talk 
about  books  and  reading  and,  out  of  our  knowl¬ 
edge  and  love  of  books,  to  put  the  cause  of 
children’s  reading  squarely  before  the  whole 
community  and,  community  by  community, 
across  the  whole  nation.  For  a  great  nation  is 
a  reading  nation,  and  in  this  broad  country  of 
ours  books  should  be  freely  available  for  every 
boy  and  girl.  Until  they  are  freely  available  we 
have  a  great  task.” 
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LIBRARY  SERVICE  TO  CHILDREN 

On  July  3,  1952,  by  striking  out  the  word 
“adult”  Congress  amended  the  act  of  March  3, 
1931,  which  provided  books  to  the  adult  blind. 
Thus  the  law  was  expanded  to  include  children 
as  well  as  adults  within  its  provisions. 

Steps  were  immediately  taken  to  develop  a 
library  collection  of  books  for  children.  Pre¬ 
viously,  juvenile  books — primarily  textbook 
material — had  been  published  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  To  avoid  duplication  between  the 
program  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  and  that  of  the  American  Printing 
House,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  handle  recreational  and  supplemen¬ 
tary  reading  material  only. 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  operates  its  pro¬ 
gram  through  thirty-one  regional  libraries,  which 
act  as  circulation  centers,  mailing  books  directly 
to  blind  borrowers.  A  number  of  these  libraries 
place  deposit  collections  in  schools  and  chil¬ 
dren’s  sections  of  public  libraries.  Many  sum¬ 


mer  reading  programs  are  conducted  either  by 
the  regional  librarian  or  in  cooperation  with  a 
public  library  or  with  a  summer-camp  program. 

Several  catalogues  are  published  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion,  among  them  Braille  Books  for  Juvenile 
Readers,  and  Talking  Books  for  Juvenile  Read¬ 
ers,  which  are  cumulative  lists  of  titles  issued 
since  January  1,  1953. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Division  for  the  Blind  has  worked  with  an 
advisory  committee  since  the  act  was  amended 
in  1952  to  provide  books  for  children.  How¬ 
ever,  the  original  advisory  committee  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  books  consisted  of  librarians  from  widely 
separated  areas  of  the  country.  Communication 
among  the  far-flung  members  proved  a  deterring 
factor  to  effective  selection,  and  in  1958  the 
committee  was  reorganized  with  members 
chosen  from  east-coast  libraries  near  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress. 

These  specialists  in  children’s  literature  in¬ 
cluded  Mrs.  Carolyn  W.  Field,  Coordinator  of 
Work  with  Children,  Free  Library  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Miss  Maxine  LaBounty,  Coordinator  of 
Children’s  Services,  Public  Library,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.;  Miss  Isabella  Jinette,  Coordinataor 
of  Work  with  Children,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Li¬ 
brary,  Baltimore;  Miss  Naomi  Johnson,  Chil¬ 
dren’s  and  Young  People’s  Librarian,  Library 
Division,  State  Department  of  Education,  Balti¬ 
more;  and  Miss  Effie  Lee  Morris,  Children’s 
Specialist,  Library  for  the  Blind,  New  York 
Public  Library. 

In  the  interim,  Miss  LaBounty,  Miss  John¬ 
son,  and  Miss  Morris  have  resigned,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Haviland,  Head,  Children’s  Book  Sec¬ 
tion,  Library  of  Congress,  and  Mrs.  Augusta 
Baker,  Coordinator  of  Children’s  Service,  New 
York  Public  Library,  have  joined  the  group. 
Members  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  staff  who 
participate  in  the  committee  activities  are  Mrs. 
Pauline  R.  Bollenbacher,  Selection  and  Publica- 
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SEAN  O’CASEY 

by  Brooks  Atkinson 


tions  Officer,  and  Mrs.  Edith  Leeds,  Assistant 
to  the  Selection  and  Publications  Officer. 

These  librarians  meet  twice  a  year  in  the 
Spring  and  Fall,  alternating  the  meeting  place 
among  the  libraries  represented.  This  month  the 
committee  meets  in  Philadelphia. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  advisory 
committee  has  given  invaluable  service:  recom¬ 
mending  specific  books,  indicating  age  and 
grade  for  each  title,  suggesting  combinations  of 
talking  book  titles  in  one  container  for  the  same 
age  and  subject  matter  (thereby  effecting  a 
savings  on  containers)  and  making  suggestions 
as  to  form  and  information  in  recent  catalogs 
for  juvenile  readers  in  order  to  increase  their 
value  to  parents,  children,  and  librarians  for  the 
blind.  To  date,  approximately  one  thousand 
titles  have  been  recommended  for  braille  and 
talking  books  for  children  by  the  committee, 
nearly  seven  hundred  of  which  have  been  re¬ 
produced  and  added  to  the  collections  of  the 
regional  libraries. 


author  of  the  month 

SEAN  O’CASEY 
IAN  FLEMING 
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Perhaps  it  can  be  put  this  way:  I  knew  that 
like  all  men  Sean  O’Casey  must  die  some  day. 
But  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  he  would.  In 
the  30  years  during  which  I  knew  him,  he  sur¬ 
mounted  so  many  disasters  that  I  was  forgetting 
a  basic  fact  of  life. 

He  did  not  surmount  a  heart  attack  last  Fri¬ 
day  in  a  Torquay,  England,  nursing  home, 
where  he  had  been  a  patient  before.  The  Irish¬ 
man  who  wrote  the  most  glorious  English  of 
his  time  has  dropped  his  pen.  But  today’s  col¬ 
umn  is  in  honor  of  the  personal  side  of  O’Casey 
— a  god  of  wrath  in  his  public  postures  but  a 
kindly  man  with  a  modest  view  of  himself  in 
private  life. 

Both  the  public  and  the  private  personalities 
were  authentic.  An  enemy  of  everything  that 
corrodes  the  spirit,  he  was  a  belligerent  writer. 
He  could  be  outrageously  quarrelsome  in  print. 
But  at  home  he  was  simple,  frank,  warm  and 
talkative  and  very  civil  in  the  pursuit  of  an  argu¬ 
ment.  The  public  fire  became  a  private  glow. 

When  I  first  met  him  in  New  York,  when 
“Within  the  Gates”  was  produced,  he  was  a 
sharp-faced,  thin,  animated  Irishman  with  thick 
glasses  to  compensate  for  weak  eyes.  When  I 
last  visited  him  in  December,  1962,  in  his  cheer¬ 
ful  flat  on  the  third  floor  of  a  remodeled  house 
on  a  hill  in  Devon,  he  was  still  sharpfaced  and 
thin.  The  lenses  in  his  spectacles  were  still  thick, 
but  they  could  no  longer  compensate  for  eyes 
that  had  almost  lost  their  vision. 

“Joyous”  may  not  be  too  radiant  a  word  to 
describe  his  inner  spirit  in  his  last  years.  He 
was  an  optimist  about  the  future  of  mankind. 
Despite  the  many  hardships  of  his  life  (he  once 
remarked  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  failure) 
he  always  enjoyed  the  experience  of  being  alive: 
“Tired,  but  joyous,  praising  God  for  His  bright¬ 
ness  and  the  will  towards  joy  in  the  breasts  of 
men” — to  quote  a  line  he  once  wrote  about 
himself  as  a  tenement  boy  in  Dublin.  Although 
O’Casey  aged,  he  never  changed. 


Since  he  had  had  little  formal  education  and 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  scholar,  I  was  always 
amazed  by  the  range  of  his  knowledge.  He 
seemed  to  know  and  relish  just  about  everything 
in  literature,  including  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Like  most  Irishmen,  he  was  steeped  in 
Irish  history.  He  could  wrangle  about  things 
that  had  happened  in  Ireland  a  thousand  years 
ago  as  if  they  had  just  appeared  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  He  knew  English  and  American  history 
in  depth.  He  loved  classical  music  and  all  kinds 
of  paintings. 

A  man  who  enjoyed  being  alive  in  a  sentient 
world,  he  was  observant  and  knowledgeable 
about  nature.  Acknowledging  a  National  Wild¬ 
life  Federation  stamp  of  the  ivory-billed  wood¬ 
pecker,  he  replied  last  month:  “We  have  none 
of  that  variety  here;  but  we  have  three  others — 
the  larger  and  lesser  spotted,  and  the  big  green 
bird,  a  vivid  green  with  a  magnificent  crimson- 
crested  head.  Once  a  month  or  so,  one  of  these 
appears  in  our  garden,  hammering  away  at  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  a  hammering  that  tells  me 
my  bird-friend  or  bird-brother  is  with  us  again.” 

When  he  heard  that  I  had  visited  the  red¬ 
woods  of  California,  he  recalled  that  Dr.  Doug¬ 
las  Hyde,  first  president  of  the  Gaelic  League, 
had  found  the  redwoods  “terrifying.”  He  went 
on  to  argue  that  the  cypresses  in  his  garden 
(Cupressus  macrocarpa)  are  “brothers  minor” 
to  the  great  trees  of  California.  Like  many  peo¬ 
ple  who  lose  their  sight,  he  had  vivid  visual 
memories.  One  letter  he  wrote  two  years  ago 
was  a  beautifully  composed  essay  about  some 
swallows  he  had  seen  in  Dublin  when  he  was  a 
laborer  in  a  construction  gang. 

How  he  found  time  to  write  so  many  letters 
to  so  many  people  was  always  a  mystery  be¬ 
cause  none  of  the  letters  were  tossed  off  without 
style.  In  late  years,  when  his  sight  was  dim,  a 
friend  typed  them  for  him  and  his  wife,  Eileen 
O’Casey,  helped  him  with  everything. 

No  portrait  of  Sean  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  an  expression  of  admiration  for  the  main 
talents  as  well  as  the  devotion  of  this  energetic, 
good-humored  woman.  Last  March  he  itemized 


her  household  activities  as  follows:  “Eileen  is 
snatching  a  little  time  to  read  the  letters  com¬ 
ing  to  me  and  a  snatch  of  words  from  a  book 
now  and  then,  shopping  and  cooking,  dealing 
with  problems  that  at  times  disturb  Shivaun 
[the  O’Casey  daughter]  today  and  Breon  [the 
son]  and  his  family  tomorrow,  and  keeping  an 
eye  out  to  save  me  from  bumping  into  things, 
or  tripping  over  them  so  that  I  don’t  end  my 
life  with  a  bang.” 

He  didn’t  end  his  life  with  a  bang.  His  heart 
stopped  beating.  In  84  years  of  unselfish  living 
it  was  the  first  time  his  heart  had  failed  him. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  The 
New  York  Times,  where  it  appeared  September  22, 
1964. 

Listed  below  are  tape  recordings  of  works  by  Sean 
O’Casey  followed  by  their  tape  number: 

The  Green  Crow,  4  reels,  1574 
Pictures  in  the  Hallway,  5  reels,  612 


IAN  FLEMING  DEAD; 

CREATED  JAMES  BOND 

Ian  Fleming,  the  creator  of  James  Bond,  Agent 
007  of  the  British  Secret  Service,  died  early 
today  in  a  hospital  at  Canterbury  after  suffering 
a  heart  attack.  He  was  56  years  old. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  stricken  last  night  at  his 
hotel  in  Sandwich,  where  he  was  spending  a 
golfing  vacation  with  his  wife  Anne  Geraldine 
Fleming,  and  their  son,  Caspar,  who  became  1 2 
years  old  today. 

The  novelist  suffered  a  coronary  thrombosis 
three  years  ago.  It  forced  him  to  curtail  his 
activities  and  reduce  his  daily  quota  of  gold- 
tipped  cigarettes,  which  Bond  also  smoked  in¬ 
cessantly,  from  60  to  20. 

In  little  more  than  a  decade  James  Bond  be¬ 
came  the  world’s  best  known  secret  agent. 

Countless  readers  avidly  followed  his  under¬ 
cover  war  against  Soviet  master  spies  and  ter¬ 
rorists  and  later  against  a  mysterious  inter¬ 
national  crime  syndicate. 

Call  your  Public  Library  J  f  \  ■* 
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AUTHOR  OF  THE  MONTH— continued 

Mr.  Fleming  equipped  his  hero  with  an 
impeccable  social  background,  good  looks, 
bravery,  toughness  and  a  disillusioned  sort  of 
patriotism. 

More  important,  the  double-0  identification 
number,  carried  by  only  three  men  in  the  British 
Secret  Service,  authorized  him  to  kill  in  the  line 
of  duty.  It  was  a  privilege  Bond  exercised  fre¬ 
quently  and  sometimes  reluctantly,  most  often 
with  a  .25-caliber  Beretta  automatic  that  he 
carried  in  a  chamois  shoulder  holster. 

President  Kennedy  and  Allen  Dulles,  while 
he  was  the  head  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  said  that  they  enjoyed  Mr.  Fleming’s 
books.  In  fact,  it  was  probably  the  President’s 
praise  in  1961  that  was  largely  responsible  for 
their  enormous  popularity  here.  In  Britain, 
Prince  Phillip  led  the  cheering  section. 

Mr.  Fleming  wrote  12  books,  all  but  two 
about  Bond,  and  was  working  on  the  13th  when 
he  died.  All  told,  they  sold  more  than  18  mil¬ 
lion  copies,  mostly  in  paperback  editions,  and 
were  translated  into  10  languages. 

Two  highly  profitable  films,  “Doctor  No”  and 
“From  Russia  With  Love,”  were  made  from  his 
novels,  a  third,  “Goldfinger,”  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  awaiting  release  and  others  are 
planned. 

Mr.  Fleming  was  often  accused  of  making 
Bond  a  thinly  disguised  projection  of  himself. 
In  their  love  of  fast  cars,  golf,  gambling  and 
gourmet  cooking,  in  their  skill  with  firearms 
and  cards,  the  two  men  were  indeed  similar,  but 
Mr.  Fleming  once  said,  “Apart  from  the  fact 
that  he  wears  the  same  clothes  that  I  wear,  he 
and  I  really  have  little  in  common.  I  do  rather 
envy  him  his  blondes  and  his  efficiency,  but  I 
can’t  say  I  much  like  the  chap.” 

Mr.  Fleming  said  he  had  conceived  Bond  as 
“a  hero  without  any  characteristics  who  was 
simply  the  blunt  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his 
government.” 
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However,  as  with  most  authors,  Fleming’s  ex¬ 
periences  largely  shaped  those  of  his  creation. 

Excerpts  from  Obituary,  New  York  Times,  August 
13,  1964.  (c)  1964  by  the  New  York  Times  Company. 
Reprinted  by  permission. 

Listed  below  is  a  talking  book  by  Ian  Fleming: 

ON  HER  MAJESTY’S  SECRET  SERVICE.  No.  382 


features 

ROUND  TABLE  ON  LIBRARY 
Service  to  the  Blind 

The  Round  Table  is  a  special  interest  group 
within  the  American  Library  Association  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  effective  library  service  to  all 
blind  people.  Members  participate  in  meetings, 
workshops,  and  on  special  committees  to  stimu¬ 
late  cooperation  of  all  librarians  with  the  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  federal  program. 

Nonprofit  organizations  may  join  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Library  Association  for  only  $10.00  per 
year  and  the  Round  Table  for  an  additional 
$1.00.  Votes  are  cast  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  other  designated  representative. 

Those  who  have  individual  memberships  in 
the  American  Library  Association  may  join  the 
Round  Table  for  an  annual  dues  of  $1.00. 

The  membership  year  is  the  calendar  year. 

All  those  who  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
library  service  to  the  blind  should  support  the 
Round  Table.  Applications  for  membership  may 
be  obtained  from  Miss  Mary  Jack  Wintle,  Treas¬ 
urer,  Round  Table  on  Library  Service  to  the 
Blind,  c/o  Division  for  the  Blind,  Reference 
Department,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20540. 


REFERENCE  CIRCULARS 

Reference  Circulars  are  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  to  list  sources 
for  publications,  braille  and  recorded  material, 
and  equipment,  and  are  free  on  request.  They 
were  begun  in  April  1962  with  the  first  one  list¬ 
ing  publishers  and  sources  for  books  printed  in 
large  type.  In  the  two-and-one-half  years  since 
that  time  Reference  Circulars  have  provided  in¬ 
formation  concerning  twenty  additional  sub¬ 
jects,  and  six  of  them  have  been  revised  one  or 
more  times.  Other  subjects  include  a  list  of 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  braille  writ¬ 
ing  equipment;  commercial  nonmusical  record¬ 
ings;  a  list  of  organizations  having  religious 
material  in  braille  and  recorded  forms;  printed 
material  concerning  the  education  of  blind  per¬ 
sons;  lists  of  braille  and  recorded  periodicals; 
and  bibliographies  of  books,  recorded  and  in 
braille,  concerning  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Requests  for  any  of  the  Reference  Circulars  or 
suggestions  of  subjects  for  future  circulars 
should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Alfred  D.  Hagle,  Refer¬ 
ence  Librarian,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  list  of  current  circulars  available  only 
in  inkprint: 

62- 3:  Foreign  Language  Instruction  Courses  Avail¬ 

able  on  Commercial  Records. 

63- 1:  Commercial  Firms  Having  Non-Musical  Re¬ 

cordings  Available  for  Purchase. 

63-6:  Sources  of  Information  on  the  Education  of 
Blind  Persons. 

63-7:  Initials  and  Short  Forms  Frequently  Encoun¬ 
tered  in  Work  for  Blind  Persons. 

63- 9:  Sources  for  Non-Musical  Material  Recorded 

on  Magnetic  Tape. 

63-10:  National  Organizations  Which  Provide  Em¬ 
bossed  and  Recorded  Material  on  Religious 
Subjects  to  Blind  Persons. 

63-14:  Recorded  and  Braille  Books  Available  to 
Blind  Persons  on  the  Subjects  of  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Employment  Opportunities. 

64- 1:  Books  in  Braille  and  Recorded  Forms  by  and 

about  John  F.  Kennedy. 


64-2:  Periodicals  Recorded  on  Talking-Book  Rec¬ 
ords  and  Tape  Available  on  Free  Loan  to 
Blind  Persons. 

64-3:  Information  on  Sources  of  Reading  Material 
in  Large  Type. 

64-4:  A  List  of  Publications  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind. 

64-5:  Sources  of  Braille  Writing  Equipment  Cur¬ 
rently  Available  for  Purchase. 

64-6:  Sources  of  Information  on  Braille  Music. 

64-7:  Periodicals  in  Braille  Available  on  Free  Loan 
from  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 


RECORDED  PERIODICALS— DIALOGUE 

Recently  a  contest  was  held  to  select  a  new 
name  for  The  Talking  Lion,  a  quarterly  re¬ 
corded  magazine  of  general  interest  written  and 
edited  exclusively  for  the  blind.  The  winning 
entry  was  Dialogue,  suggested  because  the  mag¬ 
azine  is  a  two-way  exchange  of  ideas. 

Dialogue  contains  vital  information  for  its 
sightless  readers  on  tax  obligations  and  special 
exemptions,  social  security  benefits,  blind  pen¬ 
sions,  services  of  agencies  offering  assistance, 
voting  privileges  state-by-state,  special  postal 
rates,  occupational  opportunities,  guides  to  re¬ 
habilitation  and  readjustment  of  newly-blinded, 
educational  opportunities. 

Also  contains  short  stories,  poetry,  humor, 
satire,  shopping  guides,  and  stories  of  how  blind 
persons  have  succeeded  in  many  endeavors. 
Special  sections  for  both  men  and  women  con¬ 
tain  household  hints,  guides  for  personal  care, 
aids  in  social  graces,  fashion  news. 

The  magazine  is  available  on  free  loan  from 
your  regional  library. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


On  January  7,  1960,  Senator  Wayne  Morse  in¬ 
troduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  library  of  braille 
musical  scores  within  the  Library  of  Congress. 
This  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  but  no  positive  action  re¬ 
sulted  during  the  86th  Congress.  On  June  6, 
1962,  Representative  Robert  J.  Corbett  intro¬ 
duced  H.R.  12038,  and  on  June  13,  1962, 
Senator  Morse,  for  himself  and  Senators  J.  J. 
Hickey  and  Mike  Mansfield,  introduced  S.  3408. 
Both  these  bills  sought  to  establish  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  a  library  of  musical  scores 
and  other  instructional  materials  to  further  edu¬ 
cational,  vocational  and  cultural  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  music  for  blind  persons.  The  bills 
were  approved  on  October  9,  1962,  as  Public 
Law  87-765  and  were  signed  by  the  President 
on  October  10.  The  Act  as  entered  in  the  Stat¬ 
utes  reads: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress  shah  establish  and  main¬ 
tain  a  library  of  musical  scores,  instructional 
texts,  and  other  specialized  materials  for  the 
use  of  blind  residents  of  the  United  States  and 
its  possessions  in  furthering  their  educational, 
vocational,  and  cultural  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  music.  Such  scores,  texts,  and  ma¬ 
terials  shall  be  made  available  on  a  loan  basis 
under  regulations  developed  by  the  Librarian 
or  his  designee  in  consultation  with  persons, 


organizations,  and  agencies  engaged  in  work 
for  the  blind,  (b)  There  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

The  aim  of  the  Library  of  Congress  program, 
which  is  administered  by  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  is  to  create  a  complete  information  and 
materials  center  which  will  be  a  source  not  only 
for  braille  music  scores  and  books,  but  also  for 
reference  help  in  all  areas  of  music. 

The  music  reference  librarian  in  the  Division 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  Miss 
Sophia  Beryk,  is  directing  the  selection,  acquisi¬ 
tion,  processing  and  circulation  of  the  braille 
music  materials.  Miss  Beryk  has  an  undergrad¬ 
uate  degree  in  music  education  from  Baldwin- 
Wallace  College  and  an  M.A.  in  music  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Library  of  Congress  she  had 
six  years’  teaching  experience. 

The  Division’s  braille  music  specialist,  Miss 
Janiece  Avery,  is  working  with  the  volunteer 
program  and  preparing  a  manual  to  be  used 
as  the  basis  for  the  training  and  certifying  of 
braille  music  transcribers.  Miss  Avery  holds  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  music  education  from 
Illinois  Wesleyan  University  and  has  completed 
course  work  for  a  master’s  degree  in  Music  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

For  further  information,  please  write  the  Di¬ 
vision  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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FALL  MUSIC  OFFERINGS 

With  the  coming  of  fall  we  find  musical  offerings 
everywhere.  Either  in  preparation  for,  or  fresh 
home  from  a  musical  performance  we  may  wish 
to  know  more  about  the  man  responsible.  John 
Sullivan’s  Beethoven:  his  spiritual  experience 
(tape  #1514)  presents  the  view  that  music  is 
neither  philosophical  nor  scientific  in  origin; 
instead  we  are  shown  Beethoven’s  emotional 
life  and  it’s  musical  counterparts.  A  different 
approach  may  be  sought  in  Pry ce- Jones’s  Bee¬ 
thoven  (tape  #2045).  On  Schumann  we  have 
a  biography  by  Andre  Boucourechliev  (TB  92) , 
which  is  accompanied  in  the  same  container  by 
Vladimir  Jankelevitch’s  biography  of  Ravel. 

Perhaps  the  performer  himself  has  stirred  our 
interest.  One  of  our  best  loved,  Pablo  Casals, 
is  represented  by  Corredor,  Conversations  with 
Casals  (tape  #209)  and  by  Cellist  in  Exile 
(TB  180)  by  Bernard  Taper.  He  appears  again, 
with  Yehudi  Menuhin  and  John  Coates  among 
others,  in  Am  I  Too  Loud?  (TB)  the  memoirs 
of  Gerald  Moore,  the  accompanist. 

Less  seasonal  is  the  year  ’round  interest  in 
American  musical  comedy.  The  Story  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  Musical  Theater  (TB)  by  David  Ewen, 
traces  it’s  evolution  from  1728  to  the  present; 
two  of  it’s  brightest  stars  are  chronicled  in  The 
Rogers  and  Hammerstein  Story  (TB  260).  Fur¬ 
ther  out,  though  not  an  in-group  book  is  The 
Sound  of  Surprise;  46  pieces  on  jazz  (TB  781) 
by  Whitney  Balliett  and  further  in  we  have  Mr. 
Jelly  Roll  (tape  #304)  by  Alan  Lomax.  Which 
nearly  brings  us  to  folk  music  and  Maria  Au¬ 
gusta  Trapp’s  A  Family  On  Wheels  (TB  920) 
and  The  Story  of  the  Trapp  Family  Singers,  in 
the  same  container. 

Offerings  from  two  giants  in  the  modern 
music  scene  are:  Aaron  Copland,  Copland  on 
Music  (TB),  a  collection  gleaned  from  30  years 
of  reviews,  letters,  talks,  and  articles,  and  Walter 
Piston,  Harmony  (tape  #1676),  a  technical 
explication  of  the  rules  and  history  of  harmony. 


student fs  section 

As  textbooks  were  being  passed  out  in  a  New 
York  City  secondary  school  classroom,  one  be¬ 
spectacled  youth  received  a  larger  book  with 
type  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  other  books. 

“My  own  textbook”  smiled  the  student,  “now 
I  can  read  along  with  other  kids,”  and  he  began 
leafing  through  the  big  book  to  find  his  assign¬ 
ment. 

Not  too  unusual  perhaps,  but  this  youngster 
is  legally  blind.  He  can  see  with  the  corrected 
vision  in  his  better  eye  at  20  feet  what  the  nor¬ 
mally  sighted  child  can  see  at  200  feet,  yet 
remains  in  the  same  class  with  his  friends. 

Until  recently,  partially  sighted  persons  have 
had  only  four  media  of  reading  choices  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  Books  with  large  type  printed  in 
a  conventional  manner  are  extremely  expen¬ 
sive  when  only  a  few  are  required,  have  rela¬ 
tively  few  subject  area  titles  available,  and 
provide  reference  books  rather  than  the  “pin¬ 
pointed”  selections  of  textbooks. 

Curriculum  materials  and  books  typed  on 
typewriters  with  oversized  type  are  also  avail¬ 
able,  but  this  procedure  is  time-consuming,  tedi¬ 
ous,  and  the  final  book  does  not  contain  the 
illustrations  required  for  children’s  education. 

The  third  reading  choice  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  the  partially  sighted  is  use  of  regular 
print  materials  plus  magnifying  aids. 

Access  to  a  fourth  choice  is  available  through 
records  and  tapes  which  are  played  on  talking- 
book  machines  and  tape  recorders. 

A  new  technological  development  by  Xerox 
Corporation  now  makes  it  possible  to  enlarge 
any  book  to  a  size  where  the  average  partially 
sighted  person  may  read  it.  This  service,  avail¬ 
able  through  some  60  branch  offices  in  major 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  permits  the 
“pinpoint”  service  so  necessary  for  production 
of  textbooks  for  partially  sighted  school  chil¬ 
dren. 
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STUDENT’S  SECTION — continued 


Highly  skilled  specialists  can  get  the  job  done 
in  a  few  days,  at  a  cost  of  only  10  to  17  cents 
per  page.  Xerox  obtains  all  necessary  publish¬ 
er’s  clearances,  the  customer  need  only  provide 
a  copy  of  the  book. 

Once  clearance  is  obtained  pages  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  book  are  microfilmed,  then  enlarged  and 
printed  out  on  a  Xerox-developed  continous 
printer  that  turns  out  more  than  1,000  pages 
per  hour. 

An  average  6"  by  9"  textbook  is  enlarged  ap¬ 
proximately  1 Vi  times  normal  size  to  provide  a 
book  with  pages  10"  by  15".  Textbook  type  is 
enlarged  to  the  18  pt.  to  24  pt.  size  required 
for  the  partially  sighted.  Use  of  a  flexible  cover 
permits  students  to  fold  back  pages  after  read¬ 
ing,  thus  conserving  desk  space. 

How  well  xerography  is  helping  the  partially 
sighted  children  in  New  York  can  only  be  told 
by  the  children  themselves. 

Commenting  by  letter  on  these  enlarged  text¬ 
books,  a  sight  conservation  student  from  Bryant 
High  School,  Queens,  said  “I  have  found  that 
my  eyes  do  not  hurt  me  as  they  do  when  I  read 
regular  print.  I  love  to  read  and  study  and  feel 
that  with  this  wonderful  enlargement  process, 
it  will  help  me  to  continue  into  the  higher  edu¬ 
cational  world  that  I  would  like  to  enter  when 
I  grow  older.  I  am  grateful  that  scientists  have 
invented  a  machine  that  brings  print  to  my 
legally  blind  eyes  in  the  same  manner  and  ease 
with  which  sighted  people  read  the  ordinary 
page.” 

Still  another  student  wrote,  “They  (xero- 
graphically  enlarged  textbooks)  have  been  a 
great  help  to  me  since  it  is  necessary  in  my  sub¬ 
jects  to  have  the  exact  textbooks  used  by  the 
rest  of  my  class,  these  enlargements  have  greatly 
facilitated  my  work.” 

For  additional  information  please  call  your 
local  Xerox  representative  or  write  Xerox,  P.  O. 
Box  1540,  Rochester,  New  York  14603. 
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BOOKS  OF  SIGNIFICANCE 

The  Achievement  Award  Winners  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  for  1960, 
1961,  and  1962  submitted  titles  of  books  they 
considered  the  most  significant  they  had  read. 
Following  are  the  books  most  often  mentioned 
in  the  order  of  their  frequency.  Availability  on 
talking-book  record  or  magnetic  tape  is  indi¬ 
cated.  These  books  may  be  obtained  from  your 
regional  library.  We  would  appreciate  students’ 
comments  on  the  list  and  suggestions  for  addi¬ 
tions.  Results  will  be  printed  in  the  March  issue 
of  Talking  Book  Topics. 

The  Catcher  in  the  Rye.  Salinger,  (talking  book) 
Exodus.  Uris.  (talking  book) 

The  Ugly  American.  Burdick  and  Lederer. 

Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Wolfe,  (talking  book) 

Crime  and  Punishment.  Dostoevski,  (tape) 

Of  Human  Bondage.  Maugham,  (talking  book) 

Atlas  Shrugged.  Rand. 

Gone  with  the  Wind.  Mitchell,  (talking  book) 

The  Prophet.  Gibran. 

Cry,  the  Beloved  Country.  Paton.  (talking  book) 

The  Brothers  Karamazov.  Dostoevski,  (talking  book) 
Advise  and  Consent.  Drury,  (talking  book) 

Moby  Dick.  Melville,  (talking  book) 

Brave  New  World.  Huxley. 

The  Bible,  (talking  book) 

1984.  Orwell,  (talking  book) 

Dr.  Zhivago.  Pasternak,  (talking  book) 

The  Fountainhead.  Rand. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.  Hardy,  (talking  book) 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.  Dickens,  (talking  book) 

Walden.  Thoreau.  (talking  book) 

Lord  of  the  Flies.  Golding,  (talking  book,  tape) 

The  Grapes  of  Wrath.  Steinbeck,  (talking  book) 
Animal  Farm.  Orwell,  (talking  book,  tape) 

Les  Miserables.  Hugo,  (talking  book) 

Franny  and  Zooey.  Salinger. 

Jane  Eyre.  Bronte,  (talking  book,  tape) 

Pride  and  Prejudice.  Austin,  (talking  book) 

To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  Lee.  (talking  book) 

War  and  Peace.  Tolstoy,  (talking  book) 

Anna  Karenina.  Tolstoy,  (talking  book) 

The  Bridge  of  San  Luis  Rey.  Wilder,  (talking  book) 
The  Forsyte  Saga.  Galsworthy. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Bunyan.  (talking  book) 

The  Razor’s  Edge.  Maugham,  (tape) 

You  Can’t  Go  Home  Again.  Wolfe. 

The  Magic  Mountain.  Mann. 

The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea.  Hemingway,  (talking  book) 
Wind,  Sand  and  Stars.  Saint-Exupery.  (talking  book) 


OVERBROOK  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  overall  goal  of  the  School  is  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  educational  service  that  will  not  only  train 
them  academically  and  vocationally,  but  will 
prepare  them  for  the  modern  world  of  science 
and  the  space  age,  as  well  as  various  accom¬ 
plishments  including  social  adjustment,  travel 
techniques,  and  community  service. 

As  evidence  of  the  school’s  interest  in  educa¬ 
tion,  the  library  this  year  was  moved  from  in¬ 
adequate  quarters  to  a  bright  spacious  home  in 
the  renovated  gymnasium  vacated  with  the 
dedication  in  1963  of  the  Nevil  Field  House. 

The  library  contains  35,000  volumes,  a  read¬ 
ing  room,  conference  room  and  textbook  cen¬ 
ter,  and  houses  the  Ham  Radio  Station  and  Self 
Help  Club.  In  addition  to  her  regular  duties, 
Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Rudolph,  head  librarian,  coop¬ 
erates  with  Miss  Adeline  Franzel,  head  of  the 
regional  library,  in  such  projects  as  Children’s 
Book  Week  and  National  Library  Week. 

VOLUNTEERS  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

The  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  an  organization  dedicated  to  assist¬ 
ing  blind  persons  in  gaining  an  education  or 
carrying  on  normal  business  and  professional 
activities.  Among  its  services  are  transcribing 
books  into  braille  for  use  in  the  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  recording 
printed  material  on  magnetic  tape,  providing 
a  personal  reader’s  service  and  producing  the 
braille  editions  of  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Jack 
and  Jill,  and  Consumer  Bulletin.  For  further 
information  write: 

Volunteer  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

332  S.  13th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107 

SPEAKING  OF  BOOKS— by  ROBERT  G.  DAVIS 

With  a  fascinating  reality  pressing  us  from  every 
side  and  calling  out  for  explanation,  why  do 
we  read  fiction?  What  can  the  lies  of  poets, 
playwrights  and  novelists  tell  us  that  we  could 
not  learn  more  truly  from  archeologists,  his¬ 
torians  and  biographers — to  say  nothing  of  the 
exact  scientists? 


The  answer  usually  is  that  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture  offers  us  not  men,  but  Man.  Where  his¬ 
torians  and  biographers  deal  with  the  particular, 
with  unique  individuals,  poets  set  forth  uni¬ 
versal,  what  is  true  of  human  beings  generally. 

Artists  have  always  understood  this.  They 
may  produce  some  type  characters,  Barkis  or 
Petulant  or  Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways — “flat”  char¬ 
acters,  E.  M.  Forster  called  them — who  are 
limited  to  the  predictable  responses  of  their 
temperament  or  profession.  But  these  are  merely 
comic  or  supporting  characters. 

The  rich  central  characters  of  imaginative 
fiction  are  memorable  for  what  is  particular, 
special  and  unpredictable.  Achilles  is  the  ex¬ 
emplary  Greek  hero,  yet  for  much  of  the  action 
of  the  Iliad  he  sulks  in  his  tent  in  a  most  un- 
soldierly  fashion,  willing  to  let  the  whole  Greek 
cause  be  destroyed  because  his  pride  was  hurt. 

When  Shakespeare  studies  jealousy,  he  pro¬ 
vides  exceptional  circumstances  by  having 
Othello  be  an  eloquent  Moorish  warrior,  ill  at 
ease  in  the  society  of  Venice.  Then  he  stacks  the 
cards  impossibly  by  subjecting  Othello  to  the 
pure  villainy  of  Iago.  When  Melville  writes 
about  whaling,  he  chooses  a  mad  captain  who 
sacrifices  his  ship  in  vengeful  pursuit  of  a  whale 
even  more  remarkable  than  himself.  Heroes  in 
our  own  time  are  no  less  exceptional,  if  we  think 
of  Beckett’s  characters  living  in  funerary  urns;  or 
of  the  suicidal  former  quiz  kid,  Seymour  Glass, 
one  of  the  four  or  five  best  poets  (unpublished) 
in  America;  or  even  of  that  strange  hybrid,  the 
gangster-romantic  Gatsby. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  beings,  though  ex¬ 
ceptional,  represent  truth  in  an  allegorical  or 
symbolic  fashion.  But  the  more  apparently  rep¬ 
resentative  the  characters  are,  as  with  Hamlet  or 
the  hero  of  Kafka’s  “Metamorphosis,”  the  more 
difficulty  critics  have  in  agreeing  on  what  they 
represent. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
author  and  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  where 
it  appeared  October  11,  1964. 
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LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
FREE  LIBRARY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Regional  Librarian:  Adeline  Franzel 
Assistant:  David  Cooley 


Miss  Franzel  with  members  of  a  pre-college  rehab  group 
in  front  of  a  section  of  the  display  area. 
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It  is  especially  appropriate  that  in  Philadelphia, 
the  city  where  Benjamin  Franklin  started  the 
first  public  library  service  in  the  United  States, 
there  should  also  be  located  one  of  the  oldest 
libraries  serving  blind  people.  In  1882  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Cir¬ 
culating  Library  was  chartered  and  in  1898  by 
mutual  agreement  it  became  a  department  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  then  located 
on  historic  Chestnut  Street  near  Independence 
Hall.  Later  when  the  Free  Library  moved  to 
Logan  Square  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
became  one  of  its  Central  Public  Departments. 
In  1956,  since  it  had  completely  outgrown  its 
quarters,  it  was  moved  again  to  a  modernized 
Carnegie  branch  located  at  17th  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  where  it  remains  today. 

Just  as  the  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  justi¬ 
fiably  boasts  of  many  firsts,  so  the  Philadelphia 
Library  for  the  Blind  has  successfully  pioneered 
many  projects  that  have  contributed  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  filling  the  reading  needs  of  all  blind 
people.  One  good  example  was  the  addition  of 
books  for  blind  children.  These  were  provided 
first  in  Philadelphia  but  in  1952  were  authorized 
by  Congress  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
federal  program  for  adults. 

Long  before  the  federal  program  of  books 
for  the  blind  was  fully  effective,  thousands  of 
blind  people  from  all  over  the  country  borrowed 
books  from  Philadelphia  first  in  Moon  Type, 
then  in  braille  and  later  in  recorded  forms. 
After  the  implementation  of  the  Pratt-Smoot 
Bill  in  1931  service  was  concentrated  in  the 
region  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey  and  eastern 
Pennsylvania.  In  1957  braille  service  was  added 
to  readers  in  West  Virginia  and  the  western  part 
of  Pennsylvania.  (Readers  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  West  Virginia  borrow  their  talking 
books  from  the  Pittsburgh  Library).  Today  in 
this  four-state  region  over  13,000  blind  people 
from  four  to  one  hundred  and  four,  borrow 
books  and  magazines  in  Moon  and  braille,  on 
records,  in  large  type  and  on  tape. 

The  introduction  of  books  recorded  on  mag¬ 
netic  tape  for  the  use  of  legally  blind  persons 
took  place  at  the  Philadelphia  Library  for  the 


Blind.  Because  of  the  unmet  reading  needs  of 
Dr.  Thomas  Benham  who  later  adapted  special 
duplicating  machines,  because  of  the  creativity 
of  Charles  Gallozzi,  then  head  librarian,  and 
because  of  the  skill  and  devotion  of  John  Griffin, 
still  head  of  the  shipping  department,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  idea  became  a  reality.  From  the  first  few 
carefully  selected  titles,  skillfully  recorded  by 
local  volunteers,  the  program  grew  rapidly  to 
provide  literally  thousands  of  books  on  tape. 
The  local  tape  program  expanded  so  rapidly 
that  in  1963  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  give 
service  from  this  library  to  blind  people  all  over 
the  country.  Instead  service  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  to  readers  of  the  four-state  region  only 
and  other  tape  readers  now  borrow  from  either 
the  Division  for  the  Blind  or  from  their  own 
regional  library. 

New  Ventures,  a  quarterly  reprint  magazine, 
is  provided  in  braille  to  thousands  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  Subsidized  by  money  from  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Home  Teaching  Society  Fund  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  copies  that  are  re-circulated  are  sent  to 
many  foreign  countries.  Mr.  Cooley  as  editor 
selects  interesting  articles  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  available. 

Shelves  in  the  exhibit  area  were  modeled  to 
make  them  more  useful  for  blind  people  to 
browse  and  select  their  own  materials.  Nearby 
are  talking-book  machines  and  tape  players  to 
help  with  the  selection  of  books.  An  unusual 
exhibit  of  aids  for  blindness,  a  small  collection 
of  ink  print  books  about  blindness  and  an  at¬ 
tractive  multipurpose  lounge  area  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  fill  not  only  the  needs  of  blind  people  but 
to  educate  sighted  people  who  may  help  them. 

Another  section  has  been  stocked  with  a 
small  collection  of  commercial  records  carefully 
chosen  to  fill  gaps  in  the  collection,  braille  and 
large  type  encyclopedias,  catalogs,  dictionaries 
and  other  ready  reference  materials  with  their 
inkprint  counterparts  to  make  them  doubly  use¬ 
ful.  All  of  these  materials  may  be  used  in  the 
library  or  borrowed  when  necessary. 

A  completely  new  system  was  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  one  master  file  of  readers’  records 


for  all  kinds  of  transactions.  It  is  now  possible 
to  keep  complete  records  of  books  read  and 
requested  by  each  reader.  The  emphasis  is  on 
individual  needs  rather  than  on  a  specific  kind 
of  material  read. 

In  1964  mindful  as  ever  of  filling  the  special 
needs  of  blind  people,  a  fine  collection  of  braille 
music  was  donated  to  the  new  Music  Program 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  This  library  still 
retains  a  large  collection  of  books  about  music 
and  musicians. 

The  explosive  growth  of  readers  and  services 
for  them  has  made  the  present  building  seriously 
inadequate.  There  is  no  loading  dock  to  handle 
the  more  than  500,000  items  shipped  each  year. 
A  temporary  expedient  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  cooperative  plan.  The  post  office  pro¬ 
vides  a  number  of  canvas  hampers.  The  Free 
Library  furnishes  a  hydraulic  truck  to  expedite 
the  ever  increasing  load  of  mail. 

Other  serious  problems  today  are  lack  of 
sufficient  professional  and  clerical  staff  and  in¬ 
adequate  financial  support  for  future  growth. 
The  initial  step  toward  resolving  these  problems 
will  be  taken  soon  when  an  administrative 
study  will  be  accomplished  by  the  Fels  Institute 
of  Government  and  Research.  A  generous  grant 
from  the  Philadelphia  Foundation  will  cover 
the  cost  and  publication  of  the  study. 

It  often  takes  a  backward  glance  to  see  how 
far  one  has  come.  But  exciting  as  it  is  to  review 
the  major  strides  ahead  in  the  past  eighty-two 
years,  this  very  growth  indicates  the  promise  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  years  to  come  when 
hopefully  there  will  be  an  appropriate  new 
building,  adequately  financed  and  competently 
staffed.  It  is  thrilling  to  look  forward  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  providing  ever  improving  library 
service  to  all  of  the  blind  people  who  depend 
on  the  Philadelphia  Library  for  the  Blind. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


tv  and  radio 

TEN  YEARS  LATER 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Ju¬ 
venile  Delinquency  had  another  talk  in  Wash¬ 
ington  recently  with  network  chiefs  about  tele¬ 
vision’s  crime-and-violence  programs.  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  the  committee  chairman, 
wanted  to  know  if  the  witnesses  had  taken  into 
account  in  their  programing  practices  a  new 
body  of  scholarly  research  that  points  to  “a 
significant  relationship  between  violence  shown 
in  films  and  subsequent  aggressive  behavior 
committed  by  viewers  of  the  films.”  The  general 
tenor  of  the  answers  was:  yes,  we  are  aware  of 
the  new  data  but  we  haven’t  changed  our  minds 
— no  casual  relationship  has  yet  been  demon¬ 
strated  between  crime  and  violence  on  television 
and  violent  action  in  real  life. 

The  networks  were  concerned  about  the  prob¬ 
lem,  they  said;  they  would  be  glad  to  come  to 
Washington  at  any  time  to  discuss  it  further 
with  the  subcommittee.  Senator  Dodd  pointed 
out  that  they  had  talked  before.  In  fact,  the  dis¬ 
course  between  Capitol  Hill  and  Madison 
Avenue  on  this  theme  that  went  on  during  the 
1961-62  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  had  been 
foreshadowed  back  in  1954.  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  was  chairman  then;  and  after  three 
years  of  the  hearings  he  reported  in  1957:  “The 
industry,  brought  face  to  face  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  its  influence  on  juvenile  conduct,  is 
already  making  efforts  to  improve  its  programs 
so  that  a  more  beneficent  diet  will  be  presented 
to  the  child  turning  to  television  for  entertain¬ 
ment  ...  it  is  certainly  to  be  hoped  that  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  police  itself  and  not  force  the  federal 
government  to  intervene.” 

The  Kefauver  report  recommended  a  Presi¬ 
dential  watchdog  commission,  a  tougher  FCC 
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policy,  minimum  standards,  and  foundation- 
supported  research.  Four  years  later,  in  1961, 
with  Senator  Dodd  in  the  chair,  the  committee 
began  yet  another  talk  with  the  broadcasters. 
It  found  that  “in  spite  of  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
public  and  the  warnings  of  our  behavioral 
scientists,  network  executives  consciously  fos¬ 
tered  a  trend  toward  violence  by  ordering  more 
of  it  to  be  included  in  action-adventure  shows, 
presumably  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  high 
ratings.”  The  broadcasters  were  still  glad  to  talk 
about  it  in  1961-62,  and  again  they  predicted 
less  violence  in  the  future.  Senator  Dodd,  still 
remonstrating  in  1964,  said  to  the  networks, 
“Ten  years  later,  we  hear  and  observe  that  it  is 
100  per  cent  worse  .  .  .”  (He  noted  that  CBS 
had  made  some  improvement.)  “Unjustifiable 
violence  and  brutality  permeate  new  shows 
which  center  around  college  campuses,  hospi¬ 
tals,  psychiatrists’  offices,  and  other  unlikely  lo¬ 
cations.”  In  addition,  the  Senator  went  on,  “The 
most  violent  shows  of  two  years  ago  are  today 
shown  during  earlier  broadcasting  hours  than 
they  were  originally  designed  for.  There  has 
been  little  or  no  editing  of  objectionable  con¬ 
tent.  This  means  that  these  programs,  which  we 
found  so  objectionable  and  which  I  felt  that 
even  the  industry  was  embarrassed  with,  are 
being  made  available  to  a  much  larger  and 
younger  group  of  children  than  ever  before.” 

To  which  the  networks  replied  in  essence: 
“No  shows  that  we  schedule  ourselves  or  sell  or 
lease  to  stations  in  syndication  deals  violate  the 
NAB  code;  our  continuity  acceptance  depart¬ 
ments  simply  wouldn’t  permit  that.  As  for  the 
times  at  which  our  customers  show  these  syndi¬ 
cated,  adult-oriented  shows,  we,  of  course,  have 
no  control  over  that:  it  would  be  unwarranted.” 
The  dialogue  between  the  continuity  acceptance 
people  and  the  Hollywood  television  studios,  as 
reflected  in  exhibits  of  the  committee,  makes  di¬ 
verting  reading.  What  a  pity  that  the  transcripts 
of  these  hearings  will,  when  finally  released, 
probably  not  be  read! 

When  the  most  recent  talk  ended,  Senator 
Dodd  said  there  would  be  more.  At  one  point 


he  said  severely  to  the  network  executives:  “I 
don’t  think  you  care.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that.  But 
that  is  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  And  I  think  unless 
you  get  to  a  point  where  you  care,  the  American 
people  are  going  to  make  you  care.  You  keep 
feeding  this  stuff  to  their  children,  and  I  tell  you 
they  are  not  going  to  take  it  forever.” 

The  Senator  said  to  the  ABC  executives,  as 
he  concluded  his  talk  with  them:  “I  hope  you 
are  not  too  unhapyy  about  this  hearing.”  To 
which  one  executive  graciously  responded: 
“Senator  Dodd,  we  are  not  unhappy  about  the 
hearing.  As  I  said  before,  we  are  of  the  belief 
that  you  are  focusing  the  industry’s  attention 
upon  a  problem  that  exists  by  the  very  power  of 
the  medium  that  we  are  in.  And  we  are  aware  of 
the  efforts  that  you  are  making,  and  we  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  come  and  talk  to  you  on  this 
subject  at  any  time.”  Senator  Dodd  as  graciously 
countered:  “Well,  I  am  glad  you  talked  to  me. 
But  you  talked  to  me  before.  And  you  talked  to 
Senator  Kefauver  twelve  years  ago.  You  are 
awfully  nice  people  to  talk  to,  and  I  think  you 
have  good  intentions.  But  we  don’t  seem  to  be 
getting  anywhere.”  No  truer  word  was  ever 
spoken  more  graciously.  Whatever  its  faults, 
it’s  still  our  Congress.  One  hates  to  see  it  in¬ 
volved  in  an  exercise  in  futility.  Perhaps  the 
subcommittee  and  the  networks  are  both  kid¬ 
ding  the  American  people.  How  much  exposi¬ 
tion  do  you  need  before  the  action  commences? 
Perhaps  Congress  doesn’t  want  to  act,  perhaps 
it  can’t  act,  perhaps  it  shouldn’t  act;  but  if  we’re 
to  keep  the  Dodd  dance  going,  why  can’t  we 
have  equal  time  for  all  sides?  The  National  As¬ 
sociation  for  Better  Radio  and  Television  (NAF- 
BRAT),  a  citizens’  group  that  is  gaining  mem¬ 
bers  and  vigor,  tried  to  get  some  of  its  own 
witnesses  heard  at  the  recent  hearings,  without 
success.  Senator  Dodd  said  it  had  testified  be¬ 
fore;  he  implied  it  had  nothing  new  to  offer. 
Maybe  so.  But  what  did  the  networks  have  to 
offer  that  was  new?  Or,  for  that  matter.  Senator 
Dodd?  — Robert  Lewis  Shayon. 

This  article  is  reprinted,  with  permission  from  the 
author  and  Saturday  Review,  where  it  appeared  Septem¬ 
ber  26,  1964. 


talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from  your  regional 
library. 


NONFICTION 

◄  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

HOD-CARRIER:  Notes  of  a  laborer  on  an  unfinished 
cathedral  606 

by  Gerald  White  Johnson,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R. 

A  noted  historian  comments  with  wit  and  irony  on 
certain  events,  problems,  and  attitudes  bearing  on 
democracy  that  were  notable  in  1963.  His  view  that 
American  democracy  is  “an  incomplete  experiment 
in  self-government”  is  put  forth  with  hope  and  opti¬ 
mism. 

OUTLAWS  ON  HORSEBACK  578 

by  Harry  Sinclair  Drago,  read  by  Howard  Wierum,  9R. 

The  history  of  the  organized  bands  of  bank  and  train 
robbers  who  terrorized  the  prairie  towns  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma  for 
half  a  century.  In  a  lively  and  popular  style,  the 
author  recounts  the  exploits  of  such  colorful  figures 
as  the  Dalton  Brothers,  Belle  Starr,  and  the  Younger 
gang.  In  so  doing,  he  authoritatively  distinguishes 
between  fact  and  legend. 

PROFILES  IN  COURAGE;  Memorial  ed.  621 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  read  by  Howard  Wierum, 
5R. 

While  convalescing  from  his  war  wounds,  President 
Kennedy,  then  a  Senator,  wrote  these  dramatic  pro¬ 
files  of  Americans  who  took  difficult  and  courageous 
stands  at  crucial  moments  in  public  life.  This  me¬ 
morial  edition  has  an  introduction  by  Robert  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy. 

Call  your  Public  Library  t  j  | 
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◄  ESSAYS  AND  SKETCHES 

THE  BENCHLEY  ROUNDUP;  A  selection  by  Na¬ 
thaniel  Benchley  of  his  favorites  579 

by  Robert  Charles  Benchley,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  7R. 

These  articles,  written  between  1915  and  1945,  em¬ 
body  the  quizzical  good  humor  that  was  uniquely 
Benchley’s.  The  work  of  a  genuine  humorist,  they 
range  from  parody  to  whimsy  to  satire. 

CREDOS  AND  CURIOS  443 

by  James  Thurber,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  4R. 

Presumably  the  last  collection  of  Thurber’s  uncol¬ 
lected  pieces,  this  consists  of  sketches,  stories,  book 
reviews,  and  profiles  of  seven  colleagues:  E.  B.  White, 
Mary  Petty,  Scott  Fitzgerald,  Robert  Benchley,  Elliott 
Nugent,  George  S.  Kaufman,  and  John  McNulty. 

MY  LIFE  AND  HARD  TIMES  443 

by  James  Thurber,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  2R. 

Hilarious  sketches  of  the  author's  youth,  including 
The  Night  the  Bed  Fell,  The  Night  the  Ghost  Got  In, 
University  Days,  and  Draft  Board  Nights. 


◄  REMINISCENCES 

GULLIBLE’S  TRAVELS  573 

by  Mary  Bodell,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 

The  author,  brought  up  in  New  England  to  do  every¬ 
thing  “the  hard  way,”  did  not  shrink  from  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  taking  six  children  along  when  her  husband 
spent  his  sabbatical  year  in  Copenhagen.  This  is  an 
entertaining  account  of  how  they  managed,  with  a 
sympathetic  description  of  the  Danish  way  of  life. 
(In  same  container:  I  Just  Happen  to  Have  Some 
Pictures,  by  Ethridge.) 

I  JUST  HAPPEN  TO  HAVE  SOME  PICTURES  573 

by  Willie  (Snow)  Ethridge,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
3R. 

The  proud  grandmother  of  twelve  assorted  children 
describes  the  delights  and  trials  of  welcoming  the 
newborn,  visiting  the  families,  having  them  visit  her, 
taking  the  children  on  trips,  and  all  the  other  oc¬ 
casions  she  has  shared  with  them.  Sentimental, 
hilarious,  and  exhausting,  this  is  a  book  for  all  lov- 
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ing  grandparents.  (In  same  container:  Gullible's 
Travels,  by  Bodell.) 

YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  THE  HOURS  580 

by  Mel  Allen,  read  by  John  Cannon,  5R. 

A  long,  loving  look  at  big-league  baseball,  including 
some  Yankees  I  Have  Known,  by  Mel  Allen  and  Ed 
Fitzgerald.  As  broadcaster  for  the  New  York  Yankees 
Baseball  Club  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  Mr. 
Allen  became  renowned  for  his  ability,  particularly 
in  anticipating  action.  His  book  contains  many 
classic  anecdotes  of  heroics,  comedy,  and  pathos.  A 
chapter  on  Negro  ball  players  relates  the  success  of 
integration  in  baseball. 


◄  SCIENCE 

YOUR  MONEY  AND  YOUR  LIFE 

by  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  read  by  Liv¬ 
ingston  Gilbert,  1R. 

Basic  information  on  quackery  in  the  health  field, 
including  facts  about  drugs,  their  use  and  misuse; 
standards  of  quality  and  labeling  for  foods;  and  the 
purposes  and  dangers  of  adding  chemicals  to  foods. 


FICTION 

THE  .  BIG  .  KNIVES  574 

by  Bruce  Lancaster,  with  a  historical  epilogue  by 
Edward  P.  Hamilton.  Read  by  Robert  Donley,  HR. 

George  Rogers  Clark  is  a  prominent  figure  in  this 
lively  historical  novel,  which  has  an  authentic  back¬ 
ground  and  well-drawn  characters.  It  deals  with  the 
adventures  of  a  young  merchant  who  joins  Clark  in 
1778  to  fight  the  Indians.  The  capture  of  Vincennes 
provides  an  exciting  climax. 

BLACK  AMBER  584 

by  Phyllis  A.  Whitney.  Read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 

A  romantic  suspense  story,  set  in  a  Turkish  house¬ 
hold  on  the  Bosporus.  Tracy  Hubbard,  incognito,  is 
trying  to  discover  the  truth  about  the  death  of  her 
half-sister,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two  white 
Angora  cats  she  learns  too  much  for  her  own  safety. 

THE  CARDINAL  569 

by  Henry  Morton  Robinson,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  17R. 

Born  of  a  working-class  family  in  Boston,  Stephen 
Fermoyle  became  a  priest  and  eventually  a  cardinal. 


This  absorbing  story  of  his  career  presents  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  picture  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  it 
was  before  World  War  II. 

THE  EUROPEANS  585 

by  Henry  James,  read  by  Edgar  Daniels,  5R. 

Almost  a  comedy  of  manners,  this  novel  describes 
a  visit  paid  to  relatives  in  Massachusetts  by  an  im¬ 
probable  countess  and  her  younger  brother.  While 
doing  full  justice  to  the  wholesome  country  scene, 
the  author  pokes  fun  at  sectional  rigidity.  (In  same 
container:  An  International  Episode.) 

FALSE  COLOURS  572 

by  Georgette  Heyer,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert-Read,  8R. 


comes  home  to  spend  his  last  days  as  an  uninvited 
guest  in  the  home  of  his  son.  The  characters,  the 
dialogue,  and  the  struggle  between  the  generations 
make  a  story  that  is  both  funny  and  pathetic.  (In 
same  container:  Quick,  Before  It  Melts,  by  Benja¬ 
min) 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE  585 

by  Henry  James,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  2R. 

In  light,  ironic  vein  this  short  novel  tells  how  two 
young  Englishmen  were  well  received  in  Newport, 
and  then  how  two  American  women  paid  a  return 
visit.  The  author  pictures  America  through  European 
eyes  and  Europe  through  American  eyes.  (In  same 
container:  The  Europeans.) 


In  lively  style,  with  much  use  of  period  slang,  this 
Regency  tale  relates  the  complications  that  arose 
when  Kit  was  obliged  to  pose  as  his  irresponsible 
twin  brother.  There  are  numerous  well-drawn  char¬ 
acters  and  several  love  affairs  which  all  end  happily. 

GREENMASK!  586 

by  Elizabeth  Linington,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 


THE  KING’S  ORCHARD  396 

by  Agnes  Turnbull,  read  by  William  Gladden,  10R. 

An  ambitious  historical  novel,  based  on  the  career 
of  James  O'Hara,  an  Irishman  who  played  a  leading 
part  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Pittsburgh. 
The  time  span  is  a  long  one,  beginning  before  the 
Revolution. 


A  mystery  story  for  connoisseurs,  in  which  the  police 
detective  is  himself  a  fan  and  the  series  of  killings, 
apparently  unconnected,  all  carry  the  same  signa¬ 
ture.  This  is  a  complex  and  well-constructed  book. 
(In  same  container:  Hospitality  of  the  house,  by 
Disney.) 

THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  586 

by  Doris  Miles  Disney,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  4R. 

A  deft  and  surprising  story,  written  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity,  deals  with  the  first  meeting  of  two  pen  pals, 
eighteen-year-old  girls.  When  Mandy’s  uneasiness 
becomes  active  suspicion,  she  just  manages  to  avert 
kidnaping  and  murder,  and  gets  home  free.  (In  same 
container:  Greenmask!  by  Linington.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES  576 

by  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
8R. 


THE  LANDSEEKERS  587 

by  Allan  Vaughan  Elston,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle,  4R. 

A  first-rate  Western  of  the  popular  kind,  with  no 
symbolism  or  psychology  and  only  a  little  romance. 
It  begins  in  1879,  when  law-abiding  people  were 
looking  for  homesites  and  bushwhackers  were  hold¬ 
ing  up  stages,  and  contains  action  aplenty.  (In  same 
container:  Nerve,  by  Francis.) 

LORD  JIM  548 

by  Joseph  Conrad,  read  by  George  Rose,  9R. 

The  romantic  hero  of  this  classic  novel  of  the  sea 
was  a  young,  untested  chief  mate  who  was  disgraced 
through  yielding  to  panic  in  a  crisis.  He  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  vain  effort  to  redeem  his  honor 
in  his  own  eyes.  The  story  is  related  at  second  hand 
and  moves  back  and  forth,  confusingly,  in  time. 


First  published  in  1851,  this  gloomy,  dreamy  ro¬ 
mance  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  decayed  New  Eng¬ 
land  family,  the  Pyncheons.  It  is  rich  in  eccentricity, 
in  atmosphere,  and  in  subtle  characterization. 

I  WAS  DANCING  541 

by  Edwin  O’Connor,  read  by  Bill  Smith,  4R. 

There  is  nothing  very  profound  in  this  character 
study  of  “Waltzing  Dan”  Considine,  an  old  vaude¬ 
ville  star,  who,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years, 


LOST  HORIZON  575 

by  James  Hilton,  read  by  John  Heston,  4R. 

There  is  a  timeless  appeal  in  the  idea  of  Shangri-la, 
a  beautiful,  hidden  land  in  the  high  mountains  of 
Asia,  where  nothing  changes.  This  absorbing  story 
contains  plenty  of  incident  and  expert  characteriza¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  mystery. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


NERVE  587 

by  Dick  Francis,  read  by  Patrick  Horgan,  5R. 

The  world  of  steeplechasing  makes  an  unusual 
setting  for  a  novel  that  has  plenty  of  suspense  with¬ 
out  murder.  The  author,  former  champion  steeple¬ 
chase  jockey  of  England,  writes  with  unusual  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill.  (In  same  container:  The  Landseekers, 
by  Elston.) 

QUICK,  BEFORE  IT  MELTS  541 

by  Philip  Benjamin,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  5R. 

The  adventures  of  a  magazine  writer  and  a  photogra¬ 
pher  with  a  group  of  I.  G.  Y.  scientists  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic,  as  related  here,  do  nothing  whatever  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge.  Entertainment  is  the 
whole  purpose  of  this  farce,  which  is  sufficiently 
light-hearted  and  ribald  for  an  undemanding  mascu¬ 
line  audience.  (In  same  container:  I  Was  Dancing, 
by  O’Connor.) 

TO  BUILD  A  SHIP  394 

by  Don  Berry,  read  by  George  Walsh,  5R. 

The  scene  is  the  rugged  Oregon  coastal  country, 
where  a  group  of  homesteading  bachelors  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  build  a  future,  with  a  schooner  from  New 
England  as  their  only  supply  link  with  the  outside 
world.  When  this  service  is  cut  off,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  is  to  build  a  replacement.  This  sparely  written, 
occasionally  witty  novel  of  white  men  and  Indians  is 
good  masculine  fare. 

THE  TRAIL  TO  OGALLALA  577 

by  Benjamin  Capps,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  6R. 

This  absorbing  story  of  a  cattle  drive  from  Texas  to 
Nebraska  is  concerned  with  character  even  more 
than  with  action.  Daily  life  on  the  trail  is  made  very 
real  as  Billy  Scott,  a  capable  young  cowhand,  grap¬ 
ples  with  the  problem  of  being  subordinate  to  an  in¬ 
competent  boss. 

THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  MURDER  583 

by  Jane  Langton,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  6R. 

Concord,  Massachusetts,  on  April  19  is  the  scene  of 
a  murder  in  an  absorbing  story  that  keeps  harking 
back  to  Thoreau,  Emerson,  and  Emily  Dickinson. 
Among  the  welldrawn  characters  in  the  large  cast  are 
two  appealing  librarians  and  a  very  big  detective  who 
studies  Emerson  as  a  hobby. 
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UPON  THIS  ROCK;  A  novel  of  Simon  Peter,  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  397 

by  Frank  Gill  Slaughter,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  8R. 

The  story  of  Peter  is  told  in  modern  terms,  but  the 
author  keeps  close  to  the  Scriptures,  inventing  no 
flamboyant  cast  of  subsidiary  characters. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

BOOK  OF  NURSERY  AND  MOTHER  - 

GOOSE  RHYMES  323 

by  Marguerite  De  Angeli,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  2R. 

Contains  nearly  400  rhymes,  all  the  old  favorites 
and  many  that  are  not  so  familiar.  For  grades  K-3. 

GROWING  UP  IN  13TH  CENTURY  ENGLAND  369 

by  Alfred  Leo  Duggan,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R. 

How  young  people  in  England  lived  and  were  trained 
in  the  1270's  is  described  in  lively  detail.  There  are 
five  examples — the  families  of  an  earl,  a  country 
knight,  a  peasant,  a  rich  merchant,  and  a  craftsman. 
For  grades  6-9.  (In  same  container:  I  Will  Adventure, 
by  Gray.) 

MEET  SOVIET  RUSSIA;  Book  I, 

Land,  People,  Sights  341 

by  John  Gunther,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  4R. 

Book  I  begins  with  a  brief  history  of  Russia  before 
the  Revolution,  mentions  the  fifteen  republics  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  and  describes  Moscow  and  the  other  prin¬ 
cipal  cities. 

MEET  SOVIET  RUSSIA;  Book  II,  Leaders,  Politics, 
Problems  341 

by  John  Gunther,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  4R. 

Book  II  discusses  government,  progress  in  science 
and  education,  and  cultural  achievements,  as  well 
as  the  economics  and  methods  of  communism.  For 
grades  6-9. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING  403 

by  Sholem  Asch,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  2R. 

Stories  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  from  the  Creation 
to  the  death  of  Jacob,  are  retold  with  vigor  and 
drama,  reverently  and  yet  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  same  container:  The  Life  of  Saint 
Paul,  by  Fosdick.) 


THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  PAUL  403 

by  Harry  E.  Fosdick,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  2R. 

The  career  of  the  great  Apostle  is  described  suc¬ 
cinctly  and  interestingly,  without  fictionizing  to  fill 
in  where  details  are  unknown.  This  book  will  appeal 
to  almost  any  age  above  the  seventh  grade.  (In  same 
container:  In  the  Beginning,  by  Asch.) 

COPPER-TOED  BOOTS  404 

by  Marguerite  De  Angeli,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
2R. 

The  story  of  mischief-loving  Shad,  who  lived  in  cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  in  the  1850’s,  and  how  he  attained  his 
heart’s  desire.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  same  container: 

Elin’s  Amerika;  Thee  Hannah!  by  De  Angeli.) 

ELIN’S  AMERIKA  404 

by  Marguerite  De  Angeli,  read  by  Terry  H.  Sales,  2R. 

How  the  first  Swedish  settlers  lived  in  Delaware  is 
told  in  this  homey  story  of  a  little  girl.  For  grades 
4-6.  (In  same  container:  Copper-toed  Boots;  Thee, 
Hannah!  by  De  Angeli.) 

I  WILL  ADVENTURE  369 

by  Elizabeth  Janet  Gray,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  3R. 

This  appealing  story  tells  how  twelve-year-old  An¬ 
drew  Talbot  journeys  to  London  and  becomes  a  page, 
in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.  For  grades  5-7.  (In  same 
container:  Growing  Up  in  13th-Century  England,  by 
Duggan.) 

THEE,.  HANNAH!  404 

by  Marguerite  De  Angeli,  read  by  Doris  Price,  2R. 

Hannah  lived  in  Philadelphia  not  long  before  the 
Civil  War.  She  was  not  very  happy  about  her  Quaker 
costume  until  it  was  the  means  of  helping  a  runaway 
slave.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  same  container:  Copper¬ 
toed  Boots;  Elin’s  Amerika,  by  De  Angeli.) 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

TWELVE  DAYS  TILL  TRENTON  251 

by  John  M.  Duncan,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  3R. 

In  that  bleak  December  of  1776,  Matt  and  Brad,  two 
young  recruits  in  the  Continental  Army,  had  no  idea 
of  how  they  were  going  to  spend  Christmas  Eve.  This 
is  a  fine  picture  of  army  life,  with  believable  char¬ 
acters.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  same  container:  Swamp 
Fox,  by  Brown.) 


tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  directly  from  the  Division  for  the  Blind  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  legally  blind  persons  who  own  or 
have  access  to  standard  tape  playing  equipment.  All  of 
these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  inches  per  second,  dual 
track,  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar  tape. 

If  tapes  have  not  been  previously  borrowed,  please  send 
your  first  request  through  your  regional  library. 

Numbers  below  refer  to  order  numbers. 


ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  2079 

by  Andre  Maurois,  2  reels. 

The  adventurous  life  of  “Dumas,  pere,”  French  Ro¬ 
mantic  novelist. 

ALONE  NO  LONGER  2052 

by  Stanley  Stein  and  Lawrence  G.  Blochman,  4  reels. 

The  author,  a  victim  of  leprosy,  crusades  to  improve 

the  lot  of  others  with  this  disease. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  PEACE  2078 

by  Emery  Reves,  3  reels. 

The  ending  of  a  war,  published  during  the  final  year 
of  World  War  II. 

ANNIE’S  CAPTAIN  2082 

by  Kathryn  C.  Hulme,  4  reels. 

Recounts  the  happy  sea  going  marriage  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  grandparents  though  ending  sadly  with  Annie's 
death. 

ANOTHER  PATH  2064 

by  Gladys  Taber,  1  reel. 

An  account  of  the  author’s  grief  at  the  death  of  a 
loved  one  and  her  adjustment  to  the  loss. 

APPOINTMENT  IN  SAMARRA  2117 

by  John  O’Hara,  3  reels. 

Concerns  the  moral  dilemmas  and  consequent  sui¬ 
cide  of  an  aristocratic  drunkard. 

THE  BEGINNING  AND  THE  END,  AND  OTHER 
POEMS  2042 

by  Robinson  Jeffers,  1  reel. 

Call  your  Public  Library  It  p 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  f  f  J 


THE  BRIDGE  ON  THE  DRINA  2086 

by  Ivo  Andric,  5  reels. 

Three  centuries  of  struggle  over  a  bridge,  the  vital 
center  of  a  Yugoslavian  city. 

A  CHOICE  OF  KIPLING’S  VERSE  2120 

by  T.  S.  Eliot,  ed.,  3  reels. 

THE  COIN  OF  CARTHAGE  2149 

by  Winifred  Bryher,  3  reels. 

A  historical  novel  set  in  Italy  and  Northern  Africa  at 
the  time  of  Hannibal. 

CUBA:  Tragedy  in  our  hemisphere  2051 

by  Robert  Scheer  &  Maurice  Zeitlin,  4  reels. 

Social  conditions  in  and  our  foreign  relations  with 
Cuba  since  1959. 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  ENGLAND  2057 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  5  reels. 

A  collection  of  short  stories. 

FAMOUS  MEN  OF  SCIENCE  2134 

by  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  3  reels. 

Accounts  of  19  scientists  including:  Copernicus,  Lin¬ 
naeus,  Darwin,  Pasteur  and  Einstein. 

HISTORY  BEGINS  AT  SUMER  2036 

by  Samuel  Noah  Kramer,  3  reels. 

A  study  of  the  achievements  of  one  of  man’s  earliest 
and  most  creative  civilizations. 

JOHN  MACNAB  2106 

by  John  Buchan,  3  reels. 

The  adventures  of  three  bored  Britons  who  decide 
to  become  gentlemen  poachers. 

THE  LAUGH’S  ON  ME  2066 

by  Bennett  Cerf,  5  reels. 

2000  stories,  anecdotes,  and  amiable  observations 
conveniently  arranged  for  retelling. 

LETTER  FROM  PEKING  2176 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  2  reels. 

An  American  woman  leaves  China  and  her  Chinese- 
American  husband,  taking  their  son,  to  live  in  Ver¬ 
mont. 
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THE  LOG  FROM  THE  SEA  OF  CORTEZ  2164 

by  John  Steinbeck,  4  reels. 

A  narrative  of  the  work,  meals,  conversation,  etc.  all 
part  of  a  trip  to  collect  marine  specimens. 

THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY  2055 

by  E.  M.  Forester,  4  reels. 

A  story  which  asks:  What  is  real  and  what  Is  false  in 
our  civilization? 

LYRICAL  BALLADS  2116 

by  William  Wordsworth  and  S.  Taylor  Coleridge,  1 
reel. 

THE  NAKED  RISE  OF  COMMUNISM  2013 

by  Frank  L.  Kluckhohn,  4  reels. 

PHILOSOPHIES  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY  2073 

by  Warren  Dwight  Allen,  5  reels. 

SELECTED  POEMS  2041 

by  William  Carlos  Williams,  1  reel. 

THE  SNOW  GOOSE  2103 

by  Paul  Gallico,  1  reel. 

A  short  story  envolving  a  man,  a  young  girl,  and  a 
wild  goose,  during  the  Battle  of  Dunkirk. 

SONG  BIRDS  IN  YOUR  GARDEN  2070 

by  John  K.  Terres,  2  reels. 

THEY  WROTE  ON  CLAY:  the  Babylonian 

Tablets  speak  today  2024 

by  Edward  Chiera,  2  reels. 

TIME  AND  ITS  MYSTERIES  2140 

by  Harlow  Shapley,  3  reels. 


The  scientific  and  philosophic  problem  of  time,  pon¬ 
dered  by  the  director  of  the  Harvard  College  Obser¬ 
vatory. 

THE  WORLD  OF  JOHN  McNULTY,  with  an 
appreciation  by  James  Thurber  2121 

by  John  McNulty,  4  reels. 

A  view  into  the  life  of  a  humorist. 

THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  DOERS,  the  story 
of  the  Lions  2021 

by  W.  A.  S.  Douglas  &  Robert  Casey,  3  reels. 

An  account  of  the  Lions  International. 


random  listings 

A  talking-book  edition  of  The  Episcopalian,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
will  be  distributed  free  of  charge  to  blind  people 
requesting  it  through  the  Home  Department  of 
the  National  Council,  Episcopal  Church  Cen¬ 
ter,  815  Second  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New 
York. 

One  or  more  copies  of  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  to  each  regional  library  if  they 
would  like  to  have  it  on  their  shelves  for  gen¬ 
eral  distribution. 


The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  is  stressing  the 
integration  of  blind  readers  into  the  public  li¬ 
brary  program  and  has  issued  the  following 
bibliographies  whose  entries  are  marked  to  in¬ 
dicate  which  titles  are  available  from  the  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  other  regional 
libraries: 

Looking  Ahead,  (books  for  older  readers) 

Prescription  for  Good  Reading,  (books  of  general 
interest) 

Find  Me  a  Book  I  Can  Read,  (children’s  books) 

Vital  Issues  Today,  (a  series  covering  civil  rights, 
poverty,  foreign  affairs,  and  automation) 

If  you  would  like  to  have  one  free  copy  of 
any  of  these  inkprint  bibliographies,  please 
write  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia,  Logan 
Square,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103. 


The  holidays  are  upon  us  and  following  is  a  list 
of  appropriate  talking  books  available  from 
your  regional  library: 

HALLOWEEN 

Heigh-ho  for  Hallowe’en  by  Elizabeth  Sechrist,  comp. 
4  records.  Stories,  poems,  and  plays,  (talking 
book  #14) 

Ghosts  and  Goblins  by  Wilhemina  Harper.  6  records, 
(talking  book,  ages  8-12) 


Things  that  Go  Bump  in  the  Night  by  Louis  C.  Jones. 
7  records,  (talking  book) 

East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon  by  P.  C.  Asb- 
jornsen.  4  records,  (talking  book,  ages  10-12) 

CHRISTMAS 

Happy  Christmas  by  Clair  H.  Bishop,  ed.  6  records. 
Stories,  poems,  carols,  a  short  play  and  lists  of 
records  and  reproductions  of  paintings,  (talking 
book,  up  to  age  12) 

Told  under  the  Christmas  Tree  by  Association  for 
Childhood  Educataion  International.  1  record.  29 
stories,  poems,  and  tales  of  Christmas  in  other 
lands,  and  Hanukkah.  (talking  book  #36,  grades 
4-7) 

Welcome  Christmas  by  Anne  T.  Eaton.  1  record. 
Poems,  ancient  and  modern,  (talking  book  #14) 

Sing  for  Christmas  by  Opal  Wheeler,  (talking  book, 
juvenile) 

Favorite  Christmas  Stories  by  Frances  Cavanah.  5 
records.  Traditional  and  modern  stories  and 
poems,  (talking  book  #30,  grades  4-6) 

It’s  Time  for  Christmas  by  Elizabeth  Sechrist.  8  rec¬ 
ords.  History,  legends,  customs,  stories  of  saints 
and  others,  words  to  carols  and  poems,  (talking 
book,  grades  4-8) 


Mystery  novel  addicts  will  be  interested  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  July  issue  of  Harper’s 
Magazine,  available  on  talking-book  records.  In 
“Murder-fancier  Recommends”  by  John  Dick¬ 
son  Carr,  the  author  compiles  a  list  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  ten  best  suspense  books  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1964.  Of  these,  The  Shrunken 
Head  by  Robert  Fish  is  available  on  tape  and 
the  following  seven  are  available  on  talking- 
book  records: 

And  on  the  Eighth  Day,  by  Ellery  Queen 
The  Frame-Up,  by  Andrew  Garve 
The  Mirror  Crack’d,  by  Agatha  Christie 
Nerve,  by  Dick  Francis 
The  Night  of  the  Generals,  by  Hans  H.  Kirst 
The  Neon  Haystack,  by  James  Ullman 
The  Spy  Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold,  by  John  Le 
Carre 

Call  your  Public  Library  "I  1 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  111 


RANDOM  LISTINGS— continued 

The  Utah  State  Library,  Division  for  the  Blind 
has  signed  a  contract  with  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  to  circulate  reli¬ 
gious  (Mormon)  materials  to  blind  persons 
throughout  the  United  States  and  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  For  service  the  patron  should  write  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Utah  State  Library,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  1488  South  State  Street,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah  84115. 
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Current  issues  of  the  following  periodicals,  recorded  on 
talking-book  records  at  16  2/3  r.p.m.  are  available  from 
all  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  Check  the  box  only  if 
you  are  not  already  receiving  the  magazine  regularly  from 
your  library. 
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Talking  books  and  tape  recordings  are  available  only 
from  your  regular  distributing  library  for  the  blind. 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the 
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Foundation,  nor  to  the  American  Printing  House.  The 
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Abbott,  George,  "MR.  ABBOTT,”  TB  479  (July) 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  Thomas,  TB  428  (May) 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  WORLD,  Foster,  TB  272  (Jan.) 
ADAM  GRAY:  STOWAWAY,  Arntson,  TB  148  (Jan.) 
ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ORDINARY  MIND,  Conger,  TB 
393  (July) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES,  Doyle, 
TB  421  (May) 

AFRICAN  TRAVELER,  Syme,  TB  437  (July) 
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(Nov.) 
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REPORT  ON  THE  GREEK  BRONZE  AGE,  TB  556 
(Sept.) 

Alvarez,  Walter  C.,  INCURABLE  PHYSICIAN,  TB  503 
(July) 

Ambler,  Eric,  THE  SCHIRMER  INHERITANCE,  TB  319 
(Mar.) 

AMERICAN  INFIDEL,  Larson,  TB  233  (Jan.) 

THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  DEATH,  Mitford,  TB  414 
(May) 

AMERICA’S  ETHAN  ALLEN,  Holbrook,  TB  392  (July) 
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ANATOLE  OVER  PARIS,  Titus,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  Finley,  TB  353  (May) 

.  .  .  AND  PRESUMED  DEAD,  Fletcher,  TB  221  (Jan.) 
AND  SUDDENLY  IT’S  EVENING,  Lee,  TB  495  (July) 
AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT,  Lusseyran,  TB  411  (May) 
ANNA  KARENINA,  Tolstoy,  TB  562  (Sept.) 

ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  Shakespeare,  TB  348 
(Mar.) 

APPOMATTOX:  CLOSING  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  CIVIL 
WAR,  Davis,  TB  391  (July) 

ARCHY  AND  MEHITABEL,  Marquis,  TB  192  (Jan.) 
ARGENTINE  ROAD  RACE,  Harkins,  TB  165  (Jan.) 
ARISTOTLE,  DEAN  OF  EARLY  SCIENCE,  Downey,  TB 
344  (Mar.) 

Armstrong,  Hamilton  Fish,  THOSE  DAYS,  TB  359 
(Mar.) 

Arntson,  Herbert  E.,  ADAM  GRAY:  STOWAWAY,  TB 
148  (Jan.) 

THE  ARTIST,  Hartog,  TB  265  (Jan.) 

ARTS  AND  FLOWERS,  Wood,  TB  456  (July) 

Asch,  Sholem,  IN  THE  BEGINNING,  TB  403  (Nov.) 
Asimov,  Isaac,  VIEW  FROM  A  HEIGHT,  TB  433  (May) 
Auchincloss,  Louis,  POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY,  TB  379 
(May) 

AUGUSTUS  CAESAR’S  WORLD,  Foster,  TB  271 
(Mar.) 

Ayrault,  Evelyn  West,  TAKE  ONE  STEP,  TB  510 
(July) 


Bach,  Richard,  STRANGER  TO  THE  GROUND,  TB 
537  (Sept.) 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MY  LIFE,  Santayana,  TB  293 
(Mar.) 

BACKSEAT  QUARTERBACK,  Conerly,  TB  141  (Jan.) 

Bacon,  Francis,  ESSAYS,  TB  278  (Jan.) 

Bakeless,  Katherine  and  John,  SPIES  OF  THE  REVO¬ 
LUTION,  TB  391  (July) 

Balakian,  Nona  and  Charles  Simmons,  THE  CREA¬ 
TIVE  PRESENT,  TB  407  (May) 

BAMIE,  Rixey,  TB  464  (May) 

Banning,  Margaret  Culkin,  THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY, 
TB  332  (Mar.) 

Barnes,  Margaret  Campbell,  THE  TUDOR  ROSE,  TB 
302  (July) 

Barrie,  Sir  James,  THE  LITTLE  MINISTER,  TB  519 
(July) 

Barrie,  Sir  James,  PETER  PAN,  TB  519  (July) 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  VILLA  FIORITA,  Godden,  TB 
349  (Mar.) 

Baudouy,  Michel  Aime,  MORE  THAN  COURAGE,  TB 
165  (Jan.) 

Bauer,  Marion  and  Ethel  Peyser,  HOW  MUSIC  GREW, 
TB  135  (Jan.) 

Baum,  L.  Frank,  THE  LAND  OF  OZ,  TB  321  (Mar.) 
Baum,  L.  Frank,  THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ,  TB  321  (May) 
Baumann,  Hans,  I  MARCHED  WITH  HANNIBAL,  TB 
362  (July) 

Bawden,  Nina,  TORTOISE  BY  CANDLELIGHT,  TB  242 
(Jan.) 

Beach,  Edward  L.,  RUN  SILENT,  RUN  DEEP,  TB  325 
(Mar.) 

THE  BEADLE,  Smith,  TB  243  (Jan.) 

BEAT  TO  QUARTERS,  Forester,  TB  538  (Sept.) 
BEAUTY,  GLAMOUR,  AND  STYLE,  Sawyer  (May) 
BEMBA:  AN  AFRICAN  ADVENTURE,  Clair,  TB  374 
(July) 

Benchley,  Nathaniel,  CATCH  A  FALLING  SPY,  TB  317 
(Mar.) 

Benchley,  Nathaniel,  A  WINTER’S  TALE,  TB  500 
(July) 

Benchley,  Robert  Charles,  THE  BENCHLEY  ROUND¬ 
UP  TB  579  (Nov.) 

THE  BENCHLEY  ROUNDUP,  Benchley,  TB  579  (Nov.) 
Benedict,  Dorothy,  FABULOUS,  TB  213  (Mar.) 
Benjamin,  Philip,  QUICK,  BEFORE  IT  MELTS,  TB  541 
(Nov.) 

Bennett,  Jack,  JAMIE,  TB  459  (May) 

BEOWULF,  Sutcliff,  TB  373  (July) 

Berry,  Don,  TO  BUILD  A  SHIP,  TB  394  (Nov.) 

Berton,  Pierre,  THE  SECRET  WORLD  OF  OG,  TB  284 
(Mar.) 

BESIEGER  OF  CITIES,  Duggan,  TB  416  (May) 

THE  BEST  OF  RED  SMITH,  Smith,  TB  297  (Mar.) 
BEYOND  THE  ATLAS,  Trench,  TB  367  (May) 


BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  Wright,  TB  429  (May) 

BIG  JOHN’S  SECRET,  Jewett,  TB  370  (July) 

THE  BIG  KNIVES,  Lancaster,  TB  574  (Nov.) 

Birch,  Cyril,  CHINESE  MYTHS  AND  FANTASIES,  TB 
389  (July) 

THE  BISHOP  PATTERN,  Dolim,  TB  256  (Mar.) 

Bittle,  Camilla  R.,  A  CHANGE  OF  PLEA,  TB  474  (July) 
Bjorn,  Thyra  F.,  DEAR  PAPA,  TB  169  (Jan.) 

Bjorn,  Thyra  F.,  PAPA’S  DAUGHTER,  TB  169  (Jan.) 
Bjorn,  Thyra  F.,  PAPA’S  WIFE,  TB  172  (Jan.) 

BLACK  AMBER,  Whitney,  TB  584  (Nov.) 

BLACK  CLOUD,  WHITE  CLOUD,  Douglas,  TB  379 
(May) 

THE  BLUE  LANTERN,  Colette,  TB  452  (July) 

THE  BLUE  SAPPHIRE,  Stevenson,  TB  490  (July) 
BLUES  PEOPLE,  Jones,  TB  552  (Sept.) 

Blythe,  LeGette,  MOUNTAIN  DOCTOR,  TB  553 
(Sept.) 

BOB  FELLER,  HALL  OF  FAME  STRIKEOUT  STAR, 

Schoor,  TB  206  (Mar.) 

Bodell,  Mary,  GULLIBLE’S  TRAVELS,  TB  573  (Nov.) 
THE  BOLD  DRAGOON,  Irving,  TB  249  (Mar.) 

BOOK  OF  NURSERY  AND  MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES, 
De  Angeli,  TB  323  (Nov.) 

BORDER  GUARD,  Whitehead,  TB  328  (July) 

Borland,  Hal,  WHEN  THE  LEGENDS  DIE,  TB  311 
(May) 

Bourke-White,  Margaret,  PORTRAIT  OF  MYSELF,  TB 
236  (Jan.) 

Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker,  FRANCIS  BACON,  TB  235 
(Jan.) 

Bowie,  Walter  Russell,  WOMEN  OF  LIGHT,  TB  509 
(July) 

Bowles,  Paul  F.,  THEIR  HEADS  ARE  GREEN  AND 
THEIR  HANDS  ARE  BLUE,  TB  434  (May) 

Boyce,  Burke,  MORNING  OF  A  HERO,  TB  415  (May) 
Boyd,  Dean,  MORE  THAN  WELCOME,  TB  187  (Mar.) 
Bradbury,  Ray,  THE  MACHINERIES  OF  JOY,  TB  521 
(July) 

BRADY,  Fritz,  TB  390  (July) 

THE  BRAND  STEALER,  Snow,  TB  113  (Jan.) 

BRAZIL  ON  THE  MOVE,  Dos  Passos,  TB  434  (May) 
Brick,  John,  THE  RICHMOND  RAID,  TB  470  (May) 
BRIDE  OF  PENDORRIC,  Holt,  TB  266  (Jan.) 

THE  BRIGHT  MORNING,  O’Rourke,  TB  253  (Mar.) 
Bronte,  Emily,  WUTHERING  HEIGHTS,  TB  564 
(Sept.) 

Brown,  Dee  Alexander,  FORT  PHIL  KEARNY,  TB  142 
(Jan.) 

Brown,  Marion,  THE  SWAMP  FOX,  TB  251  (Mar.) 
Buck,  Pearl,  THE  EXILE,  TB  543  (Sept.) 

Buck,  Pearl,  FIGHTING  ANGEL,  TB  543  (Sept.) 

THE  BUILDING  OF  JALNA,  De  La  Roche,  TB  330 
(Mar.) 

Bunyan,  John,  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  TB  286  (Mar.) 


Burchard,  Peter,  JED:  THE  STORY  OF  A  YANKEE 
SOLDIER  AND  A  SOUTHERN  BOY,  TB  390  (July) 
Burgess,  Alan,  THE  LOVELY  SERGEANT,  TB  261 
(Jan.) 

BY  THE  GREAT  HORN  SPOON!,  Fleischman,  TB  392 
(July) 

BYPATHS  OF  GLORY,  Cohane,  TB  473  (July) 


Cadell,  Elizabeth,  COME  BE  MY  GUEST,  TB  490 
(July) 

THE  CAINE  MUTINY,  Wouk,  TB  565  (Sept.) 

Caldwell,  John  C.,  COMMUNISM  IN  OUR  WORLD, 
TB  182  (Mar.) 

Calhoun,  Mary,  THE  HUNGRY  LEPRECHAUN  (Mar.) 

THE  CALICO  BALL,  Crary,  TB  166  (Jan.) 

Calisher,  Hortense,  TALE  FOR  THE  MIRROR,  TB  232 
(Jan.) 

THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD,  London  (Mar.) 

CALL  TO  COMMITMENT,  O’Connor,  TB  320  (Mar.) 

Canning,  Victor,  THE  LIMBO  LINE,  TB  469  (July) 

Capps,  Benjamin,  THE  TRAIL  TO  OGALLALA,  TB  577 
(Nov.) 

THE  CARDINAL,  Robinson,  TB  569  (Nov.) 

CAREFUL,  HE  MIGHT  HEAR  YOU,  Locke-Elliott,  TB 
418  (May) 

Carleton,  Jetta,  THE  MOONFLOWER  VINE,  TB  138 
(Jan.) 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP  AND 
THE  HEROIC  IN  SOCIETY,  TB  316  (Mar.) 

Carpenter,  Frances,  THE  ELEPHANT’S  BATHTUB; 
WONDER  TALES  FROM  THE  FAR  EAST,  TB  351 
(July) 

Carroll,  Gladys  Hasty,  TO  REMEMBER  FOREVER, 
THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  COLLEGE  GIRL,  TB  456 
(July) 

Carter,  Hodding,  FIRST  PERSON  RURAL,  TB  426 
(May) 

Case,  Victoria,  A  FINGER  IN  EVERY  PIE,  TB  365 
(July) 

THE  CAT  AND  MRS.  CARY,  Gates,  TB  284  (Mar.) 

CATCH  A  FALLING  SPY,  Benchley,  TB  317  (Mar.) 

THE  CATS  STAND  ACCUSED,  Townsend,  TB  352 
(July) 

Catton,  William  and  Bruce,  TWO  ROADS  TO  SUMTER, 
TB  263  (Jan.) 

CECILY  G.  AND  THE  NINE  MONKEYS,  Rey,  TB  406 
(July) 

CERTAIN  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BOOK,  Samuel,  TB  244 
(Jan.) 

CHALLENGE  TO  AFFLUENCE,  Myrdal,  TB  430  (May) 

CHANGE,  HOPE  AND  THE  BOMB,  Lilienthal,  TB  384 
(May) 

A  CHANGE  OF  PLEA,  Bittle,  TB  474  (July) 


Chase,  Richard,  WICKED  JOHN  AND  THE  DEVIL,  TB 
502  (July) 

CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN,  Gilbreth  and  Carey,  TB 
300  (Mar.) 

Chekhov,  Anton,  THE  CHERRY  ORCHARD,  TB  554 
(Sept.) 

Chekhov.  Anton,  THE  SEA  GULL,  TB  554  (Sept.) 

THE  CHERRY  ORCHARD,  Chekhov,  TB  554  (Sept.) 

CHINESE  MYTHS  AND  FANTASIES,  Birch,  TB  389 
(July) 

Chipperfield,  Joseph  E.,  STORM  OF  DANCERWOOD 
(Mar.) 

Chotzinoff,  Samuel,  A  LITTLE  NIGHTMUSIC,  TB  552 
(Sept.) 

Christie,  Agatha,  THE  MIRROR  CRACK’D,  TB  383 
(May) 

Chute,  Marchette,  SHAKESPEARE  OF  LONDON,  TB 
558  (Sept.) 

Ciardi,  John,  I  MET  A  MAN,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

THE  CINCINNATI  KID,  Jessup,  TB  467  (May) 

Clair,  Andree,  BEMBA:  AN  AFRICAN  ADVENTURE, 
TB  374  (July) 

Clark,  Joseph  S.  and  others,  THE  SENATE  ESTAB¬ 
LISHMENT,  TB  378  (May) 

Clarke,  A.  C.,  THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  GREAT  REEF, 
TB  550  (Sept.) 

Clifton,  Bernice,  NONE  SO  BLIND,  TB  257  (Mar.) 

Clune,  Henry  W.,  THE  GENESEE,  TB  338  (Mar.) 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth,  THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE 
LION,  TB  374  (July) 

Coatsworth,  Elizabeth,  RONNIE  AND  THE  CHIEF’S 
SON,  TB  374  (July) 

Cohane,  Tim,  BYPATHS  OF  GLORY,  TB  473  (July) 

Cohoe,  Edith,  TYPING  FOR  PARTIALLY  SEEING  AND 
BLIND  PUPILS  (Mar.) 

Coit,  Margaret  L„  THE  FIGHT  FOR  UNION,  TB  368 
(July) 

Colette,  Sidonie  Gabrielle,  THE  BLUE  LANTERN,  TB 
452  (July) 

THE  COLLECTOR,  Fowles,  TB  420  (May) 

COME  BE  MY  GUEST,  Cadell,  TB  490  (July) 

COMMUNISM  IN  OUR  WORLD,  Caldwell,  TB  182 
(Mar.) 

COMRADE  DON  CAMILLO,  Guareschi,  TB  568  (Sept.) 

THE  CONCUBINE,  Lofts,  TB  267  (Jan.) 

Conerly,  Perian,  BACKSEAT  QUARTERBACK,  TB  141 
(Jan.) 

Conger,  Lesley,  ADVENTURES  OF  AN  ORDINARY 
MIND,  TB  393  (July) 

THE  CONGRESS,  Johnson,  TB  174  (Jan.) 

Connor,  Kevin,  NEW  DEPARTURE,  TB  143  (Jan.) 

Conrad,  Joseph,  LORD  JIM,  TB  548  (Nov.) 

Constant,  Alberta  W.,  WILLIE  AND  THE  WILDCAT 
WELL,  TB  205  (Mar.) 


Cooke,  Donald  E„  THE  ROMANCE  OF  CAPITALISM, 
TB  182  (Mar.) 

Coolidge,  Olivia,  MAKERS  OF  THE  RED  REVOLU¬ 
TION,  TB  247  (Mar.) 

Coolidge,  Olivia,  MEN  OF  ATHENS,  TB  270  (Mar.) 

COPPER-TOED  BOOTS,  De  Angeli,  TB  404  (Nov.) 

Corbett,  James,  MAN-EATERS  OF  KUMAON,  TB  306 
(Mar.) 

Cottman,  Evans  W.,  OUT-ISLAND  DOCTOR,  TB  326 
(July) 

Cottrell,  Leonard,  REALMS  OF  GOLD,  TB  357  (May) 

THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND,  Curwood,  TB  304  (Mar.) 

THE  COURAGE  OF  DR.  LISTER,  Noble,  TB  231  (Jan.) 

Courlander,  Harold,  SHAPING  OUR  TIMES,  TB  313 
(Mar.) 

Cousteau,  Jacques  Yves,  THE  LIVING  SEA,  TB  229 
(Jan.) 

Cox,  Cynthia,  THE  REAL  FIGARO,  TB  462  (May) 

THE  CRAFT  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  Dulles,  TB  410  (May) 

Crary,  Margaret,  THE  CALICO  BALL,  TB  166  (Jan.) 

THE  CREATIVE  PRESENT,  Balakian,  TB  407  (May) 

CREDOS  AND  CURIOS,  Thurber,  TB  443  (Nov.) 

CROME  YELLOW,  Huxley,  TB  536  (Sept.) 

Cronin,  A.  J.,  THE  KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  TB  547 
(Sept.) 

Cullman,  Marguerite,  OCCUPATION:  ANGEL,  TB  195 
(Jan.) 

Curwood,  James  Oliver,  THE  COUNTRY  BEYOND,  TB 
304  (Mar.) 

Curwood,  James  Oliver,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  COUR¬ 
AGE,  TB  307  (May) 

Curwood,  James  Oliver,  THE  VALLEY  OF  SILENT 
MEN,  TB  309  (May) 


Dana,  Nathalie,  YOUNG  IN  NEW  YORK,  TB  359  (Mar.) 

DANIEL  BOONE,  Daugherty,  TB  372  (July) 

DANIEL  BOONE’S  ECHO,  Steele,  TB  502  (July) 

Darling,  Lois  and  Louis,  THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  TB 
203  (Mar.) 

Dasmann,  Raymond  F.,  THE  LAST  HORIZON,  TB  427 
(May) 

Daugherty,  James,  DANIEL  BOONE,  TB  372  (July) 

Davenport,  Marcia,  OF  LENA  GEYER,  TB  567  (Sept.) 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  Dickens,  TB  227  (Mar.) 

Davis,  Burke,  APPOMATTOX:  CLOSING  STRUGGLE 
OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR,  TB  391  (July) 

Davis,  Maggie,  THE  FAR  SIDE  OF  HOME,  TB  324 
(May) 

Davis,  Russell,  MARINE  AT  WAR,  TB  269  (Jan.) 

DAWN  WIND,  Sutcliff,  TB  281  (Mar.) 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite,  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  AND 
MOTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES,  TB  323  (Nov.) 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite,  COPPER-TOED  BOOTS,  TB 
404  (Nov.) 


De  Angeli,  Marguerite,  ELIN’S  AMERIKA,  TB  404 
(Nov.) 

De  Angeli,  Marguerite,  THEE,  HANNAH!  TB  404 
(Nov.) 

DEAD  WATER,  Marsh,  TB  419  (May) 

DEAR  PAPA,  Bjorn,  TB  169  (Jan.) 

DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  Sorensen, 
TB  378  (May) 

THE  DEFENDER,  Kalashnikoff,  TB  362  (July) 

DeJong,  Dola,  THE  HOUSE  ON  CHARLTON  STREET, 
TB  205  (Mar.) 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo,  THE  BUILDING  OF  JALNA,  TB 
330  (Mar.) 

De  La  Roche,  Mazo,  WHITEOAKS  OF  JALNA,  TB  546 
(Sept.) 

Del  Rey,  Lester,  OUTPOST  OF  JUPITER,  TB  248 
(Mar.) 

THE  DEVIL  WITH  LOVE,  Nathan,  TB  208  (Jan.) 

Dickens,  Charles,  DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  TB  227 
(Mar.) 

Dickens,  Charles,  THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS,  TB  219 
(Jan.) 

Dinesen,  Isak,  WINTER’S  TALES,  TB  299  (Mar.) 

DINGO,  Patchett,  TB  459  (May) 

Disney,  Doris  Miles,  THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  THE 
HOUSE,  TB  586  (Nov.) 

Ditzen,  Lowell  R.,  JESUS  AND  OUR  HUMAN  NEEDS, 
TB  154  (Jan.) 

Dolim,  Mary  N.,  THE  BISHOP  PATTERN,  TB  256 
(Mar.) 

THE  DOMESTICATED  AMERICANS,  Lynes,  TB  347 
(Mar.) 

Donovan,  Frank  Robert,  MR.  MONROE’S  MESSAGE, 
TB  478  (July) 

Dooley,  Agnes  W.,  PROMISES  TO  KEEP,  TB  140 
(Jan.) 

Dos  Passos,  John,  BRAZIL  ON  THE  MOVE,  TB  434 
(May) 

Douglas,  Ellen,  BLACK  CLOUD,  WHITE  CLOUD,  TB 
379  (May) 

Douglas,  Lloyd  C.,  THE  ROBE,  TB  305  (May) 

Downey,  Glanville,  ARISTOTLE,  DEAN  OF  EARLY 
SCIENCE,  TB  344  (Mar.) 

Doyle,  Arthur  Conan,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SHER¬ 
LOCK  HOLMES,  TB  421  (May) 

Drago,  Harry  Sinclair,  OUTLAWS  ON  HORSEBACK, 
TB  578  (Nov.) 

THE  DRAMA  OF  LIFE,  Allen  (Jan.) 

DREAMS  ARE  FOR  TOMORROW,  Sanford,  TB  350 
(Mar.) 

DRUMS  ALONG  THE  MOHAWK,  Edmonds,  TB  545 
(Sept.) 

Duggan,  Alfred  L.,  BESIEGER  OF  CITIES,  TB  416 
(May) 


Duggan,  Alfred  GROWING  UP  IN  13TH  CENTURY 
ENGLAND,  TB  369  (Nov.) 

Dulles,  Allen,  THE  CRAFT  OF  INTELLIGENCE,  TB  410 
(May) 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne,  THE  GLASS-BLOWERS,  TB  210 
(Jan.) 

Duncan,  John  M.  TWELVE  DAYS  TILL  TRENTON,  TB 
251  (Nov.) 

Dunn,  Halbert  L.,  HIGH-LEVEL  WELLNESS,  TB  505 
(July) 

Durant,  John,  HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  OLYMPICS  (Jan.) 
Duvoisin,  Roger,  THREE  SNEEZES,  TB  502  (July) 


Eberhart,  Mignon,  RUN  SCARED,  TB  405  (May) 

THE  ECHO  SONG,  Fry,  TB  250  (Mar.) 

Eckert,  Allan  W.,  THE  GREAT  AUK,  TB  485  (July) 

Edmonds,  Walter,  DRUMS  ALONG  THE  MOHAWK, 
TB  545  (Sept.) 

Eifert,  Virginia,  JOURNEYS  IN  GREEN  PLACES,  TB 
483  (July) 

Eifert,  Virginia,  MEN,  BIRDS,  AND  ADVENTURE,  TB 
99  (Jan.) 

Eisenhower,  Milton  S.,  THE  WINE  IS  BITTER,  TB  275 
(Jan.) 

THE  ELEPHANT'S  BATHTUB;  WONDER  TALES  FROM 
THE  FAR  EAST,  Carpenter,  TB  351  (July) 

ELIN'S  AMERIKA,  De  Angeli,  TB  404  (Nov.) 

ELLERY  QUEEN’S  SIXTEENTH  MYSTERY  ANNUAL, 
Queen,  TB  139  (Jan.) 

Elston,  Allan  V.,  THE  LANDSEEKERS,  TB  587  (Nov.) 

Emmerson,  Irma  L.  and  Jean  Muir,  THE  WOODS 
WERE  FULL  OF  MEN,  TB  398  (July) 

THE  ENAMELED  WISHBONE,  Henderson,  TB  499 
(July) 

EPISODE,  Hodgins,  TB  549  (Sept.) 

Epstein,  Beryl  and  Sam,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  IN¬ 
TERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS,  TB  527  (July) 

ESSAYS,  Bacon,  TB  278  (Jan.) 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA  AND  THE  LAST  ESSAYS  OF 
ELIA,  Lamb,  TB  279  (May) 

THE  ESSENES  AND  CHRISTIANITY,  Howlett,  TB  259 
(Jan.) 

Ethridge,  Willie,  I  JUST  HAPPEN  TO  HAVE  SOME 
PICTURES,  TB  573  (Nov.) 

Ets,  Marie  Hall,  MR.  T.  W.  ANTHONY  WOO,  TB  283 
(Mar.) 

THE  EUROPEANS,  James,  TB  585  (Nov.) 

EVERYONE  BUT  THEE  AND  ME,  Nash,  TB  192  (Jan.) 

THE  EXILE,  Buck,  TB  543  (Sept.) 


FABULOUS,  Benedict,  TB  213  (Mar.) 

THE  FACE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  Farb,  TB  228  (Jan.) 
THE  FALL  OF  THE  DYNASTIES,  Taylor,  TB  215  (Jan.) 


FALSE  COLOURS,  Heyer,  TB  572  (Nov.) 

THE  FAR  SIDE  OF  HOME,  Davis,  TB  324  (May) 

Farb,  Peter,  THE  FACE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA,  TB  228 
(Jan.) 

Farmer,  Penelope,  THE  SUMMER  BIRDS,  TB  167 
(May) 

Fatio,  Louis,  THE  HAPPY  LION'S  QUEST,  TB  283 
(Mar.) 

Faulkner,  John,  MY  BROTHER  BILL,  TB  345  (Mar.) 
THE  FDR  STORY,  Peare,  TB  168  (Jan.) 

Fellner,  Rudolph,  OPERA  THEMES  AND  PLOTS,  TB 
298  (Mar.) 

Fenwick,  Elizabeth,  THE  MAKE-BELIEVE  MAN,  TB 
318  (Mar.) 

Ferber,  Edna,  SO-BIG,  TB  559  (Sept.) 

Fermi,  Laura  and  Gilberto  Bernardini,  GALILEO  AND 
THE  SCIENTIFIC  REVOLUTION,  TB  203  (Mar.) 
FIFTH  PLANET,  Hoyle,  TB  484  (July) 

FIFTY  YEARS  IN  THE  DOGHOUSE,  Alexander,  TB  496 
(July) 

THE  FIGHT  FOR  UNION,  Coit,  TB  368  (July) 

FIGHTING  ANGEL,  Buck,  TB  543  (Sept.) 

FINDERS  KEEPERS,  Lipkind,  TB  406  (July) 

A  FINGER  IN  EVERY  PIE,  Case,  TB  365  (July) 

Finley,  Moses  I.,  THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS,  TB  353 
(May) 

THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  FRIDAY,  Tracy,  TB  381  (May) 
FIRST  PERSON  RURAL,  Carter,  TB  426  (May) 

Fish,  Robert  L.,  THE  FUGITIVE,  TB  319  (Mar.) 

Fisher,  Aileen,  MY  COUSIN  ABE,  TB  368  (July) 

FIVE  CHILDREN  AND  IT,  Nesbit,  TB  322  (Mar.) 

Flack,  Marjorie,  TIM  TADPOLE  AND  THE  GREAT 
BULLFROG,  TB  406  (July) 

Fleischman,  Albert  Sidney,  BY  THE  GREAT  HORN 
SPOON!  TB  392  (July) 

Fleischman,  Harry,  NORMAN  THOMAS,  TB  517 
(July) 

Fleming,  Ian,  ON  HER  MAJESTY’S  SECRET  SERVICE, 
TB  382  (May) 

Fleming,  Joan,  WHEN  I  GROW  RICH,  TB  143  (Jan.) 
Fletcher,  Lucille,  . . .  AND  PRESUMED  DEAD,  TB  221 
(Jan.) 

FLORENTINE  FINISH,  Hirschberg,  TB  481  (July) 
FLYING  COLOURS,  Forester,  TB  540  (Sept.) 

Forbes,  Katherine,  THE  THIRSTY  LION,  TB  406 
(July) 

Forbes,  Kathryn,  MAMA'S  BANK  ACCOUNT,  TB  542 
(Sept.) 

Foreman,  Leonard  L.,  SPANISH  GRANT,  TB  310 
(May) 

Forester,  Cecil  Scott,  BEAT  TO  QUARTERS,  TB  538 
(Sept.) 

Forester,  Cecil  Scott,  FLYING  COLOURS,  TB  540 
(Sept.) 


Forester,  Cecil  Scott,  SHIP  OF  THE  LINE,  TB  539 
(Sept.) 

FORT  PHIL  KEARNY,  Brown,  TB  142  (Jan.) 

Fosdick,  Harry  E.,  THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  PAUL,  TB 
403  (Nov.) 

Foster,  Genevieve,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN’S  WORLD, 
TB  272  (Jan.) 

Foster,  Genevieve,  AUGUSTUS  CAESAR’S  WORLD, 
TB  271  (Mar.) 

Fowles,  John,  THE  COLLECTOR,  TB  420  (May) 

Francis,  Dick,  NERVE,  TB  587  (Nov.) 

FRANCIS  BACON,  Bowen,  TB  235  (Jan.) 

Frankau,  Pamela,  SING  FOR  YOUR  SUPPER,  TB  514 
(July) 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  WESTERN  WORLD,  Muller,  TB 
240  (Jan.) 

Fritz,  Jean,  BRADY,  TB  390  (July) 

FROM  FEAR  SET  FREE,  Sahgal,  TB  412  (May) 

FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES,  Tebbel,  TB  461  (July) 

FROM  THE  SILENT  EARTH;  A  REPORT  ON  THE 
GREEK  BRONZE  AGE,  Alsop,  TB  556  (Sept.) 

Fry,  Rosalie,  THE  ECHO  SONG,  TB  250  (Mar.) 

THE  FUGITIVE,  Fish,  TB  319  (Mar.) 

Fulbright,  J.  William,  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  WEST, 
TB  384  (May) 

THE  FUTURE  IS  UPON  US,  Smith,  TB  361  (May) 


GALILEO  AND  THE  SCIENTIFIC  REVOLUTION,  Fermi, 
TB  203  (Mar.) 

Gallico,  Paul,  LOVE,  LET  ME  NOT  HUNGER,  TB  431 
(May) 

Gallup,  George  Horace,  THE  MIRACLE  AHEAD,  TB 
551  (Sept.) 

GAMBIT,  Stout,  TB  171  (Mar.) 

Gamow,  George,  A  PLANET  CALLED  EARTH,  TB  296 
(Jan.) 

Gardiner,  Dorothy,  LION  IN  WAIT,  TB  268  (Jan.) 

Gardner,  John  W.,  SELF-RENEWAL;  THE  INDIVIDUAL 
AND  THE  INNOVATIVE  SOCIETY,  TB  537  (Sept.) 

Gary,  Romain,  HISSING  TALES,  TB  507  (July) 

Gates,  Doris,  THE  CAT  AND  MRS.  CARY,  TB  284 
(Mar.) 

Gebhardt,  Hertha  von,  GIRL  FROM  NOWHERE,  TB 
183  (Mar.) 

THE  GENESEE,  Clune,  TB  338  (Mar.) 

GENESIS  DOWN,  Smith,  TB  191  (Mar.) 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  COURAGE,  Curwood,  TB  307 
(May) 

George,  Jean,  THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  FALCON,  TB 
166  (Jan.) 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER,  Holt,  TB  217  (Jan.) 

Gerin,  Winifred,  THE  YOUNG  FANNY  BURNEY,  TB 
246  (Mar.) 


GET  READY  FOR  BATTLE,  Jhabvala,  TB  208  (Jan.) 

GIDEON’S  VOTE,  Marric,  TB  481  (July) 

Gilbert,  Michael,  AFTER  THE  FINE  WEATHER,  TB 
367  (May) 

Gilbreth,  Frank  B.  and  Ernestine  M.  Carey,  CHEAPER 
BY  THE  DOZEN,  TB  300  (Mar.) 

Giles,  Henry  and  Janice  Holt,  A  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN 
PLUMB,  TB  258  (Mar.) 

THE  GIOCONDA  SMILE,  Huxley,  TB  536  (Sept.) 

GIRL  FROM  NOWHERE,  Gebhardt,  TB  183  (Mar.) 

THE  GLASS-BLOWERS,  Du  Maurier,  TB  210  (Jan.) 

THE  GLORIOUS  CONSPIRACY,  Williamson,  TB  340 
(July) 

Godden,  Rumer,  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  VILLA  FIORITA, 
TB  349  (Mar.) 

THE  GOLD  BUG,  Poe,  TB  249  (Mar.) 

GONE  WITH  THE  WIND,  Mitchell,  TB  566  (Sept.) 

GOOD  NEWS,  Phillips,  TB  226  (Jan.) 

Gordon,  Caroline,  OLD  RED,  AND  OTHER  STORIES, 
TB  472  (May) 

Gordon,  Mildred  and  Gordon,  MENACE  (Jan.) 

Goudge,  Elizabeth,  THE  SCENT  OF  WATER,  TB  290 
(Mar.) 

Grant,  Bruce,  ZACHARY,  THE  GOVERNOR’S  PIG,  TB 
392  (July) 

THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH,  Steinbeck,  TB  385  (May) 

Gray,  Elizabeth  Janet,  I  WILL  ADVENTURE,  TB  369 
(Nov.) 

THE  GREAT  AUK,  Eckert,  TB  485  (July) 

GREAT  TALES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  WEST,  Maule,  TB 
285  (Mar.) 

THE  GREEK  WAY,  Hamilton,  TB  497  (July) 

Green,  Stanley,  THE  RODGERS  AND  HAMMERSTEIN 
STORY,  TB  260  (Jan.) 

GREENMASK!  Linington,  TB  586  (Nov.) 

Grey,  Zane,  THE  RAINBOW  TRAIL  (Jan.) 

Grey,  Zane,  VALLEY  OF  WILD  HORSES  (Jan.) 

GROWING  UP  IN  13TH  CENTURY  ENGLAND,  Dug¬ 
gan,  TB  369  (Nov.) 

Guareschi,  Giovanni,  COMRADE  DON  CAMILLO,  TB 
568  (Sept.) 

Guareschi,  Giovanni,  THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON 
CAMILLO,  TB  568  (Sept.) 

Guggisberg,  Charles,  SIMBA,  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LION, 
TB  465  (May) 

GULLIBLE’S  TRAVELS,  Bodell,  TB  573,  (Nov.) 

Gunther,  John,  MEET  SOVIET  RUSSIA:  Book  I,  Land, 
People,  Sights,  TB  341  (Nov.) 

Gunther,  John,  MEET  SOVIET  RUSSIA:  Book  II, 
Leaders,  Politics,  Problems,  TB  341  (Nov.) 


Haber,  Heinz,  STARS,  MEN  AND  ATOMS,  TB  207 
(Mar.) 


Hadfield,  Miles  and  John,  THE  TWELVE  DAYS  OF 
CHRISTMAS,  TB  170  (Jan.) 

Haggard,  Sir  Henry  Rider,  KING  SOLOMON’S  MINES, 
TB  544  (Sept.) 

HAKON  OF  ROGEN’S  SAGA,  Haugaard,  TB  373  (July) 
Hall,  Adam,  THE  VOLCANOES  OF  SAN  DOMINGO, 
TB  498  (July) 

Hamilton,  Edith,  THE  GREEK  WAY,  TB  497  (July) 
Hamilton,  Edith,  THREE  GREEK  PLAYS,  TB  329 
(Mar.) 

HAMLET,  Shakespeare,  TB  287  (Jan.) 

A  HANDFUL  OF  DUST,  Waugh,  TB  337  (Mar.) 

THE  HAPPY  LION’S  QUEST,  Fatio,  TB  283  (Mar.) 
Hardy,  Thomas,  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE,  TB 
291  (May) 

Harkins,  Philip,  ARGENTINE  ROAD  RACE,  TB  165 
(Jan.) 

Hartog,  Jan  de,  THE  ARTIST,  TB  265  (Jan.) 

Hartog,  Jan  de,  THE  LITTLE  ARK,  TB  265  (Jan.) 
Hatch,  Alden,  A  MAN  NAMED  JOHN,  TB  274  (Jan.) 
Haugaard,  Erik  Christian,  HAKON  OF  ROGEN’S  SAGA, 
TB  373  (July) 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN  TOM  THUMB?  Hunt,  TB  372  (July) 
HAWAIIAN  HERITAGE,  Mellen,  TB  488  (July) 
HAWKINS  OF  THE  PARIS  HERALD,  Hawkins,  TB  346 
(Mar.) 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel,  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN 
GABLES,  TB  576  (Nov.) 

Heinlein,  Robert,  PODKAYNE  OF  MARS,  TB  254 
(Mar.) 

Heinz,  Wilfred  C.,  THE  SURGEON,  TB  189  (Jan.) 
Henderson,  Robert,  THE  ENAMELED  WISHBONE,  TB 
499  (July) 

Heyer,  Georgette,  FALSE  COLOURS,  TB  572  (Nov.) 
HIGH-LEVEL  WELLNESS,  Dunn,  TB  505  (July) 
HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  OLYMPICS,  Durant  (Jan.) 

THE  HIGHWAY  AND  THE  CITY,  Mumford,  TB  315 
(Mar.) 

Hilton,  James,  LOST  HORIZON,  TB  575  (Nov.) 
Hirschberg,  Cornelius,  FLORENTINE  FINISH,  TB  481 
(July) 

HISSING  TALES,  Gary,  TB  507  (July) 

H.  M.  S.  ULYSSES,  MacLean,  TB  312  (May) 

Hobart,  Alice  T.,  THE  INNOCENT  DREAMERS,  TB 
444  (May) 

HOD-CARRIER:  NOTES  OF  A  LABORER  ON  AN  UN¬ 
FINISHED  CATHEDRAL,  Johnson,  TB  606  (Nov.) 
Hodges,  Russ  and  Al  Hirshberg,  MY  GIANTS,  TB  335 
(May) 

Hodgins,  Eric,  EPISODE,  TB  549  (Sept.) 

Holbrook,  Stewart,  AMERICA’S  ETHAN  ALLEN,  TB 
392  (July) 

Holland,  Marion,  NO  CHILDREN,  NO  PETS,  TB  250 
(Mar.) 


Holt,  Rackham,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER, 
TB  217  (Jan.) 

Holt,  Victoria,  BRIDE  OF  PENDORRIC,  TB  266  (Jan.) 

HONEY  AND  SALT,  Sandburg,  TB  158  (Jan.) 

HONOR  THY  FATHER,  Roripaugh,  TB  377  (Mar.) 

Honour,  Alan,  SECRETS  OF  MINOS;  SIR  ARTHUR 
EVANS’  DISCOVERIES  AT  CRETE,  TB  371  (July) 

Hosford,  Dorothy,  SONS  OF  THE  VOLSUNGS,  TB  460 
(July) 

THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  HOUSE,  Disney,  TB  586 
(Nov.) 

Hough,  Henry  Beetle,  THE  PORT,  TB  241  (Jan.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES,  Hawthorne,  TB 
576  (Nov.) 

THE  HOUSE  ON  CHARLTON  STREET,  DeJong,  TB 
205  (Mar.) 

THE  HOUSE  THAT  TAI  MING  BUILT,  Lee,  TB  471 
(May) 

HOW  DRY  WE  WERE,  Lee,  TB  264  (Jan.) 

HOW  LIKE  AN  ANGEL,  Millar  (Jan.) 

HOW  MUSIC  GREW,  Bauer,  TB  135  (Jan.) 

Howlett,  Duncan,  THE  ESSENES  AND  CHRISTIANITY, 
TB  259  (Jan.) 

Hoyle,  Fred,  FIFTH  PLANET,  TB  484  (July) 

Huggins,  Alice  M.,  WAN-FU:  TEN  THOUSAND  HAP¬ 
PINESSES,  TB  107  (May) 

Hughes,  Emmet  John,  THE  ORDEAL  OF  POWER,  TB 
292  (Mar.) 

THE  HUNGRY  LEPRECHAUN,  Calhoun  (Mar.) 

Hunt,  Mabel  Leigh,  HAVE  YOU  SEEN  TOM  THUMB? 
TB  372  (July) 

HURRAY  FOR  ME,  Wilson,  TB  542  (Sept.) 

Huxley,  Aldous,  CROME  YELLOW,  TB  536  (Sept.) 

Huxley,  Aldous,  THE  GIOCONDA  SMILE,  TB  536 
(Sept.) 

Huxley,  Elspeth,  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  RIFT,  TB  238 
(Jan.) 


I  JUST  HAPPEN  TO  HAVE  SOME  PICTURES,  Ethridge, 
TB  573  (Nov.) 

I,  KETURAH,  Wolff,  TB  401  (Sept.) 

I  MARCHED  WITH  HANNIBAL,  Baumann,  TB  362 
(July) 

I  MARRIED  ADVENTURE,  Johnson,  TB  360  (Mar.) 

I  MET  A  MAN,  Ciardi,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

I  TAKE  THIS  LAND,  Powell,  TB  173  (Jan.) 

I  WAS  DANCING,  O’Connor,  TB  541  (Nov.) 

I  WILL  ADVENTURE,  Gray,  TB  369  (Nov.) 

ICE  STATION  ZEBRA,  MacLean,  TB  356  (July) 
IDIOTS  FIRST,  Malamud,  TB  499,  (July) 

IMAGES  OF  TRUTH,  Wescott,  TB  239  (Jan.) 

IN  THE  BEGINNING,  Asch,  TB  403  (Nov.) 

IN  A  HAWAIIAN  VALLEY,  Mellen,  TB  488  (July) 

IN  RETROSPECT,  Schlesinger,  TB  430  (May) 


INCURABLE  PHYSICIAN,  Alvarez,  TB  503  (July) 

THE  INNOCENT  DREAMERS,  Hobart,  TB  444  (May) 
INSIDE  BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL,  Kahn,  TB  206 
(Mar.) 

AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  James,  TB  585  (Nov.) 
Irving,  Washington,  THE  BOLD  DRAGOON,  TB  249 
(Mar.) 

IT  GIVES  ME  GREAT  PLEASURE,  Kimbrough,  TB  466 
(July) 

IT  PAYS  TO  STEAL,  Wills,  TB  336  (May) 

IT  SOUNDS  IMPOSSIBLE,  Slate  and  Cook,  TB  482 
(July) 

IT’S  LIKE  THIS,  CAT,  Neville,  TB  487  (July) 


James,  Henry,  THE  EUROPEANS,  TB  585  (Nov.) 

James,  Henry,  AN  INTERNATIONAL  EPISODE,  TB 
585  (Nov.) 

JAMIE,  Bennett,  TB  459  (May) 

JED:  THE  STORY  OF  A  YANKEE  SOLDIER  AND  A 
SOUTHERN  BOY,  Burchard,  TB  390  (July) 

JENNY  AND  I,  Letton,  TB  375  (Mar.) 

Jessup,  Richard,  THE  CINCINNATI  KID,  TB  467 
(May) 

JESUS  AND  OUR  HUMAN  NEEDS,  Ditzen,  TB  154 
(Jan.) 

Jewett,  Eleanore  Myers,  BIG  JOHN'S  SECRET,  TB 
370  (July) 

Jhabvala,  Ruth  Prawer,  GET  READY  FOR  BATTLE, 
TB  208  (Jan.) 

Jhabvala,  Ruth  Prawer,  LIKE  BIRDS,  LIKE  FISHES, 
TB  507  (July) 

JOHN  TREEGATE'S  MUSKET,  Wibberley,  TB  343 
(Mar.) 

Johnson,  Annabel  and  Edgar,  WILDERNESS  BRIDE, 
TB  282  (Mar.) 

Johnson,  Gerald  W.,  THE  CONGRESS,  TB  174  (Jan.) 

Johnson,  Gerald  W.,  HOD-CARRIER:  NOTES  OF  A  LA¬ 
BORER  ON  AN  UNFINISHED  CATHEDRAL,  TB  606 
(Nov.) 

Johnson,  Gerald  W.,  THE  SUPREME  COURT,  TB  174 
(Jan.) 

Johnson,  Osa,  I  MARRIED  ADVENTURE,  TB  360 
(Mar.) 

Johnston,  Johanna,  RUNAWAY  TO  HEAVEN,  TB  234 
(Jan.) 

Jones,  LeRoi,  BLUES  PEOPLE,  TB  552  (Sept.) 

JOURNEY  OUT  OF  DARKNESS,  McCoy,  TB  425  (July) 

JOURNEYS  IN  GREEN  PLACES,  Eifert,  TB  483  (July) 

JOY  IN  THE  MORNING,  Smith,  TB  262  (Mar.) 

Juster,  Norton,  THE  PHANTOM  TOLLBOOTH,  TB  476 
(July) 


Kahn,  Roger,  INSIDE  BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL,  TB 
206  (Mar.) 


Kalashnikoff,  Nicholas,  THE  DEFENDER,  TB  362 
(July) 

Kazantzakis,  Nikos,  THE  ROCK  GARDEN,  TB  288 
(Mar.) 

Keller,  James  G.,  TO  LIGHT  A  CANDLE,  TB  463  (July) 

Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald,  PROFILES  IN  COURAGE; 
Memorial  ed.,  TB  621  (Nov.) 

Kerr,  Walter,  THE  THEATER  IN  SPITE  OF  ITSELF, 
TB  276  (Jan.) 

THE  KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM,  Cronin,  TB  547  (Sept.) 

THE  KILLERS  OF  KARAWALA,  Lindall  (Jan.) 

Kim,  Richard  E.,  THE  MARTYRED,  TB  489  (July) 

Kimbrough,  Emily,  IT  GIVES  ME  GREAT  PLEASURE, 
TB  466  (July) 

KINDRED  OF  THE  DUST,  Kyne,  TB  308  (Mar.) 

KING  LEAR,  Shakespeare,  TB  348  (Mar.) 

KING  SOLOMON’S  MINES,  Haggard,  TB  544  (Sept.) 

THE  KING’S  ORCHARD,  Turnbull,  TB  396  (Nov.) 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  SHORT  STORIES  (Mar.) 

Kirst,  Hans  Hellmut,  THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  GENERALS, 
TB  513  (July) 

Klees,  Fredric,  THE  ROUND  OF  THE  YEAR,  TB  501 
(July) 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  CRUSADES,  Williams,  TB  370 
(July) 

Kyne,  Peter  B.,  KINDRED  OF  THE  DUST,  TB  308 
(Mar.) 

Kyne,  Peter  B.,  THE  PRIDE  OF  PALOMAR,  TB  303 
(May) 


La  Farge,  John,  REFLECTIONS  ON  GROWING  OLD, 
TB  452  (July) 

Lafore,  Laurence,  LEARNER’S  PERMIT,  TB  520  (July) 

Lamb,  Charles,  THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA  AND  THE  LAST 
ESSAYS  OF  ELIA,  TB  279  (May) 

Lamb,  Edward,  NO  LAMB  FOR  SLAUGHTER,  TB  289 
(Jan.) 

Lampman,  Evelyn  Sibley,  PRINCESS  OF  FORT  VAN¬ 
COUVER,  TB  363  (July) 

Lancaster,  Bruce,  THE  BIG  KNIVES,  TB  574  (Nov.) 

THE  LAND  OF  OZ,  Baum,  TB  321  (Mar.) 

THE  LANDSEEKERS,  Elston,  TB  587  (Nov.) 

Langton,  Jane,  THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  MURDER, 
TB  583  (Nov.) 

Larson,  Arthur,  A  WARLESS  WORLD,  TB  477  (July) 

Larson,  Orvin,  P.,  AMERICAN  INFIDEL,  TB  233  (Jan.) 

THE  LAST  HORIZON,  Dasmann,  TB  427  (May) 

THE  LAST  TRESILIANS,  Stewart,  TB  486  (July) 

Lauritzen,  Jonreed,  THE  LEGEND  OF  BILLY  BLUE- 
SAGE,  TB  364  (July) 

LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA,  Nutting,  TB  413  (May) 

Leach,  Maria,  NOODLES,  NITWITS  AND  NUMSKULLS, 
TB  502  (July) 


LEARNER’S  PERMIT,  Lafore,  TB  520  (July) 

Le  Carre,  John,  THE  SPY  WHO  CAME  IN  FROM  THE 
COLD,  TB  468  (May) 

Lee,  Henry  Walsh,  HOW  DRY  WE  WERE,  TB  264  (Jan.) 
Lee,  Mabel  Barbee,  AND  SUDDENLY  IT’S  EVENING, 
TB  495  (July) 

Lee,  Virginia  Chin-Lan,  THE  HOUSE  THAT  TAI  MING 
BUILT,  TB  471  (May) 

THE  LEGEND  OF  BILLY  BLUESAGE,  Lauritzen,  TB 
364  (July) 

Leslie,  Aleen,  THE  SCENT  OF  THE  ROSES,  TB  190 
(Jan.) 

LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO,  Luthuli,  TB  200  (Jan.) 

A  LETTER  TO  JIMMY,  Viscardi,  TB  204  (Mar.) 
Letton,  Jennette,  JENNY  AND  I,  TB  375  (Mar.) 
Liebling,  Abbott  Joseph,  THE  MOST  OF  A.  J.  LIEB- 
LING,  TB  504  (Sept.) 

THE  LIFE  OF  SAINT  PAUL,  Fosdick,  TB  403  (Nov.) 
LIKE  BIRDS,  LIKE  FISHES,  Jhabvala,  TB  507  (July) 
Lilienthal,  David  E.,  CHANGE,  HOPE  AND  THE  BOMB, 
TB  384  (May) 

THE  LIMBO  LINE,  Canning,  TB  469  (July) 

Lindall,  Edward,  THE  KILLERS  OF  KARAWALA  (Jan.) 
Linington,  Elizabeth,  GREENMASKI,  TB  586  (Nov.) 
LION  IN  WAIT,  Gardiner,  TB  268  (Jan.) 

Lipkind,  Will,  FINDERS  KEEPERS,  TB  406  (July) 
Little,  Jean,  MINE  FOR  KEEPS,  TB  183  (Mar.) 

THE  LITTLE  ARK,  Hartog,  TB  265  (Jan.) 

A  LITTLE  BETTER  THAN  PLUMB,  Giles  and  Giles,  TB 
258  (Mar.) 

THE  LITTLE  MINISTER,  Barrie,  TB  519  (July) 

A  LITTLE  NIGHTMUSIC,  Chotzinoff,  TB  552  (Sept.) 
THE  LITTLE  PRINCE,  St.  Exupery,  TB  167  (May) 

THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CAMILLO,  Guareschi, 
TB  568  (Sept.) 

THE  LIVING  SEA,  Cousteau,  TB  229  (Jan.) 

Locke- Elliott,  Sumner,  CAREFUL,  HE  MIGHT  HEAR 
YOU,  TB  418  (May) 

Lockridge,  Frances  and  Richard,  THE  TICKING 
CLOCK  (Jan.) 

Lofts,  Norah,  THE  CONCUBINE,  TB  267  (Jan.) 
Lomax,  Louis  E.,  THE  NEGRO  REVOLT,  TB  199  (Jan.) 
Lombardi,  Vince,  RUN  TO  DAYLIGHT,  TB  355  (July) 
London,  Jack,  THE  CALL  OF  THE  WILD  (Mar.) 
LONELY  CRUSADER;  THE  LIFE  OF  FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE,  Woodham-Smith,  TB  399  (July) 
THE  LONELY  VOICE,  O’Connor,  TB  197  (Jan.) 
Longrigg,  Roger,  THE  PAPER  BOATS,  TB  381  (May) 
LOOK  HOMEWARD  ANGEL,  Wolfe,  TB  331  (July) 
LOOK  TO  THE  RIVER,  Owens,  TB  190  (Jan.) 

LORD  JIM,  Conrad,  TB  548  (Nov.) 

LOST  HORIZON,  Hilton,  TB  575  (Nov.) 

LOVE,  LET  ME  NOT  HUNGER,  Gallico,  TB  431  (May) 
THE  LOVED  ONE;  AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  TRAGEDY, 
Waugh,  TB  536  (Sept.) 


THE  LOVELY  SERGEANT,  Burgess,  TB  261  (Jan.) 
Lusseyran,  Jacques,  AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT,  TB 
411  (May) 

Luthuli,  Albert  J.,  LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO,  TB  200  (Jan.) 
Lynes,  Russell,  THE  DOMESTICATED  AMERICANS, 
TB  347  (Mar.) 


McCoy,  Marie  Bell,  JOURNEY  OUT  OF  DARKNESS, 
TB  425  (July) 

McGinley,  Phyllis,  SELECTIONS  FROM  TIMES  THREE, 
TB  192  (Jan.) 

MacGregor,  Ellen,  THEODORE  TURTLE,  TB  406 
(July) 

THE  MACHINERIES  OF  JOY,  Bradbury,  TB  521  (July) 
Maclnnes,  Helen,  THE  VENETIAN  AFFAIR,  TB  366 
(May) 

MacLean,  Alistair,  H.  M.  S.  ULYSSES,  TB  312  (May) 
MacLean,  Alistair,  ICE  STATION  ZEBRA,  TB  356 
(July) 

THE  MAKE-BELIEVE  MAN,  Fenwick,  TB  318  (Mar.) 

MAKERS  OF  THE  RED  REVOLUTION,  Coolidge,  TB 
247  (Mar.) 

Malamud,  Bernard,  IDIOTS  FIRST,  TB  499  (July) 
MAMA’S  BANK  ACCOUNT,  Forbes,  TB  542  (Sept.) 

A  MAN  NAMED  JOHN,  Hatch,  TB  274  (Jan.) 
MAN-EATERS  OF  KUMAON,  Corbett,  TB  306  (Mar.) 
MARINE  AT  WAR,  Davis,  TB  269  (Jan.) 

Marquis,  Don,  ARCHY  AND  MEHITABEL,  TB  192 
(Jan.) 

Marric,  J.  J.,  GIDEON’S  VOTE,  TB  481  (July) 

Marsh,  Ngaio,  DEAD  WATER,  TB  419  (May) 
Marshall,  J.  V.,  A  RIVER  RAN  OUT  OF  EDEN,  TB  189 
(Jan.) 

THE  MARTYRED,  Kim,  TB  489  (July) 

Maule,  Harry  Edward,  GREAT  TALES  OF  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  WEST,  TB  285  (Mar.) 

Maxwell,  Gavin,  THE  ROCKS  REMAIN,  TB  435  (July) 
Means,  Marianne,  THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  WHITE 
HOUSE,  TB  518  (Sept.) 

MEDITATION:  THE  INWARD  ART,  Smith,  TB  358 
(Mar.) 

MEET  SOVIET  RUSSIA:  Book  I,  Land,  People,  Sights, 

Gunther,  TB  341  (Nov.) 

MEET  SOVIET  RUSSIA:  Book  II,  Leaders,  Politics, 
Problems,  Gunther,  TB  341  (Nov.) 

Mellen,  Kathleen  (Dickenson),  HAWAIIAN  HERITAGE, 
TB  488  (July) 

Mellen,  Kathleen  (Dickenson),  IN  A  HAWAIIAN  VAL¬ 
LEY,  TB  488  (July) 

MEMORY  OF  A  LARGE  CHRISTMAS,  Smith,  TB  408 
(May) 

MEN,  BIRDS,  AND  ADVENTURE,  Eifert,  TB  99  (Jan.) 
MEN  OF  ATHENS,  Coolidge,  TB  270  (Mar.) 


MEN  OF  IRON,  Pyle,  TB  451  (May) 

MENACE,  Gordon  (Jan.) 

Merrill,  Jean,  THE  SUPERLATIVE  HORSE,  TB  389 
(July) 

THE  MIDDLE  SPAN,  Santayana,  TB  294  (Mar.) 
Middleton,  Drew,  THE  SUPREME  CHOICE,  TB  223 
(Jan.) 

Millar,  Margaret,  HOW  LIKE  AN  ANGEL  (Jan.) 

MINE  FOR  KEEPS,  Little,  TB  183  (Mar.) 

THE  MIRACLE  AHEAD,  Gallup,  TB  551  (Sept.) 

THE  “MIRACLE”  NEW  YORK  YANKEES,  Rizzuto  and 
Silverman,  TB  334  (Mar.) 

MIRIAM,  Sommerfelt,  TB  450  (May) 

THE  MIRROR  CRACK’D,  Christie,  TB  383  (May) 
“MR.  ABBOTT,”  Abbott,  TB  479  (July) 

MR.  MONROE’S  MESSAGE,  Donovan,  TB  478  (July) 
MR.  T.  W.  ANTHONY  WOO,  Ets,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

MRS.  L.  B.  J.,  Montgomery,  TB  555  (Sept.) 

Mitchell,  Margaret,  GONE  WITH  THE  WIND,  TB  566 
(Sept.) 

Mitford,  Jessica,  THE  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  DEATH, 
TB  414  (May) 

MODERN  DISCOVERIES  IN  ARCHAEOLOGY,  Suggs, 
TB  371  (July) 

Montgomery,  Ruth,  MRS.  L.  B.  J.,  TB  555  (Sept.) 
THE  MOONFLOWER  VINE,  Carleton,  TB  138  (Jan.) 
Moorehead,  Alan,  THE  TRAITORS,  TB  222  (Jan.) 
MORE  THAN  COURAGE,  Baudouy,  TB  165  (Jan.) 
MORE  THAN  WELCOME,  Boyd,  TB  187  (Mar.) 
MORNING  OF  A  HERO,  Boyce,  TB  415  (May) 
Morris,  James,  THE  ROAD  TO  HUDDERSFIELD,  TB 
277  (Mar.) 

THE  MOST  OF  A.  J.  LIEBLING,  Liebling,  TB  504 
(Sept). 

THE  MOTHER  HUNT,  Stout,  TB  318  (Mar.) 
MOUNTAIN  DOCTOR,  Blythe,  TB  553  (Sept.) 

THE  MOUSE  ON  THE  MOON,  Wibberley,  TB  193 
(Jan.) 

THE  MOUSE  THAT  ROARED,  Wibberley,  TB  193 
(Jan.) 

Mowat,  Farley,  OWLS  IN  THE  FAMILY,  TB  352  (Mar.) 
Muller,  Herbert  J.,  FREEDOM  IN  THE  WESTERN 
WORLD,  TB  240  (Jan.) 

Mumford,  Lewis,  THE  HIGHWAY  AND  THE  CITY,  TB 
315  (Mar.) 

Murphy,  Robert  W.,  THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON,  TB 
485  (July) 

MY  BROTHER  BILL,  Faulkner,  TB  345  (Mar.) 

MY  COUSIN  ABE,  Fisher,  TB  368  (July) 

MY  GIANTS,  Hodges  and  Hirshberg,  TB  335  (May) 
MY  HOST  THE  WORLD,  Santayana,  TB  295  (Mar.) 
MY  LIFE  AND  HARD  TIMES,  Thurber,  TB  443  (Nov.) 
Myrdal,  Gunnar,  CHALLENGE  TO  AFFLUENCE,  TB 
430  (May) 


Nash,  Ogden,  EVERYONE  BUT  THEE  AND  ME,  TB 
192  (Jan.) 

Nathan,  Robert,  THE  DEVIL  WITH  LOVE,  TB  208 
(Jan.) 

NEFERTITI,  Wells,  TB  511  (July) 

THE  NEGRO  REVOLT,  Lomax,  TB  199  (Jan.) 

THE  NEON  HAYSTACK,  Ullman,  TB  467  (May) 
NERVE,  Francis,  TB  587  (Nov.) 

Nesbit,  E.,  FIVE  CHILDREN  AND  IT,  TB  322  (Mar.) 
Neuberger,  Maurine,  SMOKE  SCREEN:  TOBACCO 
AND  THE  PUBLIC  WELFARE,  TB  494  (July) 
Neville,  Emily,  IT’S  LIKE  THIS,  CAT,  TB  487  (July) 
NEW  DEPARTURE,  Connor,  TB  143  (Jan,) 

NEW  SHOES,  Vaughn,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

THE  NIGHT  OF  THE  GENERALS,  Kirst,  TB  513  (July) 
1984,  Orwell,  TB  387  (May) 

NO  CHILDREN,  NO  PETS,  Holland,  TB  250  (Mar.) 
NO  LAMB  FOR  SLAUGHTER,  Lamb,  TB  289  (Jan.) 
Noble,  Iris,  THE  COURAGE  OF  DR.  LISTER,  TB  231 
(Jan.) 

NONE  SO  BLIND,  Clifton,  TB  257  (Mar.) 

NOODLES,  NITWITS  AND  NUMSKULLS,  Leach,  TB 
502  (July) 

NORMAN  THOMAS,  Fleischman,  TB  517  (July) 
North,  Sterling,  RASCAL,  TB  388  (May) 

Nutting,  Anthony,  LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA,  TB  413 
(May) 


OCCUPATION:  ANGEL,  Cullman,  TB  195  (Jan.) 

O’Connor,  Edwin,  I  WAS  DANCING,  TB  541  (Nov.) 

O’Connor,  Elizabeth,  CALL  TO  COMMITMENT,  TB 
320  (Mar.) 

O’Connor,  Frank,  THE  LONELY  VOICE,  TB  197  (Jan.) 

O’Connor,  Frank,  SHAKESPEARE’S  PROGRESS,  TB 
197  (Jan.) 

OF  LENA  GEYER,  Davenport,  TB  567  (Sept.) 

OLD  RED,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Gordon,  TB  472 
(May) 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  RIFT,  Huxley,  TB  238  (Jan.) 

ON  HER  MAJESTY’S  SECRET  SERVICE,  Fleming,  TB 
382  (May) 

ON  HEROES,  HERO-WORSHIP  AND  THE  HEROIC  IN 
SOCIETY,  Carlyle,  TB  316  (Mar.) 

ONE  FOOT  IN  WASHINGTON,  Proxmire,  TB  493  (July) 

OPERA  THEMES  AND  PLOTS,  Fellner,  TB  298  (Mar.) 

THE  ORDEAL  OF  POWER,  Hughes,  TB  292  (Mar.) 

OREGON  AT  LAST!  Rutgers  Van  Der  Loeff,  TB  364 
(July) 

O’Rourke,  Frank,  THE  BRIGHT  MORNING,  TB  253 
(Mar.) 

Orwell,  George,  1984,  TB  387  (May) 

OTHELLO,  Shakespeare,  TB  225  (Jan.) 

OUT-ISLAND  DOCTOR,  Cottman,  TB  326  (July) 

OUTLAWS  ON  HORSEBACK,  Drago,  TB  578  (Nov.) 


OUTPOST  OF  JUPITER,  Del  Rey,  TB  248  (Mar.) 
Owens,  William  A.,  LOOK  TO  THE  RIVER,  TB  190 
(Jan.) 

OWLS  IN  THE  FAMILY,  Mowat,  TB  352  (Mar.) 


PAPA’S  DAUGHTER,  Bjorn,  TB  169  (Jan.) 

PAPA’S  WIFE,  Bjorn,  TB  172  (Jan.) 

THE  PAPER  BOATS,  Longrigg,  TB  381  (May) 
PAPER  TIGER,  Woodward,  TB  492  (July) 

Patchett,  Mary  E.,  DINGO,  TB  459  (May) 

Payne,  Robert,  THE  SPLENDOR  OF  ISRAEL,  TB  273 
(Jan.) 

THE  PEACEABLE  REVOLUTION,  Schechter,  TB  450 
(May) 

Peare,  Catherine  Owens,  THE  FDR  STORY,  TB  168 
(Jan.) 

Peare,  Catherine  Owens,  THE  WOODROW  WILSON 
STORY  (Mar.) 

THE  PEOPLE,  YES,  Sandburg,  TB  158  (Jan.) 

THE  PEREGRINE  FALCON,  Murphy,  TB  485  (July) 
PETER  PAN,  Barrie,  TB  519  (July) 

PETER  TREEGATE’S  WAR,  Wibberley,  TB  343  (May) 
THE  PHANTOM  TOLLBOOTH,  Juster,  TB  476  (July) 
Phillips,  J.  B.,  GOOD  NEWS,  TB  226  (Jan.) 
PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FOR  YOU,  Prudden,  TB  528 
(Sept.) 

PICCOLETTO,  Rascel,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

PICKWICK  PAPERS,  Dickens,  TB  219  (Jan.) 
PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS,  Bunyan,  TB  286  (Mar.) 

A  PLANET  CALLED  EARTH,  Gamow,  TB  296  (Jan.) 
THE  PLAYER  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE,  Queen,  TB  480 
(July) 

Plutarchus,  TEN  FAMOUS  LIVES,  TB  344  (Mar.) 
PODKAYNE  OF  MARS,  Heinlein,  TB  254  (Mar.) 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  THE  GOLD  BUG,  TB  249  (Mar.) 
Pope,  Elizabeth  M.,  THE  SHERWOOD  RING,  TB  339 
(Mar.) 

THE  PORT,  Hough,  TB  241  (Jan.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  MYSELF,  Bourke-White,  TB  236  (Jan.) 
THE  POST  READER  OF  FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE 
FICTION,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  TB  512  (July) 
Potter,  Beatrix,  THE  TALE  OF  JEMIMA  PUDDLE- 
DUCK,  TB  406  (July) 

Potter,  Beatrix,  THE  TALE  OF  TOM  KITTEN,  TB  283 
(Mar.) 

Potter,  Beatrix,  THE  TALE  OF  TWO  BAD  MICE,  TB 
283  (Mar.) 

Powell,  Anthony,  WHAT’S  BECOME  OF  WARING,  TB 
380  (May) 

Powell,  Richard  P.,  I  TAKE  THIS  LAND,  TB  173  (Jan.) 
POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY,  Auchincloss,  TB  379  (May) 
Price,  Hilda,  THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND,  TB  460  (July) 

THE  PRIDE  OF  PALOMAR,  Kyne,  TB  303  (May) 


THE  PRINCESS  AND  THE  LION,  Coatsworth,  TB  374 
(July) 

PRINCESS  OF  FORT  VANCOUVER,  Lampman,  TB 
363  (July) 

PRO  FOOTBALL,  Smith,  TB  354  (July) 

PROBLEMS  OF  PARENTS,  Spock,  TB  255  (Mar.) 

PROFILES  IN  COURAGE;  Memorial  ed.,  Kennedy,  TB 
621  (Nov.) 

PROMISES  TO  KEEP,  Dooley,  TB  140  (Jan.) 

PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  WEST,  Fulbright,  TB  384 
(May) 

Proxmire,  Ellen,  ONE  FOOT  IN  WASHINGTON,  TB 
493  (July) 

Prudden,  Bonnie,  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FOR  YOU,  TB 
528  (Sept.) 

Putnam,  Peter,  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  SEEING  EYE, 
TB  231  (Jan.) 

Pyle,  Howard,  MEN  OF  IRON,  TB  451  (May) 


THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY,  Banning,  TB  332  (Mar.) 
Queen,  Ellery,  ELLERY  QUEEN’S  SIXTEENTH  MYS¬ 
TERY  ANNUAL,  TB  139  (Jan.) 

Queen,  Ellery,  THE  PLAYER  ON  THE  OTHER  SIDE, 
TB  480  (July) 

Quennell,  Peter,  SHAKESPEARE,  TB  442  (May) 
QUICK,  BEFORE  IT  MELTS,  Benjamin,  TB  541  (Nov.) 
THE  QUIET  CRISIS,  Udall,  TB  422  (May) 


THE  RAINBOW  TRAIL,  Grey  (Jan.) 

RASCAL,  North,  TB  388  (May) 

Rascel,  Renato,  PICCOLETTO,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

THE  REAL  FIGARO,  Cox,  TB  462  (May) 

REALMS  OF  GOLD,  Cottrell,  TB  357  (May) 

REBEL  OF  RONDE  VALLEY,  Snow,  TB  114  (Jan.) 
REFLECTIONS  ON  GROWING  OLD,  La  Farge,  TB  452 
(July) 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  NATIVE,  Hardy,  TB  291  (May) 

Rey,  Hans  Augusto,  CECILY  G.  AND  THE  NINE 
MONKEYS,  TB  406  (July) 

THE  RICHMOND  RAID,  Brick,  TB  470  (May) 

Ritchie,  Alice,  THE  TREASURE  OF  LI-PO,  TB  351 
(July) 

A  RIVER  RAN  OUT  OF  EDEN,  Marshall,  TB  189  (Jan.) 
Rixey,  Lilian,  BAMIE,  TB  464  (May) 

Rizzuto,  Phil  and  Al  Silverman,  THE  “MIRACLE” 
NEW  YORK  YANKEES,  TB  334  (Mar.) 

THE  ROAD  TO  HUDDERSFIELD,  Morris,  TB  277 
(Mar.) 

THE  ROBE,  Douglas,  TB  305  (May) 

Robinson,  Henry  Morton,  THE  CARDINAL,  TB  569 
(Nov.) 


Robinson,  Ray,  STAN  MUSIAL:  BASEBALL’S  DURA¬ 
BLE  “MAN,”  TB  334  (May) 

THE  ROCK  GARDEN,  Kazantzakis,  TB  288  (Mar.) 

THE  ROCKS  REMAIN,  Maxwell,  TB  435  (July) 

THE  RODGERS  AND  HAMMERSTEIN  STORY,  Green, 
TB  260  (Jan.) 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  CAPITALISM,  Cooke,  TB  182 
(Mar.) 

RONNIE  AND  THE  CHIEF'S  SON,  Coatsworth,  TB  374 
(July) 

Roripaugh,  Robert  A.,  HONOR  THY  FATHER,  TB  377 
(Mar.) 

THE  ROUND  OF  THE  YEAR,  Klees,  TB  501  (July) 

RUGGLES  OF  RED  GAP,  Wilson,  TB  314  (Mar.) 

RUN  SCARED,  Eberhart,  TB  405  (May) 

RUN  SILENT,  RUN  DEEP,  Beach,  TB  325  (Mar.) 

RUN  TO  DAYLIGHT,  Lombardi,  TB  355  (July) 

RUNAWAY  TO  HEAVEN,  Johnston,  TB  234  (Jan.) 

RUNNING  SAND,  Wade,  TB  375  (Mar.) 

Rutgers  Van  Der  Loeff,  A.,  OREGON  AT  LAST!,  TB 
364  (July) 


Sahgal,  Nayantara  Pandit,  FROM  FEAR  SET  FREE, 
TB  412  (May) 

St.  Exupery,  Antoine  de,  THE  LITTLE  PRINCE,  TB 
167  (May) 

Samuel,  Maurice,  CERTAIN  PEOPLE  OF  THE  BOOK, 
TB  244  (Jan.) 

Sandburg,  Carl,  HONEY  AND  SALT,  TB  158  (Jan.) 

Sandburg,  Carl,  THE  PEOPLE,  YES,  TB  158  (Jan.) 

Sanford,  Agnes,  DREAMS  ARE  FOR  TOMORROW,  TB 
350  (Mar.) 

Santayana,  George,  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MY  LIFE, 
TB  293  (Mar.) 

Santayana,  George,  THE  MIDDLE  SPAN,  TB  294 
(Mar.) 

Santayana,  George,  MY  HOST  THE  WORLD,  TB  295 
(Mar.) 

Saturday  Evening  Post,  THE  POST  READER  OF  FAN¬ 
TASY  AND  SCIENCE  FICTION,  TB  512  (July) 

Savage,  Katherine,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
NATIONS,  TB  527  (July) 

Sawyer,  Katherine  H.,  BEAUTY,  GLAMOUR  AND 
STYLE  (May) 

THE  SCENT  OF  THE  ROSES,  Leslie,  TB  190  (Jan.) 

THE  SCENT  OF  WATER,  Goudge,  TB  290  (Mar.) 

Schechter,  Betty,  THE  PEACEABLE  REVOLUTION,  TB 
450  (May) 

THE  SCHIRMER  INHERITANCE,  Ambler,  TB  319 
(Mar.) 

Schlesinger,  Arthur  M.,  IN  RETROSPECT,  TB  430 
(May) 

Schoor,  Gene,  BOB  FELLER,  HALL  OF  FAME  STRIKE¬ 
OUT  STAR,  TB  206  (Mar.) 


Schwartz,  Harry,  TSARS,  MANDARINS,  AND  COM¬ 
MISSARS,  TB  515  (July) 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  LIFE,  Darling,  TB  203  (Mar.) 

SCOUNDREL’S  BRIGADE,  Vaughan  (Mar.) 

SEA  CAPTAIN  FROM  SALEM,  Wibberley,  TB  342 
(Mar.) 

THE  SEA  GULL,  Chekhov,  TB  554  (Sept.) 

THE  SEA  OFFICER,  Styles  (Mar.) 

THE  SECRET  WORLD  OF  OG,  Berton,  TB  284  (Mar.) 

SECRETS  OF  MINOS;  SIR  ARTHUR  EVANS’  DIS¬ 
COVERIES  AT  CRETE,  Honour,  TB  371  (July) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LIVING  VERSE, 
Untermeyer,  TB  386  (May) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  TIMES  THREE,  McGinley,  TB  192 
(Jan.) 

SELF-RENEWAL;  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE  INNO¬ 
VATIVE  SOCIETY,  Gardner,  TB  537  (Sept.) 

THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT,  Clark,  TB  378  (May) 

Shakespeare,  William,  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA, 
TB  348  (Mar.) 

Shakespeare,  William,  HAMLET,  TB  287  (Jan.) 

Shakespeare,  William,  KING  LEAR,  TB  348  (Mar.) 

Shakespeare,  William,  OTHELLO,  TB  225  (Jan.) 

SHAKESPEARE,  Quennell,  TB  442  (May) 

SHAKESPEARE  OF  LONDON,  Chute,  TB  558  (Sept.) 

SHAKESPEARE  WITHOUT  TEARS,  Webster,  TB  422 
(Sept.) 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PROGRESS,  O’Connor,  TB  197 
(Jan.) 

SHAPING  OUR  TIMES,  Courlander,  TB  313  (Mar.) 

Shapley,  Harlow,  THE  VIEW  FROM  A  DISTANT  STAR, 
TB  433  (May) 

SHE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES,  Travis,  TB  237  (Jan.) 

SHERIFF  OF  YAVISA,  Snow,  TB  114  (Jan.) 

THE  SHERWOOD  RING,  Pope,  TB  339  (Mar.) 

SHIP  OF  THE  LINE,  Forester,  TB  539  (Sept.) 

Shirer,  William  L.,  THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BISMARCK, 
TB  168  (Jan.) 

SHORT  STORIES,  Kipling,  (Mar.) 

Silverberg,  Robert,  SUNKEN  HISTORY,  TB  245 
(Mar.) 

SIMBA,  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LION,  Guggisberg,  TB  465 
(May) 

SING  FOR  YOUR  SUPPER,  Frankau,  TB  514  (July) 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BISMARCK,  Shirer,  TB  168 
(Jan.) 

Sisson,  Rosemary  A.,  THE  YOUNG  JANE  AUSTEN, 
TB  246  (Mar.) 

Slate,  Sam  J.,  and  Joe  Cook,  IT  SOUNDS  IMPOS¬ 
SIBLE,  TB  482  (July) 

Slaughter,  Frank  Gill,  UPON  THIS  ROCK,  TB  397 
(Nov.) 

Slezak,  Walter,  WHAT  TIME’S  THE  NEXT  SWAN?,  TB 
195  (Jan.) 

Smith,  Betty,  JOY  IN  THE  MORNING,  TB  262  (Mar.) 


Smith,  Betty,  A  TREE  GROWS  IN  BROOKLYN,  TB  561 
(Sept.) 

Smith,  Bradford,  MEDITATION:  THE  INWARD  ART, 
TB  358  (Mar.) 

Smith,  John  Edwin,  THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  PHI¬ 
LOSOPHY,  TB  376  (May) 

Smith,  Lillian  E.,  MEMORY  OF  A  LARGE  CHRISTMAS, 
TB  408  (May) 

Smith,  Pauline,  THE  BEADLE,  TB  243  (Jan.) 

Smith,  Robert,  PRO  FOOTBALL,  TB  354  (July) 

Smith,  Roy  L.,  THE  FUTURE  IS  UPON  US,  TB  361 
(May) 

Smith,  Vian,  GENESIS  DOWN,  TB  191  (Mar.) 

Smith,  Walter  W.,  THE  BEST  OF  RED  SMITH,  TB  297 
(Mar.) 

SMOKE  SCREEN:  TOBACCO  AND  THE  PUBLIC  WEL¬ 
FARE,  Neuberger,  TB  494  (July) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  THE  BRAND  STEALER,  TB  113 
(Jan.) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  REBEL  OF  RONDE  VALLEY,  TB 
114  (Jan.) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  SHERIFF  OF  YAVISA,  TB  114  (Jan.) 
Snow,  Charles  H.,  THE  TRAIL  TO  ABILENE,  TB  113 
(Jan.) 

SO-BIG,  Ferber,  TB  559  (Sept.) 

Sommerfelt,  Aimee,  MIRIAM,  TB  450  (May) 

THE  SONG  OF  ROLAND,  Price,  TB  460  (July) 

SONS  OF  THE  VOLSUNGS,  Hosford,  TB  460  (July) 
Sorensen,  Theodore  C.,  DECISION-MAKING  IN  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE,  TB  378  (May) 

Sorensen,  Virginia,  WHERE  NOTHING  IS  LONG  AGO, 
TB  388  (May) 

SPANISH  GRANT,  Foreman,  TB  310  (May) 

SPIES  OF  THE  REVOLUTION,  Bakeless,  TB  391  (July) 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY,  Smith,  TB 
376  (May) 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  ISRAEL,  Payne,  TB  273  (Jan.) 
Spock,  Benjamin,  PROBLEMS  OF  PARENTS,  TB  255 
(Mar.) 

THE  SPY  WHO  CAME  IN  FROM  THE  COLD,  Le  Carre, 
TB  468  (May) 

Stamm,  Claus,  THREE  STRONG  WOMEN,  TB  351 
(July) 

STAN  MUSIAL:  BASEBALL’S  DURABLE  “MAN,”  Rob¬ 
inson,  TB  334  (May) 

STARS,  MEN  AND  ATOMS,  Haber,  TB  207  (Mar.) 
Steele,  William  0.,  DANIEL  BOONE’S  ECHO,  TB  502 
(July) 

Stegner,  Wallace  Earle,  WOLF  WILLOW,  TB  216  (Jan.) 
Steinbeck,  John,  THE  GRAPES  OF  WRATH,  TB  385 
(May) 

Stevenson,  Dorothy  Emily,  THE  BLUE  SAPPHIRE,  TB 
490  (July) 

Stewart,  John  Innes  Mackintosh,  THE  LAST  TRES- 
ILIANS,  TB  486  (July) 


STORIES  AND  RHYMES,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

STORM  OF  DANCERWOOD,  Chipperfield  (Mar.) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RED  CROSS, 

Epstein,  TB  527  (July) 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS,  Savage,  TB 

527  (July) 

Stout,  Rex,  GAMBIT,  TB  171  (Mar.) 

Stout,  Rex,  THE  MOTHER  HUNT,  TB  318  (Mar.) 
STRANGER  TO  THE  GROUND,  Bach,  TB  537  (Sept.) 
Streatfeild,  Noel,  A  VICARAGE  FAMILY,  TB  408  (May) 
Styles,  Showell,  THE  SEA  OFFICER  (Mar.) 

Suggs,  Robert  C.,  MODERN  DISCOVERIES  IN  AR¬ 
CHAEOLOGY,  TB  371  (July) 

THE  SUMMER  BIRDS,  Farmer,  TB  167  (May) 

THE  SUMMER  OF  THE  FALCON,  George,  TB  166 
(Jan.) 

SUNKEN  HISTORY,  Silverberg,  TB  245  (Mar.) 

THE  SUPERLATIVE  HORSE,  Merrill,  TB  389  (July) 
THE  SUPREME  CHOICE,  Middleton,  TB  223  (Jan.) 
THE  SUPREME  COURT,  Johnson,  TB  174  (Jan.) 

THE  SURGEON,  Heinz,  TB  189  (Jan.) 

Sutcliff,  Rosemary,  BEOWULF,  TB  373  (July) 

Sutcliff,  Rosemary,  DAWN  WIND,  TB  281  (Mar.) 
Sutcliff,  Rosemary,  WARRIOR  SCARLET,  TB  280 
(Mar.) 

THE  SWAMP  FOX,  Brown,  TB  251  (Mar.) 

Syme,  Ronald,  AFRICAN  TRAVELER,  TB  437  (July) 


TAKE  HEED  OF  LOVING  ME,  Vining,  TB  417  (May) 

TAKE  MY  HANDS,  Wilson,  TB  220  (Jan.) 

TAKE  ONE  STEP,  Ayrault,  TB  510  (July) 

TALE  FOR  THE  MIRROR,  Calisher,  TB  232  (Jan.) 

THE  TALE  OF  JEMIMA  PUDDLE-DUCK,  Potter,  TB 
406  (July) 

THE  TALE  OF  TOM  KITTEN,  Potter,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

THE  TALE  OF  TWO  BAD  MICE,  Potter,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

Taylor,  Edmond,  THE  FALL  OF  THE  DYNASTIES,  TB 
215  (Jan.) 

Tebbel,  John  W.,  FROM  RAGS  TO  RICHES,  TB  461 
(July) 

Temple,  Willard,  TOO  YOUNG  TO  BE  A  GRAND¬ 
FATHER,  TB  508  (July) 

TEN  FAMOUS  LIVES,  Plutarchus,  TB  344  (Mar.) 

THE  THEATER  IN  SPITE  OF  ITSELF,  Kerr,  TB  276 
(Jan.) 

THEE,  HANNAH!,  De  Angeli,  TB  404  (Nov.) 

THEIR  HEADS  ARE  GREEN  AND  THEIR  HANDS  ARE 
BLUE,  Bowles,  TB  434  (May) 

THEODORE  TURTLE,  MacGregor,  TB  406  (July) 

THE  THIRSTY  LION,  Forbes,  TB  406  (July) 

Thomas,  Benjamin  P.,  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  TB  428 
(May) 

THOSE  DAYS,  Armstrong,  TB  359  (Mar.) 


THREE  GREEK  PLAYS,  Hamilton,  TB  329  (Mar.) 
THREE  SNEEZES,  Duvoisin,  TB  502  (July) 

THREE  STRONG  WOMEN,  Stamm,  TB  351  (July) 
Thurber,  James,  CREDOS  AND  CURIOS,  TB  443 
(Nov.) 

Thurber,  James,  MY  LIFE  AND  HARD  TIMES,  TB  443 
(Nov.) 

THE  TICKING  CLOCK,  Lockridge  (Jan.) 

TIM  TADPOLE  AND  THE  GREAT  BULLFROG,  Flack, 
TB  406  (July) 

Titcomb,  Margaret,  THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “FLYING 
BIRD,”  TB  449  (May) 

Titus,  Eve,  ANATOLE,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

Titus,  Eve,  ANATOLE  OVER  PARIS,  TB  283  (Mar.) 
TO  BUILD  A  SHIP,  Berry,  TB  394  (Nov.) 

TO  LIGHT  A  CANDLE,  Keller,  TB  463  (July) 

TO  REMEMBER  FOREVER,  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A 
COLLEGE  GIRL,  Carroll,  TB  456  (July) 

Tolstoy,  Leo,  ANNA  KARENINA,  TB  562  (Sept.) 

TOO  YOUNG  TO  BE  A  GRANDFATHER,  Temple,  TB 
508  (July) 

TORTOISE  BY  CANDLELIGHT,  Bawden,  TB  242  (Jan.) 
Townsend,  J.  David,  THE  CATS  STAND  ACCUSED, 
TB  352  (July) 

Tracy,  Honor,  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  FRIDAY,  TB  381 
(May) 

THE  TRAIL  TO  ABILENE,  Snow,  TB  113  (Jan.) 

THE  TRAIL  TO  OGALLALA,  Capps,  TB  577  (Nov.) 
THE  TRAITORS,  Moorehead,  TB  222  (Jan.) 

THE  TRANSCENDENTAL  MURDER,  Langton,  TB  583 
(Nov.) 

Travis,  Gretchen,  SHE  FELL  AMONG  THIEVES,  TB 
237  (Jan.) 

THE  TREASURE  OF  LI-PO,  Ritchie,  TB  351  (July) 
THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  GREAT  REEF,  Clarke,  TB 
550  (Sept.) 

A  TREE  GROWS  IN  BROOKLYN,  Smith,  TB  561 
(Sept.) 

TREEGATE’S  RAIDERS,  Wibberley,  TB  342  (Mar.) 
Trench,  Honor,  BEYOND  THE  ATLAS,  TB  367  (May) 
Trew,  Antony,  TWO  HOURS  TO  DARKNESS,  TB  171 
(Mar.) 

THE  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  SEEING  EYE,  Putnam,  TB  231 
(Jan.) 

TSARS,  MANDARINS,  AND  COMMISSARS,  Schwartz, 
TB  515  (July) 

THE  TUDOR  ROSE,  Barnes,  TB  302  (July) 

Turnbull,  Agnes,  THE  KING’S  ORCHARD,  TB  396 
(Nov.) 

THE  TWELVE  DAYS  OF  CHRISTMAS,  Hadfield,  TB 
170  (Jan.) 

TWELVE  DAYS  TILL  TRENTON,  Duncan,  TB  251 
(Nov.) 

TWO  HOURS  TO  DARKNESS,  Trew,  TB  171  (Mar.) 
TWO  ROADS  TO  SUMTER,  Catton,  TB  263  (Jan.) 


TYPING  FOR  PARTIALLY  SEEING  AND  BLIND  PUPILS, 

Cohoe  (Mar.) 


Udall,  Stewart  L.,  THE  QUIET  CRISIS,  TB  422  (May) 
Ullman,  James  M.,  THE  NEON  HAYSTACK,  TB  467 
(May) 

U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  YOUR  MONEY 
AND  YOUR  LIFE  (Nov.) 

Untermeyer,  Louis,  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOK 
OF  LIVING  VERSE,  TB  386  (May) 

UPON  THIS  ROCK,  Slaughter,  TB  397  (Nov.) 


THE  VALLEY  OF  SILENT  MEN,  Curwood,  TB  309 
(May) 

VALLEY  OF  WILD  HORSES,  Grey  (Jan.) 

Vasiliu,  Mircea,  WHICH  WAY  TO  THE  MELTING  POT, 
TB  516  (July) 

Vaughan,  Carter  A.,  SCOUNDREL’S  BRIGADE  (Mar.) 

Vaughn,  Samuel  S.,  NEW  SHOES,  TB  283  (Mar.) 

THE  VENETIAN  AFFAIR,  Maclnnes,  TB  366  (May) 

A  VICARAGE  FAMILY,  Streatfeild,  TB  408  (May) 

THE  VIEW  FROM  A  DISTANT  STAR,  Shapley,  TB  433 
(May) 

VIEW  FROM  A  HEIGHT,  Asimov,  TB  433  (May) 

Vining,  Elizabeth  G.,  TAKE  HEED  OF  LOVING  ME,  TB 
417  (May) 

Viscardi,  Henry,  A  LETTER  TO  JIMMY,  TB  204  (Mar.) 

THE  VOLCANOES  OF  SAN  DOMINGO,  Hall,  TB  498 
(July) 

VON  RYAN’S  EXPRESS,  Westheimer,  TB  491  (July) 

THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “FLYING  BIRD,”  Titcomb,  TB 
449  (May) 

Wade,  Jonathan,  RUNNING  SAND,  TB  375  (Mar.) 

Walker,  David  H.,  WINTER  OF  MADNESS,  TB  506 
(July) 

Walker,  Mildred,  WINTER  WHEAT,  TB  301  (Mar.) 

WAN-FU:  TEN  THOUSAND  HAPPINESSES,  Huggins, 
TB  107  (May) 

A  WARLESS  WORLD,  Larson,  TB  477  (July) 

WARRIOR  SCARLET,  Sutcliff,  TB  280  (Mar.) 

Waugh,  Evelyn,  A  HANDFUL  OF  DUST,  TB  337  (Mar.) 

Waugh,  Evelyn,  THE  LOVED  ONE;  AN  ANGLO-AMER¬ 
ICAN  TRAGEDY,  TB  536  (Sept.) 

Webster,  Margaret,  SHAKESPEARE  WITHOUT  TEARS, 
TB  422  (Sept.) 

Weiner,  Herbert,  THE  WILD  GOATS  OF  EIN  GEDI,  TB 
454  (May) 

Wells,  Evelyn,  NEFERTITI,  TB  511  (July) 

Wescott,  Glenway,  IMAGES  OF  TRUTH,  TB  239  (Jan.) 

Westheimer,  David,  VON  RYAN’S  EXPRESS,  TB  491 
(July) 


WHAT  TIME’S  THE  NEXT  SWAN?  Slezak,  TB  195 
(Jan.) 

WHAT’S  BECOME  OF  WARING,  Powell,  TB  380  (May) 

WHEN  I  GROW  RICH,  Fleming,  TB  143  (Jan.) 

WHEN  THE  LEGENDS  DIE,  Borland,  TB  311  (May) 

WHERE  NOTHING  IS  LONG  AGO,  Sorensen,  TB  388 
(May) 

WHICH  WAY  TO  THE  MELTING  POT,  Vasiliu,  TB  516 
(July) 

Whitehead,  Don,  BORDER  GUARD,  TB  328  (July) 

WHITEOAKS  OF  JALNA,  De  La  Roche,  TB  546  (Sept.) 

Whitney,  Phyllis  A.,  BLACK  AMBER,  TB  584  (Nov.) 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  JOHN  TREEGATE’S  MUSKET, 
TB  343  (Mar.) 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  THE  MOUSE  ON  THE  MOON, 
TB  193  (Jan.) 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  THE  MOUSE  THAT  ROARED,  TB 
193  (Jan.) 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  PETER  TREEGATE’S  WAR,  TB 
343  (May) 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  SEA  CAPTAIN  FROM  SALEM,  TB 
342  (Mar.) 

Wibberley,  Leonard,  TREEGATE’S  RAIDERS,  TB  342 
(Mar.) 

WICKED  JOHN  AND  THE  DEVIL,  Chase,  TB  502 

(July) 

THE  WILD  GOATS  OF  EIN  GEDI,  Weiner,  TB  454 
(May) 

WILDERNESS  BRIDE,  Johnson,  TB  282  (Mar.) 

Williams,  Jay,  and  Editors  of  Horizon,  KNIGHTS  OF 
THE  CRUSADES,  TB  370  (July) 

Williamson,  Joanne,  THE  GLORIOUS  CONSPIRACY, 
TB  340  (July) 

WILLIE  AND  THE  WILDCAT  WELL,  Constant,  TB  205 
(Mar.) 

Wills,  Maury,  IT  PAYS  TO  STEAL,  TB  336  (May) 

Wilson,  Dorothy  Clarke,  TAKE  MY  HANDS,  TB  220 
(Jan.) 


Wilson,  Harry  Leon,  RUGGLES  OF  RED  GAP,  TB  314 
(Mar.) 

Wilson,  S.  J.,  HURRAY  FOR  ME,  TB  542  (Sept.) 

THE  WINE  IS  BITTER,  Eisenhower,  TB  275  (Jan.) 

WINTER  OF  MADNESS,  Walker,  TB  506  (July) 

WINTER  WHEAT,  Walker,  TB  301  (Mar.) 

A  WINTER’S  TALE,  Benchley,  TB  500  (July) 

WINTER’S  TALES,  Dinesen,  TB  299  (Mar.) 

THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ,  Baum,  TB  321  (May) 

WOLF  WILLOW,  Stegner,  TB  216  (Jan.) 

Wolfe,  Thomas,  LOOK  HOMEWARD  ANGEL,  TB  331 
(July) 

Wolff,  Ruth,  I,  KETURAH,  TB  401  (Sept.) 

THE  WOMAN  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE,  Means,  TB  518 
(Sept.) 

WOMEN  OF  LIGHT,  Bowie,  TB  509  (July) 

Wood,  Peggy,  ARTS  AND  FLOWERS,  TB  456  (July) 

Woodham-Smith,  Cecil  B.,  LONELY  CRUSADER;  THE 
LIFE  OF  FLORENCE  NIGHTINGALE,  TB  399  (July) 

THE  WOODROW  WILSON  STORY,  Peare  (Mar.) 

THE  WOODS  WERE  FULL  OF  MEN,  Emmerson  and 
Muir,  TB  398  (July) 

Woodward,  Stanley,  PAPER  TIGER,  TB  492  (July) 

Wouk,  Herman,  THE  CAINE  MUTINY,  TB  565  (Sept.) 

Wright,  George  E.,  BIBLICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY,  TB  429 
(May) 

WUTHERING  HEIGHTS,  Bronte,  TB  564  (Sept.) 


YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  THE  HOURS,  Allen,  TB  580  (Nov.) 
THE  YOUNG  FANNY  BURNEY,  Gerin,  TB  246  (Mar.) 
YOUNG  IN  NEW  YORK,  Dana,  TB  359  (Mar.) 

THE  YOUNG  JANE  AUSTEN,  Sisson,  TB  246  (Mar.) 
YOUR  MONEY  AND  YOUR  LIFE,  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (Nov.) 


ZACHARY,  THE  GOVERNOR’S  PIG,  Grant,  TB  392 
(July) 


' 


“We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight.” 
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for  y our  information 

Readers  may  have  both  Talking  Book  Topics 
and  Braille  Book  Review  print  editions.  There 
are  also  combined  editions  of  the  two  publica¬ 
tions  in  braille  and  on  tape.  Notify  your 
Regional  Librarian  if  you  want  an  additional 
subscription  or  wish  to  cancel  an  existing  one. 

If  a  talking-book  container  is  missing  rec¬ 
ords  or  is  defective  in  other  ways,  please 
notify  the  Regional  Librarian  by  tying  a  piece  of 
string  on  one  of  the  straps.  It  is  illegal  to  enclose 
a  note  or  letter  in  the  container. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  for  all  the  libraries  to 
examine  thoroughly  all  containers  of  records  be¬ 
fore  they  are  sent  to  readers.  Books  can  be  kept 
in  proper  condition  only  if  every  borrower  will 
spend  just  a  couple  of  minutes  to  make  sure  that 
the  records  are  arranged  in  order,  and  are  all  in 
the  container,  before  it  is  returned  to  the  Li¬ 
brary. 


special  announcements 

Combined  issues  of  Talking  Book  Topics  and 
Braille  Book  Review,  beginning  November 
1964,  and  the  Catalog  of  Talking  Books,  1962- 
1963,  are  available  on  tape  for  readers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  a  tape  machine.  Requests 
should  be  made  through  your  Regional  Library. 

Comments  about  the  manner  of  presentation 
of  material  on  the  tapes  will  be  welcomed  for 
planning  future  improvements. 


At  long  last  a  magazine  of  special  interest  to 
women  has  been  added  to  the  growing  list  of 
talking  books.  The  Library  of  Congress,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  is  proud  to  announce  that 
Good  Housekeeping,  a  popular  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  will  be  available  in  all  the  Regional  Li¬ 
braries  beginning  with  the  January  1965  issue. 
In  addition  to  featuring  food,  furnishings,  and 
grooming,  the  magazine  includes  fiction  and  in¬ 
formative  articles  on  current  events  and  family 
living. 


The  Report  of  the  Warren  Commission  concern¬ 
ing  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  was 
made  available  to  the  Regional  Libraries  on 
talking  books  approximately  one  month  after 
the  print  edition  appeared  on  book  stands.  The 
recorded  edition  includes  the  entire  468  pages 
of  the  Report  issued  by  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  but  excludes  the  appendices  contain¬ 
ing  the  details  and  documentation  from  which 
the  Report  was  drawn. 


see  annual  index 
in  center  section 


spotlight 
oh  government 

LEGISLATIVE  REPRESENTATIVES 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  has  become  a  major  contributor  of 
financial  assistance,  special  services,  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  programs  for  the  blind.  As 
the  importance  of  this  government  role  con¬ 
tinues  to  expand,  there  is  an  ever  greater  need 
to  acquaint  Congressmen  with  the  facts  and 
problems  of  blindness  and  to  encourage  them 
in  recommending  effective  legislation. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bi-monthly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  distributed  free  of  charge. 
Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to: 
Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Second-class  post¬ 
age  paid  at  New  York,  New  York,  and  addi¬ 
tional  mailing  offices. 
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Irvin  P.  Schloss,  legislative  analyst  for  the 

American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  and  John  F. 
Nagle,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  are  the  national 
capital’s  “men  on  the 
scene”  in  keeping  legisla¬ 
tors  informed  and  inter¬ 
ested. 

Schloss,  blinded  in  com¬ 
bat  during  World  War  II,  served  as  Publications 
Editor  and  then  as  Executive  Director  for  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  before  accepting 
his  Washington  position  in  June  of  1958. 

Nagle,  who  lost  his  sight  in  childhood,  was  a 
lawyer  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  for  14 
years  and  is  licensed  to  practice  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  He  worked  his  way  up  through 
the  ranks  of  the  NFB  to  become  a  member  of 
its  executive  committee  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Washington  staff  in  1958. 

In  determining  the  type 
of  legislation  they  wish  to 
see  introduced,  Nagle  and 
Schloss  consider  conven¬ 
tion  resolutions,  specific 
goals  developed  through 
the  years,  research  find¬ 
ings,  and  personal  re¬ 
quests. 

Bills  are  first  drafted, 
and  advance  concurrence 
is  sought  from  the  associations  for  the  blind 
and  from  the  agencies  which  would  be  affected. 
Congressmen  of  both  houses  are  approached  to 
introduce  the  bills,  which  are  then  sent  to  vari¬ 
ous  committees.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the 
process  for  Nagle  and  Schloss  is  to  see  the  bills 
reported  favorably  out  of  committee  and  back 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate. 

With  many  different  levels  of  action  and 
many  bills  under  consideration  at  one  time,  it  is 
most  important  to  “operate  with  a  high  degree 
of  optimism  and  self-confidence,”  Nagle  said. 
Legislative  crises  can  easily  develop  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  points  in  the  long  procedure  of  passage. 


John  F.  Nagle 


PRESIDENTIAL  LIBRARIES 

When  George  Washington,  having  turned  over 
the  presidential  office  to  John  Adams,  left  Phil¬ 
adelphia  on  March  9,  1797,  to  travel,  as  he  put 
it,  “through  mud  and  mire  to  reach  more  tran¬ 
quil  scenes  at  Mount  Vernon,”  he  took  with  him, 
along  with  his  other  chattels,  the  files  he  had 
accumulated  during  eight  years’  service  as  chief 
executive,  thus  setting  a  precedent  which  was  to 
be  followed  by  each  of  his  successors. . . . 

The  shipment  of  Washington’s  papers  from 
Philadelphia  to  Mount  Vernon  required  the  use 
of  only  a  few  trunks,  cartons,  boxes,  and  the 
like,  even  though  these  documents  represented 
the  record  of  executive  action  during  nearly  a 
decade.  Over  the  years,  however,  with  the 
growth  of  the  republic  in  area  and  in  popula¬ 
tion,  with  the  development  of  modern  means  of 
communication,  especially  the  typewriter,  with 
the  increased  literacy  of  the  electorate,  and  with 
the  increase  in  the  size  and  responsibilities  of 
the  presidential  office  year  after  year,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  items  in  collections  of  presi¬ 
dential  papers  has  multiplied  until,  in  the  case 
of  our  modern-day  chief  executives,  they  are 
numbered  in  the  millions. 

While  such  documents  are  legally  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  property,  they  are,  nevertheless,  files  in 
which  the  entire  nation  has  a  vested  interest, 
for  they  are  the  only  record  we  possess  of  the 
daily  actions  and  decisions  of  our  chief  execu¬ 
tive  and  as  such  are  an  invaluable  and  irreplace¬ 
able  source  of  information  for  scholars  investi¬ 
gating  the  history  of  our  country. 

It  is  unfortunate,  therefore,  that  the  papers  of 
many  of  our  presidents  have  been  willfully  or  ac¬ 
cidentally  destroyed  or  are  in  depositories  scat¬ 
tered  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  Library  of  Congress,  our  greatest  manu¬ 
script-holding  institution,  has  at  present  23  col¬ 
lections  of  presidential  papers,  1 6  of  these  being 
of  a  substantial  nature.  The  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  even  the  largest  collections  of  presi¬ 
dential  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  how¬ 
ever,  is  relatively  small  when  compared  with 
those  of  our  most  recent  presidents.  The  largest 
of  the  library’s  collections,  the  Taft  papers,  com¬ 


prises  approximately  half  a  million  items.  In 
contrast,  the  Truman  papers  consist  of  well  over 
five  million  pages,  while  the  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  collection  is  even  larger.  Processing  and 
servicing  of  collections  of  this  size  so  that  they 
can  be  made  available  to  researchers  is  a  job  of 
considerable  magnitude,  which,  under  ideal  con¬ 
ditions,  calls  for  a  trained  staff  which  can  devote 
its  full  attention  to  work  on  the  collection. 
There  was  a  time,  long  past,  when  a  president 
could  hope  upon  retirement  to  arrange  his  pa¬ 
pers  himself. . . . 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  their  papers,  our 
presidents  also  take  with  them  when  they  leave 
the  White  House  the  many  books  and  gifts  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  during  their  terms  of  office,  and 
provision  must  also  be  made  for  the  disposition 
of  these  items.  While  in  the  past  the  papers, 
books,  and  mementos  of  former  presidents  have 
often  been  divided  among  a  number  of  institu¬ 
tions  for  safekeeping,  our  most  recent  presidents 
have  adopted  the  concept  of  the  individual  presi¬ 
dential  library,  relating  to  a  single  administra¬ 
tion,  as  the  best  method  of  preserving  for  future 
generations  the  interrelated  historical  materials 
pertaining  to  each  administration.  .  .  . 

With  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  Libraries  Act  of  1955,  permanent  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  housing  and 
care  of  the  papers,  books,  and  gifts  of  any 
president  who  wished  to  present  them  to  the  na¬ 
tion.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  papers 
and  other  historical  materials  of  presidents  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover,  Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  are  now  deposited  in  libraries  bear¬ 
ing  their  name,  and  a  Kennedy  library  is  now  in 
the  planning  stage.  Each  of  these  libraries  is 
staffed  and  operated  by  the  National  Archives 
and  Records  Service  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  they  are  thus  a  part  of  the 
government’s  nationwide  record-keeping  system. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Col¬ 
lege  and  Research  Libraries,  January,  1964. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


KENNEDY  LIBRARY 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library, 
situated  on  a  curve  of  the  Charles  River  donated 
by  Harvard,  will  rise  as  a  comprehensive  his¬ 
tory  of  the  New  Frontier  years,  the  growth  of  a 
dynamic  politician,  and  the  personal  life  of  a 
vital  individual. 

Emphasis  of  the  library  will  be  on  electronic 
exhibits  more  than  on  conventional  glass-case 
holdings.  Special  devices  will  allow  a  visitor  to 
flick  a  switch  and  see  films  of  such  highlights 
as  President  Kennedy’s  inaugural  address, 
his  speeches  on  Cuba  or  Berlin,  or  his  TV  de¬ 
bates  with  Richard  Nixon. 

Eventually  more  than  450  tape-recorded  re¬ 
collections  of  persons  intimately  connected  in 
some  manner  with  former  President  Kennedy 
will  be  incorporated  as  a  unique  wealth  of  in¬ 
formation  and  as  a  featured  part  of  the  archives. 

All  documents  on  Kennedy  and  his  influence 
are  being  microfilmed  by  the  National  Archives. 
They  are  to  include  the  massive  stacks  of 
Presidential  records,  documents  giving  the  back¬ 
ground  of  White  House  decisions,  supporting 
papers  of  subordinate  departments,  and  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  with  family  and  friends. 

A  museum  section  will  display  many  photo¬ 
graphs  and  such  personal  Kennedy  belongings 
as  the  famous  presidential  rocking  chair  and  the 
coconut-shell  rescue  message  carved  by  the 
World  War  II PT  109  hero. 

Scheduled  for  completion  late  in  1966,  the 
library  is  being  financed  by  large  contributions 
from  industry,  labor,  foreign  governments,  and 
the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Foundation,  and  by 
the  pennies,  dimes,  and  dollars  of  millions  of 
school  children  and  interested  adults  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  The  Kennedy  family  is 
working  on  all  aspects  of  the  library  plans. 

Four  million  dollars  of  the  $10  million  to  be 
raised  is  earmarked  for  the  projects  of  an  in¬ 
stitute  which  will  promote  an  interest  in  politics 
and  public  service  among  young  people  and 
scholars. 
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POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 
Suggested  Reading 

With  candidates  and  supporters  battling  over  is¬ 
sues,  cussing  and  discussing,  the  focus  of  the 
past  few  months  has  been  on  politics  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  the  White  House  in  particular.  Now  the 
returns  are  in  and  the  elections  have  been  won 
or  lost,  but  the  major  battles  continue  and  the 
focus  remains. 

Your  regional  library  has  available  many 
talking  book  recordings  which  cover  the  lives 
of  our  most  powerful  politicians,  define  their  of¬ 
fices,  and  describe  the  place  of  the  United  States 
in  world  politics.  By  their  very  nature  these 
books  are  controversial,  but  all  shed  interesting 
and  informative  light  on  the  power  of  politics. 

The  American  President  by  Sidney  Hyman 
and  The  American  Presidency  by  Clinton  Ros- 
siter  deal  with  the  powers,  limitations,  and  re¬ 
cent  modifications  in  the  role  of  the  nation’s 
highest  office. 

In  White  House  Fever,  Robert  Bendiner  ex¬ 
plodes  the  theory  that  anyone  can  be  elected 
president  and  gives  his  historically-oriented 
views  on  who  can  be  elected  and  why,  with  in¬ 
tentional  reference  to  candidates  past  and  pres¬ 
ent,  living  and  dead.  John  Fenton’s  In  Your 
Opinion  presents  the  methods  and  results  of 
Gallup  pollsters  in  a  meaningful  perspective  of 
the  thinking  of  Americans. 

Biographies  such  as  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
Benjamin  Thomas,  Andrew  Jackson  by  Harold 
C.  Syrett,  The  Ordeal  of  Woodrow  Wilson  by 
Herbert  Hoover,  The  Ordeal  of  Power:  A  Politi¬ 
cal  Memoir  of  the  Eisenhower  Years  by  E.  J. 
Hughes,  John  Kennedy  by  James  M.  Burns,  and 
The  Professional:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  White,  relate  the  trials,  triumphs,  and 
political  philosophies  of  the  men  who  filled  that 
office.  Presidential  autobiographies  include  An 
Autobiography  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Harry 
Truman’s  Memoirs:  Vol.  1,  Year  of  Decisions. 

Merriman  Smith  in  Meet  Mister  Eisenhower 
and  Edith  B.  Helm,  social  secretary  under  the 
Wilsons,  the  Roosevelts  and  the  Trumans,  in 
Captains  and  the  Kings  present  warm  accounts 
of  the  personalities,  habits,  and  family  life  of 
the  powerful. 


Ellen  Proxmire’s  One  Foot  in  Washington 
and  William  S.  White’s  Citadel  present  fresh 
outlooks  on  the  men  and  philosophies  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Issues  take  the  spotlight  in  The  Enemy  Within 
by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  Masters  of  Deceit  by  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  A  Nation  of  Sheep  by  William  J. 
Lederer,  An  End  to  Make-Believe  by  Edgar  A. 
Mowrer,  and  The  Conscience  of  a  Conservative 
by  Barry  Goldwater. 


Talking  books  for  juvenile  readers  encompass 
a  broad  area  of  politics,  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
historical  background  and  explanation  of  the 
foundations  of  our  government.  Politicians  and 
What  They  Do  by  David  Botter,  a  series  by 
Gerald  W.  Johnson  on  the  The  Presidency,  The 
Congress,  and  The  Supreme  Court,  and  Henry 
S.  Commager’s  series  on  The  Great  Constitu¬ 
tion,  The  Great  Declaration,  and  The  Great 
Proclamation  are  examples. 


Authorized  by  Congress  more  than  150  years  ago,  the  Library  of  Congress  today 
houses  more  than  45,000,000  items,  including  over  12,000,000  books. 


LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Library  of  Congress  is  one  of  the  world’s 
largest  libraries.  Created  by  and  for  Congress 
in  1 800,  today  it  extends  its  services  not  only  to 
Congress  but  also  to  other  government  agencies, 
to  other  libraries  throughout  the  country  and 
the  world,  and  to  the  general  public.  Admis¬ 
sion  is  free,  and  no  introduction  or  credentials 
are  required. 

One  of  the  finest  early  additions  to  the  Li¬ 
brary  was  the  purchase  of  the  private  library  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  consisting  of  approximately 
6,000  volumes.  Among  the  Library’s  treasures 
is  a  Gutenberg  Bible,  purchased  in  1930. 

The  two  buildings  occupied  by  the  Library 
cover  six  acres  of  ground  and  contain  36  acres 
of  floor  space  and  nearly  270  miles  of  book¬ 


shelves.  The  Main  Building,  in  ornate  Italian 
Renaissance  style,  was  completed  in  1897.  The 
modern  Annex  and  the  tunnel  connecting  it  to 
the  Main  Building  were  completed  in  1939. 

An  Information  Desk,  where  questions  about 
the  Library  of  Congress  and  its  services  may  be 
answered  is  maintained  at  the  west  ground  floor 
entrance  to  the  Main  Building.  Free  publica¬ 
tions  about  the  Library  and  some  of  its  prized 
publications  may  also  be  obtained  here. 

An  embossed  plan  of  the  ground  floor  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  showing  the  location  of  the 
Division  for  the  Blind  administrative  office  will 
be  sent  on  request  from  the  Division. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


author  of  the  mmtk 

J.  FRANK  DOBIE  (1888-1964) 

A  fellow  Texan  and  author,  George  Sessions 
Perry,  described  Frank  Dobie  as  “a  gentle,  mod¬ 
est,  violent,  generous  man  who  says  no  when  he 
means  no,  and  who,  I  suspect,  would  not  take  one 
backward  step  before  the  devil  carrying  a  bowie 
knife.”  As  unmistakably  Texan  “as  a  Longhorn 
steer,”  Dobie  knew  more  about  Texas  folklore 
than  any  other  man  alive.  When  Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  awarded  him  an  honorary  M.  A.,  the  Latin 
citation  read  in  part:  De  bobus  longicornibus 
quod  ille  non  cognovit,  inutile  est  alliis  cogno¬ 
sces — “what  he  doesn’t  know  about  longhorn 
cattle  isn’t  worth  knowing.” 

Some  of  his  more  than  10  full-length  books 
on  natural  history  and  folklore  are  A  Vaquero 
of  the  Brush  Country  (1929),  Coronado's  Chil¬ 
dren  (1931),  Apache  Gold  and  Yaqui  Silver 
(1939),  and  the  recently  published  Cow  People 
(1964). 

Of  himself  the  American  regionalist  wrote: 
“I  was  born,  the  oldest  of  six  children,  on  a 
ranch  ...  in  Live  Oak  County,  Texas — in 
the  brush  country  towards  the  Mexican  border. 
That  land,  my  stalwart  parents,  and  the  English 
literature  on  which  they  nurtured  me  have  been 
the  chief  influences  of  my  life.  ...  I  went  to 
Southwestern  University  at  Georgetown,  Texas, 
where  I  took  the  B.A.  degree.  What  I  got  out  of 
college  was  friendship,  a  passion  for  poetry, 
especially  Wordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats,  Chaucer, 
and  Shakespeare,  and  the  sweetheart,  Bertha 
McKee,  who  became  my  wife  in  1916. 

“I  was  writing  in  college  and  took  to  teaching 
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English  because  I  loved  poetry  so  much.  I  have 
never  tried  to  write  poetry,  however.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  a  Master’s  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  hardly  gave  me  as  much  as  the 
New  York  theaters,  I  became  instructor  in  Eng¬ 
lish  at  the  University  of  Texas.  World  War  I 
took  me  away  for  two  years  as  first  lieutenant  in 
Field  Artillery.  I  got  to  France  but  not  into  bat¬ 
tle.  Back  at  the  University  of  Texas,  I  found 
that  I  could  not  make  a  living  on  my  salary  and 
resigned  to  manage  a  quarter-million-acre  ranch 
for  my  uncle,  Jim  Dobie. 

“On  this  ranch,  where  I  lived  mostly  with 
Mexican  vaqueros,  I  came  to  a  consciousness 
of  the  folklore  of  the  Southwest  and  of  range 


traditions.  In  1922  I  was  back  at  the  University 
of  Texas  and  began  editing  the  publications  of 
the  Texas  Folklore  Society,  for  which  I  was  sec¬ 
retary  and  editor  for  twenty-one  years.  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  at  the  University  of  Texas  I  began  mak¬ 
ing  books.  .  .  .  The  Guggenheim  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  foundations  granted  me  leaves  of  absence 
in  which  to  write.  One  year  we  lived  in  Mex¬ 
ico.  Spanish  and  Mexican  elements  are  strong 
in  several  of  my  books.  I  have  tried  to  give 


significance  to  the  natural  things  of  the  South¬ 
west  and  to  emphasize  its  cultural  inheritance. 
Yet  I  combat  provincial-mindedness.  After 
teaching  ‘Life  and  Literature  of  the  Southwest* 
for  years,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  teaching 
‘The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates’  might  be  of 
more  value  to  the  students. 

“In  1943  I  was  invited  to  lecture  for  a  year  on 
American  history  in  Cambridge  University, 
from  which  experience  A  Texan  in  England  was 
written.  I  learned  and  grew  more  that  year  than 
during  any  other  one  year  of  my  life.  .  .  .  The 
University  of  Texas  had  meantime  been  taken 
over  by  reactionary  politicians.  We  parted  com¬ 
pany. 

“I  am  free-lance,”  he  wrote  before  he  died 
last  September.  “For  years  I  have  done  con¬ 
siderable  lecturing.  Intellectual  integrity  seems 
to  me  as  rare  in  American  writing  as  in  Ameri¬ 
can  politics.  I  am  called  a  folklorist,  but  I  care 
little  about  scientific  folklore.  I  have  done  hard 
research  on  range  history,  but  I  care  more  for 
the  beautiful  than  for  facts.  I  am  a  liberal  in 
religion — a  free  thinker,  I  suppose — as  in  poli¬ 
tics.” 

Reprinted  with  some  modification  by  courtesy  of  the 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  publishers  of  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  Authors  (First  Supplement)  where  this  sketch  ap¬ 
peared.  The  drawing  by  Tom  Lea  is  reproduced  with 
the  courtesy  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  publishers 
of  Cow  People  written  by  J.  Frank  Dobie. 

Listed  below  are  talking  books  and  a  mag¬ 
netic  tape  of  works  by  J.  Frank  Dobie: 

I’LL  TELL  YOU  A  TALE  (T.  B.,  11R.) 

True  accounts  of  cattle,  cowboys,  wild  ani¬ 
mals  and  early-day  settlers  of  the  Southwest. 

THE  LONGHORNS  (Tape  No.  500,  4  reels) 
Informal  history  of  the  Southwest. 

THE  MUSTANGS  (T.  B.,  14R.) 

Story  of  the  wild  horses  of  the  American 
West. 

On  Order: 

COW  PEOPLE  (T.  B.  No.  753,  6R.) 

Pithy,  humorous  history  of  the  Southwest  with 
authentic  use  of  original  sources. 

( 


library  of  the  month 

REGIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Regional  Librarian:  Nancy  G.  Boggess 

In  1 897,  John  Russell  Young,  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress,  established  a  reading  room  for  the  blind 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  and  provided  about 
500  books  for  the  use  of  readers.  This  first  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  in  the  “Pavilion”  at  LC  was  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin, 
pioneer  librarian  for  the  blind.  In  addition  to 
having  the  opportunity  of  browsing  among  the 
embossed  books,  the  readers  were  regularly  en¬ 
tertained  by  readings  and  musicales.  Federal 
legislation  led  to  the  establishment,  in  1931,  of 
19  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  One  of 
these  original  libraries  was  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  following  the  tradition  of  service 
established  by  the  early  “Pavilion.” 

Now  served  from  this  Library  are  braille  users 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  talk¬ 
ing  book  readers  from  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and  tape  users  from  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  to  extend  service  and  provide 
readers  the  opportunity  of  selecting  their  own 
reading  material  from  library  shelves,  small, 
frequently-changed  collections  of  material  have 
been  deposited  in  various  public  libraries  sur¬ 
rounding  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Many  kinds  of  braille  materials  are  received 
at  the  Regional  Library,  including  the  output  of 
the  United  States  braille  presses,  as  provided  by 
the  Division  for  the  Blind.  In  addition  to  the 
braille  magazines  regularly  found  in  Regional 
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Libraries,  many  of  specialized  interest  are  avail¬ 
able.  The  hand-copied  braille  collection  at  LC 
is  a  strong  one;  the  efforts  of  able  volunteers 
brought  1,894  volumes  into  the  Regional  Li¬ 
brary  last  year  alone.  These  hand-copied  books 
have  proved  so  popular  with  readers  throughout 
the  country  that  many  of  them  are  now  being 
thermoformed  and  distributed  to  other  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind  so  that  readers  will  re¬ 
ceive  them  more  quickly.  The  Union  Catalog 
of  Hand-Copied  Books  in  Braille  is  maintained 
so  that  non-textbook  braille  titles  which  are  de¬ 
posited  in  libraries  across  the  United  States  may 
be  located  readily. 

The  1800  titles  recorded  on  magnetic  tape 
are  being  increasingly  used  by  readers.  From 
the  master  tapes  sent  in  by  volunteers,  submas¬ 
ters  are  made  for  other  regional  libraries  which 
have  tape  collections.  Tape  periodicals,  ranging 
in  subject  matter  from  science  fiction  to  political 
science  and  government,  have  also  generated 
much  interest. 

Talking  book  records  are  perennially  popular 
with  readers.  As  a  result,  the  collection  is  cur¬ 
rently  being  expanded  to  include  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  and  other  spoken  recordings.  This  will 
enable  talking  book  readers  to  enjoy  dramatiza¬ 
tions,  to  hear  poets  reading  their  own  poetry,  or 
to  pursue  their  language  interests.  Readers  who 
need  books — braille,  tape  or  talking  books — no 
longer  available  from  their  Regional  Libraries 
may  obtain  this  material  from  LC  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  their  Regional  Librarian. 

Another  of  the  specialized  collections  housed 
in  the  Regional  Library  is  the  braille  music  col¬ 
lection.  Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sophia 
Beryk,  Music  Reference  Librarian,  the  collec¬ 
tion  mushroomed  to  19,421  titles  in  1963.  Addi¬ 
tional  support  is  given  to  the  program  by  Miss 
Janiece  Avery,  Braille  Music  Specialist,  who  is 
working  with  volunteer  transcribers  and  writing 
the  braille  music  manual,  a  guide  for  those  who 
wish  to  learn  braille  music  code. 
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Miss  Nancy  Boggess  and  Miss  Sophia  Beryk  compar¬ 
ing  print  and  braille  editions  of  a  book  of  music. 


Moon  type  books  are  also  found  in  the  LC 
Regional  Library.  Eventually  Moon  materials 
will  be  centralized  so  that  readers  throughout 
the  U.  S.  may  borrow  these  books  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  A  library  of  large  print  is  planned 
for  the  future. 

Because  of  its  connection  with  and  proximity 
to  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  the  Regional  Li¬ 
brary  often  serves  as  a  testing  ground  for  new 
programs,  as  a  relayer  of  information  to  those 
who  select  materials  to  be  put  into  braille  or 
talking  book  records,  and  as  a  sounding  board 
for  ideas.  Hopefully,  this  cooperation  improves 
service  to  our  own  readers  as  well  as  to  those  us¬ 
ing  other  Regional  Libraries  across  the  country. 

The  position  of  Regional  Librarian  is  held 
by  Nancy  Boggess.  She  hails  from  Pensacola, 
Florida,  and  joined  the  Regional  Library  last 
March  after  participating  in  a  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  special  recruit  program  for  library  school 
graduates.  Miss  Boggess  holds  a  B.A.  in  English 
literature  from  the  University  of  Florida  and  an 
M.S.  in  library  service  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  To  the  users  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
Regional  Library,  she  has  this  message,  “We  of 
the  Regional  Library  welcome  your  requests 
for  books  not  available  and  your  comments  on 
the  services  now  offered.  As  equipment  and 
techniques  of  providing  material  open  new 
doors  in  library  service  to  the  blind,  we  look 
forward  to  ever  improved  services  for  our 
readers.” 


TAPE  VOLUNTEERS 

The  tape  volunteer  program  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress  is  a  rapidly 
growing  area  of  service. 

Incorporating  a  national  speech  group,  church 
and  civic  organizations,  housewives,  and  retired 
businessmen  in  its  ranks  of  volunteer  readers, 
the  program  is  building  a  library  of  specialized 
books  on  magnetic  tape  as  a  supplement  to 
talking  books. 

To  qualify  for  participation,  a  volunteer  must 
own  or  have  access  to  tape  recording  equipment 
and  satisfactorily  pass  a  voice  test  which  con¬ 
sists  of  reading  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 
at  least  ten  minutes. 

The  Library  of  Congress  supplies  tape  and 
the  printed  books  to  those  who  meet  the  quali¬ 
fications  and  also  secures  copyright  clearance 
from  the  book  publishers.  Books  for  taping  are 
selected  to  fill  gaps  in  the  collection  and  at  the 
request  of  blind  readers. 

Voice  tests  and  completed  book  recordings 
are  reviewed  by  Billy  R.  West  on  the  basis  of 
reading  ability,  voice  and  recording  quality. 


Equipment  technician,  Bob  Kost,  handles  the 
reproduction  of  multiple  tapes  from  the  master 
recordings,  distributes  tapes  to  the  regional 
libraries,  and  maintains  the  Library  of  Congress 
collection  of  master  tapes. 


students’ section 

CATALOG  OF  BASIC  SOURCE  MATERIAL 
IN  THE  FIELD  OF  THE  BLIND 

A  selective,  annotated  dictionary  catalog  on 
3x5  library  catalog  cards,  produced  by  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  has  been  made  available  to  Re¬ 
gional  Libraries  for  the  Blind  by  the  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

The  catalog  includes  a  large  section  of  basic 
reference  works,  but  the  major  stress  is  on  books 
published  during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  cards  are  filed  under  such  subject  classi¬ 
fications  as  Social  Services — Home  Making; 
Touch  Reading — Braille;  Partially  Sighted — 
Typewriting;  Vocational  Counseling;  Veterans 
(Blind) — Rehabilitation  and  Economic  Adjust¬ 
ment.  Students  or  others  doing  research  in  the 
field  can  receive  assistance  from  Regional 
Librarians  through  the  use  of  this  catalog  which 
will  be  kept  up  to  date  with  quarterly  supple¬ 
ments. 

The  development  of  this  reference  tool,  which 
serves  as  a  supplement  to  Helga  Lende’s  Books 
About  the  Blind,  was  the  project  of  Miss  Isa¬ 
bella  S.  Diamond,  who  combed  many  resources 
as  well  as  traveling  abroad  in  search  of  histori¬ 
cal  materials. 

Individuals  and  organizations  that  wish  to 
purchase  their  own  catalog  sets  may  obtain 
additional  information  and  order  blanks  from 
the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  1511  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  sets  are  priced  at  $70.00. 


Billy  West  checks  tapes  on  a  high  speed  duplicator. 
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ACTRESS  OF  THE  TALKING  BOOK: 

Ethel  Everett 

To  yearn  for  a  career  on  the  stage  in  a  family 
of  professional  people,  Ethel  Everett  declares, 
makes  you  something  of  a  black  sheep — and  an 
even  blacker  sheep  if  you  want  to  play  the  raw, 
earthy  kind  of  role  rather  than  the  merely  nice 
and  attractive  one.  Once,  she  recalls,  she  locked 
herself  into  the  bathroom  to  make  up  in  grease¬ 
paint  as  Anna  Christie — Eugene  O’Neill’s  hon¬ 
est,  troubled  prostitute.  Now,  hundreds  of  roles 
later,  she  has  become  a  character  actress  of 
marked  range  and  expressiveness,  who  is 
equally  comfortable  wearing  serious  or  comic 
masks. 

Drawing  on  her  long  and  varied  experience 
in  radio,  television,  and  on  the  stage,  she  is 
today  one  of  the  most  popular  readers  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — and 
incidentally  the  first  woman  ever  to  do  a  full- 
length  talking  book.  (“Acting  and  reading  a 
talking  book  are  very  much  the  same,  with  one 
difference.  In  the  talking  book  you  get  to  act 
all  the  parts.”) 

Her  long  association  with  the  AFB  began  in 
1935  with  a  reading  of  Agatha  Christie’s 
Philomel  Cottage  in  the  Foundation’s  old, 
cramped  studio  on  46th  Street  and  Lexington 
Avenue.  Since  then  she  has  read  about  150 
books:  biographies,  novels,  mysteries,  books  of 
travel,  inspiration,  and  humor.  She  has,  with 
one  exception,  read  all  the  Helen  Keller  books 
and  did  Eleanor  Roosevelt’s  This  Is  My  Story 
(“Mrs.  Roosevelt  read  the  first  chapter,  then  I 
continued  for  her.  That  event  was  recorded  on 
film  and  shown  in  the  newsreels.”) 

The  veteran  theater  actress  has  also  recorded 
books  of  women  novelists  such  as  Edith  Whar¬ 
ton,  Willa  Cather,  and  Pearl  Buck;  she  has  read 
the  classics  {“Jane  Eyre  was  the  first  book  I 
had  that  required  the  projection  of  a  male 
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character.  How  was  I  to  read  Rochester?  I  de¬ 
cided  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
try  to  get  inside  him,  to  think  him — so  far  as  I 
could — and  speak  him  in  my  natural  voice. 
Since  Jane  Eyre,  I  have  followed  that  method 
for  all  the  male  characters.”) 

Originally  her  family  strongly  opposed  her 
ambition  to  become  an  actress,  arguing,  as 
families  always  do,  that  a  girl  who  had  to  make 
her  own  way  needed  a  more  secure  profession. 
Miss  Everett  satisfied  them  by  finishing  public 
school  in  New  York  City  and  matriculating  at 
Hunter  College,  where  she  majored  in  French, 
and  afterwards  at  Columbia  Teacher’s  College 
where  she  received  an  MA  in  Speech.  But  to 
please  herself  she  worked  with  an  amateur 
group  to  master  the  craft  she  really  loved.  That 
group  submitted  a  play  called  Confession  in  a 
theater  tournament  sponsored  by  David  Belasco, 
and  won  first  prize,  a  one-week  engagement  at  a 
Broadway  theater.  (“That  was  my  first  time  on 
Broadway.  I  was  still  a  girl  in  college.”) 

After  a  number  of  short  theater  engagements 
on  Broadway,  in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, 
she  decided  to  audition  for  radio.  What  fol¬ 
lowed  were  appearances  on  more  than  9,500 
shows  (“I  played  in  all  the  mysteries,  on  soap 
opera,  and  the  big  Sunday  shows.  I  did  roles 


Ethel  Everett  is  shown  recording  "Osiris  Died  in 
Autumn,”  a  new  mystery  by  Lee  Langley.  It  takes  a 
reader  such  as  Miss  Everett  approximately  10  hours 
to  record  the  average  talking  book  of  five  discs. 


for  The  Greatest  Story  Ever  Told  vis  a  vis  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby  and  Kermit  Murdock  .  .  .  and 
the  commercials,  too.”)  Afterwards  she  ap¬ 
peared  frequently  on  television  where  her  roles 
were  also  colorful  and  varied.  She  has  been  an 
ambassador’s  wife,  a  madwoman,  a  90-year-old 
bigot,  the  head  of  the  PTA,  and  a  ringleader  of 
pickpockets.  When  she  appeared  on  Way  of  the 
World  as  a  teacher  of  lip  reading,  she  had  to 
study  the  subject  in  order  to  portray  it. 

Miss  Everett  returned  to  the  theater  recently 
in  Sunrise  at  Campobello  and  Kind  Sir.  Her 
performance  in  the  latter  play  prompted  one 
reviewer  to  remark:  “Ethel  Everett  can  do  more 
to  advance  the  plot  with  a  breathless  look  than 
most  actresses  can  do  with  a  page  of  dialogue.” 

Her  approach  to  a  talking  book  is  much  like 
her  approach  to  a  play:  she  reads  her  material 
carefully,  taking  notes  on  all  the  characters  in 
order  to  gain  the  insight  for  projecting  them  con¬ 
vincingly  on  record.  Some  books  that  she  has 
done  have  necessitated  the  learning  of  dialect, 
but  her  vocal  dexterity  matches  her  versatility  in 
characterization.  Besides  the  familiar  dialects, 
she  has  talked  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  Norwegian, 
and  Creole!  (“I  try  to  make  every  book  the  best 
that  I  have  done.  I  have  liked  most  of  the 
books.”) 

The  actress’  thoroughness  with  respect  to 
interpretation  led  her  to  Helen  Keller  and  an 
exciting  and  memorable  experience.  Assigned 
the  reading  of  Midstream,  Helen  Keller’s  ac¬ 
count  of  her  days  at  college — the  period  of  her 
life  in  which  she  crystallized  many  of  her  poli¬ 
tical  beliefs — Miss  Everett  found  it  necessary  to 
know  more  about  the  tone  of  certain  passages. 
She  requested  and  was  given  a  half-hour  ap¬ 
pointment  in  which  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Miss  Keller.  At  first  the  interview  went  unevent¬ 
fully.  Miss  Polly  Thomson  sat  between  the  two 
of  them  to  interpret  for  Miss  Everett. 

Then  Miss  Keller  placed  her  fingers  deli¬ 
cately,  gently  on  Miss  Everett’s  lips.  Miss 
Everett  asked  how  she  wished  those  passages 
read.  (“I  said  to  Miss  Keller  that  I  thought  the 
passages  were  vehement,  passionate.  Miss  Keller 
began  to  vocalize  enthusiastically,  “Yes!  Yes!”) 
Soon  the  two  of  them  were  talking  about  other 
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matters  and  other  books,  and  Miss  Thomson 
found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  sit  between 
them.  (“I  could  understand  Miss  Keller’s  speech 
because  I  had  worked  with  people  with  speech 
defects.  I  don’t  recall  what  we  said  exactly.  We 
just  talked!  About  things,  music,  just  every¬ 
thing!  That  short  interview  lasted  a  whole 
afternoon.”)  When  she  left  it  was  already  dark. 
(“I  felt  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  that 
woman,  and  I  felt — infinitesimal  beside  her. 
She  had  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much 
against  such  odds,  and  I  with  all  my  faculties 
so  little.  . .  .”) 

Her  many  listeners  feel  otherwise,  for  in 
her  own  way  Miss  Everett  has  accomplished 
much.  One  gentleman,  an  LLD  and  an  his¬ 
torian,  whom  Miss  Everett  has  never  met,  has 
become  so  devoted  to  her  voice  on  the  AFB 
talking  books  that  for  over  30  years  he  has 
deluged  her  with  manuscripts  of  original  poetry! 
Her  voice — that  of  a  wise  and  gentle  friend — 
has  likewise  companioned  the  vacant  hours  of 
countless  other  blind  readers,  and  won  their 
admiration  and  affection. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  selec¬ 
ted  books  read  by  Ethel  Everett: 

A  Bridge  for  Passing  by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  lOr. 

0  Pioneers!  by  Willa  Cather,  4r. 

Seven  Tears  for  Apollo  by  Phyllis  Whitney,  7r. 
Molly  and  Me  by  Gertrude  Berg,  7r. 

The  King’s  Persons  by  Joanne  Greenberg, 
lOr. 

Take  My  Hands  by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson,  7r. 
Portrait  of  Myself  by  Margaret  Bourke-White, 
9r. 

From  Fear  Set  Free  by  Nayantara  Pandit 
Sahgal,  8r. 

Journey  Out  of  Darkness  by  Marie  Bell 
McCoy,  5r. 

Bamie  by  Lilian  Rixey,  8r. 

Take  One  Step  by  Evelyn  West  Ayrault,  8r. 
Mama’s  Bank  Account  by  Kathryn  Forbes,  5r. 
So  Big  by  Edna  Ferber,  7r. 

Story  of  My  Life  by  Helen  Keller,  6r. 
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GATEWAY  TO  IDEAS 

A  new  and  provocative  series  of  half-hour  radio 
discussions  entitled  “Gateway  to  Ideas”  will  be 
initiated  in  January  1965  through  the  educa¬ 
tional  radio  network. 

The  contemporary  topics  include:  Labor, 
Leisure  and  Automation  with  panelists  Leo 
Perlis  of  AFL-CIO,  Edward  T.  Chase  of  the 
advertising  firm  Cunningham  and  Walsh;  the 
Changing  Attitudes  Toward  Women  with  Mor¬ 
ton  Hunt,  author  of  Her  Infinite  Variety  and 
The  National  History  of  Love.  Other  guests 
and  topics:  Representative  John  Lindsay — 
Congressman  from  New  York  City — and  Leon 
Edel,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  author,  consider¬ 
ing  the  Books  That  Formed  My  Opinions;  also, 
the  question  of  Freud  and  Twentieth  Century 
Literature. 

The  programs  will  not  be  merely  book  re¬ 
views  or  one-sided  interviews  but  stimulating 
sessions  of  informal  panel  discussion.  Books  and 
ideas  will  be  referred  to  that  will  stimulate 
listeners  to  research  the  subject  themselves. 
These  programs  should  provide  a  lively  arena 
for  intelligent  conversation  for  the  panelists  as 
well  as  the  listeners. 

The  scheduling  of  these  programs  will  vary 
from  community  to  community.  For  specific 
information  call  your  local  educational  radio 
station.  If  there  is  not  an  educational  station  in 
your  area,  contact  your  public  library  for  the 
name  of  the  nearest  station  that  might  be  in¬ 
terested  in  providing  these  book  programs  as  a 
public  service. 

The  programs  are  being  produced  for  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Radio  under  a  grant  from 
the  National  Home  Library  Foundation  and 
produced  by  the  National  Book  Committee  and 
American  Library  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association  of  Educational 
Broadcasters. 
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Claremont  Essays  607 

by  Diana  Trilling.  Read  by  Norman  Rose,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Granville  Hicks. 

. . .  Mrs.  Trilling’s  intelligence  operates  in  high 
gear,  whether  she  is  writing  about  literature, 
politics,  or  sex — the  three  topics  principally  dis¬ 
cussed  in  this  book — and  she  writes  a  fine,  clear, 
scrupulous  prose. 

The  literary  essays,  which  are  the  most  nu¬ 
merous,  vary  in  method  and  tone.  The  discus¬ 
sion  of  Edith  Wharton’s  House  of  Mirth,  for 
instance,  is  a  careful  analysis  of  the  text  of  the 
novel,  with,  of  course,  some  relevant  observa¬ 
tions  on  Mrs.  Wharton’s  life.  The  discussions  of 
Virginia  Woolf  and  Alice  James,  on  the  other 
hand,  come  closer  to  being  character  sketches. 
“Tom  Sawyer,  Delinquent”  is  an  amusing  and 
pointed  comparison  of  the  views  currently  held 
on  the  raising  of  children  and  the  views  that 
obtained  at  the  time  of  Mark  Twain’s  boy¬ 
hood.  . . . 

Although  she  came  upon  the  literary  stage 
as  a  reviewer  of  fiction,  Mrs.  Trilling  has  always 
been  interested  in  politics.  She  was  a  Leftist  of 
sorts  in  the  Thirties,  but  in  the  Forties  and 
Fifties  she  became  an  intransigent  anti-Com- 
munist  and — or  so  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time 
— a  rather  hysterical  one.  There  is  no  hysteria, 
however,  in  her  two  political  essays,  one  on  the 
Hiss  case,  the  other  on  the  Oppenheimer  case. 
She  believes,  as  I  do,  that  Hiss  was  guilty  of 
perjury;  but  the  merit  of  the  essay  lies  in  her 
speculations  on  his  character  and  motives.  As 
for  Oppenheimer,  she  believes — and  again  I 
agree  with  her — that  there  was  no  reason  to 
deny  him  security  clearance  in  1954.  She  has, 
however,  firmer  grounds  for  her  belief  than  I, 
for  she  has  made  a  diligent  examination  of  the 
report  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission’s 
hearings.  This  is  a  piece  that  renders  a  large 
public  service. 

As  for  sex,  Mrs.  Trilling’s  views  .  .  .  have 
been  strongly  influenced  by  orthodox  Freud- 


ianism.  ...  In  an  essay-review  of  Margaret 
Mead’s  Male  and  Female,  published  in  1950, 
Mrs.  Trilling  discusses  some  of  the  consequences 
of  the  sexual  revolution,  and  she  supplements 
this  with  an  up-to-date  comment  on  the  Profumo 
case.  Then  there  is  a  piece  on  the  death  of 
Marilyn  Monroe,  which  is  so  perceptive  as  to 
be  a  masterpiece  of  analysis.  What  she  has  to 
say  on  the  nature  of  Miss  Monroe’s  popular  ap¬ 
peal  and  on  the  causes  of  her  death  is  shrewd 
and  stimulating  and  convincing. . . . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  March  14,  1964. 


Mrs.  Laurence’s  account  of  them,  have  that  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  submission  which  their  religion 
teaches  and  the  reality  of  desert  life  reinforces. 
This  is  the  central  fact  of  their  lives,  and  it  is 
precisely  what  they  must  give  up  if  they  are  to 
emerge  into  the  modern  world. . . . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Har¬ 
per’s,  where  it  appeared  July,  1 964. 


One  Day  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  World  529 

by  William  Saroyan.  Read  by  Norman  Rose, 
4R.  Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus. 


New  Wind  in  a  Dry  Land  612 

by  Margaret  Laurence.  Read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  7 R.  Reviewed  by  Paul  Pickrel. 

.  .  .  tact  is  in  truth  Mrs.  Laurence’s  greatest 
gift,  and  it  makes  her  travel  book — New  Wind 
in  a  Dry  Land — a  fine  performance.  This  is  an 
account  of  her  stay  in  what  was  then  (1952) 
the  British  Protectorate  of  Somaliland  (it  is 
now  part  of  the  independent  nation  of  Somalia). 
She  went  there  because  her  husband,  a  civil 
engineer,  took  on  the  job  of  building  a  series  of 
large  reservoirs  which  the  British  government 
hoped  would  catch  enough  of  the  infrequent 
rainfall  of  the  desert  to  tide  the  nomads  over 
their  long  dry  season.  She  lived  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  camps  and  got  to  know  the  Somali  land¬ 
scape  and  its  people,  and  she  spent  enough  time 
in  the  larger  population  centers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  British  colonial  officers  as 
well  as  some  of  the  international  misfits  who 
always  seem  to  end  up  in  such  places. 

...  the  Somalis  emerge  from  this  book  as 
a  most  engaging  people.  They  are  Moham¬ 
medans,  still  for  the  most  part  closely  bound  in 
tribes,  proudly  sensuous,  unsentimental,  with 
a  culture  rich  in  poetry  and  keenly  alive  to 
physical  beauty,  contemptuous  of  the  Western¬ 
er’s  apparent  indifference  to  sexuality.  (“You 
lngrese,”  one  Somali  said  in  his  eloquent  pidgin 
English,  “are  not  so  highly  acknowledgments 
as  us  in  these  considerations.”) 

Above  all  else,  the  Somalis,  according  to 


Daring  Young  Man  Getting  On:  “I  like  to 
drink,  but  it  isn’t  the  fun  it  used  to  be.  My  sleep 
keeps  speaking  to  me,  but  I  don’t  know  what 
it’s  saying.  And  it’s  the  same  with  my  memory. 
.  .  .  I  know  death  sits  in  me  and  waits.  ...  If 
everything  had  turned  out  the  way  I  believed 
for  so  many  years  it  might,  that  might  have  been 
better  .  .  .  but  this  is  the  way  it  did  turn  out .  .  . 
and  I  won’t  knock  it.”  This  is  Yep  Muscat 
speaking  in  the  final  section  of  One  Day  in  the 
Afternoon  of  the  World,  William  Saroyan’s  new 
novel;  and  if  Yep  and  the  general  narrative  situ¬ 
ation  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  author 
and  his  own  latter-day  situation,  it  scarcely 
seems  coincidental  or  unusual.  Ever  since  the 
mid-Thirties,  when  The  Daring  Young  Man  on 
the  Flying  Trapeze  rocketed  Saroyan  onto  a 
gloomy  national  scene ...  he  has  been  one  of  the 
more  ingeniously  self-exposed  writers  on  the 
native  heath.  This  very  quality,  graced  by  true 
talent,  gave  even  the  soberer  litterateurs  a 
charge  in  those  bleak  Depression  years,  and 
shortly — in  1939 — netted  Saroyan  both  the 
Drama  Critics’  and  the  Pulitzer  awards  for  his 
play  The  Time  of  Your  Life. 

Here  was  a  joyous  original.  And  here  is  still 
an  original — Saroyan’s  province  remains  his 
own — but  with  a  rueful,  middle-aged  difference: 
Saroyan  revisited  by  Saroyan. 

To  quickly  summarize  One  Day,  Yep  Mus- 
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cat,  novelist,  short-story  writer,  playwright,  and 
one-time  literary  enfant  blesse,  returns  to  New 
York  from  San  Francisco  at  the  urging  of  a 
would-be  play  producer  who  sees  himself  as 
relaunching  the  legendary,  but  somewhat-in¬ 
eclipse,  Muscat.  Yep — a  bit  world-weary,  di¬ 
vorced,  yearning  father  of  two  youngsters  (liv¬ 
ing  in  New  York),  heavily  indebted  to  Uncle 
Sam  for  back  taxes — arrives  in  a  state  of  wary 
financial  hope  and  happy  paternal  anticipation, 
only  to  find  himself  awash  in  sundry  proposi¬ 
tions  and  counterpropositions  from  agents,  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  and  the  predatory  “producer,” 
all  of  which  he  considers  artistically  compromis¬ 
ing  and  all  of  which  he  rejects.  So,  at  week’s 
end,  and  story’s,  his  gains  have  been  a  few  outings 
with  his  children  and  some  nostalgic  reunions 
with  assorted  oddnicks.  This  is  not  “giving  away 
the  plot,”  because  there  is  no  plot.  It’s  still 
Saroyanland,  laced  with  wry  humor,  stunning 
dialogue,  and  the  ever-present  compassion  for  a 
rapacious  world;  but  no  exciting  expansion  has 
occurred,  no  forward  thrust.  A  curious  literary 
case,  Saroyan — perhaps  a  victim  of  his  own 
originality;  and  it’s  a  pity,  as  we  need  his  like. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  June  27, 1964. 


random  listings 

Basic  adult  study  material  of  the  Covenant  Life 
Curriculum  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  now 
available  on  free  loan  from  the  regional  libraries 
in  an  album  of  10  ten-inch  records. 

For  information  on  purchasing  albums, 
write:  Album  of  Talking  Book  Records  of  Into 
Covenant  Life,  Department  of  Curriculum  Dis¬ 
tribution,  Board  of  Christian  Education,  Box 
1176,  Richmond,  Virginia  23209. 
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New  tape  recordings  available  on  free  loan  from 
the  Braille  Circulating  Library,  2823  West 
Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221,  are: 

ATMOSPHERE  OF  THE  HOME  by  Shirley  Rice 
THE  CONQUEST  OF  FEAR  by  George  W. 
Truett 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WALK  OF  LOVE  by 

Shirley  Rice 

DISCIPLINE  OF  INTERCESSION  by  Shirley 

Rice 

THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  CALL  OF  CHRIST  TO 

MAN  by  F.  Crossley  Morgan 

THE  GREATEST  THING  IN  LIFE  by  Lome 

Sanny 

GUIDES  FOR  THE  DATING  YEARS,  Books  1 
and  2,  by  Shirley  Rice 
HYSTERICAL  FEARS  by  Shirley  Rice 
THE  PRIESTHOOD  OF  THE  BELIEVER  by 

Harold  J.  Ockenga 

REVOLUTION  THROUGH  REGENERATION  by 

Peter  Marshall 

THE  TRIAL  OF  YOUR  FAITH  by  Harold  J. 

Ockenga 

THE  UNIQUENESS  OF  CHRIST  by  Billy 

Graham 

WALKING  IN  LOVE  by  Shirley  Rice 
WOMAN’S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  GREAT 
COMMISSION  by  Shirley  Rice 


RECORDED  PUBLICATIONS 

The  following  periodicals  recorded  on  talking- 

book  records  are  available  from  all  Regional 

Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

AMERICAN  HERITAGE  (bimonthly).  Articles 
on  American  history,  culture,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

ATLANTIC  (monthly).  Nonfiction  articles  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  fiction,  humorous  es¬ 
says,  poems,  and  book  reviews. 

BRAILLE  TECHNICAL  PRESS  (monthly).  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  amateur-radio. 

CHANGING  TIMES  (monthly).  Articles  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  consumers  on  ways  to  save 
money,  economic  outlook,  education,  and 
job  opportunities. 


CHOICE  MAGAZINE  LISTENING  (monthly). 
Unabridged  selection  of  articles  from  “New 
Yorker,"  “Saturday  Review,”  “Reporter," 
and  other  outstanding  magazines. 
DIALOGUE  (quarterly).  A  miscellany;  articles, 
poems,  and  stories. 

ELLERY  QUEEN  MYSTERY  MAGAZINE 

(monthly).  A  selection  of  mystery  stories. 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  (monthly).  Articles 
on  food,  furnishings,  and  grooming. 
HARPER’S  MAGAZINE  (monthly).  Articles  on 
politics,  science,  personalities,  art,  finance, 
business,  and  literature;  reviews  of  current 
books. 

HOLIDAY  (monthly).  Travel,  touring,  historic 
places  and  events. 

JACK  AND  JILL  (monthly).  Stories,  puzzles, 
and  articles  for  juvenile  readers. 

NEW  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE  BLIND  (monthly 
except  July  and  August).  Articles  of  in¬ 
terest  to  professional  workers  for  the 
blind. 

NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  IN  REVIEW  (weekly). 

From  the  Sunday  “New  York  Times.” 
NEWSWEEK  TALKING  MAGAZINE  (weekly). 
Recording  of  the  well-known  news  maga¬ 
zine. 

READER’S  DIGEST  (monthly). 

SENIOR  CITIZEN  (monthly).  Articles  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  aging. 

SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  (weekly).  This  maga¬ 
zine  is  released  every  four  weeks,  with  the 
four  issues  in  a  single  container. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  periodicals  of  reli¬ 
gious  interest  are  available  directly  from  the 
publishers. 

Your  tape-lending  regional  library  has  avail¬ 
able  the  following  periodicals,  recorded  on  7- 
inch  reels  of  magnetic  tape  at  3  3A  inches  per 
second,  dual  track. 

CURRENT  (monthly).  Reprints  of  articles  and 
speeches  on  physical  and  social  science, 
national  and  international  problems. 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (quarterly).  Political 
science  and  government,  with  emphasis 
on  foreign  policy. 


GALAXY  (bimonthly).  Science  fiction  stories. 
HORIZON  (bimonthly).  Graphic  arts,  archi¬ 
tecture,  music,  literature,  and  the  theatre. 
KENYON  REVIEW  (quarterly).  Articles,  stor¬ 
ies,  verse,  and  reviews  of  current  books; 
for  the  advanced  student  of  literature. 
MEL’S  JOURNAL  (quarterly).  Forum  of  ideas 
and  information,  often  provocative,  for 
blind  readers. 

PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  JOURNAL 

(monthly).  Issued  October  through  May. 
SOCIAL  CASEWORK  (monthly).  Articles  of 
interest  to  social  and  caseworkers. 

SOCIAL  WORK  (quarterly).  Articles  of  interest 
to  social  and  caseworkers. 

Requests  for  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  any  recorded  periodicals  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540. 


Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  has  changed  its  address  to 
P.  O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

Books  may  be  rented  by  members  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  on  24-hour  notice.  Full  information  on 
membership  and  on  available  titles  may  be 
acquired  from  the  above  address. 

Some  of  the  most  recent  releases  include: 
CANDY  by  Terry  Southern  and  Mason  Hoffen- 
berg 

THE  MAN  by  Irving  Wallace 
JULIAN  by  Gore  Vidal 

THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT  by  David 
Wise  and  Thomas  B.  Ross 
DIPLOMAT  AMONG  WARRIORS  by  Robert 
Murphy 

HARLOW  by  Irving  Shulman 

THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN  by  Louis  Auchin- 
closs 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TOGETHER  by  William 
Goldman 

A  MOTHER'S  KISSES  by  Bruce  Jay  Friedman 
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The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from  your 
regional  library. 

NONFICTION 
◄  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

ALONE  NO  LONGER;  the  story  of  a  man  who 
refused  to  be  one  of  the  living  dead!  531 
by  Stanley  Stein,  pseud.,  with  Lawrence  G. 
Blochman,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  9R. 

A  victim  of  Hansen’s  disease  (leprosy),  the 
author  has  been  for  over  twenty  years  a  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  hospital  in  Carville.  In  spite  of  ill¬ 
ness  and  eventual  blindness,  he  has  crusaded 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  patients  and  has 
edited  a  paper  to  promote  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  this  feared  disease.  Here  he  tells  his 
story  and  that  of  Carville. 

FORGOTTEN  PIONEER  453 

by  Harry  L.  Golden,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 

The  author  of  “Only  in  America”  presents 
what  he  considers  a  minor  but  significant 
aspect  of  American  history — the  old-time 
pack  peddler.  An  example  of  free  enterprise 
in  its  purest  form,  the  peddler  performed  a 
welcome  service  to  settlers,  and  his  story  is 
told  here  with  warmth  and  understanding. 
(In  the  same  container:  Mr.  Dooley  Remem¬ 
bers  by  Finley  Dunne.) 

I  OWE  RUSSIA  $1200  327 

by  Bob  Hope,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  4R. 

A  humorous  account  of  the  comedian’s  an¬ 
nual  trips  abroad  to  entertain  American  serv¬ 
icemen,  especially  his  latest  trip  to  Russia. 

MR.  DOOLEY  REMEMBERS  453 

by  Finley  Dunne,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  7R. 

The  informal  memoirs  of  Finley  Peter  Dunne. 
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Edited  and  with  an  introduction  and  com¬ 
mentary  by  Philip  Dunne.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Forgotten  Pioneer  by  Harry  Golden.) 

MY  SEVERAL  WORLDS  654 

by  Pearl  Buck,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  13R. 

The  autobiography  of  the  first  American 
woman  to  win  the  Nobel  Prize  contains  no 
personal  intimacies,  but  is  instead  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  life  in  China  and  of  relationships  be¬ 
tween  people.  In  warmth,  humor,  insight,  and 
grace  of  writing,  it  is  as  readable  as  any  of 
Mrs.  Buck’s  novels. 

NEW  WIND  IN  A  DRY  LAND  612 

by  Margaret  Laurence,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  7R. 

Somaliland,  the  northeast  corner  of  Africa,  is 
now  a  republic,  but  its  desert  nomads  are 
doubtless  much  as  they  were  under  British 
rule,  when  the  author  and  her  husband,  an 
engineer,  spent  two  years  among  them.  This 
book  combines  beauty  of  style  with  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Somali  character  and  the  fascina¬ 
tion  of  living  in  an  unknown,  sometimes  dan¬ 
gerous,  land. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL:  LYNDON  B.  JOHN¬ 
SON  613 

by  William  Smith  White,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  5R. 

A  well  known  interpreter  of  American  politics 
presents  the  President  of  the  United  States 
against  a  background  of  his  family  and  his 
activities  in  the  House,  Senate,  and  Vice 
Presidency.  He  emerges  as  a  credible,  appeal¬ 
ing  figure  and  a  professional  who  follows  the 
unwritten  code  of  high  national  politics.  The 
book  also  makes  clear  the  problems  of  politi¬ 
cal  leadership  in  America  today. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  642 

by  Helen  Adams  Keller,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
6R. 

When  hardly  more  than  twenty,  the  famous 


deaf-blind  girl  wrote  this  unique  account  of 
her  education,  which  turned  a  little  animal 
into  a  thinking,  responsive  person. 

WITH  LOVE  FROM  KAREN  424 

by  Marie  Lyons  Killilea,  read  by  Gwen  Daven¬ 
port,  8R. 

This  is  an  unpretentious  account  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  daughter,  a  victim  of  cerebral  palsy, 
and  how  she  learned  to  swim,  type,  dress 
herself,  and  operate  her  wheel  chair.  Karen 
is  shown  in  relation  to  her  family,  with  its 
firm  Catholic  faith,  courage,  resourcefulness, 
and  joyousness.  A  heart-warming  story. 

<  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS 

THE  BIG  SELL;  an  introduction  to  the  black 
arts  of  door-to-door  salesmanship  and 
other  techniques  409 

by  Pierre  Berton,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle,  5R. 

In  the  last  section  of  a  lively  book,  "You,  Too, 
Can  Be  a  Hard  Head,”  the  author  gives  de¬ 
tailed  instructions  for  doing  battle  with  the 
shady  or  greedy  characters  he  has  described. 
Through  interviews  and  research  he  has 
amassed  a  wealth  of  information  on  dubious 
ways  of  promoting  encyclopedias,  dancing 
lessons,  and  even  song  publications,  among 
other  goods  and  services. 

HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS  AND  INFLUENCE 
PEOPLE  526 

by  Dale  Carnegie,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
6R. 

Popular  and  inspirational  in  tone,  this  practi¬ 
cal  guide  to  pleasing  people  in  business  or  in 
society  cites  examples  of  successes  or  fail¬ 
ures  of  well-known  people. 

KIPLINGER  BOOK  ON  INVESTING  FOR  THE 
YEARS  AHEAD  445 

by  John  W.  Hazard,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
8R. 

Written  for  the  average  or  nonprofessional 
investor,  this  basic  guide  covers  the  main 
avenues  of  approach  to  and  mechanics  of 


investing,  and  devotes  one  chapter  to  advice 
for  widows. 

THE  PRIVACY  INVADERS  645 

by  Myron  Brenton,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 

The  author  is  concerned  about  the  erosion  of 
personal  privacy  by  such  business  practices 
as  the  investigation  methods  of  credit  bu¬ 
reaus,  insurance  companies,  and  rental 
agencies,  the  use  of  lie  detectors  in  job  appli¬ 
cations,  and  the  intrusion  of  direct  selling,  in 
person  and  by  telephone,  into  the  home.  This 
is  an  interesting  survey  of  a  striking  socio¬ 
logical  phenomenon. 

THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  A  SALE  532 

by  Joseph  Rothman,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R. 

A  man  of  long  experience  decries  the  familiar 
concepts  of  persuasion,  personality,  and 
magic  buttons  in  making  a  sale.  Instead,  he 
makes  a  commonsense  approach,  stressing 
the  two  essentials  of  knowing  the  product  and 
keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  customer. 
The  writing  is  direct  and  informal,  with  anec¬ 
dotes  and  case  histories  by  way  of  illustration. 


<  HISTORY,  ANCIENT  AND  CURRENT 

THE  BAY  OF  PIGS;  the  leaders'  story  of  Bri¬ 
gade  2506  615 

by  Haynes  Johnson  with  Manuel  Artime  and 
others,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  9R. 

The  ill-fated  invasion  of  Cuba  in  April  1961 
is  fully  covered  in  this  exciting  account,  based 
on  careful  research  and  on  interviews  with  the 
four  leaders  of  Brigade  2506  and  with  other 
veterans.  It  is  a  revealing  story  from  which 
some  valuable  lessons  may  be  learned. 

EMPIRES  IN  THE  DUST;  ancient  civilizations 
brought  to  light  436 

by  Robert  Silverberg,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
6R. 

A  survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  Egyptians, 
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pre-Aryan  Indians,  Hittites,  Phoenicians, 
Etruscans,  and  Incas,  as  revealed  by  the 
findings  of  archaeologists.  The  popular  style 
and  simple  narrative  presentation  make  this 
a  good  introduction  for  the  general  reader. 
(In  the  same  container:  Lost  Treasures  of  the 
Mediterranean  World  by  Robert  Payne.) 


GIDEON’S  TRUMPET  639 

by  Anthony  Lewis,  read  by  Allan  Hewitt,  5R. 

The  absorbing  story  of  a  case  that  made 
history  and  caused  the  Supreme  Court  to 
reverse  a  decision  of  twenty  years’  standing 
— that  indigent  defendants  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  entitled  to  have  counsel  provided  in 
State  courts.  The  reader  will  receive  new 
insight  into  the  working  of  United  States  law 
and  new  satisfaction  in  the  democratic 
process. 


LOST  TREASURES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD  475 

by  Robert  Payne,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  4R. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  archaeologists  have 
turned  up  some  significant  art  objects  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Mr.  Payne 
tells  the  stories  behind  these  discoveries  in 
a  lively  way  that  will  appeal  to  lovers  of  travel 
and  of  the  classics.  (In  the  same  container: 
Empires  in  the  Dust  by  Robert  Silverberg.) 


<  JFK 

THE  BURDEN  AND  THE  GLORY.  The  hopes 
and  purposes  of  President  Kennedy’s  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  years  in  office  as  revealed  in 
his  public  statements  and  addresses  622 
by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  edited  by  Allan 
Nevins,  foreword  by  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
read  by  John  Cannon,  7R. 

These  well-selected  speeches  and  pronounce- 
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ments  are  arranged  chronologically  within 
areas  of  concern,  such  as  the  concept  of 
government,  peace,  the  international  scene, 
civil  rights,  and  other  domestic  matters.  The 
vitality  and  elegance  of  the  late  President’s 
style  are  very  much  in  evidence. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  COMMIS¬ 
SION  ON  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESI¬ 
DENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  717 

by  U.  S.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  read 
by  Karl  Weber,  14R. 

The  text  of  the  report  by  the  Warren  Com¬ 
mission,  as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  complete 
except  for  the  appendices.  Following  a  con¬ 
cise  summary  and  conclusions,  the  chapters 
deal  with  the  assassination  itself  and  the 
nature  of  the  assassin,  his  killing,  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  a  possible  conspiracy,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  President. 


<  LITERATURE 

THE  CART  AND  THE  HORSE  619 

by  Louis  Kronenberger,  read  by  Phillip  Bour- 
neuf,  4R. 

In  eleven  essays  collected  from  various 
periodicals,  a  wise  and  cultivated  writer  at¬ 
tacks  the  conformities  of  contemporary 
American  culture.  His  indictment  of  vulgarity 
and  standardization  in  business,  social,  and 
even  academic  life  is  made  with  charm  and 
worldly  wit. 


CLAREMONT  ESSAYS  607 

by  Diana  Trilling,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  5R. 

A  critic  of  skill  and  integrity  examines  various 
aspects  of  the  cultural  situation  of  the  past 
ten  years  and  presents  her  ideas  in  these 
serious,  closely  reasoned  essays.  The  sub¬ 
jects  range  from  Profumo,  Oppenheimer,  and 
Marilyn  Monroe  to  Alice  James  ,  Norman 
Mailer,  and  Allen  Ginsberg.  Included  is  a 


penetrating  criticism  of  the  play,  “Who's 
Afraid  of  Virginia  Woolf?" 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS  643 
by  Henry  Adams,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
13R. 

The  eminent  American  historian  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  wrote  this  partial  autobiogra¬ 
phy  in  the  third  person.  He  felt  that  his 
“eighteenth-century"  education  was  inade¬ 
quate  preparation  for  the  multiplicity  of  mod¬ 
ern  life. 

PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL 
PEPYS  610 

by  Samuel  Pepys,  edited  and  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Richard  LeGallienne,  read  by 
Patrick  Horgan,  5R. 

The  famous  seventeenth  century  English 
journal  is  presented  by  means  of  representa¬ 
tive  selections,  which  the  editor  has  chosen 
to  cover  “all  the  extraordinary  happenings 
with  sufficient  of  the  ordinary  happenings  of 
Pepys'  everyday  life  . . 

THE  ROMAN  WAY  624 

by  Edith  Hamilton,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R. 

A  companion  piece  to  “The  Greek  Way,”  this 
unusual  and  animated  account  touches  on 
the  literature,  customs,  philosophy,  and  art 
of  ancient  Rome.  Its  way  of  life  is  contrasted 
with  that  of  Greece  and  with  our  own. 


<  NATURAL  HISTORY 

NEVER  CRY  WOLF  447 

by  Farley  Mowat,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  4R. 

Light-hearted  account  of  the  author's  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  very  young  mammalologist  in  a 
desolate,  sub-Arctic  area. 


librarian  and  her  husband,  who  live  in  New 
Jersey,  and  this  book  describes  all  the  joys 
and  rigors  of  owning  an  otter.  The  lively  story, 
much  more  personal  than  scientific,  makes 
clear  the  demands  of  such  a  pet,  which  are 
only  suggested  in  “Ring  of  Bright  Water." 

A  SHARING  OF  JOY  447 

by  Martha  Reben,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R. 

Living  in  a  cabin  in  the  wilderness  near 
Saranac  Lake,  the  author,  a  victim  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  made  friends  with  a  number  of  crea¬ 
tures,  both  wild  and  domestic.  Different  kinds 
of  birds  and  fowl,  a  raccoon,  flying  squirrels, 
and  bears  all  excited  her  interest  and  repaid 
her  keen  observation.  This  is  a  pleasant  book 
for  nature  lovers.  (In  the  same  container: 
Never  Cry  Wolf  by  Farley  Mowat.) 

WATER  AND  LIFE  618 

by  Lorus  and  Margery  Milne,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  5R. 

A  popular  account  of  one  of  our  most  pre¬ 
cious  commodities  and  its  use  and  misuse. 
After  demonstrating  the  many  ways  in  which 
water  is  wasted,  the  authors  suggest  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ingeniously  conceived  possibilities  for 
research  and  action  to  increase  the  world’s 
water  supply. 

<  POETRY 

THE  ILIAD  632 

by  Homer,  translated  by  Andrew  Lang,  Walter 
Leaf  and  Ernest  Myers,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  13R. 

The  epic  Greek  poem,  drawn  from  legends  of 
the  Trojan  War,  deals  with  Achilles’  wrath 
against  Agamemnon  and  its  dire  conse¬ 
quences.  This  translation  into  Biblical  prose 
is  the  most  popular  rendering. 


OKEE;  the  story  of  an  otter  in  the  house  617 
by  Dorothy  Gross  Wisbeski,  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  Joseph  A.  Davis,  Jr.,  read  by 
Owen  Jordan,  6R. 

Okee  is  the  pet  of  an  energetic  children’s 


TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY 
Read  by  Authors,  3R.  609 

Nine  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  read  their  own 
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poems:  Archibald  MacLeish,  Peter  Viereck, 
Theodore  Roethke,  Richard  Wilbur,  Robert 
Penn  Warren,  Stanley  Kunitz,  W.  D.  Snod¬ 
grass,  Phyllis  McGinley,  Alan  Dugan. 

Howard  Nemerov  reads  selections  from 
three  of  his  books. 

Selected  poems  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks. 

SELECTED  POEMS  571 

by  John  Donne,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  2R. 

(In  the  same  container:  Selections  from  the 
Metaphysical  Poets.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  METAPHYSICAL 
POETS  571 

Read  by  Brendan  Burke,  1R. 

These  poems,  written  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  by  men  of  the  world,  are  concise  and 
concentrated,  demanding  the  reader's  full 
attention.  (In  the  same  container:  Selected 
Poems  of  John  Donne.) 


<  RELIGION 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Genesis  through  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  King  James  Version  709-A 
Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  13R. 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Joshua  through  Kings, 
King  James  Version  709-B 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  12R. 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Chronicles  through 
Solomon,  King  James  Version  709-C 
Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  14R. 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Isaiah  through  Mala- 
chi,  King  James  Version  709-D 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  13R. 

BIBLE,  New  Testament,  King  James  Version 
Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  15R.  709-E 

BIBLE,  New  Testament,  Revised  Standard 
Version  673 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  15R. 
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FOUR  PROPHETS:  Amos,  Hosea,  First  Isaiah, 
Micah;  a  modern  translation  from  the  He¬ 
brew  432 

by  John  Bertram  Phillips,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  3R. 

The  author  has  succeeded  remarkably  well 
in  putting  these  prophetic  books  into  good 
English  idiom,  capturing  the  sense  and  spirit 
of  the  original  without  departing  too  far  from 
its  exalted  utterance.  This  is  a  worthy  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  Phillips’  translation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

GIFT  OF  A  GOLDEN  STRING  402 

by  Josephine  Benton,  read  by  Doris  Price, 
5R. 

A  devotional  diary  with  sixteen  sections  on 
topics  which  include  marriage,  children,  grief, 
and  pain,  and  the  importance  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

THE  MEANING  OF  BEING  A  CHRISTIAN. 
Meditations  on  the  meaning  of  faith, 
prayer,  and  service:  365  selections  for  the 
Christian  who  wants  to  be.  582 

by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  HR. 

These  generous  selections  include  most  of 
what  is  important  in  three  earlier  books  by 
one  of  the  best-known  American  Protestant 
preachers.  As  always,  the  author  expounds 
the  basic  Christian  teachings  with  great 
clarity. 

THE  PROPHETS  FOR  THE  COMMON  READER 

432 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  3R. 

Adding  to  her  series  of  helpful  volumes  on 
the  Bible,  the  author  concentrates  on  six  out¬ 
standing  prophets,  showing  their  differences 
in  ways  of  life  and  skill  in  language,  and  paint¬ 
ing  vivid  pictures  of  these  men  who  brought 
the  Word  of  God  to  His  servants.  (In  the  same 
container:  Four  Prophets  by  John  Bertram 
Phillips.) 


«  SPORTS 

FOUR  AGAINST  EVEREST  631 

by  Woodrow  Wilson  Sayre,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  5R. 

An  account  of  an  attack  on  the  north  face  of 
Mt.  Everest  by  four  nonprofessionals — a  col¬ 
lege  professor,  a  school  teacher,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  geology  student.  Dispensing  with  oxy¬ 
gen  tanks,  Sherpa  guides,  and  even  a  permit 
to  enter  Tibet,  they  made  a  gallant  attempt, 
and  this  report  is  an  absorbing  adventure 
story. 

FOURTH  AND  ONE  633 

by  Lee  Grosscup,  read  by  John  Cannon,  6R. 

The  short,  hard  life  of  a  professional  football 
player  is  amply  documented  in  this  account 
of  one  year  in  a  quarterback’s  career.  With 
its  details  of  the  football  world  and  intimate 
glimpses  of  personalities,  it  will  appeal  to  the 
fans. 

THE  GIANTS  AND  THE  DODGERS,  the  fabu¬ 
lous  story  of  baseball’s  fiercest  feud  581 
by  Lee  Allen,  read  by  Howard  Wierum,  7R. 

This  nostalgic  review,  enlivened  with  colorful 
anecdotes,  covers  a  rivalry  of  more  than 
seventy-five  years,  during  most  of  which  the 
two  teams  represented  Brooklyn  and  the 
Bronx.  The  author  is  official  historian  of 
Baseball’s  Hall  of  Fame  at  Cooperstown. 


FICTION 

AND  ON  THE  EIGHTH  DAY  623 

by  Ellery  Queen,  pseud.,  read  by  Allan  Hewitt, 
4R. 

A  distinct  departure  from  the  author's  usual 
work,  this  mystery  is  set  in  a  religious  com¬ 
munity,  deep  in  a  hidden  California  valley.  A 
serious,  almost  mystical  element  may  cause 
some  readers  to  consider  it  a  small  master¬ 
piece  and  others  to  regard  it  as  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  error  in  the  Queen  career. 


THE  BLACK  ARROW  530 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  read  by  Milton 
Metz,  6R. 

Battles,  pursuit,  capture,  and  escape  figure 
largely  in  this  swashbuckling  tale  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.  Young  Dick  Shelton,  seeking 
revenge  on  his  guardian,  whom  he  suspects 
of  having  murdered  his  natural  father,  sees 
his  enemy  slain  and  finds  a  happy  marriage. 

A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT  SHORT  SCIENCE  FIC¬ 
TION  NOVELS  611 

edited  by  Damon  Francis  Knight,  read  by 
Robert  Donley,  13R. 

"Strange  Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde”  by 
R.  L.  Stevenson;  "The  Invisible  Man”  by  H.  G. 
Wells;  "The  Absolute  at  Large”  by  K.  Capek; 
"Gulf”  by  R.  A.  Heinlein;  "E  for  Effort”  by 
T.  L.  Sherred;  "Hunter,  Come  Home”  by  R. 
McKenna. 

A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN  KING  AR¬ 
THUR’S  COURT  638 

by  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  (Mark  Twain, 
pseud.),  read  by  House  Jameson,  8R. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  age  of  chivalry  are 
demonstrated  in  this  entertaining  burlesque. 
A  shop  foreman,  suddenly  translated  to 

Camelot,  uses  his  native  ingenuity  to  con¬ 

found  the  entire  court. 

A  DECADE  OF  FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE  FIC¬ 
TION  620 

Selected  by  Robert  P.  Mills,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  HR. 

The  editor-in-chief  of  "Fantasy  and  Science 
Fiction”  has  chosen  twenty-five  of  the  best 
stories  that  have  appeared  in  the  ten  years, 
1949-59.  None  has  been  included  in  an  an¬ 
nual. 

DOCTOR  IN  BUCKSKIN  534 

by  T.  D.  Allen  (pseud.),  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
7R. 

A  novel  based  on  the  lives  of  Marcus  and  Nar- 
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cissa  Whitman,  pioneering  medical  mission¬ 
aries  in  Oregon.  If  not  exactly  accurate 
historically,  it  is  a  good  romantic  adventure 
story. 

GIDEON’S  STAFF  605 

by  John  Creasey  (J.  J.  Marric,  pseud.),  read 
by  Patrick  Horgan,  4R. 

An  earlier  book  in  the  series  presenting  an 
inside  view  of  Scotland  Yard.  In  this  one, 
Commander  Gideon  is  faced  with  a  cut  in 
staff,  due  to  budget  troubles,  just  as  a  crime 
wave  looms.  Suspense  and  excitement  attend 
his  ingenious  venture  into  public  relations  to 
secure  the  needed  men. 

GREEN  HEART  533 

by  Vian  Smith,  read  by  Mitzi  Friedlander,  6R. 

The  English  moor  country  is  the  setting  of  a 
hopeful,  wholesome  story  that  will  appeal  to 
young  and  old.  It  tells  of  a  fatherless  farm 
girl’s  determination  to  train  a  racehorse,  and 
of  the  sense  of  community  that  came  to  the 
whole  neighborhood  as  a  result. 

THE  INCONGRUOUS  SPY;  two  novels  of 
suspense  616 

by  David  John  Moore  Cornwell  (John  Le 
Carre,  pseud.),  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  8R. 

George  Smiley,  a  minor  figure  in  "The  Spy 
Who  Came  in  from  the  Cold,"  is  the  investi¬ 
gator  in  both  of  these  earlier  works.  In  "Call 
for  the  Dead,"  he  inquires  into  a  death  that 
looks  like  suicide,  but  then  why  had  the  man 
asked  to  be  called  at  eight  the  next  morning? 
"A  Murder  of  Quality"  takes  place  in  the 
pleasant  Dorsetshire  setting  of  an  ancient 
English  public  school. 

THE  LAND  BREAKERS  614 

by  John  Ehle,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  9R. 

The  struggle  of  pioneers  to  establish  a  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  mountains  of  western  North  Caro- 
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lina,  and  the  details  of  their  hard  daily  life, 
are  the  convincing  frame  of  this  story.  The 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  the  interplay 
of  personalities  is  very  real. 

MISS  BUNGLE'S  BOOK  630 

by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson,  read  by  Pat 
Gilbert-Read,  6R. 

This  simple,  gently  satirical  English  story  is 
sheer  entertainment.  It  tells  how  Miss  Buncle, 
being  in  need  of  money,  wrote  a  book,  using 
her  neighbors  for  material,  and  the  remark¬ 
able  consequences  of  its  publication. 

MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY  646 

by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall, 
read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence,  9R. 

This  sea  story  continues  to  be  popular  for  its 
adventure,  the  romance  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  the  realistic  picture  of  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  life  aboard  an  English  vessel  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  is  an  imaginative  re¬ 
construction  of  an  actual  mutiny  and  its  after- 
math. 

MY  NAME  IS  ARAM  529 

by  William  Saroyan,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  3R. 

The  life  of  a  boy  in  the  Armenian  colony  in 
Fresno,  California,  is  described  in  these  stor¬ 
ies  and  sketches  with  tenderness,  spon¬ 
taneity,  and  orginality.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  One  Day  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  World 
by  William  Saroyan.) 

"NATIONAL  VELVET”  589 

by  Enid  Bagnold,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  6R. 

The  daughter  of  a  village  butcher  is  the 
heroine  of  this  exciting  story.  Having  won  a 
piebald  horse  in  a  raffle,  she  conceives  the 
great  idea  of  riding  it  herself  in  the  Grand 
National,  and  thereby  becomes  famous. 

THE  NIGHT  IN  LISBON  626 

by  Erich  Maria  Remarque,  read  by  Frederick 
Rolf,  6R. 

Comparable  to  the  author’s  earlier  novels, 


this  is  a  compassionate  story  of  a  German 
refugee  and  his  wife.  The  dangers  and  sus¬ 
pense  of  their  flight  across  Europe,  early  in 
World  War  II,  are  narrated  in  the  course  of 
one  night,  as  they  wait  for  the  ship  that  will 
take  them  to  America. 


story  of  an  adolescent  boy.  While  he  learns 
about  hunting,  with  the  guidance  of  the  old 
caretaker  of  his  family's  cottage,  Joey  grows 
and  begins  to  achieve  control  of  impatience 
and  selfishness,  along  with  a  new  pride  and 
compassion.  The  book  has  a  strong  appeal 
for  men  and  older  boys. 


ONE  DAY  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  THE 
WORLD  529 

by  William  Saroyan,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
4R. 

This  account  of  a  few  days  in  the  afternoon  of 
an  author  may  well  be  autobiographical.  The 
main  character  is  shown  as  he  returns  to  New 
York  and  makes  contact  with  his  ex-wife  and 
his  children,  realizing  his  need  for  a  family 
and  theirs  for  him.  Nothing  is  settled,  but  the 
picture  is  drawn  with  great  naturalness  and 
fidelity.  (In  the  same  container:  My  Name  is 
Aram  by  William  Saroyan.) 

OVER  THE  COUNTER;  a  year  in  the  village 
shop  400 

by  Sheila  Turner,  read  by  Terry  H.  Sales,  5R. 

The  pleasant  world  of  rural  England  is  charm¬ 
ingly  described  in  this  story  of  a  widow  and 
her  bachelor  brother.  As  storekeepers  in  the 
village  they  meet  a  variety  of  people,  observe 
the  happenings  around  them,  and  eventually 
find  romance. 

PIONEER,  GO  HOME!  455 

by  Richard  Powell,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
7R. 

Toby  Kwimper,  amiable  and  naive,  relates  his 
shiftless  family's  adventures  when  they  run 
out  of  gas  on  an  unfinished  Gulf  Coast  high¬ 
way  and  become  squatters.  Bits  of  political 
satire  contribute  to  this  hilariously  entertain¬ 
ing  comedy. 

THE  POND  667 

by  Robert  Murphy,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
5R. 

The  woods  of  Virginia  before  the  First  World 
War  make  a  nostalgic  setting  for  this  tender 


ROGUE’S  HARBOR  634 

by  Inglis  (Clark)  Fletcher,  read  by  Bucky 
Kozlow,  4R. 

A  good  swashbuckling  adventure  story,  which 
includes  a  kidnaping  by  pirates  and  an  elope¬ 
ment.  The  setting  is  North  Carolina  in  1677, 
when  the  colonists  rebelled  against  restric¬ 
tive  British  rule. 

THE  TWISTED  SABER  395 

by  Philip  Vail,  pseud.,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
6R. 

Benedict  Arnold,  the  complex  character 
whose  name  has  become  synonymous  with 
“traitor,”  is  here  treated  with  understanding 
and  sympathy.  Historically  accurate,  this  is 
a  most  satisfying  novel. 

THE  WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION,  and 
Other  Stories  535 

by  Agatha  Christie,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
5R. 

These  short  stories  of  crime  do  not  involve 
M.  Poirot.  They  are  mainly  of  the  puzzle  type 
and  a  number  have  psychological  or  super¬ 
natural  plots. 

YOUNG  RENNY  330 

By  Mazo  De  la  Roche,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert- 
Read,  7R. 

The  head  of  the  Jalna  household  is  here 
shown  as  a  boy,  attempting  to  discourage  an 
English  cousin  whose  visit  is  too  long.  Like  the 
others  in  the  series,  the  book  contains  both 
humor  and  drama. 
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JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

AFRICAN  TRAVELER;  the  story  of  Mary  Kings¬ 
ley  437 

by  Ronald  Syme,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  2R. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  dauntless  and  resourceful  young  English¬ 
woman  realized  her  lifelong  dream  of  ex¬ 
ploring  Africa.  Her  adventures,  living  with 
cannibal  tribes,  penetrating  primeval  jungles, 
and  navigating  crocodile  infested  rivers  in 
native  canoes,  make  an  absorbing  story.  For 
grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
King’s  Drum  by  Harold  Courlander.) 

AVIATION  AND  SPACE  MEDICINE;  man  con¬ 
quers  the  vertical  frontier  446 

by  Martin  and  Grace  Caidin,  read  by  Paul 
Clark,  4R. 

Aviation  and  space  pioneers  who  have  added 
to  the  knowledge  of  man’s  behavior  in  flight 
are  introduced  in  this  account,  which  ranges 
from  early  balloonists  to  modern  astronauts. 
The  authors  describe  the  effects  of  flight  at 
high  altitudes  and  the  equipment  which  has 
been  developed  for  it.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Wonders  of  Algae  by 
Lucy  Kavaler.) 

CHILD  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT  458 

by  Edith  F.  Hunter,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  2R. 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  deaf-blind 
child  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  Dr.  Sam¬ 
uel  Gridley  Howe’s  success  in  teaching  her  at 
the  Perkins  Institute  is  described  in  a  moving 
climax.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Wren  by  Marie  Killilea.) 

DEAR,  DEAR  LIVY;  the  story  of  Mark  Twain's 
wife  441 

by  Adrien  Stoutenburg  and  Laura  Nelson 
Baker,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  3R. 

Romantic  is  the  word  for  the  marriage  of 
Olivia,  the  gentle,  sheltered  daughter  of 
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wealthy  parents,  and  that  famous  humorist 
who  began  life  as  a  river  pilot.  It  is  depicted 
here  with  suitable  Victorian  sentimentality. 
For  grades  7-10.  (In  the  same  container:  Vin- 
nie  Ream  by  Gordon  Langley  Hall.) 

THE  KING’S  DRUM;  and  other  African  stories 

437 

by  Harold  Courlander,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
2R. 

These  twenty-nine  folk  tales  represent  the 
oral  literature  of  many  peoples  from  south  of 
the  Sahara.  They  reflect  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  human  beings  everywhere.  For 
grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  container:  African 
Traveler  by  Ronald  Syme.) 

THE  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD 
OF  GREAT  RENOWN  IN  NOTTINGHAM¬ 
SHIRE  627 

by  Howard  Pyle,  read  by  George  Rose,  7R. 

In  their  carefree  life  in  Sherwood  Forest, 
Robin  and  his  band  of  outlaws  robbed  the  rich 
to  help  the  poor,  and  had  many  an  exciting 
encounter  with  the  King’s  men  and  the  sheriff 
of  Nottingham.  This  is  the  best-known  version 
of  the  old  ballads.  For  grades  5-9. 

THE  MUSIC  BOX  BOOK  438 

by  Syd  Skolsky,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  1R. 

The  stories  of  six  pieces  of  program  music 
are  accompanied  by  notes  explaining  the 
parts  played  by  the  various  instruments.  They 
are  preceded  by  a  brief  introduction  to  the 
orchestra,  completing  an  informative  book 
for  any  age  up  to  junior  high  school.  (In  the 
same  container:  Sandro’s  Battle  by  David 
Scott  Daniell.) 

THISTLE  AND  THYME;  tales  and  legends  from 
Scotland  563 

by  Sorche  nic  Leodhas,  pseud.,  read  by  George 
Walsh,  3R. 

Scottish  legends,  told  as  the  author  remem¬ 
bers  hearing  them  in  childhood.  They  are 
pleasingly  flavored  with  magic,  humor,  and 
suspense.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Unicorn  Window  by  Lynette  Muir.) 


VINNIE  REAM;  the  story  of  the  girl  who  sculp¬ 
tured  Lincoln  441 

by  Gordon  Langley  Hall,  read  by  Lee  Johns, 
3R. 

As  a  beautiful  girl  of  nineteen,  Vinnie  Ream 
succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  sit  in 
the  office  of  President  Lincoln  and  create  his 
portrait  while  he  worked  at  his  desk.  A  year 
later  she  was  chosen  to  do  the  statue  which 
now  stands  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda.  For  grades 
7-10.  (In  the  same  container:  Dear,  Dear  Livy 
by  Adrien  Stoutenberg  and  Laura  Nelson 
Baker.) 

THE  WONDERS  OF  ALGAE  446 

by  Lucy  Kavaler,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  2R. 

Those  minute  green  plants  growing  in  the 
ocean  and  in  fresh  water  may  be  the  answer 
to  the  food  and  oxygen  problems  of  men  in 
spaceships  and  nuclear  submarines.  This  is 
a  stimulating  discussion  of  the  possibilities. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  the  same  container:  Avia¬ 
tion  and  Space  Medicine  by  Martin  and  Grace 
Caidin.) 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

BASIL  OF  BAKER  STREET  448 

by  Eve  Titus,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  1R. 

How  a  mouse  who  lived  in  the  residence  of 
Sherlock  Holmes  learned  the  fine  points  of 
detective  work  so  well  that  he  was  able  to 
solve  a  mystery.  (In  the  same  container:  Miss 
Bianca  by  Margery  Sharp;  Fredou  by  Mary 
Stolz.) 

THE  BELLS  OF  FREEDOM  457 

by  Dorothy  Gilman  Butters,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  3R. 

Just  before  the  Revolutionary  War  began, 
homeless  Jed  was  rescued  by  a  jovial  man 
from  apprenticeship  to  an  unkind  master.  In 
the  exciting  times  that  followed,  Jed  learned 
the  true  meaning  of  freedom.  For  grades  5-8. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Reb  and  the  Red¬ 
coats  by  Constance  Savery.) 


CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS  525 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
5R. 

When  a  spoiled,  rich  American  boy  fell  off  an 
ocean  liner,  he  was  rescued  by  a  Gloucester 
fishing  schooner.  Forced  to  work  his  way  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  the  trip,  he  began  to  develop 
into  maturity  and  responsibility.  The  dramatic 
story  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  life  on  a 
fishing  boat.  For  grades  7-9. 

FREDOU  448 

by  Mary  Stolz,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  2R. 

An  original  and  humorous  story  about  a  Paris 
cat  and  a  bored  and  grouchy  American  boy 
who  is  staying  at  the  hotel  where  Fredou  lives. 
(In  the  same  container:  Miss  Bianca  by  Mar¬ 
gery  Sharp;  Basil  of  Baker  Street  by  Eve 
Titus.) 

HEIDI  592 

by  Johanna  Spyri,  read  by  Lee  Johns,  6R. 

This  beloved  old  story  tells  of  a  little  orphan 
girl’s  happy  life  with  her  grandfather  in  the 
Swiss  Alps;  of  her  goats,  her  friend  Peter  and 
his  blind  grandmother,  and  the  city  girl,  Klara, 
who  found  strength  in  the  mountains.  For 
grades  4-6. 

JEAN-CLAUDE'S  ISLAND  440 

by  Natalie  Savage  Carlson,  read  by  Jim  Wal¬ 
ton,  3R. 

A  happy  story  about  a  little  French-Canadian 
boy’s  pranks  and  misadventures  around  the 
family  farm.  His  sympathetic  grandparents 
are  important  characters.  For  grades  2-5.  (In 
the  same  container:  Tia  Maria’s  Garden  by 
Ann  Nolan  Clark;  Nobody  Plays  with  a  Cab¬ 
bage  and  The  Singing  Hill  by  Meindert  De- 
Jong.) 

LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS  593 
by  Laura  (Ingalls)  Wilder,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
3R. 

The  pioneering  life  of  two  little  girls  and  their 
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parents,  who  lived  in  a  log  cabin  miles  from 
any  settlement,  is  described  with  zest  and  un¬ 
derstanding.  For  grades  4-6. 

THE  LITTLE  JUGGLER  439 

by  Barbara  Cooney,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
1/4R. 

A  medieval  French  legend  is  the  basis  of  this 
tender  story,  which  shows  that  anyone  may 
use  his  own  special  talent  for  the  glory  of  God. 
For  grades  2-5.  (In  the  same  container:  Tistou 
of  the  Green  Thumbs  by  Maurice  Druon; 
Tatsinda  by  Elizabeth  Enright.) 

LITTLE  MEN  523 

by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
8R. 

The  sequel  to  “Little  Women"  describes  life 
at  Plumfield,  the  progressive  school  estab¬ 
lished  by  Jo  and  her  husband.  Advanced  the¬ 
ories  of  education  mingle  with  the  amusing 
escapades  of  various  boys  and  two  girls. 

LITTLE  TOWN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE  591 

by  Laura  (Ingalls)  Wilder,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  5R. 

Laura  and  Mary  Ingalls,  now  adolescent,  en¬ 
joy  a  winter  in  town,  with  all  the  pleasures  of 
school  and  social  life.  For  grades  6-9. 

LITTLE  WOMEN  524 

by  Louisa  M.  Alcott,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  13R. 

The  author’s  home  life  in  New  England  is  the 
basis  of  this  book,  which  has  been  widely 
popular  since  its  original  publication  in  1868. 
Guided  by  wise  and  loving  parents,  Meg,  Jo, 
Beth,  and  Amy  work,  learn,  enjoy  life,  struggle 
with  temptation,  and  eventually  grow  up. 

MISS  BIANCA  448 

by  Margery  Sharp,  read  by  Norma  Gerson, 
2R. 

In  an  exciting  sequel  to  “The  Rescuers,”  a 
charming  white  mouse  saves  a  little  girl  from 
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a  dreadful  Duchess,  the  Chief  Ranger,  and 
bloodhounds.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same 
container:  Fredou  by  Mary  Stolz;  Basil  of 
Baker  Street  by  Eve  Titus.) 

NOBODY  PLAYS  WITH  A  CABBAGE  440 
by  Meindert  DeJong,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 

How  Jim  had  a  garden  of  his  own  and,  in  spite 
of  all  discouragements,  persevered  until  he 
succeeded  in  harvesting  a  crop.  For  grades  1- 
4.  (In  the  same  container:  Jean:Claude’s  Is¬ 
land  by  Natalie  Savage  Carlson;  Tia  Maria’s 
Garden  by  Ann  Nolan  Clark;  The  Singing  Hill 
by  Meindert  DeJong.) 

THE  REB  AND  THE  REDCOATS  457 

by  Constance  Savery,  read  by  Rod  Huff,  4R. 

During  the  American  Revolution  an  English 
family,  whose  father  was  fighting  in  America, 
became  responsible  for  a  prisoner  of  war, 
aged  fifteen.  The  adventures  which  followed 
gave  the  English  children  a  new  concept  of 
the  “enemy.”  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Bells  of  Freedom  by  Dorothy  Gilman  Butters.) 

SANDRO’S  BATTLE  438 

by  David  Scott  Daniell,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
3R. 

During  World  War  II,  Sandro  lived  in  a  castle 
in  Italy  with  his  donkey  and  his  father,  a 
musician.  When  Germans  attacked,  quick  ac¬ 
tion  by  Sandro  and  the  donkey  saved  the 
castle  for  the  British  and  enabled  the  father 
to  complete  his  symphony.  For  grades  5-7. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Music  Box  Book 
by  Syd  Skolsky.) 

THE  SINGING  HILL  440 

by  Meindert  DeJong,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 

When  the  family  moved  to  the  country  and  the 
older  children  went  to  school,  Ray  was  left 
without  playmates.  Exploring  the  new  neigh¬ 
borhood,  he  found  a  friend  for  himself — an 
old  neglected  horse.  For  grades  1-4.  (In  the 
same  container:  Jean-Claude's  Island  by  Nat¬ 
alie  Savage  Carlson;  Tia  Maria’s  Garden  by 
Ann  Nolan  Clark;  Nobody  Plays  with  a  Cab¬ 
bage  by  Meindert  DeJong.) 


SIX  SHORT  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN:  522 

MISTER  WHISTLE'S  SECRET 

by  Tony  Palazzo,  read  by  John  Seitz,  1R. 

In  this  happy  little  story,  wonderful  things  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  toyshop  when  the  owner  whistles 
his  magic  tune.  For  grades  K-3. 

MICHAEL  McGILLICUDY 
by  Loretta  Marie  Tyman,  read  by  John  Seitz, 
1R. 

How  the  smallest  of  five  red-headed  brothers 
longed  for  a  dog,  and  eventually  acquired  not 
only  that  but  a  new  and  larger  home  for  the 
family.  For  grades  K-4. 

THE  GREAT  PICTURE  ROBBERY 
by  Leon  A  Harris,  read  by  John  Seitz,  1R. 

An  elegant  mouse,  who  makes  his  home  in 
the  Louvre  Museum  in  Paris,  is  able  to  foil 
the  theft  of  the  Mona  Lisa.  For  grades  1-3. 

THE  HORN  THAT  STOPPED  THE  BAND 
by  Arthur  Hudson  Parsons,  read  by  John 
Seitz,  1R. 

About  a  small  boy  named  Terry,  who  had  an 
exciting  time  trying  to  find  out  what  made  his 
French  horn  go  Phloo-Phloo-Phloof. 

NORMAN  THE  DOORMAN 

by  Don  Freeman,  read  by  John  Seitz,  1R. 

An  amusing  tale  of  a  mouse  who  lived  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  basement  of  a  big  museum. 
For  grades  K-4. 

PET  OF  THE  MET 

by  Lydia  and  Don  Freeman,  read  by  John 
Seitz,  1R. 

A  dramatic  story  about  a  music-loving  mouse 
and  a  music-hating  cat,  who  met  at  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House.  For  grades  K-4. 


TATSINDA  439 

by  Elizabeth  Enright,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  1R. 

This  delightful  fantasy  about  a  little  girl  who 
looked  different  from  all  other  people  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tatrajan  shows  the  inventive 


powers  and  the  subtle  humor  for  which  its 
author  is  already  well  known.  For  grades  3-7. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Little  Juggler  by 
Barbara  Cooney;  Tistou  by  Maurice  Druon.) 

TIA  MARIA’S  GARDEN  440 

by  Ann  Nolan  Clark,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 

A  poetic  account  of  a  walk  through  the  color¬ 
ful  New  Mexican  desert  to  see  the  many 
things  that  live  and  grow  there.  For  grades  1- 
4.  (In  the  same  container:  Jean-Claude's 
Island  by  Natalie  Savage  Carlson;  The  Singing 
Hill  and  Nobody  Plays  with  a  Cabbage  by 
Meindert  DeJong.) 

TISTOU  OF  THE  GREEN  THUMBS  439 

by  Maurice  Druon,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  1-3/4 

R. 

This  unusual,  subtle  fantasy  concerns  a  boy 
who  could  make  flowers  grow  anywhere,  even 
in  his  father’s  gun  factory.  With  its  touches  of 
sly  humor,  its  magical  quality,  and  its  haunt¬ 
ing  ending,  it  will  appeal  to  a  wide  age  range. 
Primarily  for  grades  2-6.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Little  Juggler  by  Barbara  Cooney; 
Tatsinda  by  Elizabeth  Enright.) 

THE  UNICORN  WINDOW  563 

by  Lynette  Muir,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  3R. 

When  Anne  and  Patrick  went  to  visit  their 
uncle,  they  saw  in  his  study  an  old  window 
showing  a  coat  of  arms  with  a  unicorn.  The 
unicorn  escaped,  and  the  children  found 
themselves  transported  to  the  land  of  her¬ 
aldry,  where  they  helped  to  capture  the  beast. 
This  fantasy  is  full  of  lore  of  the  old  days  of 
chivalry.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Thistle  and  Thyme  by  Sorche  nic 
Leodhas.) 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS  625 

by  Kenneth  Grahame,  read  by  Eric  Berry,  4R. 

A  beloved,  imaginative  story  about  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Mole,  Water  Rat,  Badger,  bump- 
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tious  Mr.  Toad,  and  other  animals  who  live 
along  the  river  and  in  the  woods.  Though  be¬ 
having  like  people,  the  animals  are  true  to 
their  instincts,  and  the  book  is  filled  with  love 
and  understanding  of  nature.  For  grades  5-8. 

WREN  458 

by  Marie  Killilea,  read  by  Gwen  Davenport, 
2R. 

The  story  of  a  child  born  with  cerebral  palsy, 
unable  to  move  arms  or  legs.  With  patience, 
work,  love,  and  religious  faith,  her  family 
helped  her  develop  to  the  point  where  she 
could  walk  with  braces  and  crutches.  For 
grades  6-8.  (In  the  same  container:  Child  of 
the  Silent  Night  by  Edith  F.  Flunter.) 


tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  tape  lending  regional 
library.  All  of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  inches 
per  second,  dual  track,  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet 
mylar  tape. 

If  tapes  have  not  been  previously  borrowed,  please 
send  your  first  request  through  your  regional  library. 
Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  Numbers  below  refer 
to  order  numbers. 

BRAVE  NEW  WORLD  REVISITED  2227 

by  Aldous  Huxley,  2  reels. 

The  author  surveys  the  world  of  today  in  the 
light  of  his  novel  of  27  years  ago. 

CAT  ON  A  HOT  TIN  ROOF  2263 

by  Tennessee  Williams,  1  reel. 

A  play  of  the  Mississippi  Delta,  in  which  a 
dying  plantation  owner's  family  members 

struggle  for  control  of  the  wealth. 

THE  COMING  FURY  2205 

by  Bruce  Catton,  7  reels. 

Volume  I  of  the  Centennial  History  of  the  Civil 
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War  closes  with  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

FELIX  FRANKFURTER  REMINISCES  2238 
by  Felix  Frankfurter,  4  reels. 

Scenes  and  cases  from  the  life  of  the  noted 
Supreme  Court  justice. 

FROM  DEATH  TO  MORNING  2244 

by  Thomas  Wolfe,  3  reels. 

Short  stories. 

HENRY  JAMES,  THE  MAJOR  PHASE  2250 
by  F.  0.  Matthiessen,  2  reels. 

Critical  examination  of  James’  last  novels, 
by  one  of  the  leading  commentators  on  Amer¬ 
ican  literature. 

A  HIDEOUS  HISTORY  OF  WEAPONS  2242 
by  Cherney  Berg,  1  reel. 

A  witty  survey  of  the  many  tools  of  killing, 
from  lances  to  rockets,  missiles,  and  H- 
bombs. 

HOMOSEXUALITY;  DISEASE  OR  WAY  OF  LIFE 
by  Edmund  Bergler,  5  reels.  2262 

HOW  TO  START  AND  BUILD  A  SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS  2229 

by  T.  K.  Lasser,  1  reel. 

JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  AND  PT  109  2270 

by  Richard  W.  Tregaskis,  1  reel. 

For  grades  5-9. 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  MIDGET  2256 

by  Walter  De  La  Mare,  6  reels. 

A  haunting  story,  considered  by  several  critics 
one  of  the  great  British  novels  of  this  century. 

A  MYSTERY  FOR  MR.  BASS  2228 

by  Eleanor  Cameron,  2  reels. 

A  story  for  grades  4-6. 

THE  NATURE  OF  PREJUDICE  2272 

by  Gordon  W.  Allport,  5  reels. 

A  well-known  psychologist  evaluates  current 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  various  efforts 
to  reduce  group  tension,  as  of  1954. 


0,  YE  JIGS  AND  JULEPS  2211 

by  Virginia  C.  Hudson,  1  reel. 

The  actual  diary,  unwittingly  humorous,  of  a 
small  girl  in  the  South  of  yesterday. 

PENELOPE  2210 

by  William  C.  Anderson,  2  reels. 

In  this  ribald  story  a  dedicated  Air  Force  sci¬ 
entist  establishes  communications  with  a 
dolphin. 

POLITICAL  PATTERNS  IN  TODAY’S  WORLD 

2217 

by  D.  W.  Brogan  and  Douglas  V.  Verney,  4 
reels. 

THE  SINKING  OF  THE  BISMARCK  2269 

by  William  L.  Shirer,  1  reel. 

Describes  a  dramatic  sea  fight  of  World  War 
II.  For  grades  5-9. 

TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD  2206 

by  Bruce  Catton,  8  reels. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Centennial  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  from  summer  1861  to  fall 
1862. 

THE  TOWN  2207 

by  William  Faulkner,  4  reels. 

Story  of  the  rise  of  Flem  Snopes,  a  specimen 
of  poor  white  trash,  in  Jefferson,  Yoknapa- 
tawpha  County. 

TOYS  IN  THE  ATTIC  2208 

by  Lillian  Heilman,  1  reel. 

A  play  about  two  genteel  spinsters  in  poor 
circumstances  and  the  younger  brother  whom 
they  have  been  helping. 

WHITE  WATERS  AND  BLACK  2239 

by  Gordon  MacCreagh,  4  reels. 

Story  of  a  scientific  expedition  through  some 
of  the  wildest  jungles  in  the  Amazon  area. 

WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION  2240 
by  Agatha  Christie,  2  reels. 

Short  stories  of  crime,  mainly  of  the  puzzle 
type. 
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Talking  books  are  available  only  from  your  regular 
distributing  library  for  the  blind. 

Check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow,  detach  the 
list,  and  mail  it  to  your  Regional  Library.  The  order 
number  before  each  title  is  the  talking  book  number. 
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Magazines 

Current  issues  of  the  following  periodicals,  recorded  on 
talking-book  records  at  16  2/3  r.p.m.  are  available  from 
all  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  Check  the  box  only 
if  you  are  not  already  receiving  the  magazine  regularly 
from  your  library. 


□  American  Heritage  (bimonthly) 
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□  531  Alone  No  Longer — Stanley  Stein 

□  532  The  Surest  Way  to  a  Sale — Joseph  Rothman 

□  533  Green  Heart — Vian  Smith 

□  534  Doctor  in  Buckskin — T.  D.  Allen 

□  535  The  Witness  for  the  Prosecution,  and  Other  Stories 

— Agatha  Christie 

□  563  Thistle  and  Thyme — Sorche  nic  Leodhas 

The  Unicorn  Window — Lynette  Muir 

□  571  Selected  Poems — John  Donne 

□  571  Selections  from  the  Metaphysical  Poets 

□  581  The  Giants  and  the  Dodgers — Lee  Allen 

□  582  The  Meaning  of  Being  a  Christian — Harry  Emerson 

Fosdick 

□  589  ’’National  Velvet” — Enid  Bagnold 

□  591  Little  Town  on  the  Prairie — Laura  (Ingalls)  Wilder 

□  592  Heidi — Johanna  Spyri 

□  593  Little  House  in  the  Big  Woods — Laura  (Ingalls) 

Wilder 

□  605  Gideon’s  Staff — John  Creasey 

□  607  Claremont  Essays — Diana  Trilling 

□  609  Twentieth  Century  American  Poetry 


□  610  Passages  from  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys — Samuel 

Pepys 

□  611  A  Century  of  Great  Short  Science  Fiction  Novels — 

Damon  Francis  Knight 

□  612  New  Wind  in  a  Dry  Land — Margaret  Laurence 

□  613  The  Professional:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — William  Smith 

White 

□  614  The  Land  Breakers — John  Ehle 

□  615  The  Bay  of  Pigs — Haynes  Bonner  Johnson 

□  616  The  Incongruous  Spy — David  John  Moore  Cornwell 

□  617  Okee — Dorothy  Gross  Wisbeski 

□  618  Water  and  Life — Lorus  and  Margery  Milne 

□  619  The  Cart  and  the  Horse — Louis  Kronenberger 

□  620  A  Decade  of  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction — Robert  P. 

Mills 

□  622  The  Burden  and  the  Glory — John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

□  623  And  on  the  Eighth  Day — Ellery  Queen 

□  624  The  Roman  Way — Edith  Hamilton 

□  625  The  Wind  in  the  Willows — Kenneth  Grahame 

□  626  The  Night  in  Lisbon — Erich  Maria  Remarque 

□  627  The  Merry  Adventures  of  Robin  Hood  of  Great  Re¬ 

nown  in  Nottinghamshire — Howard  Pyle 

□  630  Miss  Buncle's  Book — Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson 

□  631  Four  Against  Everest — Woodrow  Wilson  Sayre 

□  632  The  Iliad — Homer 

□  633  Fourth  and  One — Lee  Grosscup 

□  634  Rogue’s  Harbor — Inglis  (Clark)  Fletcher 

□  638  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court — Sam¬ 

uel  Langhorne  Clemens 

□  639  Gideon’s  Trumpet — Anthony  Lewis 

□  642  The  Story  of  My  Life — Helen  Adams  Keller 

□  643  The  Education  of  Henry  Adams — Henry  Adams 

□  645  The  Privacy  Invaders — Myron  Brenton 

□  646  Mutiny  on  the  Bounty — Nordhoff  and  Hall 

□  654  My  Several  Worlds — Pearl  Buck 

□  667  The  Pond — Robert  Murphy 

□  673  Bible,  New  Testament  (Revised  Standard  Version) 

□  709-A  Bible,  Old  Testament:  Genesis  through  Deuteron¬ 

omy  (King  James  Version) 

□  709-B  Bible,  Old  Testament:  Joshua  through  Kings  (King 

James  Version) 

□  709-C  Bible,  Old  Testament:  Chronicles  through  Solomon 

(King  James  Version) 

□  709-D  Bible,  Old  Testament:  Isaiah  through  Malachi  (King 

James  Version) 

□  709-E  Bible,  New  Testament  (King  James  Version) 

□  717  Report  of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Assas¬ 

sination  of  President  Kennedy 


TAPE  RECORDINGS 

Tape  recordings  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who 
own  or  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  The  number 
before  each  title  is  the  tape  order  number.  For  ad¬ 
ditional  titles  consult  your  catalog  of  books  on 
magnetic  tape. 

Magazines  on  Tape 

□  Current  (monthly) 

□  Foreign  Affairs  (Quarterly) 

□  Galaxy  (bimonthly) 

□  Horizon  (quarterly) 

□  Kenyon  Review  (quarterly) 

□  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  (monthly,  Oct.-May) 

□  Social  Casework  (monthly) 

□  Social  Work  (quarterly) 

□  Tape  Recording  (monthly) 

Books  on  Tape 

□  2205  The  Coming  Fury — Bruce  Catton 

□  2206  Terrible  Swift  Sword — Bruce  Catton 

□  2207  The  Town — William  Faulkner 

□  2208  Toys  in  the  Attic — Lillian  Heilman 

□  2210  Penelope — William  C.  Anderson 

□  2211  O,  Ye  Jigs  and  Juleps — Virginia  C.  Hudson 

□  2217  Political  Patterns  in  Today's  World — D.  W.  Brogan 

and  Douglas  V.  Verney 

□  2227  Brave  New  World  Revisited — Aldous  Huxley 

□  2228  A  Mystery  for  Mr.  Bass — Eleanor  Cameron 

□  2229  How  to  Start  and  Build  a  Successful  Business — 

T.  K.  Lasser 

□  2238  Felix  Frankfurter  Reminisces — Felix  Frankfurter 

□  2239  White  Waters  and  Black — Gordon  MacCreagh 

□  2240  Witness  for  the  Prosecution — Agatha  Christie 

□  2242  A  Hideous  History  of  Weapons — Cherney  Berg 

□  2244  From  Death  to  Morning — Thomas  Wolfe 

□  2250  Henry  James,  the  Major  Phase — F.  0.  Matthiessen 

□  2256  Memoirs  of  a  Midget — Walter  De  La  Mare 

□  2262  Homosexuality;  Disease  Or  Way  of  Life — Edmund 

Bergler 

□  2263  Cat  on  a  Hot  Tin  Roof — Tennessee  Williams 

□  2269  The  Sinking  of  the  Bismarck — William  L.  Shirer 

□  2270  John  F.  Kennedy  and  PT  109 — Richard  W.  Tregaskis 

□  2272  The  Nature  of  Prejudice — Gordon  W.  Allport 


TER  TO  HOMER  by  ANDREW  LANG 

for  your  in  formation 

Your  regional  library  depends  on  your  coopera¬ 
tion  in  returning  books  and  magazines  as  soon 
as  possible.  Your  promptness  in  returning  cur¬ 
rent  periodicals  is  especially  important.  The 
limited  copies  are  obviously  in  short-term  de¬ 
mand.  If  you  are  one  of  the  lucky  ones  at  the 
top  of  the  mailing  list,  be  considerate  of  fellow 
readers  and  send  the  magazine  back  promptly  to 
the  regional  library  when  you  have  finished 
with  it. 


When  the  clerical  staffs  of  our  tape-lending  re¬ 
gional  libraries  open  returned  boxes,  they  fre¬ 
quently  find  the  tape  in  a  spaghetti-like  pile. 
They  also  find  that  the  tapes  are  not  being  re¬ 
wound  on  their  own  labelled  reels,  and  that  reels 
are  being  returned  to  the  wrong  boxes.  Result: 


a  curtailment  of  service  while  members  of  each 
library  staff  attempt  to  undo  the  damage.  And, 
of  course,  since  they  cannot  possibly  repair  all 
mistakes,  the  reader  who  next  receives  the  tape 
suffers. 

Therefore,  we  offer  the  following  suggestions: 

1.  Handle  only  one  reel  at  a  time,  and  return 
it  to  its  box  immediately  after  you  have  finished 
with  it,  and  before  removing  another  reel. 

2.  Be  sure  a  tape  is  firmly  re-wound  on  its 
original  reel. 

These  precautions  will  pay  dividends  in  im¬ 
proved  service  to  all. 


special  announcements 

The  50th  Anniversary  issue  of  The  New  Re¬ 
public  magazine  is  now  available  on  magnetic 
tape,  number  2376,  from  your  regional  tape- 
distributing  library.  Entitled  “America  Tomor¬ 
row — Creating  the  Great  Society,”  this  special 
issue  contains  several  articles  of  comment  on 
the  changes  of  the  past  century,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles  on  present-day  developments  in  education, 
civil  rights,  the  status  of  women,  the  national 
economy,  and  art. 


March  7-13  has  been  declared  “Save  Your  Vi¬ 
sion  Week”  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress 
and  Presidential  proclamation  calling  for  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  preventive  and  corrective  eye  care.  The  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  week — a  project  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association  since  1927 — are  spon¬ 
sored  by  state  and  local  optometric  associations 
at  the  community  level. 

experiment  largetype 
see  pages  39-42 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bi-monthly  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011,  with 
funds  provided  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  is 
distributed  free  of  charge.  Correspondence  should 
be  addressed  to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Send  all 
changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancellations 
to  your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind.  Second-class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York,  and  addi¬ 
tional  mailing  offices. 

•J  A  TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS 
J  MARCH,  1965 


Unisphere  ®  presented  by  United  States  Steel 
©  1963  New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-1965  Corporation 
©  1961  New  York  World’s  Fair  1964-1965  Corporation 


The  Unisphere,  theme  symbol  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair  1964-1965,  is  a  marvel  of  modern 
steel  design,  fabrication  and  construction.  Built 
and  presented  to  the  fair  by  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  it  is  the  largest  representation  of 
the  planet  Earth  ever  constructed  and  symbol¬ 
izes  the  theme  of  the  fair,  “Peace  through  Un¬ 
derstanding.”  The  14  story  tall  structure,  weigh¬ 
ing  380  tons  and  resting  on  a  70  ton  base,  is  en¬ 
circled  at  its  base  by  the  310-foot  reflective 
Fountain  of  the  Continents  and  is  girded  by 
three  stainless  steel  orbits,  each  weighing  three 
tons  and  representing  the  path  of  a  satellite. 


WHAT  TO  WEAR 

The  style  in  men’s  clothing  for  the  fair  favors 
versatile  sportswear.  Here  are  a  few  basic  sug¬ 
gestions  taken  from  the  print  pamphlet,  “What 
to  Wear  at  the  Fair,”  published  by  Newsweek 
magazine: 

Cool,  wrinkle-resistent  sportcoats  combined 
with  mix-or-match  slacks  and  short-sleeved 
wash-and-wear  shirts  make  the  ideal  outfit. 
Shoes  should  be  casual  and  comfortable:  the 
best  choice  a  good,  sturdy  pair  with  crepe  or 
rubber  soles.  Include  a  lightweight  raincoat  for 
those  dark,  less-than-perfect  days. 

Night-time  New  York  is  a  “dress-up”  city. 
Dark  suits  and  dinner  jackets  are  right  for  the¬ 
aters,  concert  halls,  restaurants,  and  hotels. 

Smart  women  visitors  will  take  care  to  plan 
wardrobes  which  will  be  equally  lovely  and  prac¬ 
tical  for  walking  for  hours  among  crowds,  din¬ 


ing  in  air-conditioned  restaurants,  and  viewing 
countless  exhibits. 

Simple  shifts,  jacket  dresses,  summer  suits, 
and  sleeveless  dresses  with  complementary  light¬ 
weight  coats  will  fit  the  requirements  of  practi¬ 
cality  as  well  as  fashion  beautifully.  To  remain 
cool  and  unwrinkled  at  all  times,  fabrics  must  be 
strong  enough  to  withstand  heat,  crushing,  and 
long  hours  of  wear.  Accessories  should  be  few 
and  simple;  shoes  comfortable  as  well  as  stylish: 
the  stacked  or  wee-heel  is  a  good  choice.  Beach- 
wear,  slacks,  spike  heels,  or  towering  hats  are 
not  appropriate. 

Some  talking-book  records  which  provide  a 
wealth  of  helpful  information  on  fashion  and 
etiquette  are  the  monthly  recordings  of  Good 
Housekeeping,  Katherine  Sawyer’s  Beauty, 
Glamour,  and  Style,  and  Peg  Bracken’s  enter¬ 
taining  new  book  /  Try  to  Behave  Myself.  All 
are  available  from  your  regional  library. 


ARMCHAIR  TRAVELS 

Thirty-eight  nations  are  represented  at  the 
World’s  Fair  by  major  pavilions,  and  many 
other  countries  have  showcases  in  cooperatively 
built  international  plazas.  But  whether  or  not 
you  travel  the  world  by  visiting  the  fair,  your 
regional  library  can  bring  you,  seated  in  your 
armchair,  hours  of  enjoyment  and  information 
about  far-away  places.  The  following  talking 
books  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  travel  and  ad¬ 
venture  books  which  you  may  borrow: 

BRAZIL  ON  THE  MOVE  by  John  Dos  Passos, 
5R. 

Informal  report  on  trips  to  out-of-the-way 
places  and  talks  with  all  kinds  of  people. 

HARVEST  OF  JOURNEYS  by  Hammond  Innes, 

hr. 

Description  of  portions  of  Arabia,  Norway, 
Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Labrador,  and 
other  countries. 

HAWAIIAN  HERITAGE  by  Kathleen  Mellen, 

2R. 

Compact  introduction  to  the  fiftieth  State, 


covering  history,  legends,  personalities,  nat¬ 
ural  and  man-made  attractions. 

IT’S  A  BIG  CONTINENT  by  Ben  Lucien  Bur- 
man,  6R. 

Colorful  characters  and  tall  stories  from  a 
variety  of  places  in  North  America  make  for 
an  entertaining  travelogue. 

KON  TIKI  by  Thor  Heyerdahl,  9R. 

Exciting  story  of  a  trip  on  a  raft  from  Peru  to 
a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Tahiti. 

MEXICO  TODAY  by  John  A.  Crow,  18R. 
Well-rounded  picture  of  the  nation’s  unique 
and  fascinating  modern  culture. 

PORTRAIT  OF  INDIA  by  Bradford  Smith,  8R. 
Former  director  of  the  Quaker  International 
Center  in  Delhi  informally  presents  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  problems. 

REPORT  FROM  PRACTICALLY  NOWHERE  by 

John  Sack,  10R. 

Descriptions  of  the  world’s  thirteen  smallest 

Call  your  Public  Library  ^  P 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  J 


ARMCHAIR  TRAVELS— continued 


independent  countries,  many  of  them  entirely 
unheard  of  by  the  average  reader. 

THE  RIVERS  OF  CANADA  by  Hugh  Mac- 

Lennan,  8R. 

River  study  which  contains  much  Canadian 
geography  and  history  unknown  to  the  aver¬ 
age  American. 

THE  SEA  AND  THE  JUNGLE  by  Henry  M. 
Tomlinson,  7R. 

A  two-thousand  mile  voyage  up  the  Amazon 
on  a  tramp  steamer. 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  FRANCE  by  Robert  Payne, 
5R. 

History  comes  alive  in  a  casual  and  informa¬ 
tive  manner. 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  ISRAEL  by  Robert  Payne, 
6R. 

Brings  the  past  into  the  present  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  ancient  sites  and  their  religious 
and  archaeological  significance. 

TRAVELS  WITH  CHARLEY  by  John  Steinbeck, 
8R. 

With  a  French  poodle  for  a  companion,  Stein¬ 
beck  rediscovers  the  United  States. 

THE  WORLD  OF  VENICE  by  James  Morris, 
13R. 

History,  art,  architecture,  the  people  and 
their  mores  are  dealt  with  conclusively  and 
perceptively. 


library  of  the  month 


LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
The  New  York  Public  Library 

Regional  Librarian:  Charlotte  C.  Harrison 
Assistant  and  Young  Adult  Specialist: 

Donald  Allyn 
Children’s  Specialist:  Mary  Strang 
Adult  Specialist:  Miriam  Rabinoff 


In  1894  Mr.  Richard  Randall  Ferry  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune  suggesting  that 
a  city  the  size  of  New  York  should  have  a  free 
circulating  library  for  blind  persons.  He  had 
been  forced  into  retirement  from  his  manufac¬ 
turing  concern  at  the  onset  of  blindness. 
Through  his  efforts  in  publicizing  this  lack  of 
service,  a  library  was  established  and  opened 
one  year  later  with  58  books  and  18  readers. 
Mr.  Ferry  became  its  president.  Eight  years 
later,  in  1903,  with  1649  books  and  293  read¬ 
ers,  it  elected  to  convey  its  property  to  The  New 
York  Public  Library  to  insure  a  permanent 
home  and  maintenance.  Today,  as  a  regional  li¬ 
brary  under  the  federal  program,  with  48,000 
volumes  and  5500  readers,  it  circulates  nearly 
one-quarter  million  containers  of  books  and 
magazines  to  blind  residents  of  Long  Island, 
Connecticut,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Canal  Zone  as  well  as  to  residents  of  the 
five  boroughs  of  New  York  City. 

The  library  has  had  many  homes  in  its  60- 
year  history.  In  1953  it  moved  to  its  present 
location,  166  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  perhaps 
its  best  from  the  standpoint  of  accessibility  and 
the  handling  of  materials.  On  a  main  north- 
south  artery  and  on  a  corner  which  is  also  a 
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subway  stop,  it  is  easily  reached  by  blind  per¬ 
sons  who  travel.  A  freight  elevator  opening  on 
three  floors  and  an  off-street  shipping  platform 
are  of  the  greatest  value  in  moving  a  constantly 
increasing  volume  of  mail. 

Since  80  per  cent  of  the  library’s  borrowers 
live  in  the  Metropolitan  area,  telephone  calls 
often  enable  readers  to  obtain  immediate  an¬ 
swers  to  reference  questions  and  inquiries  about 
books.  Four  full-time,  experienced  librarians 
stand  ready  to  handle  special  subject  requests, 
to  prepare  reading  lists,  and  to  refer  individuals 
to  other  libraries  and  agencies. 

A  few  years  after  the  Pratt-Smoot  Act  was 
changed  in  1952  to  include  young  readers  in  the 
federal  program,  the  library  pioneered  in  this 
field  by  appointing  the  first  children’s  specialist 
in  a  regional  library.  More  recently  a  young 
adult  librarian  was  added  to  the  staff  to  serve 
the  particular  needs  of  the  teen-age  group.  The 


I  The  twin  stone  lions  which  flank  the  entrance 
to  the  New  York  Public  Library  have  become 
1  as  famous  as  the  institution  they  guard  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42nd.  The  Library  for  the  Blind  is  one  of 
80  branches  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  system. 


only  regional  library  with  specialists  in  the  lit¬ 
erature  of  both  of  these  age  groups,  the  library 
maintains  close  contact  with  schools,  parents, 
and  individual  students. 

The  large  collection  of  federally  supplied 
press  braille  books  has  been  supplemented  year 
in  and  year  out  by  single  copies  of  scores  of 
additional  titles,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  several 
hundred  volunteer  braille  transcribers.  Working 
from  print  titles  carefully  selected  by  the  librar¬ 
ians,  these  generous  individuals  have  helped 
immeasurably  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  braille 
bookstock.  Unique  to  this  library  is  a  group  of 
more  than  100  titles  in  grade  3  braille,  most  of 
which  have  been  contributed  by  one  volunteer 
who  has  worked  for  many  years  on  this  special 
collection.  These  highly  contracted  braille  works 
are  available  to  anyone  as  are  any  of  the 
other  volunteer-produced  or  specially  purchased 
braille  materials.  A  blind  proofreader  assists  in 
maintaining  the  high  quality  of  the  hand-copied 
material.  The  collection  of  more  than  9000 
pieces  of  braille  music  acquired  over  the  years 
by  purchase  and  gift  has  been  sent  to  the  music 
library  at  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  will  be  incorporated  into  its  newly  ex¬ 
panded  collection. 

Because  of  frequent  requests  for  talking  books 
in  foreign  languages,  the  library  has  used  funds 
contributed  by  readers  and  friends  to  purchase 
commercial  recordings  of  outstanding  works  in 
French,  German,  and  Spanish.  These,  too,  are 
available  to  readers  throughout  the  country. 

For  the  past  three  years  every  effort  has  been 
made  to  evaluate  each  routine  for  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  unnecessary  steps  at  each  stage  in 
the  handling  of  materials,  files,  and  statistics.  So 
much  progress  has  been  made  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  absorb  an  average  yearly  increase  of 
10,000  items  during  this  period.  Thus  the  library 
carries  on  the  work  begun  60  years  ago  of  bring¬ 
ing  books  and  readers  together. 


Call  your  Public  Library  O 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books  W  / 


tape  volunteers 

JOHANNA  LODGE  NO.  9 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Chairmen:  Mrs.  Irvin  Richman, 

Mrs.  Milton  Rifkin 

A  volunteer  group  which  for  many  years  has 
contributed  substantial  library  services  for  the 
blind  is  Johanna  Lodge  No.  9  of  the  United 
Order  of  True  Sisters.  The  Chicago  chapter  es¬ 
tablished  the  well  known  Johanna  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  in  1924  and  has  pioneered  in  other 
important  work  for  the  blind. 

Long  recognized  for  its  contribution  of  braille 
materials,  the  Johanna  Bureau  was  asked  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1960  to  consider  initiat¬ 
ing  a  program  of  tape  recording  by  volunteers 
of  Library  of  Congress  book  selections. 

The  Bureau  began  the  work.  Soon  the  number 
of  people  in  the  program  grew  from  only  a  few 
members  who  had  tape-recording  equipment  to 
the  present  37  who  are  qualified.  As  soon  as  new 
readers  are  approved  by  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  they  are  supplied  machines  by  the  Bureau. 
One  of  the  members  in  the  program,  Miss  Celine 
Geisman,  deserves  special  mention.  A  handi¬ 
capped  person  herself,  she  has  generously  sub¬ 
mitted  over  50  titles  to  the  Library’s  collections. 

The  Bureau’s  readers  have  been  chosen  to  re¬ 
cord  the  Junior  Great  Books — a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  aims  at  making  the  classics  available 
for  reading  and  discussion  to  young  adults  all 
over  the  country.  In  another  part,  of  special 
benefit  to  students,  several  qualified  members  of 
the  Bureau  read  books  in  Spanish,  French,  and 
German.  Plans  for  the  future  also  include  a  li¬ 
brary  of  children’s  literature  on  tape  at  a  branch 
of  the  Chicago  Public  Library. 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  to  the  tape  program 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  it  is  likely  that  one  of 
these  days  you  will  hear  a  voice  from  the  Jo¬ 
hanna  Bureau  for  the  Blind. 
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THE  M.C.  MIGEL  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 
Librarian:  Mary  Maie  Richardson 

In  the  late  twenties  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  began  assembling  a  collection  that 
it  hoped  would  become  as  complete  a  library  as 
possible  in  the  field  of  blindness.  Eventually 
from  a  small  room,  the  AFB  Library,  as  it  was 
then  called,  moved  to  its  present  quarters,  a 
reading  room  and  a  stacks  area,  in  a  wing  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Foundation  at  15  West 
16th  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  direction  and  impetus  for  growth  was 
supplied  largely  by  Miss  Helga  Lende,  the  first 
librarian,  who  used  numerous  sources  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad  to  gather  material. 
Gradually  the  size  of  the  collection  increased 
until  today  it  comprises  25,000  items — books, 
periodicals,  and  pamphlets — of  interest  and 
value  on  the  subject  of  blindness  in  English  as 
well  as  foreign  languages.  In  1963  the  library 
was  renamed  the  M.  C.  Migel  Memorial  Library 
in  honor  of  the  first  president  of  the  Foundation. 

Although  the  library  is  open  to  the  public 
(which  may  borrow  books  and  periodicals 
from  9  to  5,  five  days  a  week) ,  the  special  nature 
of  the  collection  attracts  for  the  most  part  the 
scholar,  researcher,  and  teacher.  For  these  the 
library  contains  many  books  and  pamphlets  on 
the  sociological  and  psychological  aspects  of 
blindness,  from  general  works  such  as  The  Emo¬ 
tional  and  Social  Adjustment  of  Blind  Children 
to  more  specialized  literature  such  as  the  pamph¬ 
let  “Math  for  the  Blind”  or  “Spatial  Localiza¬ 
tion  by  the  Blind”  (all  recent  acquisitions).  The 
library  is  interested  in  current  research  in  the 
social  sciences  and  acquires  many  new  titles  in 
this  area  each  year. 

Because  the  acquisition  of  old  and  rare  edi¬ 
tions  has  been  an  important  function  of  the  li¬ 
brary,  the  antiquarian  will  find  on  the  shelves 
some  items  that  were  published  as  far  back  as 
the  18th  century  and  difficult  to  obtain  else¬ 
where.  One  such  boasts  a  1728  dateline.  Its 
rather  lengthy  and  elaborate  title  reads:  “An 
account  of  some  observations  made  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  was  bom  blind  or  lost  his  sight  so 


early,  that  he  had  no  remembrance  of  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen,  and  was  couch’d*  between  13  and  14 
years  of  age”  by  W.  Chiselden  from  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London ,  Vol.  35.  Another,  Incidents  in  the  Life 
of  a  Blind  Girl,  by  Mary  L.  Day  (Baltimore, 
James  Young)  is  more  modestly  titled  and  dated 
1859. 

The  Migel  Library  has  also  gathered  consid¬ 
erable  material  written  in  German;  in  French 
and  Spanish;  in  Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Dan¬ 
ish;  in  some  of  the  Slavic  languages;  and  in 
Japanese.  The  collection  also  includes  poetry, 
novels,  and  drama  by  blind  people  or  about 
blind  people,  or  in  which  the  blind  largely  figure. 
Thus  authors  as  unlike  as  John  Milton  and 
Elizabeth  Goudge  are  represented.  (Miss 
Goudge’s  recent  novel  Scent  of  Water  has  a 
minor  character  who  is  blind.)  And  readers 
may  borrow  Baynard  Kendrick’s  detective  nov¬ 
els  which  have  a  blind  hero,  Duncan  Maclain. 

In  addition  to  these  resources,  the  library 
maintains  subscriptions  to  250  different  periodi¬ 
cals — many  of  these  in  the  area  of  the  social 
sciences — which  are  permitted  to  circulate 
along  with  books. 

The  library  provides  a  number  of  other  im¬ 
portant  services.  Many  scholarly  dissertations 
which  have  been  recorded  on  microfilm  may  be 
used  by  readers  in  the  new  viewing  room  of  the 
library.  Staff  members  also  provide  information 
and  guidance  in  research  problems,  and  com¬ 
pile  annotated  bibliographies  upon  request. 

Up-to-date,  active,  and  still  expanding,  the 
library  lends  more  books,  answers  more  letters, 
and  receives  more  researchers  each  year.  Its  re¬ 
sources  will  probably  reach  an  even  larger  pub¬ 
lic  shortly  by  means  of  a  special  dictionary  cata¬ 
log  of  the  collection,  which  the  G.  K.  Hall 
Company  will  publish  in  April.  Now  40  years 
since  its  beginning,  the  M.  C.  Migel  Memorial 
Library  occupies  an  important  position  among 
organizations  which  offer  services  to  the  nation’s 
blind. 


*  To  treat  (a  cataract  or  a  person  having  a  cataract )  by 
an  operation  intended  to  restore  partial  vision  by  dis¬ 
placing  the  lens  of  the  eye  into  the  vitreous. 


experiment  largely pe 

Pages  40,  41,  and  42,  this  issue’s  Author  of  the 
Month,  represent  an  experiment  designed  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind,  for 
visually  handicapped  readers.  Its  purpose  is  to 
determine  by  means  of  your  response  whether 
the  pages  in  special,  enlarged  type  suit  your 
reading  needs.  And  if  you  are  unable  to  read 
any  of  the  pages  in  large  type,  we  would  like 
to  know  that  too.  You  may  inform  us  of  this 
fact  by  checking  the  boxes  marked  “unsatisfac¬ 
tory.”  Since  the  larger  the  response  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  given  below,  the  better  the  results,  would 
you  kindly  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  today,  together  with  your  order  form  for 
March,  to  your  regional  library.  We  appreciate 
your  cooperation  in  this  experiment  and  wel¬ 
come  any  comments  that  you  care  to  make. 


QUESTIONS 

(Directions:  Check  the  box  next  to  the  choice 
that  best  describes  your  reaction  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  sizes  of  type.  Please  answer  all  three  ques¬ 
tions.  ) 

1.  I  find  that  for  my  reading  the  type  on 
page  40  is:  very  satisfactory^  satisfac- 
toryn  unsatisfactory^ 

2.  I  find  that  for  my  reading  the  type  on 
page  41  is:  very  satisfactory^  satisfac- 
toryn  unsatisfactory^ 

3.  I  find  that  for  my  reading  the  type  on 
page  42  is:  very  satisfactory^  satisfac- 
toryn  unsatisfactory^ 

(Directions:  For  the  next  question,  indicate 
your  first,  second,  or  third  choice  of  types  by 
writing  the  numbers,  1,  2,  or  3  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  box.  If  you  have  no  preference,  please 
indicate  this  by  checking  the  box  provided.) 

4.  I  prefer  the  type  on  page  40  □ 

page  41  □ 
page  42  □ 

I  have  no  preference  □ 

5.  I  read  the  article  with  a  special  magnify¬ 
ing  device:  Yes  □  No  □ 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  These  Books 


author  of  the  month 

-  -  -  - — * 


Pages  40,  41,  and  42  represent  an 
experiment  designed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind,  for 
visually  handicapped  readers.  When 
you  have  finished  reading  the  article, 
please  turn  to  the  questionnaire  on  the 
preceding  page  of  this  issue. 
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T.  $.  ELIOT:  AN  APPRAISAL 

by  Thomas  Lask 

It  is  very  likely  that  when  the  literary 
history  of  our  time  comes  to  be  writ¬ 
ten,  it  will  be  characterized  as  the  Age 
of  Eliot,  just  as  we  speak  now  of  the 
Age  of  Pope  or  Tennyson. 

For  no  man  in  the  period  between 
the  two  World  Wars  so  dominated  his 
time  as  critic  and  creator  as  did  T.  S. 
Eliot.  And  no  man  did  more  to  help 
shape  the  standards  by  which  he  was 
judged.  For  this  expatriate  American 
caught  and  expressed  in  his  verse  the 
sense  of  a  doomed  world,  of  frag¬ 
mentation,  of  a  wasteland  of  the  spirit 
that  moved  the  generation  after  the 
war. 

It  was  a  generation  who  felt  it  had 
been  tricked  by  the  politicians,  who 
felt  that  the  enormous  bloodletting  of 
World  War  I  had  been  a  fraud  and 
who  saw  in  the  disintegrating  Europe 
of  their  time  the  symbol  of  their  own 
lives.  Their  mood  of  spiritual  despair 
was  exquisitely  rendered  in  Eliot’s 
poetry. 

It  is  said  he  resented  being  spoken 
of  as  the  poet  of  a  wasteland,  but  the 
dry  sec  tone,  the  arid  physical  and 
spiritual  landscape  of  his  early  poetry, 
the  bleakness  that  stared  out  of  his 
verse,  whether  he  wished  it  or  not, 
summed  up  for  a  generation  its  own 
sense  of  barrenness.  They  echoed  his 
words,  “I  have  seen  the  moment  of 
my  greatness  flicker.” 

By  transplanting  himself  from  the 
America  where  he  was  born  and  nur- 


tured  to  England  he  gave  physical  proof 
of  the  alienation  and  exile  that  were  a  hall¬ 
mark  of  the  sensibilities  of  the  nineteen- 
twenties. 

The  tone  of  fastidious  weariness,  that 
characterized  “Prufrock,”  was  welcomed 
eagerly  by  the  young  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  In  this  poem,  where  high  purpose 
has  been  dissolved  into  the  niceties  of  so¬ 
cial  behavior,  they  found  an  excuse  if  not 
an  answer  to  their  lack  of  purpose  and 
direction.  In  the  character  of  Sweeney  who 
inhabits  his  poems,  Eliot  expressed  the 
contrast  between  the  mindless  and  brutal¬ 
izing  force  of  the  world  and  the  permanent 
values  that  are  destroyed  by  it. 

But  it  was  “The  Waste  Land,”  whose 
very  form  seemed  to  reflect  the  title,  that 
gave  a  heading  to  the  time.  The  poem, 
too,  by  its  borrowings  from  different  litera¬ 
tures  and  cultures,  by  offering  complexities 
and  helping  with  solutions,  also  gave  a  fur¬ 
ther  turn  to  the  critical  taste  that  delighted 
in  explication  and  esoteric  burrowings, 
which  felt  that  explanation  almost  came 
before  enjoyment. 

With  “Ash  Wednesday,”  Eliot  turned 
to  the  support  and  succor  of  faith,  and  in 
“Four  Quartets”  he  worked  out  with  a 
calm  music  a  statement  of  the  strength  of 
abiding  belief.  There  was,  too,  a  mordant 
and  satiric  side  to  the  poet  as  in  “Conversa¬ 
tion  Galante”  and  “Cousin  Nancy”  and  a 
playful  one,  best  found  in  “Old  Possum’s 
Book  of  Practical  Cats.” 
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AUTHOR  OF  THE  MONTH— continued 

In  his  critical  essays  Eliot  wrote  with  a  trans¬ 
parency  of  style  and  certainty  of  tone  that  were 
enormously  persuasive.  By  his  disapproval  of 
the  overweighted  character  of  Milton’s  lines, 
he  turned  a  generation  of  scholars  to  the  com¬ 
plexities  and  involved  conceits  of  the  meta¬ 
physicals  and  those  who  derived  from  them. 

Though  perhaps  not  a  formal  member  of 
the  New  Critics,  he  gave  them  encouragement 
and  support  by  his  own  poetic  practice  and  by 
the  choice  of  subjects  and  treatment  in  his  own 
work.  By  borrowings  and  paraphrases  he  made 
new  readers  aware  of  the  writings  of  the  French 
symbolist  poets. 

More  than  all  this,  however,  by  asserting 
that  “Poetry  is  not  a  turning  loose  of  emotion, 
but  an  escape  from  emotion;  it  is  not  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  personality,  but  an  escape  from 
personality”  and  by  demanding  that  the  poet 
must  search  for  the  object,  situation  or  event 
that  objectively  expresses  the  emotion,  Eliot 
supplied  critical  tools  to  both  maker  and  critic 
alike. 

In  his  verse  plays,  Eliot  hoped  to  restore 
poetic  drama  to  a  place  it  once  occupied, 
though  whether  there  is  enough  life  in  his  char¬ 
acters  . . .  needs  best  be  left  to  time.  Only  “Mur¬ 
der  in  the  Cathedral”  seems  to  have  the  neces¬ 
sary  staying  power,  at  least  in  book  form,  if  not 
on  the  stage. 

Although  Eliot’s  influence  began  to  wane 
in  the  last  decade  of  his  life,  we  are  still  too 
close  to  the  light  he  shed  to  take  his  measure 
accurately.  That  his  poems  will  have  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  in  that  tradition  he  so  cherished  is 
certain.  And  whatever  judgment  is  made  of 
his  criticism,  no  consideration  of  20th-century 
literature  in  English  will  be  able  to  bypass  him. 
If  we  judge  a  man  by  the  vacancy  that  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  time  would  have  caused,  T.  S. 
Eliot  was  a  giant. 

(C)  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 
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Portrait  of  T.  S.  Eliot  by  Wyndam  Lewis 

Courtesy  of  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard 
University.  Gift  of  Mrs.  Stanley  B.  Resor 


Listed  below  are  talking  books  and  magnetic  tapes 
of  work  by  T.  S.  Eliot:* 

A  CHOICE  OF  KIPLING’S  VERSE  Tape  No. 
2120.  Edited  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

THE  COCKTAIL  PARTY  T.B.,  11R,  Tape  No. 
1352. 

A  drama.  The  action,  remotely  based  on 
Euripides’  “Alcestis,”  is  rendered  in  verse 
that  strikes  the  ear  as  colloquial,  yet  powerful, 
speech. 

ON  POETRY  AND  POETS  T.B.,  14R 

A  collection  of  essays,  including  studies  of  in¬ 
dividual  writers  and  poets,  discussion  of  some 
fundamental  critical  problems,  and  illumina¬ 
tions  of  the  author’s  own  creative  processes. 
Included  are  such  literary  giants  as  Goethe, 
Samuel  Johnson,  Byron,  Kipling,  and  Yeats. 

*An  edition  of  his  Collected  Poems,  1909-1962,  will 
soon  be  available  in  braille. 


reader's  profile 

READER,  WRITER,  LISTENER: 

Emily  Kimbrough 

The  author  whose  voice  is  suitable  for  the  talk¬ 
ing  book  version  of  his  own  work  is  rare.  The 
few  who  do  pass  muster  are  usually  performers 
like  Eva  LeGallienne  or  Margaret  Webster  who 
have  turned  only  secondarily  to  writing.  Emily 
Kimbrough  is  that  rara  avis, 
an  author  who  is  not  an  ac¬ 
tress,  but  whose  voice  never¬ 
theless  reproduces  well  on 
record.  Last  year  Miss  Kim¬ 
brough  recorded  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  It  Gives  Me  Great 
Pleasure,  a  book  she  wrote 
about  her  experiences  as  a 
lecturer,  that  appeared  orig¬ 
inally  as  sketches  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  New  Yorker. 

Now  she  has  just  completed 
her  second  recording  at  AFB  :  Drawing  by  Mircea 
a  book  of  anecdote  and  inci-  vasiliu  for  Forever 
dent  about  Greece  called  For-  Old,  Forever  New 
ever  Old,  Forever  New. 

Without  taking  the  usual  breaks,  Miss  Kim¬ 
brough  was  able  to  compress  into  four  days  a 
projected  reading  schedule  of  five.  She  galloped 
through  her  book  out  of  a  personal  conviction 
that  it  is  dull  to  go  too  slow.  Her  penchant  for 
speed  is  one  manifestation  of  a  remarkable  en¬ 
ergy  that  has  carried  her  all  the  way  from  edi¬ 
torial  work  on  magazines  to  the  writing  of 
books,  of  which  there  have  been  so  far  a  dozen 
in  less  than  twenty-five  years — about  one  book 
every  two  years.  She  also  works  off  other  energy 
in  frequent  trips  abroad  where,  as  practiced  ob¬ 
server,  she  has  garnered  material  for  her  many 
travel  books. 

One  of  her  books,  the  first,  Our  Hearts  Were 
Young  and  Gay,  which  Miss  Kimbrough  and 
her  collaborator,  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1941,  was  made  into  a  movie.  (Diana 


Lynn  played  Emily.)  The  second  book,  We 
Followed  Our  Hearts  to  Hollywood,  grew  out 
of  its  author’s  experiences  in  Hollywood  as  tech¬ 
nical  adviser  for  the  filming  of  the  first.  Another, 
How  Dear  to  My  Heart,  tells  of  her  childhood 
in  Muncie,  Indiana,  and  another,  Innocents 
from  Indiana,  is  about  getting  accustomed  to 
life  in  the  sprawling  world  of  Chicago. 

As  if  all  this  industry  were  not  enough,  she 
also  found  the  time  for  a  series  of  radio  pro¬ 
grams  over  WCBS  in  which  she  interviewed 
celebrities  or  simply  told  stories,  which  she  loves 
to  do,  and  does  expertly.  At  the  same  time,  she 
has  always  managed  to  answer  the  mail  which 
she  receives  in  a  regular  flow  from  many  readers. 
And  in  the  spring  and  fall,  she  embarks  on 
speaking  tours  about  the  country,  where  she 
tells  her  stories  or,  “adding  serious  meat  to  the 
sandwich,”  lectures  in  behalf  of  programs  she 
believes  in — like  language  instruction  by  ear  for 
all  children  beginning  in  the  first  grade. 

In  her  lectures  she  has  also  advocated  listen- 
ing-while-you-look,  for  in  her  own  experience 
she  has  discovered  that  she  retains  things  she 
has  heard  more  readily  than  things  she  has 
merely  seen,  that  her  memory  by  ear  is  much 
better  than  her  memory  by  vision.  As  a  receptor 
of  intelligence,  the  ear  ought  to  be  used  far  more 
than  it  is,  and  to  be  more  appreciated;  for  “it  is 
the  sound  of  things,”  she  believes,  “that  makes 
on  all  of  us  the  deepest  impression.” 

The  subject  of  all  her  books,  she  asserts,  is 
the  ordinary,  everyday  experience  and  the 
“foibles  that  make  us  all  kin.”  In  her  new  book, 
for  example,  she  may  be  absorbed  by  the  re¬ 
fractoriness  of  a  hotel  clerk,  the  dexterity  of 
fishermen  repairing  nets,  or  the  skill  of  bathers 
changing  costume  in  full  view  of  bystanders. 
Situations  involving  the  social  behavior  of  peo¬ 
ple  have  for  her  an  immense  charm. 

The  form  in  which  she  prefers  to  write  is  the 
autobiographical  narrative  or  anecdote.  Like  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  she  must  tell  a  story — and 
though  these  are  never  imagined  her  craftsman¬ 
ship  gives  them  the  shape  and  polish  of  wholly 
created  stories.  She  tells  a  very  interesting  one 
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Drawing  by  Mircea  Vasiliu  for  Emily  Kimbrough's  For¬ 
ever  Old,  Forever  New,  Harper  &  Row  Publishers. 


about  an  episode  that  involved  her  and  a  blind 
friend,  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  who  is  an  AFB 
program  specialist  in  services  to  the  deaf-blind. 
Once  when  they  were  at  a  movie,  Miss  Dins¬ 
more  overheard  conversation  in  the  row  behind 
her  and  nudged  her  companion  to  listen.  Failing 
to  discover  anything  in  the  whispered  sounds, 
Miss  Kimbrough  turned  her  attention  back  to 
the  film.  A  little  later,  Miss  Dinsmore  again 
nudged  her.  This  time  Miss  Kimbrough  listened 
and  what  she  gradually  learned  made  her  both 
suspicious  and  apprehensive:  an  older  man  was 
attempting  to  persuade  a  girl  about  eight  years 
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old  to  drive  off  with  him  to  “buy  gifts  for  mother 
and  for  everyone. . . 

When  the  whisperers  got  up  to  go,  the  women 
also  rose  and,  keeping  a  distance  behind,  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  Outside  the  man  stopped  beside  a 
parked  car,  and,  bending  over  the  girl,  seemed 
to  be  persuading  her  to  get  in,  while  she  seemed 
uncertain  and  hesitant.  The  women  summoned 
the  manager,  who  came  forward  to  question  the 
man.  Surprised,  the  man  got  quickly  into  his  car 
and  drove  off — in  his  haste  nearly  knocking  the 
girl  down.  Now  the  girl  led  the  adults  to  her 
father’s  store,  which  was  near  the  movie  theater. 
Here  everyone  learned  that  the  father  had 
allowed  the  child  to  go  to  the  movies  alone  in 
order  to  cope  with  business  on  a  day  when  the 
rest  of  the  family  was  attending  a  high  school 
program.  The  father  thanked  Miss  Kimbrough 
for  preventing  what  surely  would  have  been  a 
tragedy.  “No,”  says  Miss  Kimbrough,  “do  not 
thank  me.  Thank  Miss  Dinsmore.  She  gave  the 
warning.” 

It  was  not  what  the  man  had  whispered  that 
had  alerted  her  friend,  but  an  indefinable  wrong¬ 
ness  in  his  tone,  which  the  blind  woman  had 
been  the  first  to  detect.  Leaning  back  in  her 
chair,  the  story-teller  concludes  slowly  and  ap¬ 
preciatively:  “That  woman  can  really  hear!” 

Miss  Kimbrough  has  a  talent  for  illustrating 
her  convictions  winningly  and  especially  this 
one:  that  there  is  much  in  simply  listening. 

The  following  is  a  selected  list  of  talking  books  by 
authors  who  are  also  their  own  readers: 

CAREFUL,  HE  MIGHT  HEAR  YOU  by  Sumner 

Locke  Elliot,  8R. 

DYLAN  THOMAS  IN  AMERICA  by  John  Mal¬ 
colm  Brinnin,  11R. 

ELEGANT  WITS  AND  GRAND  HORIZONTALS 

by  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  7R. 

THE  ENAMELED  WISHBONE  by  Robert  Hen¬ 
derson,  4R. 

EVERYONE  BUT  THEE  AND  ME  by  Ogden 
Nash,  2R. 

IT  GIVES  ME  GREAT  PLEASURE  by  Emily  Kim¬ 
brough,  4R. 

JESUS  OF  ISRAEL  by  Marchette  Chute,  4R. 


book  reviews 


Herzog  747 

by  Saul  Bellow.  Read  by  Norman  Rose,  9R. 
Reviewed  by  William  Barrett 

.  .  .  Mr.  Bellow  is  so  magnificently  gifted  a 
writer  that  he  successfully  brings  off  the  very 
difficult  feat  of  turning  a  single  character — his 
hero — inside  out  in  public.  The  result  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  artist  as  a  middle-aged  man,  mocking 
and  ironic  at  times  but  mostly  painful  and 
scorching  as  a  live  coal. 

Moses  Herzog,  who  has  just  seen  his  second 
marriage  break  up  in  divorce,  begins  to  fear  for 
his  own  sanity;  and  as  a  form  of  defense,  to  let 
off  the  intolerable  pressure,  he  has  taken  to  writ¬ 
ing  letters — first  to  his  friends,  then  to  famous 
personalities  in  the  news,  and  finally  to  the  great 
and  illustrious  dead.  From  this  explosive  and 
inchoate  beginning,  the  story  takes  form  back¬ 
ward.  We  are  led  through  the  unfortunate  sec¬ 
ond  marriage  with  Madeleine,  an  unbearably 
theatrical  and  highstrung  woman,  who  turns  her 
already  cuckolded  husband  out  of  the  house. 
There  are  flashes  of  Herzog’s  childhood  in  a 
Montreal  slum:  intimate  glimpses  of  Jewish 
family  life  at  which  Mr.  Bellow  has  always  ex¬ 
celled.  ...  At  the  end  there  is  no  rest  for  the 
weary  hero,  as  he  is  about  to  be  taken  over  by 
another  woman,  Ramona,  who  seems  in  her 
own  way  as  balefully  masterful  as  Madeleine. 
Poor  Herzog,  it  seems,  is  destined  to  be  a  per¬ 
petual  victim  of  women.  .  .  .  But  it  is  the  hero 
himself  who  overshadows  all  the  other  charac¬ 
ters  and  even  his  own  story.  Self-absorbed  and 
self-mocking,  Herzog  is  a  web  of  ambiguities. 
Though  he  has  played  the  Don  Juan,  he  is  as 
timidly  sensual  as  Leopold  Bloom;  he  thinks 
incessantly,  but  one  side  of  his  mind  is  always 
jeering  at  the  ideas  thrown  up  by  the  other;  and 
though  thoroughly  selfish,  he  is  always  offering 
himself  as  a  victim  to  help  others. 

What  is  most  disquieting  (and  intentionally 
so)  is  that  the  story  has  no  real  resolution.  The 
letters  which  Herzog  cannot  help  writing, 
whether  on  paper  or  in  his  head,  are  an  excellent 


device  for  rendering  a  mind  on  the  verge  of  go¬ 
ing  out  of  control;  but  as  they  go  on,  they  be¬ 
come  more  lengthy  and  pedantic,  as  if  Mr.  Bel¬ 
low  felt  he  had  to  construct  some  system  of  ideas 
to  lead  him  out  of  the  morass.  The  tags  of  Marx¬ 
ism  from  his  youth  are  unsatisfactory,  and  he 
scoffs  at  the  currently  fashionable  slogans  of 
existentialists  about  suffering  and  death.  Yet 
this  unresolved  groping  gives  the  book  even 
more  truth  as  a  chronicle  of  our  time,  which  pro¬ 
vides  no  stable  set  of  values  for  intellectuals  like 
Herzog.  ...  a  mind  as  ruthlessly  honest  as  Mr. 
Bellow’s  finds  that  all  the  catchphrases  of  the 
day  are  no  help,  no  help  at  all. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  appeared  November,  1964. 

The  Spire  725 

by  William  Golding.  Read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  5R.  Reviewed  by  William  Barrett 

. .  .  The  setting  is  medieval  England  at  the  time 
of  the  building  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  at  once  so  much  of  a  never-never  land 
and  so  full  of  nervous  suspense  that  it  seems 
like  a  cross  between  Maeterlinck’s  Pelleas  et 
Melisande  and  the  high-strung  melodrama  of 
the  early  Graham  Greene.  The  implications  of 
Mr.  Golding’s  tale,  as  always,  are  ominous  for 
human  nature. 

Jocelin,  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady, 
is  driven  by  the  desire  to  crown  his  church  with 
a  steeple  four  hundred  feet  high  that  will  be 
visible  to  all  the  countryside  round  about.  His 
architect,  Roger  Mason,  doubts  that  the  foun¬ 
dations  can  support  that  height;  but  Jocelin  is 
in  the  grip  of  his  idea  and  will  not  be  deterred 
by  any  counsel  of  moderation.  He  relentlessly 
whips  his  workers  and  congregation  forward  in 
the  enterprise.  ...  As  the  builders  dig  down¬ 
ward  they  discover  that  their  trusted  ancestors 
. . .  carelessly  erected  the  church  on  a  swamp. . . . 

Jocelin  has  also  to  learn  about  his  own  con¬ 
nivance  with  the  forces  of  evil.  His  chief  source 
of  funds  for  building  the  spire  has  been  his  aunt, 
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Lady  Allison,  mistress  to  the  king.  When  she 
arrives,  late  in  the  book,  she  discloses  that  Joce- 
lin’s  promotion  over  his  fellow  clerics,  on  whom 
he  has  looked  down,  was  due  not  to  his  own  abil¬ 
ity  but  to  her  adulterous  influence  at  court.  . . . 

In  a  nightmarish  scene  of  tempest  and  rain 
Jocelin  himself  finally  nails  the  spire  at  the  top. 
But  it  hangs  awry  and  crazy,  as  if  tottering  to 
fall.  On  his  deathbed  Jocelin,  incoherent  about 
almost  everything  else,  still  anxiously  asks,  “Has 
it  fallen  yet?” 

Is  Jocelin  a  saint,  or  a  madman  in  the  fren¬ 
zied  grip  of  an  impossible  ideal?  Mr.  Golding’s 
answer  is  ambiguous.  He  does  make  powerfully 
clear  that  all  faith  rests  on  a  quagmire,  that  our 
inheritance  from  the  past  is  always  imperfect, 
and  that  holy  purposes  have,  in  the  way  of  the 
world,  to  do  business  with  corruption  and  evil. 
But  he  seems  to  be  suggesting,  too,  that  without 
the  absurdity  of  a  faith  like  Jocelin’s,  no  cathe¬ 
drals  would  ever  be  built. 

.  .  .  Agile  and  poetic,  Mr.  Golding’s  prose 
throws  off  wheels  and  spokes  of  light.  In  a  sym¬ 
bolic  story  like  this,  the  sheer  intensity  of  style 
has  to  work  hard  to  make  up  for  a  lack  of  sub¬ 
stance  in  characterization.  For  all  his  fantastic 
passion,  Jocelin  himself  is  a  rather  thin  char¬ 
acter,  on  the  verge  of  evaporating  into  his  own 
hallucinations.  We  are  not  always  sure  when 
he  is  seeing  devils  in  his  head  or  in  the  world, 
and  the  confusion  becomes  a  little  fatiguing  to¬ 
ward  the  end.  The  other  characters  float  in  and 
out  of  Jocelin’s  visions  like  insubstantial  vapors. 
The  novel  as  a  whole  has  the  startling  quality 
of  one  of  Ingmar  Bergman’s  medieval  phantas¬ 
magorias;  but  Mr.  Bergman  has  at  his  disposal 
the  unusually  sharp  focus  of  his  camera,  while 
Mr.  Golding’s  images  often  blur. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  appeared  May,  1964. 
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Tomorrow’s  Fire  745 

by  Jay  Williams.  Read  by  Guy  Sorel,  10R. 
Reviewed  by  P.  Albert  Duhamel 

By  the  time  the  troubadours  had  finished  with 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  man  had  disap¬ 
peared  behind  his  legend.  What  remained  were 
tales  of  daring  in  the  Holy  Land,  reports  of 
betrayal  in  Germany,  and  of  brotherly  treachery 
in  England.  In  this,  his  sixth  and  most  ambitious 
historical  novel,  Jay  Williams  has  added  to 
the  impressive  accomplishment  of 'his  previous 
work.  Tomorrow's  Fire  is  a  convincing  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  man  behind  the  legends,  as  well 
as  a  recreation  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  trouveres 
who  created  some  of  them. 

The  novel  is  a  fascinating  combination  of 
extracts  from  the  diary  of  Denys  de  Courte- 
barbe,  who  accompanied  Richard  from  London 
to  Outremer.  Denys,  an  ironist  who  is  a  much 
better  man  than  he  is  willing  to  admit,  is  al¬ 
ternately  fascinated  and  repelled  by  a  liege  who 
can  entice  him  into  the  most  dangerous  inti¬ 
macies,  then  go  for  months  without  noticing 
him.  When  Denys  decides  to  kill  this  Richard 
Yea-and-Nay,  whose  cruel  sense  of  humor  had 
resulted  in  the  death  of  his  closest  friend,  he 
finds  himself  not  only  unable  to  carry  through 
his  plot  but  ends  up  allowing  himself  to  be 
taken  captive,  in  a  stratagem  to  save  the  king’s 
life. 

The  novel  argues  that  this  strangely  charis¬ 
matic  figure  that  was  Richard  was  basically  in¬ 
secure,  homosexual,  desperately  wanting  to  be 
loved  but  incapable  of  trusting  anyone.  The 
king’s  entourage  is  vividly  drawn,  making  a 
frieze  of  the  varied  types  who  took  the  Cross. 
Almost  as  important  to  the  story  as  Denys  is 
Arthur  of  Hildenhurst,  whose  dedication  to  the 
highest  ideals  of  chivalry  can  only  be  derided 
as  “Lancelot  fever”  by  the  bankers  and  middle¬ 
men  who  made  the  Crusades  go.  Much  more 
typical  of  the  Crusaders  is  Hugh  de  Malincourt, 
whose  love  of  adventure  brought  him  to  the 
walls  of  Acre  in  1190. 

The  storming  of  Acre  is  by  now  a  must  scene 
for  any  historical  about  the  Third  Crusade.  The 
reader  is  not  disappointed,  for  the  author  proves 


as  knowledgeable  about  arbalests  and  Greek 
fire  as  he  is  about  sirventes  and  Provencal  lyric 
forms.  The  achievement  of  the  novel,  however, 
is  in  the  mature  analysis  of  characters  and  the 
portrayal  of  many  types. . . . 

A  trouvere’s  lot,  as  this  novel  vividly  demon¬ 
strates,  was  not  a  happy  one  and,  as  one  of  them 
sang,  the  hope  of  tomorrow’s  fire  frequently 


had  to  warm  tonight.  Jay  Williams  has  done  a 
remarkable  portrait  of  one  of  the  wanderers 
who  lived  on  hopes — as  well  as  of  a  king  whose 
synthetic  image  has  concealed  an  inadequacy 
which  hurt  (and  too  often  destroyed)  all  who 
approached  him. 

(C)  1964  by  the  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 
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“Know  What  You’re  Talking  About — Read” 
will  be  one  of  the  two  themes  of  vital  national 
concern  of  the  eighth  National  Library  Week, 
to  be  celebrated  this  year  from  April  25  to 
May  1.  The  other  will  be  “Open  Your  Future — 
Read.”  This  year’s  campaign  will  underscore  the 
critical  relevance  of  reading  and  library  re¬ 
sources  to  economic  and  cultural  opportunity, 
and  the  urgent  need  for  junior  and  community 
college  library  development.  Career  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  library  profession  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  home  libraries  will  also  be  stressed. 


students’ section 

The  other  day  a  high  school  senior  was  visiting 
in  the  office  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  and  offered  his  comments  on 
the  Students’  Section.  “Get  suggestions  from 
students  on  what  they  would  like  to  see  in  this 
column,”  he  recommended.  “Also,  make  it  an 
open  forum  where  students  can  discuss  their 
problems,  like  taking  examinations  or  operat¬ 
ing  tape  recorders.” 

We  informed  him  that  since  this  magazine 
is  library-oriented,  the  column  would  have  to 
be  too,  but  we  promised  to  stretch  our  limits  as 
far  as  we  could.  What  are  your  suggestions? 

random  listings 

Discussions  aimed  at  launching  and  enlisting 
government-sponsorship  of  a  project  known  as 
TEST  (Training  and  Employment  of  Sightless 
Telephonists)  are  now  underway.  The  idea  of 
TEST  has  been  taken  from  highly  successful 
business  ventures  which  sell  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  by  telephone.  The  prime  purpose  of  the 
project  would  be  employment,  or  self-employ¬ 
ment,  of  blind  people  in  an  area  where  they  can 
excel  and  achieve  national  recognition.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  training  could  be  accomplished  by 
class  instruction,  home  study  correspondence 
courses,  or  both.  Inquiries  and  suggestions 
should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  A1  Sperber,  TEST 
Chairman,  84-47  118  Street,  Kew  Gardens, 
New  York  11415. 
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The  annual  talking  book  edition  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Junior  Red  Cross  News  is  available  from 
the  regional  libraries  on  two  10-inch  records. 
The  edition  contains  all  of  the  fiction  which 
originally  appeared  in  the  News  during  1963-64. 

Produced  for  blind  and  otherwise  handi¬ 
capped  children,  the  album  has  been  presented 
to  many  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  by  the 
Red  Cross.  Requests  for  additional  albums,  or 
return  of  those  unused,  may  be  made  to  Office 
of  Educational  Relations,  The  American  Na¬ 
tional  Red  Cross,  National  Headquarters,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20006. 


An  Easy  Vision  edition  of  “Your  Money  and 
Your  Life,”  the  government  report  on  fakes  and 
swindles  in  the  health  field,  has  recently  been 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Admin¬ 
istration  with  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
Optometric  Association.  Copies  of  the  enlarged- 
type  pamphlet  (FDA  Publication  19-A)  are 
available  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  for  15  cents  each. 

Braille  and  Talking  Book  editions,  produced 
in  cooperation  with  the  Library  of  Congress, 
may  be  obtained  from  your  regional  library. 


One  of  the  largest  tournaments  of  blind  bowl¬ 
ers  ever  held  will  take  place  this  spring  when 
the  American  Blind  Bowling  Association,  Inc. 
sponsors  its  18th  National  Bowling  Tourna¬ 
ment  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  five-day  event 
is  scheduled  from  May  27  through  May  31, 
with  headquarters  at  the  Staffer  Hilton  Hotel. 

Some  1,000  participants  are  expected  for  the 
tournament,  which  will  make  it  the  largest  event 
in  the  history  of  ABBA.  The  Southeastern  Blind 
Bowling  Association,  composed  of  leagues  from 
Virginia,  southern  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  is  serving  as  host  to  the  tourna¬ 
ment. 
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The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are  avail¬ 
able  on  a  rental  basis  from  Best  Selling  Books 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Box  6852,  Towson,  Mary¬ 
land  21204: 

ANYONE  GOT  A  MATCH  by  Max  Shulman 
BOYS  AND  GIRLS  TOGETHER  by  William 
Goldman 

HARLOW  by  Irving  Shulman 
HERZOG  by  Saul  Bellow 
THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT  by  David  Wise 
and  Thomas  B.  Ross 

A  MOTHER’S  KISSES  by  Bruce  Jay  Friedman 
RASCALS’  HEAVEN  by  Van  Wyck  Mason 
THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN  by  Louis  Auchincloss 


talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from  your 
regional  library. 

NONFICTION 

<  MAN  AND  SOCIETY 

BLINDNESS  1964  640 

by  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  7R. 

The  first  issue  of  an  annual,  which  aims  to 
provide  a  forum  for  important  and  timely  ar¬ 
ticles  in  its  own  and  related  fields.  Contents: 
U.  S.  Government  Sponsored  Research  to 
Study  Blindness;  Social  Welfare  in  Transi¬ 
tion;  Aging  and  Blindness;  Toward  a  New 
Definition  of  Blindness;  Mobility  in  Perspec¬ 
tive;  Global  Progress — Advent  of  a  World  Or¬ 
ganization;  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  1895-1964. 

BLINDNESS:  WHAT  IT  IS,  WHAT  IT  DOES, 
AND  HOW  TO  LIVE  WITH  IT  711 
by  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  9R. 

The  national  chaplain  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association,  a  man  dedicated  to  the  cause, 


has  produced  a  definitive  volume  on  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  blinded  adult.  While  its  main  theme 
is  rehabilitation  and  restoration,  he  has  chosen 
to  begin  with  the  shattering  experience  of  loss 
of  sight,  neglecting  none  of  its  implications. 

THE  CAUSE  IS  MANKIND  721 

by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 

3R. 

The  public  statements  and  writings  that  have 
issued  in  recent  years  from  the  Senate  Ma¬ 
jority  Whip  are  well  represented  here.  The 
author,  intelligent,  knowledgeable,  and  opti¬ 
mistic,  furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the 
liberal  approach  to  such  issues  as  civil  rights, 
aid  to  education,  disarmament,  and  Medicare. 
(In  the  same  container:  War  on  Poverty  by 
Hubert  Humphrey.) 

THE  GREAT  DESIGN  730 

by  Cornelia  Lynde  Meigs,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  7R. 

An  able  and  comprehensive  overview  for  the 
general  reader.  It  begins  with  the  Atlantic 
Charter  negotiations  and  ends  with  the  strug¬ 
gle  of  the  African  colonies  for  independence. 
The  various  personalities  are  well  portrayed 
and  the  causes  of  conflict  are  analyzed  per¬ 
ceptively. 

WAR  ON  POVERTY  721 

by  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  read  by  John  Can¬ 
non,  3R. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  demon¬ 
strates  with  unequivocal  directness  and  sim¬ 
plicity  the  poverty  that  afflicts  the  country  in 
many  ways,  despite  an  affluent  industrial 
economy.  He  stresses  the  costs  to  the  nation 
and  suggests  ways  of  attacking  poverty  at  its 
■  roots.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Cause  Is 
Mankind  by  Hubert  Humphrey.) 

WHY  WE  CANT  WAIT  698 

by  Martin  Luther  King,  read  by  P.  Jay  Sidney, 
4R. 

The  prominent  Negro  pastor  and  leader  ex¬ 
plains  why  and  how  nonviolent  direct  action 
took  shape  in  Birmingham  in  1963,  leading 


to  the  March  on  Washington.  With  dignity  and 
deep  conviction  he  defends  the  justice  and 
practicality  of  nonviolence.  This  is  a  highly 
significant  statement  on  civil  rights. 

<  PLACES  AND  EVENTS 

THE  FIELDS  OF  NOON  731 

by  Sheila  Burnford,  read  by  Michael  Laurence, 
3R. 

Lovers  of  nature  and  animals  will  delight  in 
these  gentle,  gracefully  written  essays  by  the 
author  of  “The  Incredible  Journey."  They  deal 
with  Canadian  spring,  walking  in  Scotland  and 
the  high  Pyrenees,  with  fishing,  and  with  dogs 
and  cats.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Scotch 
by  J.  K.  Galbraith.) 

THE  LOST  SHIPS  705 

by  Peter  Throckmorton,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 
5R. 

Using  standard  land  archaeological  methods 
never  before  tried  under  water,  the  author 
and  his  crew  excavated  the  oldest  sunken  ves¬ 
sel  ever  found  and  recovered  much  of  its 
cargo.  His  descriptions  of  diving  in  the  Ae¬ 
gean  Sea  and  of  the  life  of  Turkish  sponge 
fishermen  are  full  of  interest  and  excitement. 


MONT-SAINT-MICHEL  AND  CHARTRES  651 
by  Henry  Adams,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
10R. 

In  an  originally  conceived  and  urbanely  writ¬ 
ten  study,  the  author  views  the  thirteenth 
century  as  a  grand  era  in  world  culture.  It 
was  a  time  of  unification  of  man  and  society, 
expressed  in  art  and  architecture. 


A  VANISHED  WORLD  729 

by  Anne  Gertrude  Sneller,  read  by  Margaret 
Hamilton,  7R. 

The  author  recalls  her  late  Victorian  child¬ 
hood  in  rural  upstate  New  York,  and  also  her 
ancestors  back  to  the  Revolution.  Her  evoca¬ 
tion  of  a  spacious  time  when  nonconformists 
were  free  to  hold  their  own  opinions,  and 
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when  the  home  held  enough  supplies  to  feed 
a  family  during  the  whole  winter,  is  not  only 
nostalgic  but  spell  binding.  This  is  a  fairly 
long  book,  but  for  the  fascinated  reader  it  is 
not  long  enough. 

<  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

COW  PEOPLE  753 

by  James  Frank  Dobie,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
6R. 

The  late,  celebrated  historian  of  the  old  West 
wrote  down  these  stories,  which  are  the  cas¬ 
ual,  informal  kind  told  by  old-timers  around 
the  stove  in  a  general  store.  Mr.  Dobie  was 
interested  in  people’s  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  especially  in  the  effect  of  drought  on 
those  who  live  in  a  dry  country.  The  tales  are 
an  honest,  humorous,  and  racy  part  of  our 
heritage. 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL  712 

by  Anne  Frank,  read  by  Susan  Douglas,  7R. 

A  girl  of  fifteen  kept  this  journal  while  living 
in  hiding  with  other  Jews  in  Amsterdam  dur¬ 
ing  the  most  oppressive  years  of  the  war. 
Tender,  tragic,  and  sometimes  funny,  it  is  a 
record  of  adolescence  by  an  unusually  articu¬ 
late  writer. 

DIPLOMAT  AMONG  WARRIORS  742 

by  Robert  D.  Murphy,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 
15R. 

As  Under  Secretary  of  Political  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department,  the  author  ended  a  color¬ 
ful  and  varied  foreign-service  career.  This  in¬ 
cluded  key  roles  in  France  and  North  Africa 
during  the  war,  in  the  Casablanca  and  Pots¬ 
dam  conferences,  and  after  the  war  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  and  the  Near  East.  His  dramatic 
story  is  told  judiciously  and  with  exactness. 

A  MAN  CALLED  PETER  734 

by  Catherine  Marshall,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
8R. 

Peter  Marshall  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
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who  came  to  this  country  from  Scotland  and 
was  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  when  he  died  at 
47.  His  wife’s  account  makes  him  live  again 
for  the  many  who  have  known  him  through 
his  sermons. 

THE  SCOTCH  731 

by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  read  by  Michael 
Laurence,  3R. 

The  author’s  native  community  in  southern 
Ontario  was  composed  of  settlers  from  Scot¬ 
land — a  homogeneous  group  with  well-defined 
characteristics.  In  this  memoir,  written  for  his 
own  pleasure,  he  recalls  the  attitudes  of  the 
“Scotch”  toward  love  and  money,  work,  poli¬ 
tics,  education,  religion,  and  such  topics.  The 
leisurely,  understated,  often  witty  style  makes 
the  book  a  delight.  (In  the  same  container: 
The  Fields  of  Noon  by  Sheila  Burnford.) 

SHEPHERD  OF  MANKIND  670 

by  William  E.  Barrett,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
6R. 

A  Catholic  writer,  author  of  successful  novels, 
presents  a  just  appraisal  of  Pope  Paul,  based 
on  careful  selection  from  a  wealth  of  available 
material.  Penetrating  and  informative,  the 
study  is  not  entirely  uncritical. 

<  LITERATURE 

AS  YOU  LIKE  IT  738 

by  William  Shakespeare,  cast,  2R. 

A  pleasant  pastoral  comedy  in  which  Rosa¬ 
lind,  a  captivating  heroine,  dresses  as  a  boy 
and  flees  with  Celia  to  the  Forest  of  Arden. 
Touchstone  the  jester  and  the  melancholy 
Jaques  are  two  notable  minor  characters  who 
facilitate  several  romances.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream;  Twelfth 
Night.) 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM  738 
by  William  Shakespeare,  cast,  2R. 

During  one  enchanted  night  in  the  forest  two 
pairs  of  lovers  are  hopelessly  confused  by  the 
trickery  of  the  fairy,  Puck.  At  the  same  time 


the  fairy  queen  is  infatuated  with  Bottom  the 
weaver,  who  wears  an  ass’s  head.  The  play  of 
Pyramus  and  Thisbe  adds  a  final  antic  touch 
to  the  popular  comedy.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  As  You  Like  It;  Twelfth  Night.) 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICAN 
POETRY  588 

Selected  poems  of  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe, 
Emerson,  and  Bryant.  Read  by  Gerringer, 
Jameson,  and  Scourby,  3R. 

TWELFTH  NIGHT  738 

by  William  Shakespeare,  cast,  2R. 

Viola,  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  dis¬ 
guises  herself  as  a  boy  and  takes  service  with 
Duke  Orsino,  with  whom  she  falls  in  love. 
Complications  and  amusing  characters,  added 
to  romance,  make  a  delightful  comedy.  (In  the 
same  container:  As  You  Like  It;  A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream.) 

WALDEN  656 

by  Henry  D.  Thoreau,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  9R. 

The  great  social  philosopher  and  nonconform¬ 
ist  of  nineteenth  century  New  England,  when 
he  lived  alone  at  Walden  Pond,  was  on  the 
closest  terms  with  Nature.  This  record  of  his 
experiment  is  a  classic  of  regional  literature, 
and  conveys  his  individuality,  his  devotion  to 
simplicity,  and  his  joy  in  living.  The  recording 
includes  his  famous  essay,  “Civil  Disobedi¬ 
ence.” 

THE  WORKS  OF  PLATO  741 

Selected  and  edited  by  Irwin  Edman,  read  by 
Alexander  Scourby,  15R. 

An  essay  on  the  dialogues  as  philosophical 
drama  introduces  ten  of  these  famous  pieces, 
including  “The  Republic,”  “Symposium,” 
“Crito,”  “Phaedo,”  and  “Apology.” 

FICTION 

ARROWSMITH  653 

by  Sinclair  Lewis,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
12R. 

Social  satire  in  this  novel  is  subordinated  to 


the  progress  of  a  likeable  young  doctor  to¬ 
ward  a  career  of  scientific  research,  and  to  a 
tender  love  story.  His  wife,  Leora,  is  a  wholly 
believable  and  sympathetic  character. 

AS  SOUNDING  BRASS  752 

by  Alan  T.  Nolan,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 

Charity  is  the  subject  of  this  documentary 
novel,  which  tells  of  the  long  struggle  to  se¬ 
cure  help  for  a  victim  of  police  shooting.  It 
portrays  realistically  the  grimmer  aspects  of 
a  large  city — its  jails,  courts,  hospitals,  wel¬ 
fare  department,  and  private  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations,  as  well  as  the  perpetual  disagree¬ 
ment  between  labor  unions  and  management. 
Profanity  and  coarse  language  are  an  ex¬ 
pected  part  of  the  setting. 

BIFFEN’S  MILLIONS  644 

by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 

How  young  Christopher  tried  to  fulfill  the  con¬ 
dition  that  would  make  him  his  godfather’s 
heir,  with  the  help  of  a  pal  and  the  hindrance 
of  a  rival  claimant.  The  Wodehouse  touch  is 
as  zany  and  as  funny  as  of  old. 

CASE  OF  THE  PHANTOM  FORTUNE  647 
by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 
4R 

Perry  Mason  devises  a  new  and  tricky  way  to 
deal  with  a  blackmailer.  The  case  begins  at 
a  champagne  buffet  prepared  by  a  unique 
catering-plus-fingerprinting  service.  (In  the 
same  container:  Frame-up  by  Paul  Winterton.) 

THE  CLOCKS  743 

by  Agatha  Christie,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 

Young  Colin  Lamb,  working  on  an  espionage 
case,  happens  on  a  murder  which  has  more 
than  its  share  of  baffling  clues.  Eventually  the 
“little  gray  cells”  of  Hercule  Poirot  sift  out 
the  relevant  details,  and  Colin  also  catches 
his  spy. 
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CORMORANT'S  BROOD  628 

by  Inglis  Fletcher,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  8R. 

North  Carolina  before  the  Revolution  was  the 
scene  of  a  struggle  between  the  colonists  and 
the  grasping,  unscrupulous  governor.  This 
vivid  picture  of  life  in  early  America  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  romance  of  Deirdra,  the  gover¬ 
ness. 

CRIMES  ACROSS  THE  SEA  744 

by  Mystery  Writers  of  America,  read  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Donley,  6R. 

This  collection  is  devoted  to  stories  by  Amer¬ 
ican  authors  set  in  the  British  Isles,  and  by 
British  authors  set  in  the  United  States.  The 
fans  will  enjoy  seeing  how  well  each  national¬ 
ity  deals  with  the  speech  and  customs  of  the 
other. 

THE  DEFENSE  746 

by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
6R. 

The  author's  polished  wit  and  brilliant  ele¬ 
gance  of  description  are  demonstrated  in  this 
early  work,  written  in  1929.  A  novel  with 
hardly  any  dialogue  and  not  much  plot,  it 
concerns  a  chess  prodigy  whose  addiction  to 
the  game  leads  to  complete  dissociation  with 
real  life. 

THE  DEVIOUS  ONES  732 

by  Frances  and  Richard  Lockridge,  read  by 
Robert  Donley,  5R. 

An  involuntary  nap  in  the  park  behind  the 
New  York  Public  Library  was  the  prelude  to 
Loren  Hartley's  being  accused  of  murdering 
her  rich  uncle.  There  was  some  fast  moving 
on  the  main  highways  of  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut  before  her  innocence  was  estab¬ 
lished,  with  the  aid  of  a  likeable  young  man. 

THE  EMPEROR’S  PEARL  701 

by  Robert  Hans  van  Gulik,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
4R. 

In  a  new  mystery  story,  set  in  seventh  cen- 
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tury  China,  Judge  Dee  relies  on  his  deductive 
reasoning  power  in  the  absence  of  clues  to 
find  the  connection  between  a  death  in  the 
dragon  boat  race,  a  missing  imperial  jewel, 
an  ancient  goddess,  and  a  savage  murder. 

FATHER  TO  THE  MAN  699 

by  Bentz  Plagemann,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R. 

The  boy  who  first  appeared  in  “This  is  Gog¬ 
gle"  has  become  a  young  man,  and  his  father 
continues  the  story,  telling  of  experiences  in 
college,  in  the  Coast  Guard,  and  finally  of 
Goggle's  marriage.  The  problems  of  parents 
whose  children  fail  to  do  the  expected  things 
are  treated  wholesomely  and  with  more  than 
a  touch  of  humor.  (In  the  same  container: 
This  Is  Goggle.) 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  BAT  602 

by  Donald  Gordon  Payne,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
5R. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  fires  a  rocket  neatly 
into  Trafalgar  Square  and  challenges  the  free 
countries  to  reply  with  equal  precision,  the 
situation  appears  hopeless.  This  exciting  story 
tells  how  the  British,  with  great  daring  and 
ingenuity,  attempted  to  meet  the  challenge 
with  a  low-flying  plane. 

FRAME-UP  647 

by  Paul  Winterton,  read  by  Michael  Laurence, 
4R. 

Unlike  the  author's  earlier  mysteries,  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  boats.  It  concerns  the  mur¬ 
der  of  a  Sunday  painter  in  his  studio,  and  the 
detective,  in  a  brilliant  piece  of  deduction, 
identifies  the  killer  between  two  suspects  with 
unimpeachable  alibis.  (In  the  same  container: 
The  Case  of  the  Phantom  Fortune  by  Erie 
Stanley  Gardner.) 

GIVE  US  OUR  YEARS  660 

by  Margaret  Culkin  Banning,  read  by  Dale 
Carter,  5R. 

The  elegant,  assured,  successful  wife  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  businessman  was  a  splendid  man¬ 
ager,  but  as  time  went  on  she  found  that  she 


could  not  control  the  approach  of  age  or  the 
lives  of  her  children.  The  setting  of  this  novel 
of  the  upper  classes  is  Chicago  after  World 
War  II. 

THE  GOLDEN  KEEL  716 

by  Desmond  Bagley,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 

This  outstanding  adventure  story  is  notable 
for  its  emphasis  on  sailing  a  small  boat  from 
Africa  to  Italy  and  back.  The  prize  is  gold — 
Mussolini's  personal  treasure,  which  has  been 
hidden  since  the  war — and  the  opposition  con¬ 
sists  of  various  unsavory  international  types. 
An  Italian  countess  adds  a  romantic  note  to 
the  action. 

HANG  THE  LITTLE  MAN  751 

by  John  Creasey,  read  by  Robert  Harris,  5R. 

That  the  small,  independent  shopkeepers  of 
London  were  being  preyed  upon  by  an  or¬ 
ganized  gang,  Superintendent  Roger  West 
felt  sure.  He  enlisted  the  help  of  the  brilliant 
pathologist,  Dan  Appleby,  and  the  plot  moves 
carefully  and  skillfully  toward  an  explosive 
climax. 

HERZOG  747 

by  Saul  Bellow,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  9R. 

Highly  praised  by  all  critics,  this  is  a  portrait 
in  depth  of  a  modern  Jew — earnest,  imma¬ 
ture,  clumsy,  thoughtful,  and  forgiving.  In 
two  marriages,  in  an  academic  career,  and  in 
a  search  for  the  significance  of  his  own  life 
he  has  met  only  failure.  His  story  is  told  with 
much  use  of  interior  monologues,  with  full 
cognizance  of  the  sexual  act,  and  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  sprinkling  of  four-letter  words. 

THE  HURRICANE  649 

by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  Norman  Hall, 
read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R. 

In  romance  and  excitement,  this  story  of  the 
South  Seas  bears  comparison  with  Steven¬ 
son’s  work.  A  strong  and  independent  Poly¬ 
nesian  is  the  chief  character,  and  the  climax 
is  the  great  storm,  described  with  a  restraint 
that  makes  it  particularly  impressive. 


IVANHOE  595 

by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
14R. 

England  in  the  time  of  Richard  I  is  the  back¬ 
ground  of  this  brilliant  and  stirring  novel  of 
chivalry.  Among  the  characters  are  Rebecca 
and  Rowena  (two  beautiful  women  who  both 
love  Ivanhoe),  Robin  Hood  the  outlaw,  and 
King  Richard  himself. 

THE  LONG  WHITE  NIGHT  733 

by  Katharine  Scherman,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  6R. 

The  impact  of  modern  civilization  on  a  primi¬ 
tive  people  is  the  theme  of  this  novel  dealing 
with  the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic.  A  surprise 
twist  at  the  end  lends  it  the  character  of  a 
detective  story,  but  in  the  main  it  is  a  tragedy 
whose  chief  protagonist  is  the  bleak,  domi¬ 
nant  landscape. 

MISS  BUNCLE,  MARRIED  629 

by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson,  read  by  Pat  Gil¬ 
bert-Read,  7R. 

The  story  of  Barbara  Buncle  continues  in  this 
delightful,  slyly  humorous  novel.  The  plot 
hinges  on  Miss  Buncle’s  second  attempt  at 
writing.  (In  the  same  container:  Miss  Buncle’s 
Book  by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson.) 

MOBY  DICK  641 

by  Herman  Melville,  read  by  Donald  Madden, 
15R. 

The  classic  adventure  story  of  the  sea  tells 
of  Captain  Ahab’s  obsessive  pursuit  of  the 
white  whale  that  had  taken  off  his  leg.  Rhap¬ 
sodical  chapters  on  the  natural  history  of  the 
whale  are  interspersed  with  the  narration.  At 
the  same  time  the  book  is  an  impressive  al¬ 
legory  of  man’s  struggle  against  the  malig¬ 
nant  forces  of  the  universe. 

MY  FRIEND  FLICKA  598 

by  Mary  Sture-Vasa,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  7R. 

With  the  sure  appeal  of  a  boy-and-horse  corn¬ 
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bination,  this  is  an  outstanding  story.  Family 
life  on  the  ranch,  the  Wyoming  landscape,  and 
Ken's  devotion  to  the  care  and  training  of  his 
colt  are  portrayed  vividly  and  sympathetically. 

OLD  NEW  YORK  720 

by  Edith  Wharton,  read  by  Guy  Repp,  6R. 

Contents:  “False  Dawn,"  a  picture  of  the  city 
in  the  fabulous  1840's;  “The  Old  Maid,"  a 
drama  of  mother-love  under  the  complacent 
surface  of  the  '50’s;  “The  Spark,"  about  a 
husband  trapped  by  a  frivolous  wife  and  the 
petty  social  round;  “New  Year's  Day,"  in 
which  a  poignant  tragedy  is  unsuspected  be¬ 
neath  the  conventional  veneer  of  the  '70’s. 

THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN  700 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  8R. 

The  Reverend  Francis  Prescott,  founder  and 
headmaster  of  an  Episcopal  boarding  school 
for  boys  in  Massachusetts,  is  the  subject  of 
this  readable  novel.  Through  the  journals,  let¬ 
ters,  and  narratives  of  some  of  his  associates, 
friends,  and  enemies,  the  reader  sees  all  as¬ 
pects  of  a  controversial  but  impressive  man. 

A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE  748 

by  A.  J.  Cronin,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence, 
7R. 

The  author's  durable  appeal  is  manifest  in 
this  pleasing  Scottish  story.  After  his  father's 
death,  young  Laurence  is  molded  by  varying 
influences  embodied  in  a  succession  of 
sharply  drawn  characters.  His  fortunes  rise 
and  fall  until  he  succeeds  in  winning  a  uni¬ 
versity  scholarship. 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK  736 

by  Willa  Cather,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  9R. 

A  satisfying  novel  about  the  daughter  of  a 
Swedish  pastor  in  Moonstone,  Colorado.  Al¬ 
though  she  matured  into  a  singing  star  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  Thea  never  outgrew  the 
steadying  influence  of  her  childhood  home 
and  her  mother’s  quiet  goodness. 
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THE  SOUL  OF  KINDNESS  724 

by  Elizabeth  Taylor,  read  by  Mildred  Dunnock, 
5R. 

A  novel  of  character,  set  in  London  and  in  a 
village.  Its  central  personage  is  a  beautiful, 
immature  young  woman,  whose  bland,  unsee¬ 
ing  good  intentions  nearly  wreck  the  lives  of 
those  around  her.  Everyone  conspires  to  pro¬ 
tect  her  until  one  young  woman  makes  her 
face  her  moment  of  truth.  The  story  is  con¬ 
sistently  light  and  free  from  any  real  distress. 

THE  SPIRE  725 

by  William  Golding,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  5R. 

A  best-selling  novel,  this  is  a  parable  of  faith 
and  of  human  potentialities  and  limitations. 
The  scene  is  medieval  and  the  story  occurs 
in  a  sequence  of  dreamlike,  yet  vivid,  epi¬ 
sodes.  Primarily  it  tells  of  Dean  Jocelyn’s 
persistence  in  erecting  a  spire  on  his  cathe¬ 
dral,  in  spite  of  disasters  caused  by  the  basic 
faultiness  of  the  foundation. 

STAR-RAKER  601 

by  Donald  Gordon  Payne,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
6R. 

A  prototype  of  a  supersonic  airliner  is  ready 
for  production  when  it  is  discovered  that  in 
some  way  cancer  develops  in  anything  living 
that  flies  in  the  plane  at  high  altitudes.  This 
story  of  the  efforts  of  a  test  pilot  and  the  girl 
who  loves  him  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  exciting  and  imaginative. 

TAPS  FOR  PRIVATE  TUSSIE  655 

by  Jesse  Stuart,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 

In  this  entertaining  tale  of  Kentucky  moun¬ 
tain  folk,  a  shiftless  young  man  dies  while  in 
the  Army  and  his  widow  receives  the  incred¬ 
ible  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  insurance. 

THIS  IS  GOGGLE;  OR,  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
A  FATHER  699 

by  Bentz  Plagemann,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R. 

A  father  recounts  the  stages  of  his  son’s  de¬ 
velopment  from  the  age  of  ten,  on  the  father's 
return  from  service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
Spiced  with  humorous  exaggeration,  this  is 


still  a  portrait  recognizable  by  all  parents  of 
growing  boys.  (In  the  same  container:  Father 
to  the  Man  by  Bentz  Plagemann.) 

THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC  650 

by  Mary  Stewart,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
7R. 

The  island  of  Corfu  is  considered  by  some  to 
have  been  the  setting  for  “The  Tempest." 
When  Lucy  visits  there,  she  finds  a  retired 
Shakespearean  actor,  a  friendly  dolphin,  and 
a  great  deal  of  sinister  adventure.  The  humor, 
action,  and  suspense  will  delight  Mary  Stew¬ 
art's  fans. 

THUNDERHEAD  599 

by  Mary  Sture-Vasa,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  8R. 

Flicka's  son  is  the  central  figure  in  this  sec¬ 
ond  story  of  the  McLaughlin  ranch.  It  is  full 
of  turbulence  and  difficulty,  and  convincingly 
true  to  life. 

TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD  710 

by  Harper  Lee,  read  by  Helen  Shields,  9R. 

Set  in  a  small  Southern  town  in  the  1930’s, 
this  best-selling  novel  gives  a  faithful  picture 
of  childhood  and  makes  an  eloquent  plea  for 
equality  for  the  Negro  race.  It  is  humorous, 
wise,  and  full  of  insight. 

TOMORROW’S  FIRE  745 

by  Jay  Williams,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  10R. 

The  Third  Crusade  is  the  setting  of  an  unu¬ 
sual  historical  novel,  whose  main  character  is 
a  wandering  poet.  Through  the  medium  of  his 
journals  and  also  in  straight  narration,  the 
author  paints  a  vigorous  picture  of  the  medi¬ 
eval  milieu  and  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  in 
his  charm,  perversity,  bravery,  and  cruelty. 
The  casual  treatment,  sometimes  anachronis¬ 
tic,  recalls  “The  Once  and  Future  King." 

THE  TOMORROW-TAMER  723 

by  Margaret  Laurence,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
6R. 

Ten  short  stories  about  people,  both  black 
and  white,  in  Africa.  The  author  writes  with 
intuition,  complete  honesty,  and  unusually 


clear  style,  and  her  stories  have  form,  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  “slice-of-life"  genre.  Though 
the  setting  is  very  real,  they  are  distinguished 
by  their  universality. 

TRIO  FOR  BLUNT  INSTRUMENTS  637 
by  Rex  Stout,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  5R. 

In  “Kill  Now — Pay  Later,"  Nero  Wolfe  and 
Archie  befriend  a  girl  whose  father,  a  boot- 
black,  is  believed  to  have  committed  murder 
and  suicide.  “Murder  Is  Corny"  concerns  a 
farmer’s  daughter  and  some  sweet  corn  that 
was  not  in  prime  condition  when  picked. 
“Blood  Will  Tell"  is  a  short  story,  which  be¬ 
gins  with  Archie’s  receiving  a  stained  tie  in 
the  mail. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE 
SEA  594 

by  Jules  Verne,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  9R. 

Written  in  1869,  this  science  fiction  novel  is 
almost  prophetic  in  its  account  of  the  first 
submarine,  Nautilus,  whose  skipper,  Captain 
Nemo,  is  a  mad  genius.  The  story  is  replete 
with  excitement  and  adventure. 

WIDOWS  AND  ADMIRALS  735 

by  Louise  Field  Cooper,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 

Primarily  appealing  to  women,  this  diverting 
light  novel  is  set  in  a  Connecticut  seashore 
town  where  the  same  people  have  spent  their 
summers  for  years.  Flanders  Point  has  its 
special  individuality,  as  have  all  of  the  diverse 
human  characters,  so  entertainingly  sketched. 

WITH  EQUAL  GRACE  726 

by  Rhoda  Truax,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  6R. 

The  birth  of  a  granddaughter  coincides  with 
the  reappearance  of  an  old  flame  to  turn 
Trina’s  thoughts  back  to  her  past.  The  girl¬ 
hood  friend  with  whom  Trina  is  staying  and 
the  other  grandmother,  Bill,  are  in  similar 
reminiscent  moods,  mostly  on  the  subject 
of  sex.  This  is  a  very  feminine  novel  of 
the  women’s-magazine  type,  in  which  each 
woman  faces  a  crisis  of  some  sort. 
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JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

THE  AMERICAN  MOTHER  GOOSE  635 

Compiled  by  Ray  Wood,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  VaR. 

Rhyming  games,  counting  songs,  and  non¬ 
sense  jingles  beloved  by  children  all  over  the 
country.  For  grades  1-4.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.) 

B-G,  FIGHTER  OF  GOLIATHS  749 

by  Gertrude  Samuels,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
5R. 

The  career  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  is 
the  framework  for  a  dramatic,  yet  simple  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  dream  and  the  reality  of  the 
Jews’  return  to  their  ancient  homeland.  The 
author  shows  Ben-Gurion’s  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  and  gives  arguments  on  both 
sides  of  the  Arab-lsraeli  struggle.  For  grade 
7  and  up. 

GUARDIANS  OF  LIBERTY:  SAM  ADAMS  AND 
JOHN  HANCOCK  678 

by  Olga  Hall-Quest,  read  by  Jim  Van  Sickle, 

4R. 

The  dissimilar  personalities  of  two  patriots 
are  illumined  by  anecdotes  and  tidbits  of  in¬ 
formation,  and  Boston  and  its  environs  in 
Revolutionary  times  are  made  real  to  the  his¬ 
tory  student.  For  grades  5-8. 

INDIAN  CAPTIVE;  the  story  of  Mary  Jemi- 
son  715 

by  Lois  Lenski,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 

A  white  child,  captured  by  Indians  in  1758, 
was  taken  from  her  Pennsylvania  home  to  a 
Seneca  village  in  New  York  State.  This  account 
of  the  early  years  of  her  captivity  is  full  of 
details  of  the  way  of  life  of  the  Senecas  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  For  grades  6-9. 

JOHN  MARSHALL,  THE  GREAT  CHIEF  JUS¬ 
TICE  681 

by  Caroline  Tucker,  pseud.,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  4R. 

An  introduction  to  the  patriot  who  served  the 
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Supreme  Court  for  thirty-four  years.  His  ca¬ 
reer  included  service  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
American  Revolution,  member  of  the  Virginia 
legislature  and  the  U.  S.  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  Secretary  of  State.  A  note  de¬ 
scribes  briefly  four  cases  that  reflect  Mar¬ 
shall’s  philosophy  of  law  and  government.  For 
grades  6-9. 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK  608 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
7R. 

Twenty-eight  stories  of  magic  and  enchant¬ 
ment,  only  a  few  of  which  are  universally 
familiar.  For  grades  4-6. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  693 

by  Franklin  Mering  Reck,  read  by  Delmar 
Neutzman,  5R. 

Describes  in  a  graphic  manner  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  various  modes  of  transportation, 
bringing  each  form  up  to  date.  For  grades  5-9. 

STORIES  OF  FAVORITE  OPERAS  707 
by  Clyde  Robert  Bulla,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
3R. 

The  stories  of  23  of  the  best  known  and  most 
popular  operas  are  presented  in  a  direct,  sim¬ 
plified  manner  which  makes  it  easy  to  follow 
even  the  most  complicated  plot.  A  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  each  tells  of  the  opera’s  original 
and  first  performance,  and  there  are  bio¬ 
graphical  notes  on  the  composers.  For  grades 
5-8. 

THOSE  WHO  CARE  708 

by  Laura  Nelson  Baker,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  5R. 

A  presentation  of  the  challenging  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  social  group  work — a  means  of 
helping  people  who  do  not  get  along  well  in 
society.  The  author  describes  the  various 
types,  including  disturbed  children,  the  re¬ 
tarded  or  mentally  ill,  the  physically  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  aged,  with  numerous  case 
histories  by  way  of  illustration.  In  the  same 
way,  the  organizations  which  work  with  groups 
are  introduced.  For  grades  9-12. 


TOLD  UNDER  THE  GREEN  UMBRELLA  635 
Compiled  by  Association  for  Childhood  Edu¬ 
cation  International,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  2VzR. 

The  best  versions  of  26  fairy  tales,  all  old 
favorites  with  young  children.  For  grades  K-3. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  American  Mother 
Goose.) 

THE  WALLS  OF  WINDY  TROY;  a  biography  of 
Heinrich  Schliemann  675 

by  Marjorie  Braymer,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R. 

There  is  excitement  in  this  account  of  a  poor 
boy  who  made  money  and  learned  languages 
in  order  to  realize  his  dream  of  showing  that 
Homer's  Troy  and  Mycenae  had  once  really 
existed.  The  story  of  his  dedicated  struggle 
reveals  the  author’s  deep  enthusiasm  for  the 
Homeric  epics.  Of  interest  to  adults  also,  it 
is  intended  for  grades  7-9. 

YANKEE  DOODLE’S  COUSINS  713 

by  Anne  Malcolmson,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  4R. 

The  stories  of  some  of  the  heroes  of  Ameri¬ 
can  folklore  have  been  retold  with  a  hearty 
enjoyment  of  their  absurdities  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  subjects  include  Tony  Beaver, 
Paul  Bunyan,  Mike  Fink,  John  Henry,  Davy 
Crocket,  and  Pecos  Bill.  For  grades  5-9. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

ACROSS  FIVE  APRILS  691 

by  Irene  Hunt,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 

Jethro  was  only  nine  when  the  Civil  War  be¬ 
gan,  but  when  his  brothers  had  gone  to  fight, 
two  for  the  North  and  one  for  the  South,  and 
his  father  had  a  heart  attack,  he  shouldered 
a  man’s  work  on  the  farm.  This  vivid  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  crucial  period  in  American  his¬ 
tory  is  based  on  stories  and  records  from  the 
author's  own  family.  For  grades  6-10. 

BALLAD  OF  CALAMITY  CREEK  714 

by  Elisabeth  Hamilton  Friermood,  read  by  Eu¬ 
genia  Rawls,  4R. 

Instead  of  returning  to  college  for  her  sopho¬ 


more  year,  Ann  Todd  went  to  teach  in  the 
Kentucky  mountains,  where  she  learned  a 
great  deal.  Handicraft,  balladry,  and  the  per¬ 
sonalities  of  the  mountaineers  were  all  re¬ 
warding  fields,  ending  in  romance  for  Ann. 
For  grades  7-9. 

THE  BLACK  JOKE  676 

by  Farley  Mowat,  read  by  Michael  Clarke  Lau¬ 
rence,  4R. 

The  fastest  fishing  schooner  in  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  is  the  heroine  of  a  stirring  story,  in 
which  Captain  Jonathan  Spence  and  his  son 
and  nephew  become  involved  with  rum  run¬ 
ners.  It  is  enriched  by  the  Newfoundland  dia¬ 
lect  and  way  of  life  in  the  1930’s.  For  grades 
7-9. 

THE  COSSACKS  694 

by  Barbara  Bartos-Hoppner,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  7R. 

In  this  solid,  rather  demanding  story,  the  cen¬ 
tral  figure  is  Yermak,  leader  of  a  plundering 
band  of  Cossacks  who  swept  into  Siberia  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Admiring  young  Mitya, 
who  joins  them,  sees  imagined  glory  turn  to 
brutality  and  treachery,  and  begins  to  realize 
the  responsibilities  of  men  for  one  another. 
For  grades  7-9. 

DARK  SUNSHINE  677 

by  Dorothy  Lyons,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 

When  her  family  moved  to  an  Arizona  ranch, 
Blythe  was  indifferent  because  polio  had  left 
her  with  a  crippled  leg.  But  school  and  home 
life  gained  a  new  dimension  as  she  became 
interested  in  riding.  This  is  a  good  family 
story,  with  an  exciting  horse  race  as  climax. 
For  grades  7-9. 

GIRL  WITH  A  PEN,  CHARLOTTE 

BRONTE  740 

by  Elisabeth  Kyle,  pseud.,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert- 
Read,  4R. 

The  author  of  Jane  Eyre  is  vividly  pictured  in 
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her  life  at  Haworth  parsonage,  Yorkshire,  then 
as  a  shy,  lonely  student  in  Brussels,  and  fi¬ 
nally  as  a  novelist  when  the  three  sisters  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  having  their  books  published.  De¬ 
lightful  to  read,  this  fictionalized  treatment  is 
also  a  good  introduction  to  the  work  of  the 
Brontes.  For  grades  6-9. 

HE  SERVED  TWO  MASTERS  679 

by  Adolf  Haller,  read  by  Larry  Robinson,  4R. 

This  historical  narrative  purports  to  be  the 
reminiscences,  written  in  old  age,  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  boy  who  was  actually  a  page  of  Cortes 
and  was  given  to  the  Emperor  Montezuma. 
It  presents  the  conquest  of  Mexico  in  thought¬ 
ful,  readable  fashion,  particularly  Orteguilla's 
doubts  about  the  rightness  of  imposing  Chris¬ 
tianity  by  force  on  uncomprehending  Indians. 
For  grades  7-10. 

HILLS  END  728 

by  Ivan  Southall,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 

Through  a  freak  accident  in  an  isolated  min¬ 
ing  town  in  Australia,  seven  children  find 
themselves  cut  off,  with  no  one  else  to  de¬ 
pend  on.  Their  individual  reactions  to  the  dan¬ 
gers,  fear,  and  mounting  tensions  are  percep¬ 
tively  told,  and  their  success  in  surviving  and 
even  starting  to  rebuild  the  town  makes  a 
gripping  story.  For  grades  6-9. 

I,  ADAM  688 

by  Jean  Fritz,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  5R. 

Through  with  schooling,  fifteen-year-old  Adam 
undertakes  to  manage  the  new  farm  while  his 
father  is  absent  on  his  last  whaling  voyage. 
Adam  copes  with  the  unscrupulous  former 
owner  of  the  farm,  is  befriended  by  a  school 
teacher,  and  gradually  finds  his  dreams  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  new  shape.  For  grades  6-9. 

ICE  FALCON  680 

by  Rita  Ritchie,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 
Britain  and  Iceland  in  the  time  of  the  Vikings 
are  made  very  real  in  this  colorful  story. 
Young  Kurt,  bound  on  a  dangerous  mission, 
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stows  away  on  a  Viking  ship  and  meets  with 
lively  adventures.  For  grades  6-9. 

JO’S  BOYS  604 

by  Louisa  May  Alcott,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den,  7R. 

Follows  the  lives  of  Nat  and  Dan,  Tommy, 
Daisy  and  Demi,  and  Nan,  as  they  reached 
maturity.  For  grades  6-8. 

KATHARINE  LESLIE  692 

by  Audrey  White  Beyer,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert- 
Read,  5R. 

The  heroine  of  this  historical  romance  is  an 
English  girl  of  sixteen,  who  escapes  to  Amer¬ 
ica  from  unjust  imprisonment  and  becomes  a 
governess  in  a  wealthy  Tory  household.  The 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  brings  exciting 
events,  which  show  her  the  rightness  of  the 
colonists'  cause.  For  grades  8-12. 

A  LITTLE  PRINCESS  727 

by  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  5R. 

A  Victorian  charm  pervades  this  Cinderella 
story  of  Sara  Crewe,  a  make-believe  princess 
who  suddenly  became  a  slavey,  and  then 
found  good  fortune  again.  Little  girls  will 
dream  over  it  as  happily  as  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers  did.  For  grades  4-6. 

THE  LOUD,  RESOUNDING  SEA  674 

by  Frank  Bonham,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  3R. 

This  lively  sea  story  concerns  the  friendship 
between  a  young  laboratory  worker  and  a  fe¬ 
male  dolphin  who  saves  him  from  drowning. 
The  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  in 
La  Jolla,  California,  makes  an  interesting  and 
informative  background.  For  grades  6-9. 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  BELLS  706 

by  Jane  Flory,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  3R. 

Life  in  a  Japanese  family  of  today  is  realis¬ 
tically  described  in  this  pleasant  story.  It 
tells  of  twelve-year-old  Setsuko's  hopes  and 
dreams,  her  good  times  and  bad,  and  her 
yearning  to  be  an  artist,  a  vocation  which  her 
mother  considers  quite  unsuitable  for  a  girl. 
For  grades  4-7. 


OUR  YEAR  BEGAN  IN  APRIL  682 

by  Meredith  Reed,  read  by  Elspeth  Eric,  4R. 

The  narrator  tells  of  her  life  from  eleven  to 
sixteen,  when  her  father  was  a  Methodist 
minister  in  three  small  towns  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  This  is  a  warm,  cheerful  chronicle  of 
a  happy  family  in  the  early  years  of  this  cen¬ 
tury.  For  grades  6-9. 

PORTRAIT  OF  LISETTE  683 

by  Elisabeth  Kyle,  pseud.,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  4R. 

The  French  painter,  Madame  Lebrun,  is  the 
subject  of  a  pleasing  biographical  novel.  As 
a  talented  young  artist,  she  became  Marie 
Antoinette’s  favorite  court  painter,  but  the 
Revolution  forced  her  to  leave  France.  For 
grades  6-9. 

REBEL  SPURS  689 

by  Alice  Mary  Norton,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
5R. 

After  fighting  in  the  Confederate  Army,  Drew 
Rennie  rode  West  to  find  the  father  he  had 
never  known.  Trying  to  prove  his  worth  be¬ 
fore  revealing  his  identity,  he  let  himself  in 
for  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  A  Kentucky  horse 
is  one  of  the  personalities  in  this  gripping 
story  for  grades  7-9. 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TWELVES  684 
by  Pauline  Clarke,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert-Read, 
4R. 

In  this  engrossing  fantasy,  a  box  of  old  wooden 
soldiers  is  found  in  the  attic  of  a  house  in  York¬ 
shire,  where  the  Morley  family  have  moved. 
Eight-year-old  Max  discovers  that  the  soldiers 
can  come  alive  and  spends  fascinated  hours 
observing  them  and  hearing  their  story.  Even¬ 
tually  it  is  proved  that  they  were  toys  of  the 
Bronte  children  in  nearby  Haworth.  For  grades 
3-7. 

THE  ROCK  AND  THE  WILLOW  685 

by  Mildred  Lee,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 

The  story  of  a  girl’s  growing  up  is  told  against 
the  background  of  a  one-mule  farm  in  Ala¬ 
bama  during  the  1930's.  Enie  Singleton  is  a 
believable  and  sympathetic  character  who 


struggles  with  hard  work  and  poverty,  the 
grief  of  her  mother’s  death,  and  a  longing 
for  a  better  life.  In  the  end  she  achieves  her 
ambition  to  attend  college.  For  grades  7-10. 

SEA  FEVER  690 

by  K.  M.  Peyton,  pseud.,  read  by  Michael 
Clarke  Laurence,  5R. 

In  this  suspenseful  story,  set  on  the  east  coast 
of  England,  fifteen-year-old  Max  faces  the 
death  of  his  father  and  the  need  to  support 
the  family  and  to  pay  off  a  debt.  Good  char¬ 
acterization,  along  with  plenty  of  action, 
makes  a  rousing  book.  For  grades  7-9. 

THE  SHINTY  BOYS  686 

by  Margaret  MacPherson,  read  by  Bucky  Koz¬ 
low,  5R. 

The  game  of  shinty  was  the  favorite  sport  of 
Neil  Nicolson  and  his  friends,  who  lived  on 
the  Isle  of  Skye.  When  a  lack  of  school  funds 
threatened  to  deprive  them  of  their  fun,  they 
undertook  to  raise  money  for  equipment  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer.  The  story  of  their  efforts  and 
their  difficulties  presents  a  vivid  picture  of 
life  in  the  Scottish  community.  For  grades  5-8. 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON  603 
by  Johann  David  Wyss,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
7R. 

Popular  for  several  generations,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  Swiss  clergyman,  his  wife,  and  four 
boys,  who  were  cast  away  on  a  desert  island. 
Their  ingenuity  enabled  them  to  overcome  all 
dangers  and  to  make  a  happy  home.  For 
grades  5-8. 

WHO  WANTS  MUSIC  ON  MONDAY?  687 
by  Mary  Stolz,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  5R. 
A  solid,  thought-provoking  story  of  family  life, 
with  humorous  touches.  Artistically  talented, 
nonconformist  Cassie,  her  older  sister,  who 
has  beauty  but  no  brains,  the  brother  away  at 
college,  and  their  rather  snobbish  mother  are 
clearly  revealed  in  thought  and  conversation. 
For  grade  7  and  up. 
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ARTIE  AND  PINK  MARSH  2392 

By  George  Ade,  2  reels. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  and  two  short 
novels  by  one  of  America's  finest  yarn  spin¬ 
ners. 

THE  BLOOD  STREAM  2390 

by  Isaac  Asimov,  3  reels. 

Authoritative  writing  in  bringing  a  technical 
subject  within  the  grasp  of  the  layman. 

CAN  SMALL  BUSINESS  SURVIVE?  2502 

by  Senator  William  Proxmire,  2  reels. 

Sums  up  the  plight  of  the  small  businessman 
and  points  the  direction  of  the  future  for  him. 

CLEOPATRA  OF  EGYPT  2358 

by  Leonora  Hornblow,  2  reels. 

An  exciting  history  of  the  life,  loves,  and  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  extraordinary  woman  whose 
name  has  become  the  symbol  for  romance. 

THE  ENAMELED  WISHBONE  499 

by  Robert  Henderson,  2  reels. 

Stories  and  essays  from  the  pages  of  the 
"New  Yorker."  Most  deal  with  the  oddities 
of  life  in  the  metropolis. 

THE  END  OF  AN  ALLIANCE  2346 

by  Ronald  Steel,  2  reels. 

An  assessment  of  Europe’s  new  resistance  to 
America,  and  a  discussion  of  our  old  alliances 
with  Europe. 

THE  FEDERAL  UNION  2382 

by  Hicks,  Mowry,  and  Burke,  11  reels. 

History  of  the  early  days  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  GROUP 

by  Mary  McCarthy,  5  reels. 

This  much  talked  about  best-seller  deals  with 
what  happened  to  seven  members  of  the  class 
of  '33  in  the  ten  years  after  their  graduation 
from  Vassar. 

LABOR  TODAY  2373 

by  B.  J.  Widick,  3  reels. 

A  contemporary  view  of  the  successes  and 
failures,  real  and  ideological,  of  today’s  work¬ 
ing  unions. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC  2376 

2  reels. 

The  50th  anniversary  issue  of  this  noted  pub¬ 
lication. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION  2381 

by  Leonard  White,  8  reels. 

A  well  known  administrator  writes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  layman  to  bring  life  and  interest 
to  this  ever  expanding  field. 

RALEIGH  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
by  David  B.  Quinn,  3  reels.  2383 

An  evaluation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  influence 
on  the  expansion  of  the  far  flung  British  Em¬ 
pire  during  the  Elizabethan  era. 

REMEMBER  TO  REMEMBER  2378 

by  Henry  Miller,  6  reels. 

Glimpses  of  the  American  scene  as  viewed  by 
Miller  during  the  mid-1940’s. 

THE  SCANDALOUS  MR.  BENNETT  2349 

by  Richard  O’Connor,  3  reels. 

The  career  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Jr.,  a 
giant  among  giants  in  the  history  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world. 

TWO  YEARS  BEFORE  THE  MAST  2347 

by  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr.,  6  reels. 

A  Cambridge  bred,  Harvard  educated  man  be¬ 
comes  a  common  sailor  for  reasons  of  health 
and  writes  of  his  life  at  sea  in  the  1830’s. 

THE  WORLD  WE  LIVE  IN  2387 

Life  Magazine,  2  reels. 

Intelligently  written  book  on  earth  science  for 
people  of  all  ages. 
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I  I  751  Hang  the  Little  Man — John  Creasey 
I  I  752  As  Sounding  Brass — Alan  T.  Nolan 
I  l  753  Cow  People — James  Frank  Dobie 

Magazines 

Current  issues  of  the  following  periodicals,  recorded  on  talk¬ 
ing-book  records  at  16  2/3  r.p.m.  are  available  from  all  Re¬ 


gional  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  Check  the  box  only  if  you  are 
not  already  receiving  the  magazine  regularly  from  your  li¬ 
brary.  (Be  sure  your  check  marks  do  not  run  over  into  other 
boxes.) 

I  I  American  Heritage  (bimonthly) 

I  I  The  Atlantic  (monthly) 

I  I  Changing  Times  (monthly) 

I  I  Dialogue 

I  I  Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly) 

I  I  The  Episcopalian  (monthly) 

I  I  Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

f  I  Harper's  Magazine  (monthly) 

I  I  Holiday  (monthly) 

I  I  Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

I  I  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly) 

I  I  News  of  the  Week  in  Review  (weekly) 

I  I  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

I  I  Reader’s  Digest  (monthly) 

I  I  Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

I  I  Sports  Illustrated  (weekly).  This  magazine  will  be  re¬ 
leased  every  four  weeks,  with  the  four  issues  in  a 
single  container. 


BE  SURE  TO  COMPLETE  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  ON  PAGE  39  AND 
RETURN  IT  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  FORM  TO  YOUR  REGIONAL  LIBRARY 


“I  do  not  distinguish  by  the  eye ,  but  by 
the  mind,  which  is  the  proper  judge  of 
the  man  — seneca 


for  your  information 

Just  as  we  use  bridges  to  cross  from  one  place 
to  another  and  ladders  to  climb  from  one  level 
to  another,  so  in  the  realm  of  libraries  the  con¬ 
cept  of  bridges  and  ladders  is  used  to  expand 
the  reading  interests  of  borrowers. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  concerned  by  oc¬ 
casionally  receiving  books  from  your  Regional 
Library  for  the  Blind  which  you  did  not  re¬ 
quest.  This  is  not  just  a  whim  of  the  librarian 
but  an  attempt  to  broaden  your  use  of  the  li¬ 
brary’s  resources,  and  your  own  horizons  in 
the  bargain. 

All  of  us  get  in  a  rut  in  our  reading  habits 
from  time  to  time.  Perhaps  we  are  there  be¬ 
cause  we  want  to  be,  but  perhaps  only  because 
no  one  gave  us  a  shove  out.  In  a  public  library, 
the  librarian  comes  face  to  face  with  her  bor¬ 


rowers  and  can  give  personal  reader’s  advisory 
service.  Your  regional  librarian  seldom  has 
this  advantage. 

To  help  you  bridge  from  your  interest  in 
one  subject  over  to  another  or  to  enable  you 
to  progress  from  an  elementary  to  a  more  ad¬ 
vanced  level  of  a  subject,  the  librarian  titillates 
your  curiosity  with  books  which  you  did  not 
select.  As  a  professional  person,  he  has  this 
responsibility  to  his  readers. 


special  announcements 

Five  years  of  study  and  research  have  culmi¬ 
nated  in  a  new  publishing  program  which  will 
make  available  for  purchase  a  series  of  large- 
type  books  of  general  interest.  The  books  are 
designed  for  those  who,  because  of  visual  dis¬ 
ability,  cannot  read  conventional  type  sizes. 
Texts  for  the  books  will  be  photographically 
enlarged  to  18-point  type  (the  largest  type  size 
used  in  our  Experiment  Largetype,  Talking 
Book  Topics,  March  1965),  printed  by  offset 
lithography,  and  bound  in  8V2  by  11 -inch  vol¬ 
umes.  Profiles  in  Courage  by  John  F.  Kennedy, 
the  first  in  the  series,  will  be  published  this 
month.  For  further  information  write:  Keith 
Jennison  Books,  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  575  Lex¬ 
ington  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


Whether  they  till  a  large  acreage  or  putter 
around  in  a  backyard  vegetable  garden,  our 
blind  readers  have  made  repeated  requests  for 
more  information  on  farming.  In  response  to 
this  need  the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  announces  that  Farm  Journal  will 
be  available  on  talking-book  records  in  the 
regional  libraries  beginning  with  the  April 
1965  issue.  Of  interest  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  this  monthly  magazine  features  articles 
and  reports  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  living. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  sectional  problems 
in  the  five  separate  print  editions  which  will 
be  combined  in  the  recorded  version. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bi-monthly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Send  all 
changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancel¬ 
lations  to  your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New 
York,  and  additional  mailing  offices. 
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A  LITTLE  LEARNING 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 

There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again. 

I  take  my  title  from  these  familiar  lines  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Pope’s  Essay  on  Criticism.  The  Pierian 
spring  was  the  spring  in  North  Thessaly  from 
which  the  Muses  drank  and  so  refreshed  the 
wisdom  and  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences  with 
which  they  inspired  the  human  race.  It  was  the 
symbol  of  pure  learning  and  revered  as  such  in 
Greek  mythology.  It  was  the  fons  et  origo  of  a 
culture  that  exalted  truth,  beauty,  reason,  and 
freedom,  that  became  the  foundation  of  western 
civilization,  and  that  still  inspires  the  free  na¬ 
tions  in  their  effort  to  preserve  that  civilization. 

We  have  done  away  with  this  mythology  and 
with  it,  I  sometimes  think,  all  but  done  away 
with  the  culture  that  supported  it  (and  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  it)  as  well.  We  have  made  a  monkey 
out  of  Prometheus  with  our  cyclotrons.  We  have 
left  Mercury  in  the  lurch  with  our  jets.  We  have 
discarded  the  Muses  and  their  spring  for  teach¬ 
ers  and  books,  and  we  are  in  the  process  of 
discarding  the  teachers  and  books  for  television 
and  other  mechanical  marvels.  We  might  better 
express  Alexander  Pope’s  sentiments  as  follows: 

A  little  learning  is  a  difficult  thing — 

How  far  is  it  to  the  Pierian  spring? 

Let’s  have  a  quick  one  at  the  nearest  bar, 

Or  better  still,  curb-service  in  the  car. 

Or  we  might  render  it: 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing: 

There  may  be  poison  in  the  Pierian  spring! 

They  say  it’s  Greek,  but  when  we  hear  it 
gushin’, 

It  sounds  to  us  suspiciously  like  Russian! 

This  is  a  strange  state  of  mind,  is  it  not,  for  a 
people  who  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
(1647)  adopted  the  first  general  education  act 
in  modern  times  and  founded  nine  colleges  be¬ 
fore  achieving  their  independence.  It  is  a  strange 
state  of  mind  for  the  descendants  of  Puritans 
who  recognized  ignorance  as  the  chief  weapon 
of  “that  old  deluder,  Satan,”  and  the  heirs  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  who  saw  it  as  the  chief  instru- 


ment  of  dictators  and  despots.  It  is  a  paradox  in 
a  nation  that  has  led  the  world  in  bringing  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  to  its  citizens  and  today 
sends  more  of  them  to  school  and  college  than 
any  other  free  people  has  ever  done  in  history . . . 

Is  learning  safe?  That  is  a  question  we  often 
hear  nowadays,  and  there  are  some  Americans 
who  have  concluded  in  the  negative.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  are  accused  of  subversive 
activities,  textbooks  are  banned,  teachers  are 
suspected  for  what  they  do  and  say  not  merely 
as  individual  citizens  but  as  members  of  their 
profession.  If  a  little  learning  is  dangerous,  a  lot 
of  learning  is  much  more  dangerous.  It  will 


destroy  our  faith  and  make  us  traitors  to  our 
country. 

I  believe  that  the  people  who  talk  this  way 
prove  better  than  any  evidence  I  have  offered 
here  that  Alexander  Pope  was  right.  Books 
won’t  stay  banned.  They  won’t  burn.  Ideas 
won’t  go  to  jail.  In  the  long  run  of  history,  the 
censor  and  the  inquisitor  have  always  lost.  The 
only  sure  weapon  against  bad  ideas  is  better 
ideas.  The  source  of  better  ideas  is  wisdom. 
The  surest  path  to  wisdom  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion  .  .  . 

Essays  on  Education  by  Alfred  Whitney  Griswold, 
Yale  University  Press,  1954. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  IMPOSSIBLE 

Book  selection  is  not  a  uniformly  difficult,  and 
hence  not  a  uniformly  easy  process  either.  And 
I  think  most  of  us  are  prepared  to  accept  that 
retrospective  book  selection  is  easier  than  cur¬ 
rent  book  selection.  Time  and  society  have  ren¬ 
dered  their  withering  judgments  on  the  older 
books,  have  eliminated  the  transient,  the  ephem¬ 
eral,  and  have  given  a  stamp  of  approval  and 
permanence  (sometimes  an  erratic  perma¬ 
nence)  to  the  survivors.  But  no  such  perspective 
is  there  to  help  us  with  the  current  books,  and 
both  society’s  hurried  mass  judgments  (such  as 
the  best-seller  lists)  and  the  unpredictable  irasci¬ 
bility  or  benignity  of  the  more  critical  reviewers 
may  mislead  us  in  any  one  of  several  direc¬ 
tions  . . . 

Where  book  selection  gets  really  tough  (and 
reviewing  too,  I  might  add)  is  when  one  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  creative  writing — poetry,  fic¬ 
tion,  drama,  perhaps  some  philosophy,  history. 
Every  man’s  judgment  is  not  as  good  as  the 
next’s,  but  no  one’s  is  certain.  How,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  do  you  assess  a  new  play?  Can  you 
measure  the  new  dramatist  against  Shakespeare 
or  Shaw,  or  even  Arthur  Miller?  What  would 
you  prove,  if  you  could?  Subject  content  is  no 
help  here,  either.  You  cannot  decide  on  the 
basis  of  whether  the  library  needs  another  play 
about  infidelity  or  doctors,  miscegenation  or 


religion.  The  play,  the  novel,  the  poem  is  only 
measurable  against  itself,  and  perhaps  against 
what  we  know  of  ourselves  and  the  world  around 
us,  today  and  down  through  all  the  yesterdays. 
It  is  never  easy  to  spot  winners  .  .  . 

The  process  of  book  selection  is  concerned 
not  only  with  quality  but  quantity.  We  need  not 
only  specific  titles,  but  adequate  representation 
of  a  subject  area  and  varying  quantities  of  those 
titles  to  meet  the  varying  intensities  of  interest 
and  demand.  It  is  when  we  include  that  quantity 
factor  that  our  proposition  begins  to  look  dubi¬ 
ous.  Does  the  “easier”  selection  problem  result 
necessarily  in  better  collections  in  the  large  li¬ 
braries?  Well  yes,  it  does  to  a  degree,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  always  easier  to  find  on  the  shelves 
of  a  large  library  the  book  one  wants  when  one 
wants  it,  than  it  is  in  the  smaller  library — 
whether  that  book  be  fairly  current  or  a  classic. 
In  general,  the  large  libraries  have  not  licked 
the  quantity  problem  (at  least  in  direct  relation 
to  quality)  than  have  their  brethren  .  .  . 

What  I  am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  book  se¬ 
lection,  like  literature  itself,  is  a  creative,  im¬ 
aginative  process,  ever-changing  and  subject  to 
great  imprecision.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  do  the 
job  at  all  well,  be  forever  retracing  our  footsteps 
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BOOK  SELECTION  AND  CENSORSHIP— continued 


to  correct  human  error,  misjudgments,  omis¬ 
sions.  And  we  must  always  be  peering  into  the 
present  and  the  future  in  an  attempt  to  under¬ 
stand  the  continual  developments  in  this  in¬ 
credible  world  of  words  from  which  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  select  that  part  which  has  meaning. 

Excerpts  from  a  talk  delivered  by  Eric  Moon  at  the 
Virginia  Library  Association  Conference,  November 
20,  1964;  printed  by  permission  of  the  author. 


In  the  program  of  providing  reading  material 
for  the  blind  administered  by  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  the  policy  of 
book  selection  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
interests  and  needs  of  blind  library  users  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  sighted  readers. 

Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Bollenbacher,  Selection  and 
Publications  Officer,  and  her  staff  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  selection  of  braille,  talking  books, 
and  tape  recordings  reproduced  with  federal 
funds.  The  selection  is  guided  by  suggestions 
and  comments  from  blind  readers,  recommen¬ 
dations  from  advisory  groups  composed  of  li¬ 
brarians,  editors,  and  publishers,  and  evalua¬ 
tions  by  national  reviewing  periodicals. 

The  situation  in  the  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  balanced  collection  of  books  and 
magazines  for  the  Regional  Libraries  for  the 
Blind  is  similar  to  that  faced  by  small  public 
libraries  serving  a  wide  range  of  reader  inter¬ 
ests.  Variety,  quality,  and  quantity  are  the 
important  factors  to  be  considered.  This  chal¬ 
lenge  is  faced  every  day  with  every  decision. 

Listed  below  are  tape  recordings  of  books  on  book 
selection  and  censorship: 

CENSORSHIP  OF  BOOKS  by  David  Fellman. 
Tape  No.  1351,  1  reel. 

THE  FIRST  FREEDOM;  liberty  and  justice  in 
the  world  of  reading  by  Robert  B.  Downs. 
Tape  No.  2224. 

THE  LIFETIME  READING  PLAN  by  Clifton  Fadi- 
man.  Tape  No.  373,  4  reels. 
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LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Regional  Librarian:  Florence  Grannis 

Beginning  service  July  1,  1960,  the  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  is  the  newest  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
It  took  over  work  done  formerly  for  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  Illinois  Braille  and  Sightsaving 
School,  Jacksonville.  And  it  began  serving  the 
blind  during  an  unexpectedly  difficult  period.  In 
February  1960  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
moved  into  its  six  story  building,  which  caught 
fire  shortly  after  and  required  extensive  re¬ 
modeling.  Along  with  other,  older  departments 
of  the  Commission,  the  library  opened  in  the 
midst  of  the  remodeling. 

While  the  activities  of  the  Library  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  are  relatively 
complex,  the  objective  itself  is  simple:  to  send 
the  books  wanted  by  the  borrowers  when  they 
want  them,  whether  braille,  talking  books,  tape, 
or  large  type. 

One  activity  of  the  library  is  the  distribution 
of  talking-book  machines.  This  is  done  pri¬ 
marily  by  members  of  the  Hawkeye  chapter  of 
the  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America.  The  Pio¬ 
neers,  and  other  telephone  people,  test  talking- 
book  machines  sent  to  them  for  borrowers,  de¬ 
liver  and  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  machines, 
repair  them,  replace  needles,  help  borrowers 
become  acquainted  with  the  books  available 
from  the  library,  pick  up  inactive  talking-book 
machines,  collect  overdue  books,  contact  indi¬ 
viduals  never  previously  served  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  do  whatever  else  is  required  for  good 


Volunteer  Telephone  Pioneer  repairs  a  talking- 
book  machine  for  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind 


service  for  borrowers.  Once  yearly  a  two-day 
seminar  is  conducted  for  the  Pioneers.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  director  and  the  librarian  attend  Pio¬ 
neer  meetings  throughout  the  state  to  become 
better  acquainted  with  these  people  who  pro¬ 
vide  such  a  valuable  extension  of  the  services  of 
the  Des  Moines  office. 

Another  area  of  service  of  the  library  is  the 
transcription  of  materials  into  braille,  tape,  and 
large  type.  Most  of  the  textbooks  needed  by 
students  are  prepared  by  volunteers  working 
under  the  direction  of  the  library,  which  co¬ 
ordinates  the  transcription  services  throughout 
the  state.  The  library  also  constantly  recruits 
and  trains  people  to  produce  braille,  tape  re¬ 
cordings,  and  large  type.  Twice  yearly  work¬ 
shops  are  held  for  these  volunteers.  The  typing 
teacher  in  the  Orientation  and  Adjustment  Cen¬ 
ter  of  the  Commission  is  a  braille  expert  and 
directs  the  flow  of  braille  materials  coming 
from  the  transcriber,  going  to  and  from  the 
proofreader,  and  going  to  the  bindery.  On  hand 
also  is  a  Thermoform  machine,  a  donation  to 
the  Commission,  which  is  used  extensively  to 
make  duplicate  copies  of  books,  both  for  the 
library  and  for  individuals  and  institutions 
throughout  the  nation. 

Besides  texts  for  blind  students,  other  kinds 
of  books  are  prepared,  like  those  which  fill  vo¬ 
cational  or  avocational  needs.  Groups  working 
with  the  library  and  the  Commission  to  prepare 
them  include  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  at 


Fort  Madison,  which  has  had  a  transcription 
program  under  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
since  1959.  Another  organization,  the  Iowa 
Lions,  helps  greatly  by  underwriting  some  of  the 
costs  of  transcription  activities  carried  on  at 
Fort  Madison.  The  Jewish  Temple  Sisterhoods 
also  provide  the  nucleus  for  statewide  braille 
service  and  are  invaluable  alike  for  the  braille 
they  produce  and  for  their  instruction  of  new 
transcribers. 

The  library  also  produces  a  quarterly,  the 
Iowa  Transcriber,  which  it  sends  to  all  of  the 
people  transcribing  books  for  the  library. 

One  advantage  of  having  the  library  in  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  is  that  it  brings  the 
blind  student  in  the  Commission’s  student  train¬ 
ing  center  into  valuable  and  useful  contact  with 
the  library.  Student  trainees  learn  stenographic 
skills  in  the  library  where  they  are  treated  as 
though  they  were  paid  staff  members.  Most  of 
them  have  regular  library  periods  and  assign¬ 
ments  to  acquaint  them  with  library  resources 
and  the  efficient  use  of  library  tools.  With 
thousands  of  books  at  their  disposal,  they  gain 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  that  interest  them  and 
also  increase  their  skill  in  braille.  By  the  time 
they  have  completed  their  course  of  training  in 
the  library,  and  they  are  ready  to  go  on  to  col¬ 
lege,  or  to  become  homemakers  or  workers, 
they  have  developed  a  habit  of  using  libraries 
that  will  be  important  to  them  in  maintaining 
their  skills  in  communication  and  in  their  quest 
for  information. 

The  Library  of  the  Iowa  Commission  for  the 
Blind  is  a  library  for  the  blind  in  Iowa.  Its  goal 
is  to  give  library  service  to  its  borrowers  at  least 
as  good  as  that  dispensed  to  sighted  Iowans.  All 
of  the  efforts  of  the  staff  are  directed  toward 
achieving  this  goal. 
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IOWA  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  a  state 
agency  established  to  give  services  to  blind 
persons  who  live  in  Iowa.  It  is  responsible  for 
administering  all  public  programs  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  residential 
school  for  blind  children  and  public  assistance 
for  the  blind. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  tax  dollars  spent 
and  saved,  the  rehabilitation  program  is  the 
most  important  function  of  the  Iowa  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind.  Its  aim  is  to  help  every  em¬ 
ployable  blind  person  in  the  state  to  work  at 
his  full  potential  and  to  earn  his  own  way. 

The  heart  of  the  Commission’s  program  for 
the  blind  is  the  Orientation  and  Adjustment 
Center  to  which  any  adult  blind  person  living 
in  Iowa  can  come  for  training.  In  its  teaching, 
the  Center  adheres  to  the  philosophy  that  blind¬ 
ness  need  not  be  as  tragic  and  limiting  as  most 


tape  volunteers 

IOWA  STATE  PENITENTIARY 

Within  the  confines  of  the  Iowa  State  Peniten¬ 
tiary,  tape  recording  machines  are  going  from 
six  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night.  Perhaps  a 
dozen  men  come  and  go  during  these  hours, 
giving  their  time  and  themselves  to  help  expand 
the  horizons  of  the  sightless. 

The  program  of  recording  for  the  blind  at 
Iowa  State  Penitentiary  began  in  1958  when 
four  inmates  were  sent  to  Des  Moines  to  confer 
with  officials  of  the  Commission  for  the  Blind. 
One  tape  recorder  and  two  brailling  machines 
were  loaned  to  them  by  the  Commission.  Six 
men  then  started  to  learn  braille  and  another 
six  to  record. 

Now  the  Iowa  State  Penitentiary  volunteers 
have  six  tape  recorders  and  regular  assignments, 
one  being  the  recording  of  the  popular  science- 
fiction  magazine  Galaxy.  While  a  high  accept¬ 
ance  rate  has  made  their  work  welcome  and 
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people  consider  it  to  be. 

The  Commission  serves  as  a  central  source 
of  supply  for  a  great  variety  of  specialized  prod¬ 
ucts,  tools,  and  aids  useful  to  the  blind.  Other 
activities  of  the  Commission  are  home  teach¬ 
ing,  vending  stand  training,  home  industries,  a 
register  of  all  known  blind  persons,  and  public 
education. 

The  Commission  believes  that  generalizations 
about  the  blind  as  a  class  are  usually  false  be¬ 
cause  they  are  based  on  preconceptions  and 
prejudice  instead  of  knowledge  and  understand¬ 
ing.  It  holds  that  blind  people  are  essentially 
normal  people  and  that  blindness  in  and  of 
itself  is  not  a  mental  or  psychological  handicap. 
What  the  blind  need  is  not  sympathy,  but  op¬ 
portunity.  Each  blind  person  should  be  judged 
according  to  his  talents  and  capacities  or  short¬ 
comings  and  weaknesses.  And  like  the  sighted, 
the  blind  should  be  expected  to  carry  their  full 
share  of  responsibilities. 


abundant  in  the  collection  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  most  of  their  time  is  given  to  student 
requests  that  come  through  the  Iowa  Commis¬ 
sion.  Texts  vary  from  five  reels  to  20;  one  history 
text,  Ancient  Civilization,  ran  to  27  reels.  If  you 
have  listened  recently  to  a  book  by  Freud,  you 
probably  heard  it  read  by  an  Iowa  inmate,  a 
Ph.D.  in  psychology.  Another  Iowa  volunteer, 
rated  a  genius  in  mathematics,  can  explain  his 
way  through  the  most  specialized  texts. 

While  the  benefits  of  these  tape  volunteer 
programs  to  blind  readers  have  been  publicized, 
the  benefits  derived  by  the  volunteers  themselves 
have  not.  And  these  are  gains  in  improved 
speech,  in  the  ability  to  read  aloud  fluently,  and, 
of  course,  in  knowledge  which  comes  of  ex¬ 
posure  to  some  of  the  finest  literature  in  print. 
There  is  a  bit  of  ham  in  everyone  and,  whether 
the  recorder  is  aware  of  it  or  not,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  perform  is  one  of  the  things  that  make 
recording  an  enjoyable  and  welcome  daily  in¬ 
terlude,  an  escape  from  the  bleakness  of  insti¬ 
tutional  life.  Five  or  six  days  a  week  in  an 
activity  which  benefits  donor  and  recipient  alike 
expands  the  horizons  of  both. 


THIRTY  YEARS  OF  TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS 

The  first  number  issued  from  the  hands  of  its 
makers,  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  in  June  1935,  and  was  called  the  Talking 
Book  Bulletin.  Mimeographed  on  three  sheets 
of  rough  paper,  the  Bulletin  announced  some¬ 
what  indefinitely  to  its  audience  of  scarcely  500 
its  intention  of  appearing  “every  two  or  three 
months”  with  new  talking  book  titles  and  other 
information  of  interest  to  talking  book  readers. 

The  December,  or  third,  number  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  already  showed  signs  of  growth.  John 
Knight,  an  actor  and  reader  of  talking  books, 
furnished  a  “few  facts  concerning  himself,” 
which  put  together  made  a  sketchy  first  reader’s 
profile.  The  sound  engineer,  too,  contributed  a 
short,  almost  poetic,  piece  explaining  how  sound 
is  superimposed  on  the  talking  book  disc. 

The  first  of  the  magazine’s  transformations 
occurred  in  the  June  1936  issue,  when  the  Bul¬ 
letin,  taking  its  present  name,  became  a  quar¬ 
terly  in  print  and  booklet  size: 

The  Bulletin  comes  to  you  this  month  .  .  . 
arrayed  in  an  attractive  new  dress  and  digni¬ 
fied  by  a  name  which  we  believe  connotes 
interesting  possibilities.  Talking  Book  Topics 
we  have  chosen  to  call  it  and  we  are  inviting 
you  to  propose  subjects  to  be  discussed  in 
future  issues. 

It  was  clear  that  the  young  magazine  needed 
the  participation  of  everyone,  subscribers  as 
well  as  staff. 

In  December  an  editorial  noted  that  the 
government  would  begin  to  provide  13,000 
talking  book  machines  to  blind  people  unable 
to  afford  their  own.  The  mood  of  the  magazine 
in  subsequent  issues  was  buoyed  by  a  faith  in 
the  imminence  of  better  things.  By  March 
1938,  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  publication, 
the  subscription  fist  numbered  13,000  names. 

Beginning  in  March  1953,  Talking  Book 
Topics  became  a  bimonthly  publication,  appear¬ 
ing  in  a  new  format  six  times  a  year  instead  of 
four,  in  order  to  furnish  listings  of  new  books 
“closer  to  the  time  when  the  books  are  released 
to  the  libraries.”  The  page  size,  614  by  9- 
inches,  was  now  approximately  the  same  as 


that  of  the  talking  books  catalog  issued  by  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  six  separate  issues,  put  together,  could 
serve  as  an  annual  supplement  to  the  Library’s 
catalog. 


Christmas  cover  design,  1938 


Again  transformed  in  mid-1964,  Talking 
Book  Topics  became  the  much  bigger  magazine 
we  know  today,  with  photographs  and  art  to 
highlight  articles  and  regular  features.  The 
number  of  its  listings  also  increased  phenom¬ 
enally:  the  January  1965  issue  of  the  magazine 
alone  contained  102  new  releases  of  talking 
books  plus  a  list  of  22  taped  titles.  A  total  of 
73,000  legally  blind  readers  and  10,000  public 
libraries  and  other  institutions  now  receive  the 
print  edition  free  of  charge. 

Through  all  its  changes,  the  magazine’s  ma¬ 
jor  concern  has  been  to  be  helpful  and  to  please 
its  specialized  audience.  In  its  last  issue,  for 
example,  Talking  Book  Topics  published  an 
experiment  in  which  it  sought  the  response  of 
its  visually  handicapped  readers  to  large  type 
sizes.  Like  earlier  staffs,  its  present  one  still 
invites  the  participation  and  suggestions  of 
readers. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue 
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A.  J.  CRONIN:  The  Writing  Doctor 

by  Arthur  Bartlett 

.  .  .  Doctors — and  all  sorts  of  people — are 
forever  thinking  they  could  write  novels  ...  if 
only  they  had  time.  Naturally,  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand  never  find  the  time 
to  try — and  the  thousandth,  having  tried,  us¬ 
ually  discovers  that  he  wasn’t  cut  out  to  be  a 
novelist,  after  all. 

This  one  doctor  was  the  exception.  He  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  most  widely  read  novelists  of 
our  time. . . .  The  doctor  ...  is  A.  J.  Cronin. . . . 
Yet,  when  he  actually  found  time  to  write  a 
novel,  it  involved  one  of  the  toughest  blows  of 
his  life. 

A  tall,  sandy-haired,  pleasant-mannered  man, 
whose  initials  stand  for  Archibald  Joseph  but 
whose  friends  call  him  “A.J.,”  Dr.  Cronin  was  a 
prosperous  physician  in  London’s  fashionable 
West  End  in  1930.  In  his  mid-thirties,  he  could 
still  hardly  believe  that  he  was  out  of  debt,  mak¬ 
ing  money,  and,  better  yet,  achieving  recognition 
in  his  profession.  Getting  to  that  point  from  a 
poverty-ridden  boyhood  in  Scotland  had  been  an 
epic  triumph. 

Then  a  touch  of  indigestion — as  he  dismissed 
it  to  himself — began  to  bother  him.  Finally  he 
decided  to  drop  in  on  a  colleague  and  be  looked 
over.  He  came  out  with  a  diagnosis  of  gastric 
ulcer — and  a  “prescription”  to  go  away  for  six 
months’  rest.  Leave  a  good  practice  which  he 
had  only  just  succeeded  in  building  up?  It  meant 
throwing  away  everything  for  which  he  had 
struggled.  And  so  he  quit  medicine — and  wrote 
his  first  novel. . . . 

Today,  in  New  Canaan,  Connecticut,  a  town 
favored  by  Manhattan  commuters,  the  one-time 
doctor  writes  in  a  book-lined  study.  He  ducks 
as  many  neighborhood  parties  as  possible  but  is 
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a  frequent  host  at  small  dinners.  He . . .  drives  to 
the  nearby  country  club  for  an  occasional  round 
of  golf. 

Life  was  quite  different  for  young  Archie 
Cronin,  who  was  born  in  Cardross,  Scotland,  in 
1896,  son  of  a  Scottish  girl  who  had  defied  her 
family,  and  a  host  of  Covenanting  ancestors,  by 
marrying  an  Irishman.  His  father  died  when  the 
boy  was  seven,  but  fortunately  young  Cronin 
was  a  good  scholar  ...  he  decided  to  earn 
enough  money  from  menial  jobs  to  become  a 
doctor.  And,  doggedly,  he  did _ 

Putting  himself  through  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow  working  at  part-time  jobs, 
Cronin  was  always  hard  up.  When  he  met  the 
quiet  and  self-possessed  girl  who  later  became 
Mrs.  Cronin — also  a  medical  student  in  the  uni¬ 
versity — he  wooed  her  principally  in  a  tea  shop 
where  twopence  would  provide  a  pot  of  tea 
over  which  they  could  sit  indefinitely. . . . 

His  savings  turned  out  to  be  far  too  little  for 
the  kind  of  London  practice  he  had  dreamed 
about,  so  he  finally  had  to  buy  in  a  run-down 
section  of  Bayswater.  Nevertheless,  young  Dr. 
Cronin  was  on  his  own  at  last. 

Mrs.  Cronin  recalls  that  period  as  the  worst 
they  ever  lived  through.  They  had  a  big  house, 
about  half-furnished,  a  big  obligation  to  the  old 


Farabola-Ripr.  Vietata 

A.  J.  Cronin 


doctor  who  had  sold  the  practice,  an  infant  son 
.  .  .  another  on  the  way — and  no  money.  The 
Cronins  ate  salt  herring  and  potatoes,  skimped 
on  coal — and  had  to  have  the  plumber  in  to  fix 
frozen  water  pipes. 

Gradually,  however,  the  practice  grew,  as 
word  spread  about  the  pleasant  and  competent 
young  doctor.  And  as  more  well-to-do  people 
were  added  to  his  list  of  patients,  guineas  as  well 
as  shillings  began  to  go  into  the  old  tobacco 
sack  which,  for  luck,  he  used  as  a  money  bag. 

At  the  end  of  three  years,  he  had  paid  off  his 
predecessor,  furnished  his  home,  bought  a  car 
and  employed  house  servants. . . . 

Dr.  Cronin  was  busy,  successful  and  re¬ 
spected.  Then  suddenly,  his  own  sickness  de¬ 
molished  the  career  so  laboriously  built. 

The  place  chosen  for  his  rest  cure  was  an  iso¬ 
lated  farmhouse  in  the  Scottish  highlands.  After 
the  family  had  been  installed — there  were  two 
boys  now — Dr.  Cronin  decided  he  would  write 
that  novel  he  had  been  talking  about.  He  sat 
down  at  a  table  . . .  and  glared  at  the  blank  page 
in  front  of  him.  It  wasn’t  as  easy  as  he  had 
imagined.  The  page  remained  blank  most  of  the 
day. 

Finally  he  forced  himself  to  start  putting 
words  down — words  for  which  he  groped  in 
mental  anguish.  But  stubbornly  he  kept  at  it, 
day  after  day,  and  soon  the  notebooks  began  to 
fill  up.  At  the  end  of  two  months,  the  novel  was 
half-written.  .  .  .  After  another  month  of  white- 
heat  work,  the  novel  was  finished.  Cronin  picked 
a  publisher’s  address  at  random  from  an  old 
manuscript  and  sent  it  to  the  publisher.  Then 
he  waited  for  a  rejection  slip. 

But  instead,  a  telegram  came  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  novel,  Hatter's  Castle,  was  accepted. 
It  became  an  immediate  success.  It  was  trans¬ 
lated  into  21  languages,  serialized,  dramatized 
and  made  into  a  motion  picture.  Critics  hailed 
Cronin  as  a  new  sensation. . . . 

When  The  Citadel  came  out  in  1937,  the 
American  Booksellers  Association  voted  it  the 
favorite  novel  of  the  year;  and  The  Keys  of  the 
Kingdom  had  hardly  been  published,  in  1941, 
when  it  had  already  passed  the  500,000  mark  in 
sales.  In  1948,  when  Cronin’s  American  pub¬ 


lishers,  Little,  Brown  &  Company,  brought  out 
his  book,  Shannon's  Way,  the  total  printings  in 
the  first  edition  ran  to  more  than  1,000,000 
copies. . . . 

Cronin  decided  to  take  up  residence  in  this 
country  some  years  ago,  when  American  royal¬ 
ties  became  his  major  source  of  income.  .  .  . 
When  he  decided  to  buy  a  place  in  Connecticut, 
he  specified  a  tennis  court  as  a  prerequisite. 
“Woodlea  Hill”  didn’t  have  a  tennis  court  when 
he  bought  it,  but  he  has  since  built  one. 

Of  course,  there  were  no  estates  with  tennis 
courts  in  the  life  of  young  Archie  Cronin  or  in 
that  of  the  struggling  young  Dr.  Cronin.  Per¬ 
haps  if  there  had  been,  the  novels  of  A.  J. 
Cronin  would  have  lacked  much  of  their  under¬ 
standing.  More  probably,  there  wouldn’t  have 
been  any  novels  at  all. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Esquire,  Inc.  (c)  1954  by 
Esquire,  Inc. 

Listed  below  are  works  by  A.  J.  Cronin  available  in 
talking  book  and  tape  editions: 

THE  CITADEL  T.  B.,  16  R. 

Popular  ever  since  its  publication  in  1937, 
this  is  the  story  of  a  brilliant  doctor  and  the 
conflict  between  his  ideals  and  his  success. 

THE  GREEN  YEARS  T.  B.,  17R. 

Popular  chronicle  of  Robert  Shannon's  youth 
from  his  eighth  year  to  his  18th. 

HATTER’S  CASTLE  Tape  No.  2084, 

8  reels 

KEYS  OF  THE  KINGDOM  T.  B.  547,  9R. 

Father  Francis,  a  Scottish  priest,  became  a 
missionary  in  a  remote  Chinese  village,  where 
he  labored  for  thirty-six  years.  His  story  is  full 
of  devotion,  struggle,  love,  and  adventure. 

A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE  T.  B.  No.  748,  7R. 

After  his  father's  death,  young  Lawrence  is 
molded  by  varying  influences  embodied  in  a 
succession  of  sharply  drawn  characters.  This 
is  A.  J.  Cronin's  newest  novel. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue 


reader's  profile 


FROM  ENGLAND  TO  AMERICA: 

Alan  Haines 

Alan  Haines  might  never  have  done  a  talking 
book,  much  less  heard  of  one,  if  he  had  not 
gone  to  a  party  where  one  of  the  women  guests 
discovered  “a  certain  quality  in  his  voice,  hard 
to  pin  down.”  The  elusive  thing  turned  out  to 
be  the  Welsh  in  his  English.  (Alan  Haines  was 
born  in  Cardiff,  Wales.)  Then  the  guest,  who 
knew  about  the  work  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  said  that  it  was  looking  for 
someone  who  could  pronounce  authentically 
the  Welsh  names  in  a  novel  about  Wales  called 
Rape  of  the  Fair  Country. 

Since  that  lucky  meeting  in  1960,  the  youth¬ 
ful,  genial,  intelligent  English  actor,  who  dis¬ 
likes  playing  nice,  young  Englishmen,  has  re¬ 
corded  40  books  for  the  AFB  and  is  now  at 
work  on  his  41st,  a  children’s  story  about  the 
Vikings  called  Beorn,  the  Proud.  Besides  cop¬ 
ing  with  books  containing  exotic  and  difficult 
place  names  and  dialect  (Mr.  Haines  has 
obliged  talking  book  readers  with  much  regional 
fiction,  especially  novels  and  stories  from  Af¬ 
rica),  he  has  read  such  classics  of  the  English 
language  as  David  Copperfield,  Sons  and  Lov¬ 
ers,  and  the  poems  of  John  Donne.  Besides  se¬ 
rious  fiction  and  poetry,  the  English  actor  reads 
mystery,  science-fiction,  biography,  juveniles, 
and  the  monthly  talking  book  version  of  Holiday 
magazine.  In  the  short  time  since  the  “Welsh” 
beginning  in  1960,  the  baritone  voice,  which 
Mr.  Haines  calls  deprecatingly  a  “vague  bari¬ 
tone,”  has  demonstrated  considerable  range, 
versatility,  and  appeal. 

His  reading  of  Alan  Paton’s  Cry  the  Beloved 
Country  (his  favorite)  elicited  a  letter  of  praise 
from  a  Harlem  reader.  Another  letter  that  in¬ 
terested  and  pleased  him  came  from  a  man  who, 
from  the  appearance  of  his  writing,  was  prob¬ 
ably  nearly  blind.  The  writer  praised  his  read¬ 
ing,  but  surprised  the  actor  by  telling  him  not 
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to  worry  about  his  stammer.  This  the  blind  man 
had  been  able  to  detect  on  second  hearing,  al¬ 
though  these  slight  hesitations  of  voice  are  im¬ 
perceptible  to  most  people. 

Once,  because  of  a  seizure  of  stammering 
during  a  performance,  the  actor  went  to  a  fa¬ 
mous  speech  teacher,  Elsie  Fogarty  (“To  go 
to  her  was  like  going  to  Professor  Higgins.”) — 
who  gave  him  the  same  advice  as  the  blind  cor¬ 
respondent.  She  refused  to  accept  him  as  a 
pupil  because  training,  while  it  might  add  some 
things,  would  also  take  away  some  of  the  fine 
natural  qualities  of  his  voice.  As  for  the  stam¬ 
mer,  that  was  the  result  of  thinking  too  many 
things  at  once. 

The  art  of  reading,  Alan  Haines  says,  con¬ 
sists  in  being  ahead  of  what  you  are  saying:  the 
eye  must  be  quicker  than  the  tongue.  Thus  to 
prepare  properly,  after  a  first  reading,  he  goes 
through  his  material  again,  underscoring  and 
making  notes.  Notes  to  pause,  for  example,  in¬ 
dicate  “traps  for  the  speaker.”  These,  he  ex¬ 
plains,  are  certain  combinations  of  vowels  and 
consonants  which  are  difficult  to  articulate,  like 
the  tongue-twister  “criss-cross  sheep  tracks.” 

The  good  reader  must  even  differentiate  the 
kinds  of  “and’s”  that  a  writer  will  use:  the  “and” 
between  simple  nouns,  for  example,  may  be 
quite  unlike  the  “and”  between  complex  clauses. 
By  making  the  distinctions,  the  reader  helps  to 
clarify  the  material.  Since  many  writers  are  also 
casual  punctuaters,  the  reader’s  voice  must  on 
occasion  insert  the  appropriate  punctuation. 
This  work  is  all  part  of  the  larger  job  of  proper 
phrasing. 

It  follows  that  a  well  written  book  is  easier 
to  read  than  a  poorly  written  one.  But  some  fine 
books  have  been  difficult  largely  because  other 
times  had  different  criteria  for  the  good  style. 
In  this  category  Mr.  Haines  places  the  Essays 
of  Elia  by  Charles  Lamb  because  of  the  elab¬ 
orateness  of  its  prose.  One  sentence,  which 
stretched  on  for  about  160  words  and  in  which 
the  predicate,  an  “is,”  was  the  140th,  proved 
extremely  hard  to  read.  He  managed,  but  he 
does  not  quite  know  how. 

Alan  Haines  had  no  formal  training  for  the 
theater;  he  learned  by  working  in  it.  He  began 


Dictionaries,  like  this  one  Alan  Haines  is  studying, 
help  the  reader  of  the  talking  book  in  pronunciation 
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at  the  local  YMCA  in  Hereford  in  the  west 
country  of  England.  The  director  of  the  local 
repertory  theater,  who  saw  him  in  a  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  “Y”,  invited  him  to  join  his  group. 

After  three  months  he  went  to  the  parent 
company  at  the  Alexandria  Theatre  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  where  he  stayed  for  two  years,  a  period 
crucial  to  his  development  as  an  actor.  He  got 
to  play  the  “nice  young  English  boy”  in  John 
Van  Druten’s  Young  Woodley  (the  kind  of  role 
he  now  abhors),  and  to  perform  in  Emlyn  Wil¬ 
liam’s  Night  Must  Fall  and  Ibsen’s  Ghosts.  The 
director,  who  had  assigned  him  the  role  of 
Oswald  in  this  play,  had  always  wanted  to  play 
that  part.  During  the  course  of  rehearsals  it 
soon  became  clear  that  the  young  actor  was  to 
gratify  that  wish;  he  was  to  be,  almost  in  the 
manner  of  a  puppet,  the  director’s  Oswald 
rather  than  his  own. 

The  experience  was  fascinating,  Mr.  Haines 
now  reflects,  for  since  he  was  being  told  what 
to  do,  he  asked  himself  why  he  was  being  made 
to  do  it.  Since  the  director  also  happened  to  be 
accomplished,  it  was  this  role  that  taught 


Haines  the  most  about  his  craft. 

In  Birmingham  he  also  received  solid  ex¬ 
perience  from  about  100  other  roles  (one  new 
one  every  week).  Other  plays — in  London  and 
on  the  road — included  Whiteoaks,  Young 
Woodley,  and  Steinbeck’s  The  Moon  Is  Down. 

During  the  war  he  entertained  troops  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Northern  France,  Belgium,  and  Hol¬ 
land.  Then  he  came  to  New  York  in  1950  as 
understudy  to  Richard  Burton  in  the  Chris¬ 
topher  Fry  play,  The  Lady’s  Not  for  Burning. 
Afterwards  he  played  nice,  young  Englishmen 
on  TV,  and  more  substantial  roles  in  off -Broad¬ 
way  productions  of  avant  garde  playwrights. 

In  his  15  years  here,  he  has  learned  that  act¬ 
ing  in  America  is  hampered  by  a  rule  of  type¬ 
casting,  which  he  feels  seldom  allows  actors  to 
develop  into  flexible  and  versatile  artists. 

But  despite  the  exasperations  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  theater,  Alan  Haines  likes  America,  es¬ 
pecially  New  York  where  he  lives  comfortably 
and  which  he  finds  a  congenial,  exciting  city.  He 
has  no  plans  for  the  future — in  theater  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  plan  ahead.  But,  he 
laughs,  now  that  his  hair  is  graying,  he  will 
probably  be  type-cast  in  older  roles — good  rid¬ 
dance  to  those  nice,  young  Englishmen!  Avid  in 
everything  that  concerns  his  profession,  he  has 
done  costume  designing  both  here  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  directing  in  Bermuda,  which  he  loves 
because  it  allows  him  to  indulge  his  “passion  for 
interfering.”  If  he  had  to  choose  all  over  again, 
he  would  still  choose  the  theater. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  se¬ 
lected  books  read  by  Alan  Haines: 

BIFFEN’S  MILLIONS  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  4R. 
644 

THE  CLOCKS  by  Agatha  Christie,  5R.  743 
ICE  FALCON  by  Rita  Ritchie,  4R.  680  (Juve¬ 
nile) 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  JOHN  DONNE,  2R. 
571 

THE  SHINTY  BOYS  by  Margaret  MacPherson, 
4R.  686  (Juvenile) 

WINTER  OF  MADNESS  by  David  Walker,  5R. 
506 

Call  your  Public  Library  P* 
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My  Autobiography  797 

by  Charles  Chaplin.  Read  by  George  Rose, 
HR.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

My  Autobiography  by  Charles  Chaplin  is  the 
most  original,  virile  book  about  the  theater  that 
has  been  written  in  a  long,  long  time.  Chaplin’s 
parents  were  English  vaudevillians  who  were 
both  on  the  rocks  before  young  Charlie  was 
born.  .  .  .  The  penury  and  despair  of  Charlie’s 
boyhood  are  like  flashes  out  of  Dickens.  Charlie 
was  schooled  not  in  the  three  R’s  but  in  the 
theater.  He  made  his  first  stage  appearance  at 
the  age  of  five  and  a  half  in  the  Canteen  at 
Aldershot,  where  he  captivated  the  tough  soldier 
audience  when  his  mother  had  lost  her  voice.  He 
lived  for  a  time  in  a  school  for  destitute  children 
which  makes  Dotheboys  Hall  sound  like  Eton, 
and  when  he  escaped  from  there,  he  worked  as 
a  news  vendor,  toy-maker,  printer,  and  glass- 
blower,  always  with  a  hankering  to  get  back  on 
the  stage.  He  joined  a  troupe  of  clog  dancers, 
had  a  bit  part  with  Marceline,  the  famous 
clown,  at  the  London  Hippodrome,  and  scored 
a  precocious  success  before  he  was  thirteen  as 
Billy  the  pageboy  in  Sherlock  Holmes.  When  he 
came  to  play  the  vaudeville  circuits  in  America, 
he  had  all  that  the  London  stage  could  teach 
him;  Charlie’s  performances  as  a  drunk  caught 
the  eye  of  Mack  Sennett,  who  signed  him  up  for 
three  films  a  week  at  a  salary  of  $150.  Neither 
Mr.  Sennett  nor  the  curvacious  Mabel  Nor- 
mand  nor  anyone  connected  with  the  Keystone 
Studio  had  a  premonition  of  what  they  had  let 
themselves  in  for.  “We  need  some  gags  here,” 
Sennett  said  to  Chaplin.  “Put  on  a  comedy 
make-up.  Anything  will  do.”  And  on  the  way 
to  the  wardrobe  Chaplin  chose  his  destiny: 
baggy  pants,  big  shoes,  a  cane,  and  a  derby  hat, 
the  coat  tight,  the  hat  small,  and  the  shoes  large, 
everything  a  contradiction,  and  because  Sennett 
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had  expected  him  to  be  older,  he  added  a  small 
mustache.  So,  the  Tramp  was  born. . . . 

Success  when  it  comes  is  seldom  as  much  fun 
to  read  about  as  the  hard  way  up  .  .  .  and  too 
many  stage  memoirs  degenerate  into  a  tedious 
succession  of  triumphant  first  nights.  But  the 
second  and  prosperous  half  of  Chaplin’s  book 
is  redeemed  by  the  inside  story  of  the  big  films 
like  Shoulder  Arms  and  The  Gold  Rush,  the 
very  mention  of  which  stirs  affection;  by  the 
daring  with  which  he,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Mary 
Pickford,  D.  W.  Griffith,  and  William  S.  Hart 
formed  United  Artists;  by  his  insatiable  curios¬ 
ity,  and  by  his  personal  encounters — here  is  how 
he  took  the  world  when  his  hardest  days  were 
behind  him.  I  am  assured  that  he  wrote  this 
book  himself  with  help  only  in  researching  de¬ 
tail.  His  recall  is  both  sharp  and  vivid.  In  only 
one  particular  is  the  prose  stilted:  it  seems  curi¬ 
ous  to  me  that  when  he  writes  about  women 
who  obviously  meant  so  much  to  him,  his  de¬ 
scriptions  are  so  cliche-ridden  and  devoid  of 
individuality. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  appeared  October,  1964. 

Old  Myths  and  New  Realities  750 

by  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbright.  Read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  3R.  Reviewed  by  Ronald  Steel 

In  four  eloquent  essays,  drawn  from  speeches 
he  has  delivered  in  the  Senate  during  the  past 
year,  Senator  Fulbright  has  opened  .  .  .  free 
discussion  on  all  the  tired  old  verities  of  the 
Cold  War.  He  has  made  dissent  not  only  re¬ 
spectable  once  again,  but  even  imperative.  .  .  . 

In  an  impassioned  plea  for  political  realism 
Fulbright  has  asked  us  to  recognize  that  many 
of  the  things  we  have  imagined  to  be  “self-evi¬ 
dent  truths”  are  not  truths  at  all,  but  simply 
attitudes  which  no  longer  explain  the  facts.  The 
most  dubious  of  the  “  ‘self-evident  truths’  of  the 
post-war  era — that,  just  as  the  President  resides 
in  Washington  and  the  Pope  in  Rome,  the  Devil 
resides  immutably  in  Moscow” — is  perhaps  the 
hardest  one  to  shake,  for  on  it  hinges  all  the  as¬ 
sumptions  that  have  governed  our  diplomacy 
and  dominated  our  national  life  for  nearly  two 


decades.  It  is  for  our  own  sake  that  Senator 
Fulbright  urges  us  to  drop  the  myth  “that  every 
Communist  state  is  an  unmitigated  evil  and  a  re¬ 
lentless  enemy  of  the  free  world”  and  to  accept 
the  reality  that  “some  Communist  regimes  pose 
a  threat  to  the  free  world  while  others  pose  little 
or  none.” 

By  challenging  some  of  the  most  tiresome 
platitudes  with  which  we  have  been  burdening 
our  diplomacy  .  .  .  during  these  long  years  of 
the  cold  war,  he  has  clearly  triggered  the  foreign 
policy  debate  that  was  his  intention.  While  the 
wheels  of  innovation  grind  slowly,  official  Wash¬ 
ington  can  never  be  quite  so  complacent  as  it 
was  before  Senator  Fulbright  rose  in  the  Senate 
last  March  25  to  charge  that  as  a  nation  “We 
are  confronted  with  a  complex  and  fluid  world 
situation,  and  we  are  not  adapting  ourselves  to 
it.  We  are  clinging  to  old  myths  in  the  face  of 
new  realities,  and  we  are  seeking  to  escape  the 
contradictions  by  narrowing  the  permissible 
bounds  of  public  discussion,  by  relegating  an 
increasing  number  of  ideas  and  viewpoints  to  a 
growing  category  of  ‘unthinkable  thoughts.’  ” 

Those  words  have  already  become  part  of 
the  national  political  vocabulary,  as  the  tortuous 
reappraisal  of  American  foreign  policy  .  .  . 
slowly  seeps  through  the  cloistered  halls  of  the 
Department  of  State.  That  key  speech,  from 
which  this  volume  draws  its  title,  has  been 
joined  to  three  others — dealing  with  national 
security,  the  Gaullist  challenge,  and  the  Cold 
War  in  American  life. . . . 

Among  the  “unthinkable  thoughts”  singled 
out  by  Senator  Fulbright  are  the  “fact  that  the 
boycott  policy  is  a  failure  as  an  instrument  for 
bringing  about  the  fall  of  the  Castro  regime,” 
that  “the  historical  odds  are  probably  against 
the  prospect  of  a  peaceful  social  revolution”  in 
Latin  America,  that  “there  are  not  really  ‘two 
Chinas’  but  only  one,  mainland  China,  and  that 
it  is  ruled  by  Communists  and  likely  to  remain 
so  for  the  indefinite  future,”  and  that  “the  So¬ 
viet  Union,  though  still  a  most  formidable  ad¬ 
versary,  has  ceased  to  be  totally  and  implacably 
hostile  to  the  West.” . . . 

From  Book  Week,  ©  1964,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 


The  Rising  of  the  Lark  780 

by  Ann  Moray.  Read  by  Alan  Haines,  9R.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Hope  Hale  Davis 

Any  girl  sensitive  enough  to  become  a  writer — 
and  Ann  Moray  became  a  very  good  one — is 
sure  to  suffer  a  sort  of  martyrdom  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  seventeen.  She  feels  impris¬ 
oned  by  the  adults  in  charge  of  her  life.  In  their 
philistine  blindness  they  fail  to  understand  her 
craving  for  freedom;  their  suspicions  soil  the 
beauty  of  her  relationships  with  others.  But  she 
bears  her  persecution  with  quiet,  gentle  dignity. 

This  is  not  quite  the  way  one’s  girlhood  really 
was,  as  a  woman  begins  to  suspect  when  she  has 
a  daughter  of  her  own.  But  this  is  the  way  it  is 
in  Ann  Moray’s  novel,  The  Rising  of  the  Lark, 
based  on  her  memories  of  growing  up  in  a  rug¬ 
ged  region  of  North  Wales.  Every  element  of 
the  pattern  is  present,  is  indeed  pushed  to  an 
extreme  of  poetic  fantasy. 

Instead  of  merely  feeling  like  an  orphan, 
Catriona  is  one,  her  young  parents  having 
drowned  in  a  mountain  lake  of  India.  She  does 
not  just  feel  caged;  her  governess  in  loco  paren¬ 
tis  shuts  her  up  for  a  week  as  punishment  for 
breaking  into  the  library  to  read  long  poems 
about  witches  and  man-sized  fairies  and  old 
Welsh  kings.  Girls  often  feel  starved;  but  Catri- 
ona’s  prison  rations  result  in  the  kind  of  mystical 
experience  usually  reserved  for  fasting  saints. . . . 

The  tutor,  Bernard  Morgan,  who  devotes  his 
daytime  hours  to  teaching  Catriona  ...  is  right 
out  of  a  girl’s  daydream.  It  is  hard  to  believe  he 
could  spend  six  years  at  this  job,  even  if  he  is 
writing  a  book  on  education  during  the  lonely 
evenings  in  his  cottage.  But  the  reader  can  only 
share  Catriona’s  admiration  when,  for  instance, 
he  defines  a  genius  as  “one  who  knows  the  stern 
inner  beauty  of  reality  and  has  direct  intuition 
of  its  enchantment.”  He  warns  that  love  is  not 
kind  but  “desires  beauty  and  strength  in  the  be¬ 
loved.”  To  be  worthy  of  him  Catriona  goes 
bravely  through  all  the  hard  trials  he  sets  for 
her. . . . 
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BOOK  REVIEWS — continued  _ 

Ann  Moray  is  gifted,  and  she  has  created  a 
lovely,  faraway  landscape  peopled  by  appealing 
characters.  Her  story  contains  episodes  every 
girl  has  always  wanted  to  read  about.  But  an 
adult  must  wish  that  humor  had  tempered  her 
admiration  for  her  heroine. . . . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  March  14, 1964. 

Deepdown  River  756 

by  Neill  C.  Wilson.  Read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
7R.  Reviewed  by  Stuart  Keate 

One  way  to  beat  the  Great  Depression,  it  seems, 
was  to  run  away  from  it.  And  when  the  Tin- 
nocks  of  Spokane  ran,  they  ran  with  a  venge¬ 
ance — to  a  little  cove  in  north-central  Idaho 
on  the  Big  Piney  River,  which  flowed  into  the 
Snake  and  thence  to  the  Columbia  and  on  down 
to  the  Pacific.  There  they  built  a  cabin,  grew 
some  vegetables,  trapped,  raised  horses  and 
endured  six  years  of  noble  poverty.  “As  long  as 
we  have  faith  in  ourselves  and  keep  healthy,” 
admonished  Pa  Tinnock,  “we’re  rich.”  When 
he  said  grace,  Pa  was  always  able  to  “summon 
God  down  into  the  canyon  and  seat  Him  at  the 
family  table.” 

Of  the  seven  members  of  this  doughty  Scots- 
Norwegian-American  family,  at  least  two  speak 
almost  exclusively  in  homilies  and  the  other  five 
(children,  who  should  know  better)  in  rhyming 
jingles  of  almost  excruciating  banality.  What 
redeems  them  is  an  inexhaustible  spirit  of  cour¬ 
age  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  color 
and  the  drama  of  wilderness  life. 

Although  this  book  is  described  as  a  novel, 
it  is  more  properly  a  collection  of  river  tales, 
as  told  by  the  stock  characters  of  the  era — the 
barge  captain,  the  riverboat  gambler,  the  Ma- 
Kettle-type  cattle-raiser,  the  log-driver  and  the 
hog-caller,  whose  secret  is  that  the  message 
to  the  pigs  must  have  “’tegrity.”  Their  stories 
have  a  certain  folklore  charm  and  gallus-snap- 
ping  humor  and  in  Zebedee  Applewein,  who 
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will  chase  a  bear  or  a  love-starved  elk  with  an 
ax  handle,  Neill  C.  Wilson  has  created  a  frontier 
comic  of  perceptible  stature.  .  .  . 

As  an  example  of  regional  literature,  Deep- 
down  River  is  unpretentious  and  honest  in  the 
sense  that  it  pays  tribute  to  those  stalwart  vir¬ 
tues  on  which  America  was  built. . . . 

©  1964  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


students1  section 

The  following  information  pamphlets  and  cata¬ 
logs  are  available  from  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  in  large  type  or  re¬ 
corded  form: 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND  (TB  record) 
CATALOG  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS  FOR  JUVENILE 
READERS,  1953-1962  (Large  type) 
CATALOG  OF  TALKING  BOOKS,  1962-1963 

(Tape  recording) 

CATALOG  OF  TALKING  BOOKS  FOR  JUVE¬ 
NILE  READERS,  1961  (Large  type) 

BOOKS  ON  MAGNETIC  TAPE,  APRIL  1962 
(Large  type  and  tape  recording) 

READING  FOR  PROFIT  (Large  type) 

Any  organizations  which  have  catalogs  in 
large  type  or  recorded  form  that  they  would  like 
included  in  future  listings,  should  please  notify 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 


Through  a  cooperative  program  between  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  National  Braille 
Press,  authorization  will  be  given  for  a  book, 
which  is  not  already  available  in  recorded  form, 
to  be  recorded  on  tape  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  if  the  book  is  considered  suitable 
for  the  permanent  collection  of  the  Library. 
Any  work  of  literature,  history,  biography,  or 
other  field  of  knowledge  will  be  considered; 
however,  school  textbooks  are  not  eligible  for 
Library  of  Congress  tape. 


Any  person  who  has  a  print  book  or  books 
he  wants  recorded  should  submit  a  list  including 
title,  author,  publisher,  and  date  of  copyright  to 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20540,  and  he  will  be  noti¬ 
fied  if  the  books  are  eligible.  The  completed 
recording  will  be  sent  on  loan  and  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  when  the  tapes  have  served 
their  purpose. 


The  National  Braille  Press  also  will  record 
books  not  authorized  for  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  collection,  such  as  school  textbooks,  if  the 
individual  sends  the  print  book  and  1800-foot 
reels  of  tape.  If  it  is  inconvenient  to  send  the 
tape  reels,  they  may  be  purchased  at  cost  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  National  Braille  Press.  An  in¬ 
dividual  may  keep  the  recordings  for  which  he 
supplies  the  tape.  In  either  case  the  print  book 
is  returned  to  the  person  who  has  provided  it. 


for  teens  and  adults 


The  following  books,  available  from  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind,  are  of  special  interest 
to  young  adults  as  well  as  older  readers: 

AND  THERE  WAS  LIGHT  by  Jacques  Lussey- 
ran,  6R.  411 

A  blind  French  Resistance  fighter's  heroic 
experiences. 

DOCTOR  HAP  by  Clara  Burke,  as  told  to 
Adele  Commandini,  10R. 

A  doctor-wife  team  in  the  Alaskan  wilderness. 

FATE  IS  THE  HUNTER  by  Ernest  K.  Gann,  5R. 
Accidents,  death,  and  destiny  in  the  air. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CARVER  by  Rackham 
Holt,  9R.  217 

Scientist,  inventor,  humanitarian. 

A  GIRL  AND  FIVE  BRAVE  HORSES  by  Sonora 
Carver,  as  told  to  Elizabeth  Land,  7R. 
Stunt  diving  on  horseback  despite  blindness. 

LADY  JANE  GREY  by  Hester  W.  Chapman, 
5R.  198 

Queen  of  England  for  nine  days  and  then  exe¬ 
cuted  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

LEONARD  BERNSTEIN  by  John  Briggs,  6R. 
Pianist,  composer,  conductor,  TV  teacher- 
entertainer. 


PORTRAIT  OF  MYSELF  by  Margaret  Bourke- 
White,  9R.  236 

A  famous  photographer  and  her  battle  against 
Parkinson's  disease. 

THE  RODGERS  AND  HAMMERSTEIN  STORY 

by  Stanley  Green,  4R.  60 
The  incomparable  team  which  produced  such 
hits  as  “Oklahoma!"  and  “South  Pacific." 

SHAKING  THE  NICKEL  BUSH  by  Ralph 
Moody,  5R.  97 

Wanderings  through  the  “wild  West"  after 
World  War  I. 

A  THOUSAND  SPRINGS  by  Anna  Chennault, 
6R.  94 

The  remarkable  marriage  of  a  Chinese  girl 
and  an  American  general. 

TO  CATCH  AN  ANGEL  by  Robert  Russell,  8R. 
Life  in  a  world  he  cannot  see. 

VICTORY  OVER  MYSELF  by  Floyd  Patterson, 
with  Milton  Gross,  8R. 

His  struggle  to  become  a  champion  boxer. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue 


in  brief- 

RECORDED  PERIODICALS:  MEL’S  JOURNAL 

Once  in  a  while  you  find  a  unique  recording 
and  here  is  one  in  the  shape  of  a  quarterly  called 
Mel's  Journal.  The  creation  of  Mel  Cohen,  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies,  chief  cook,  bottle  washer, 
announcer,  and  mail  clerk,  it  consists  of  a  patch- 
work  of  tapes  from  readers  to  Mel  sewed  to¬ 
gether  with  his  narration  and  occasional  tassels 
of  music,  Spike  Jones  style. 

What’s  discussed?  In  this  one  reel  package, 
Mel  and  people  from  English  speaking  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world  talk  provocatively  about 
tape  recording,  cooking,  gardening,  begging, 
radio,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and  music. 

To  quote  Mel  Cohen:  “We  won’t  promise 
you  it  will  be  good,  but  we  can  promise  you  it 
will  be  different.” 


The  following  books  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  a  rental  basis  from  Best  Selling 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Box  6852,  Towson, 
Maryland  21204: 

DANCERS  IN  MOURNING  by  Margery  Ailing- 
ham 

THE  LOST  CITY  by  John  Gunther 

A  PENNANT  FOR  THE  KREMLIN  by  Paul  Mol- 
loy 

REMINISCENCES  by  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur 


Many  readers  have  requested  guidance  in  pur¬ 
chasing  headphones  which  may  be  adapted  to 
talking-book  machines.  For  information  on  this 
subject,  write  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  for  Technical  Circular  No. 
64-5. 


The  Associated  Blind,  Inc.  has  prepared  an 
illustrated  folder  entitled  “Our  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  for  the  Sighted,”  designed  to  smooth  over 
some  of  the  rough  spots  in  the  day  to  day  rela- 
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tions  of  the  blind  and  the  seeing.  This  folder  is 
available  without  charge.  A  stamped  self-ad¬ 
dressed  return  envelope  is  required.  Write  the 
Associated  Blind,  Inc.,  147  West  23rd  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10011. 


“A  Glimpse  Into  the  Kitchen,”  a  record  filled 
with  information  on  proper  cooking  methods, 
kitchen  care  and  safety  measures,  correct  tem¬ 
peratures,  and  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  aids  for  cooking,  may  now  be  purchased. 
For  orders  and  further  details  write:  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Unit,  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  555 
Wabasha,  Room  206,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
55101. 

talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH  the  Amercan  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 
<  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

DAY’S  AT  THE  MORN  798 

by  Samuel  Chotzinoff,  read  by  Arnold  Moss, 
8R.  AFB 

Reminiscences  of  the  youth  of  a  pianist,  be¬ 
tween  his  sixteenth  year  and  his  early  twen¬ 
ties.  As  he  recalls  his  progress  from  young 
music  student  to  accompanist  for  the  con¬ 
cert  violinist  Zimbalist,  anecdotes  about 
famous  theater  personages,  friends,  and  rela¬ 
tives  are  woven  into  the  vivid  narrative. 

THE  FABULOUS  FLEMINGS  OF  KATHMANDU 

704 

by  Grace  (Nies)  Fletcher,  read  by  Ryan  Hallo- 
ran,  6R.  APH 

Dr.  Robert  Fleming  is  the  administrator  and 
his  wife,  Bethel,  the  chief  physician  of  the 
first  modern  hospital  in  Nepal.  This  admiring 
account  shows  how  it  has  developed  into  a 


showplace  for  treatment  of  unfamiliar  Ori¬ 
ental  diseases,  and  how  the  Flemings  ex¬ 
emplify  Christian  principles  without  ever  at¬ 
tempting  to  proselytize. 

JACK  LONDON  773 

by  Richard  O’Connor,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
12R.  AFB 

In  popular  style,  with  much  interesting  de¬ 
tail,  the  author  treats  the  many  facets  of  a 
successful  writer’s  career.  London's  dreary 
childhood,  his  adventures  as  a  youth  at  sea 
and  in  the  Klondike,  his  socialist  activities, 
his  two  marriages  and  final  decline  are  all 
presented,  along  with  his  literary  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  is  an  absorbing  story,  even  without 
reference  to  his  works. 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  797 

by  Charles  Chaplin,  read  by  George  Rose, 
HR.  AFB 

The  beloved  “little  tramp”  of  silent  pictures, 
considered  the  greatest  comedian  of  this 
century,  covers  every  aspect  of  his  life,  his 
indigent  childhood  and  the  public  censure  of 
later  years  as  well  as  his  success  and  popu¬ 
larity.  Sufficiently  candid  and  objective,  his 
account  has  restraint  and  also  great  charm. 

NOT  UNDER  OATH:  RECOLLECTIONS  AND 
REFLECTIONS  772 

by  John  Kieran,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  6R.  AFB 

The  author  has  been  a  sports  columnist  on 
a  New  York  paper,  a  nature  writer,  an  expert 
on  the  radio  show,  “Information  Please,” 
and  numerous  other  things  in  an  active  life. 
This  pleasant  bit  of  unself-conscious  biogra¬ 
phy  reveals  his  enjoyment  of  little  things,  de¬ 
light  in  literature  and  languages,  and  love  of 
nature  and  people. 

<  BIBLE  HISTORY 

THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  703 

by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  read  by  Ryan  Hallo- 
ran,  4R.  APH 

A  distinguished  writer  and  clergyman  has  re¬ 


told  the  story  of  Jesus’  life  and  the  events 
following  the  Crucifixion  in  sympathetic,  lu¬ 
cid  style.  This  clear  and  easily  comprehensible 
version  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  young  peo¬ 
ple  and  others  who  may  find  reading  the 
Scriptures  difficult. 

THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA¬ 
MENT  718 

by  Walter  Russell  Bowie,  read  by  Oscar  Bloch, 
5R.  APH 

The  history  of  the  Jews,  retold  in  a  simple, 
swiftly  moving  narrative.  Here  the  words  and 
deeds  of  such  men  as  Joseph,  Samuel,  David, 
Elijah,  and  Jeremiah  come  alive,  and  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  Jehovah  are  made 
clear. 

ROMAN  HELLENISM  AND  THE  NEW  TESTA¬ 
MENT  802 

by  Frederick  Clifton  Grant,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  5R.  AFB 

A  noted  scholar  in  the  areas  of  Hellenistic  re¬ 
ligions  and  New  Testament  studies  has 
brought  them  together  in  a  lucid  and  con¬ 
vincing  treatment.  He  describes  the  world 
scene,  very  like  our  own,  which  the  early 
Christians  faced,  emphasizes  the  Hellenistic 
influence  on  their  religion,  education,  and 
philosophy,  and  traces  the  spread  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  creation  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment. 

<  EATING  AND  ETIQUETTE 

EATING  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH  762 

by  Frederick  John  Stare,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
4R.  AFB 

Reliable  information  on  proper  nutrition  and 
on  the  dangers  of  food  fads  is  presented  in 
a  readable  style.  The  major  sections  deal  with 
the  elements  of  nutrition,  meal  planning, 
food  needs  for  special  situations  and  ages, 
weight  control,  and  popular  fallacies. 


Call  your  Public  Library  Q  T 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  Q  I 


I  TRY  TO  BEHAVE  MYSELF  722 

by  Peg  Bracken,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
5R.  AFB 

The  author,  who  gave  such  good  advice  to 
haters  of  cooking  and  housekeeping,  now 
tackles  the  subject  of  etiquette  from  a  mod¬ 
ern,  practical  point  of  view.  Many  engaging 
comments  point  up  her  sensible  rules  of 
thumb. 

SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE  774 

by  Phyllis  McGinley,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
5R.  AFB 

A  happy  book,  “for,  by  and  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  housewife,”  and  bound  to  give  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  new  appreciation  of,  and  confidence  in, 
her  role.  In  a  pleasant  but  serious  mood  the 
author  ranges  over  cooking,  entertaining, 
economizing,  the  best  approach  to  child 
rearing,  and  many  a  kindred  theme. 


<  PLACES  AND  EVENTS 

ACROSS  THE  WIDE  MISSOURI  778 

by  Bernard  Augustine  De  Voto,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  11R.  AFB 

An  outstanding  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  fur  trade,  which  flourished 
in  the  1830's.  The  author  has  more  than  ful¬ 
filled  his  purpose  to  describe  this  trade  “as 
a  business  and  as  a  way  of  life  .  .  .  how  it 
helped  to  shape  our  heritage,  what  its  rela¬ 
tion  was  to  the  westward  expansion  of  the 
United  States,  most  of  all  how  the  mountain 
men  lived.” 

DIGS  AND  DIGGERS  806 

by  Leonard  Cottrell,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  6R.  AFB 

An  informal  introduction  to  the  history  of 
archaeology  and  the  great  archaeologists.  The 
author  discusses  not  only  the  well-known  ex¬ 
cavations  in  Egypt  and  the  Near  East,  but 
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also  those  in  Russia,  China,  and  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  His  competent  study  will  appeal 
to  both  high  school  students  and  adults. 

MADE  IN  THAILAND  805 

by  Margaret  Ayer,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
5R.  AFB 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  a  fascinating  land, 
covering  not  only  arts  and  crafts,  but  religion, 
history,  and  most  aspects  of  life  in  Thailand. 
Attitudes  toward  royalty  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  language  are  among  the  subjects 
touched  on.  The  book  is  of  interest  to  both 
adults  and  young  people. 

MISSISSIPPI:  THE  CLOSED  SOCIETY  769 

by  James  Wesley  Silver,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  7R.  AFB 

The  rioting  at  the  University  of  Mississippi  in 
the  fall  of  1962  over  the  admission  of  a 
Negro  student  is  described  by  a  liberal  who 
has  taught  history  there  since  1936.  He 
places  events  in  perspective  and  shows  how 
damaging  segregation  is  to  both  races.  This 
is  an  important  document  of  our  time. 

TEMPLES,  TOMBS,  AND  HIEROGLYPHS  781 
by  Barbara  Mertz,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
8R.  AFB 

The  world  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  dis¬ 
covered  by  scholars,  is  introduced  in  a  breezy, 
popular  style  which  should  appeal  to  both 
young  people  and  adults.  Despite  her  some¬ 
what  romantic  approach,  the  writer  is  well 
qualified  and  completely  at  home  in  her  field. 


<  POEMS  AND  PLAYS 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  737 

by  William  Shakespeare,  cast,  2R.  AFB 
The  high  point  of  this  drama  is  the  trial  in 
which  Portia,  disguised  as  a  young  lawyer, 
rules  against  Shylock  the  Jew.  Originally  con¬ 
ceived  as  a  comic  character  and  a  natural 
butt,  Shylock  is  now  regarded  as  a  dignified 
tragic  figure.  (In  the  same  container:  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing.) 


MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING  737 

by  William  Shakespeare,  cast,  2R.  AFB 

Beatrice  and  Benedick,  a  pair  of  caustic  wits 
who  are  really  in  love  with  each  other,  are 
better  remembered  than  the  serious  lovers 
in  this  light  comedy.  Dogberry  is  one  of  the 
humorous  minor  characters.  The  extreme 
improbability  of  the  plot  only  adds  to  the  fun. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Merchant  of 
Venice.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  E.  B. 
BROWNING,  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI, 
AND  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI  570 

read  by  Lois  Nettleton  and  Alexander  Scourby, 
1R.  AFB 

(In  the  same  container:  Selected  Poems  of 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson;  Selected  Poems  of 
Robert  Browning.) 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD 
TENNYSON  570 

read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence,  1R.  AFB 
(In  the  same  container:  Selected  Poems  of 
Robert  Browning;  Selections  from  the  Poetry 
of  E.  B.  Browning,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
and  Christina  Rossetti.) 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING 

570 

read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  1R.  AFB 
(In  the  same  container:  Selected  Poems  of 
Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson;  Selections  from  the 
Poetry  of  E.  B.  Browning,  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti,  and  Christina  Rossetti.) 

<  POLITICS  AND  ECONOMICS 

THE  MYTHMAKERS  702 

by  Bernard  D.  Nossiter,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
6R.  APH 

This  readable  and  lively  study  of  the  current 
American  economy  was  written  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy’s  lifetime  by  a  liberal  who 
takes  a  dim  view  of  big  business  and  recom¬ 
mends  a  reasonably  planned  system.  Pro¬ 
vocative  and  sometimes  controversial,  it 
makes  a  constructive  contribution. 


A  NATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS  750 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  read  by  John 
Cannon,  2R.  AFB 

Among  the  causes  dear  to  President  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  heart  was  the  revision  of  outmoded 
and  discriminatory  immigration  laws.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  had  almost  completed 
this  book,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  history  of 
immigration  and  made  recommendations  for 
improving  present  policies.  It  is  interesting 
and  informative  for  the  general  reader.  (In 
the  same  container:  Old  Myths  and  New  Re¬ 
alities  by  James  W.  Fulbright.) 

OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW  REALITIES  750 
by  James  William  Fulbright,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  3R.  AFB 

In  this  collection  of  recent  speeches,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  voices  his  ideas  and  convictions  on 
current  American  foreign  policy.  His  com¬ 
ments  are  fresh,  stimulating,  and  provocative. 
(In  the  same  container:  A  Nation  of  Immi¬ 
grants  by  John  W.  Kennedy.) 

FICTION 

ALL  AROUND  THE  MOON  669 

by  Jules  Verne,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  8R. 
APH 

In  a  lively  sequel  to  “From  the  Earth  to  the 
Moon,”  the  three  travelers  pass  the  time  in 
scientific  and  mathematical  conversation.  A 
burst  of  inspiration  enables  them  to  alter  the 
course  of  their  projectile,  but  the  results  are 
entirely  unexpected. 

THE  BIRD  IN  THE  TREE  662 

by  Elizabeth  Goudge,  read  by  Jane  Binkley, 
8R.  APH 

A  charming  old  house  in  Hampshire,  England, 
and  some  delightful  children  figure  largely  in 
this  story  of  an  ill-starred  love.  Pleasant  writ¬ 
ing,  good  characterization,  and  the  placing 
of  tragedy  in  perspective  make  it  a  thoroughly 
satisfying  book. 

Call  your  Public  Library  O  ^ 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  O  ^7 


THE  BLESS1NGT0N  METHOD  767 

by  Stanley  Ellin,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  4R. 
AFB 

Small  masterpieces  of  the  macabre — daz- 
zlingly  clever  in  plot  and  technique,  but  also 
deeply  human  and  fraught  with  disturbing 
meaning. 

THE  BRIGADIER  AND  THE  GOLF  WIDOW  808 
by  John  Cheever,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
6R.  AFB 

Short  stories  of  contemporary  urban  and 
suburban  living,  by  a  master  of  psychology 
and  technique.  The  author  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
server  and  commentator,  but  his  productions 
are  readable  and  diverting. 

CELIA  GARTH  755 

by  Gwen  Bristow,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
10R.  APH 

An  historical  romance,  set  in  Charleston  dur¬ 
ing  the  American  Revolution.  The  siege  of  the 
city  and  the  resistance  of  Francis  Marion  and 
his  men  add  to  the  action  and  vividness  of 
the  story.  It  is  absorbing  without  presenting 
a  clinical  treatment  of  sex. 

CONVENTION  779 

by  Fletcher  Knebel  and  Charles  W.  Bailey,  II, 
read  by  Scott  McKay,  6R.  AFB 

A  sure-fire  subject — the  nominating  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1972 — made 
this  novel  a  best  seller  in  spite  of  shallow 
characterization  and  not  very  acute  suspense. 
A  look  behind  the  scenes  at  the  mechanics  of 
influencing  and  pressuring  delegates,  and  a 
love  story,  hold  the  reader's  interest  all  the 
way. 

DEEPDOWN  RIVER  756 

by  Neill  Compton  Wilson,  read  by  Ryan  Hallo- 
ran,  7R.  APH 

In  an  unpretentious  tribute  to  the  stalwart 
virtues  of  the  pioneer,  the  author  chronicles 
the  life  of  the  Tinnock  family,  who  settled  on 
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the  bank  of  the  Big  Piney  River  in  Idaho  dur¬ 
ing  the  Depression.  The  result  is  less  a  novel 
than  a  genial  series  of  river  tales,  climaxed  by 
a  hair-raising  steamboat  trip  through  Hell's 
Canyon,  America's  deepest  gorge. 

THE  DEERSLAYER  600 

by  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  read  by  Living¬ 
ston  Gilbert,  15R.  APH 

The  first  of  the  Leatherstocking  tales  is  a 
rousing  story  of  warfare  between  the  Iroquois 
Indians  and  the  white  settlers  around  Lake 
Otsego  before  1745.  This  is  a  classic  adven¬ 
ture  novel. 

DESPERATE  RIDER  672 

by  Frank  O’Rourke,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  3R.  APH 

Superficially  a  novel  of  suspense,  this  com¬ 
pact  tale  is  unusual  in  its  characterization.  It 
deals  with  Tony,  a  handsome  weakling,  his 
despised  wife,  Rachel,  and  his  father,  a  cruel, 
contemptuous  old  man.  They  lived  a  bitter, 
futile  life  under  one  roof  until  an  escaped 
prisoner  forced  his  way  in  and  held  them  cap¬ 
tive.  (In  the  same  container:  Roundup  on  the 
Yellowstone  by  Allan  V.  Elston.) 

ELLERY  QUEEN’S  DOUBLE  DOZEN  776 
from  “Ellery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine,” 
various,  9R.  AFB 

The  19th  annual  collection  from  “Ellery 
Queen's  Mystery  Magazine”  is  composed  of 
twenty-four  stories,  which  have  not  been 
widely  anthologized  before.  Among  the  au¬ 
thors  are  Ellin,  Roth,  Ullman,  Pentecost,  and 
Vickers.  A  choice  assemblage,  fully  up  to 
standard. 

THE  FORTRESS  801 

by  Catherine  Irvine  Gavin,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  HR.  AFB 

An  unusual  background  for  historical  romance 
is  furnished  by  the  Baltic  campaigns  of  the 
Crimean  War.  An  American  seaman  and  a 
fiercely  patriotic  Finnish  girl  experience  bat¬ 
tles,  imprisonment,  and  an  outbreak  of  chol¬ 
era  before  they  are  finally  reunited  and  the 
Russians  are  driven  from  the  Baltic  Sea. 


FROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON  668 
by  Jules  Verne,  read  by  George  Walsh,  6R. 
APH 

Written  almost  exactly  a  century  ago,  this  en¬ 
tertaining  fantasy  deals  with  a  moon  shot 
fired  by  an  enormous  gun  from  a  hill  in 
Florida.  The  three  intrepid  adventurers  trav¬ 
eling  in  the  capsule  were  somewhat  discon¬ 
certed  to  find  themselves  off  course,  so  that 
they  seemed  doomed  to  circle  the  moon  as 
a  satellite  forever. 

THE  GOLDEN  JOURNEY  658 

by  Agnes  Sligh  Turnbull,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  8R.  APH 

In  this  novel  of  modern  marriage,  the  wife 
is  a  beautiful  young  woman  who  has  been 
paralyzed  in  an  accident.  Her  father  bargains 
with  a  rising  young  politician  to  marry  her,  in 
return  for  support  in  his  career.  The  question 
is  whether  such  a  marriage  can  succeed. 

THE  GREAT  MEADOW 
by  Elizabeth  Madox  Roberts,  read  by  Ethel 
Everett,  10R.  AFB 

The  Kentucky  frontier  is  poetically  interpreted 
in  this  fine  novel  of  a  Virginia  girl’s  marriage 
and  adjustment  to  pioneer  living. 

THE  HANDS  OF  CANTU  800 

by  Tom  Lea,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten,  3R.  AFB 

The  nub  of  this  story  is  an  exciting  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  recapture  some 
horses  that  have  been  stolen  and  sold  to  the 
Indians.  The  characters  are  genuine  cowboys, 
even  though  they  are  Spaniards  and  the  scene 
is  northern  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But  the  true  distinction  of  the  book  lies  in  its 
vivid,  graceful  style  and  its  authoritative  treat¬ 
ment  of  horses  and  their  training.  (In  the 
same  container:  Old  Mali  and  the  Boy  by  D.  R. 
Sherman.) 

HUNTINGTOWER  695 

by  John  Buchan,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

In  an  entertaining  adventure  story,  a  peace¬ 
ful  Glasgow  grocer  becomes  involved  with 


Bolshevists,  who  have  kidnapped  an  heiress 
and  hold  her  in  a  Scottish  mansion.  He  goes 
to  the  rescue  with  the  assistance  of  some 
stout-hearted  local  youngsters. 

IF  MORNING  EVER  COMES  757 

by  Anne  Tyler,  read  by  William  Gladden,  5R. 
APH 

Ben  Joe,  a  law  student  in  New  York  City,  can¬ 
not  study  for  worrying  about  his  family — 
mother,  grandmother,  and  six  sisters — back 
home  in  North  Carolina.  What  happened  when 
he  took  a  week-end  off  to  check  makes  a 
skillful  story  that  is  a  joy  to  read. 

JUBILEE  TRAIL  663 

by  Gwen  Bristow,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
16R.  APH 

This  long,  colorful  novel  tells  an  engrossing 
story  in  which  a  bride,  from  a  wealthy  family, 
goes  to  a  pioneer  life  with  her  husband.  The 
hardships  of  the  journey  to  Los  Angeles  re¬ 
veal  her  mistake,  but  in  California  she 
achieves  maturity  and  learns  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  love. 

KATHERINE  WENTWORTH  759 

by  Dorothy  Emily  Stevenson,  read  by  JoAnn 
Moore,  6R.  APH 

A  young  widow  with  three  children  finds  her 
life  complicated  when  the  eldest  becomes  the 
heir  of  his  grandfather,  a  baronet.  Scotland 
is  the  setting  of  this  pleasing  story,  which 
has  sympathetic  characters,  including  two 
delightful  young  children,  and  the  expected 
romantic  ending. 

A  KIND  OF  ANGER  796 

by  Eric  Ambler,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

An  unsolved  murder  and  a  missing  girl  re¬ 
sult  in  a  difficult  assignment  for  journalist 
Piet  Maas.  The  suspense  is  handled  with  the 
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author’s  usual  masterly  touch,  and  there  is 
an  effective  French-Swiss  background. 

KINGDOM  OF  ILLUSION  771 

by  Edward  R.  F.  Sheehan,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
7R.  AFB 

There  is  a  ring  of  truth  in  the  setting  of  this 
tale:  an  Arab  country  with  an  ineffectual  king, 
dominated  by  the  prime  minister  and  fought 
over  by  Russian  and  American  diplomats. 
But  the  primary  effect  is  a  satire,  conveyed  by 
preposterous  names,  oddball  characters,  and 
the  most  complicated  intrigues.  A  knowledge¬ 
able  entertainment. 

LASSIE  COME-HOME  661 

by  Eric  Knight,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R.  APH 

A  perennial  favorite  is  this  story  of  a  valuable 
collie  and  her  long  trek  to  rejoin  the  York¬ 
shire  family  who  had  been  forced  to  sell  her. 
Dog  nature  and  human  nature  are  faithfully 
pictured  against  a  background  of  pre-war 
England. 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  OF  KINGDOM 
COME  596 

by  John  Fox,  read  by  William  Gladden,  7R. 
APH 

The  life  of  Kentucky  mountaineers  is  sympa¬ 
thetically  pictured  in  the  story  of  Chad,  an 
orphan  boy  who  secures  an  education,  fights 
for  the  North  in  the  Civil  War,  and  returns 
home  to  find  his  true  love. 

MAIN  STREET  652 

by  Sinclair  Lewis,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  13R. 
AFB 

The  author’s  first  successful  novel  savagely 
caricatures  the  sordid,  depressing,  but  com¬ 
placent  small  town  in  Minnesota  which  the 
doctor’s  young  wife,  who  has  intellectual 
pretensions,  tries  to  improve. 
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MARIA  CHAPDELAINE 

by  Louis  Hemon,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R.  AFB 

A  quiet,  poetic  novel  which  pictures  the  life  of 
a  pioneer  family  in  the  wilderness  of  Upper 
Quebec,  and  the  strength  with  which  the 
daughter  meets  sorrow. 

MISS  MORISSA,  DOCTOR  OF  THE  GOLD 
TRAIL  809 

by  Mari  Sandoz,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  8R. 
AFB 

To  the  North  Platte  River  country  of  Nebraska 
came  a  young  “lady  doc,”  to  forget  her  bro¬ 
ken  engagement  in  work  with  the  cattle 
ranchers  and  gold  seekers.  The  life  was  hard 
and  rough,  but  satisfying,  and  her  story  reads 
like  an  actual  biography — a  detailed,  vivid 
picture  of  the  Western  frontier  in  the  1870’s. 

NIGHT  OF  THE  SHORT  KNIVES  799 
by  Burke  Wilkinson,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
6R.  AFB 

A  diverting  suspense  story  of  espionage  and 
counter-espionage  within  the  precincts  of 
SHAPE.  While  it  is  hardly  memorable,  the 
material  is  fresh,  the  French  countryside  is 
well  pictured,  and  there  are  nice  touches  of 
sardonic  humor. 

OLD  MALI  AND  THE  BOY  800 

by  D.  R.  Sherman,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  2R. 
AFB 

Brief  and  simple,  but  compelling,  this  is  the 
story  of  a  boy  who  lives  with  his  widowed 
mother  in  northern  India.  The  old  Indian 
gardener  takes  him  on  a  hunting  trip  to  use 
his  new  bow  and  returns  him  on  time,  more 
mature  for  the  lesson  he  has  received  in 
integrity  and  courage.  (In  the  same  container: 
The  Hands  of  Cantu  by  Tom  Lea.) 

THE  ORDWAYS  816 

by  William  Humphrey,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
8R.  APH 

A  novel  of  three  generations,  set  in  the  Texas 
country  where  South  meets  West.  The  story 
begins  with  Thomas,  founder  of  the  Ordway 
fortunes,  who  came  as  a  pioneer  from  Ten- 


nessee  after  the  Civil  War.  It  continues  with 
his  son  Sam,  who  traveled  through  the  state 
in  a  futile  search  for  a  kidnapped  boy.  The 
last  part  tells  of  the  lost  Ned’s  return  home  as 
a  grown  man.  The  panoramic  novel  is  marked 
by  its  change  of  moods,  its  well-defined  char¬ 
acters,  and  its  fine  descriptive  passages. 

OSIRIS  DIED  IN  AUTUMN  766 

by  Sarah  Langley,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  5R. 
AFB 

A  very  intellectual  mystery,  in  which  the 
murder  victim  and  the  other  main  characters 
are  professors  at  an  Eastern  university.  Dr. 
Natalie  Keith,  an  archaeologist,  through 
working  with  the  police  finds  that  she  still 
belongs  to  the  human  race. 

PASSAGE  IN  THE  NIGHT  664 

by  Shalom  Asch,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
10R.  APH 

A  modern  Jew,  successful  in  business,  goes 
to  great  lengths  to  atone  for  a  small  sin 
committed  early  in  his  career.  This  inspiring 
story  of  one  man’s  search  for  peace  of  soul 
is  an  eloquent  plea  for  recognition  of  moral 
truths. 

POWDER  VALLEY  HOLDUP  719 

by  Peter  Field,  pseud.,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  4R.  APH 

Witnessing  a  bank  robbery  in  Hopewell  Junc¬ 
tion  drew  Sam  and  Ezra  and  their  friend  Pat 
into  a  chain  of  events  which  concerned  the 
girl  Molly  Springer.  Her  friend  Charley  was 
mysteriously  harassed  by  the  sheriff,  and  her 
father’s  new  partner  brought  in  some  tough 
riders  and  seemed  about  to  take  over  the 
whole  spread.  But  the  persistence  of  the  high- 
spirited  trio  set  matters  straight  in  the  end. 

THE  PROPHET  665 

by  Shalom  Asch,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  9R. 
APH 

The  second  Isaiah  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
spired  of  Israel’s  great  prophets.  His  story  is 
unfolded  against  a  lush  background  of  pagan 
life  in  Babylon. 


RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE  666 
by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  7R.  APH 

An  exciting  story  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from 
Mormon  vengeance  in  southwestern  Utah  in 
1871. 

THE  RISING  OF  THE  LARK  780 

by  Ann  Moray,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  9R.  AFB 

Romantic,  timeless,  and  picturesque,  this 
novel  is  set  in  a  remote  Welsh  village,  where 
the  child  Catriona  grows  up  on  an  estate  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  strict  governess  and  an 
understanding  young  tutor.  The  harsh  dis¬ 
cipline  she  suffers  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  regard  of  the 
villagers,  and  her  interest  in  Welsh  folklore. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  590 

by  Daniel  Defoe,  read  by  George  Walsh,  8R. 
APH 

The  most  famous  of  desert  island  stories, 
which  tells  how  the  resourceful  Crusoe,  sole 
survivor  of  a  shipwreck,  made  himself  a  com¬ 
fortable  home. 

ROUNDUP  ON  THE  YELLOWSTONE  672 

by  Allan  Vaughan  Elston,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
4R.  APH 

In  Montana  in  1884,  a  big  cattle-rustling  op¬ 
eration  was  underway  and  the  Stockgrowers 
Association  was  determined  to  stop  it.  This 
is  an  exciting  cops-and-robbers  Western,  with 
a  woman’s  love  as  extra  reward  for  the  win¬ 
ner.  (In  the  same  container:  Desperate  Rider 
by  Frank  O'Rourke.) 

SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL  671 

by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert,  6R. 
APH 

In  the  days  of  the  frontier  West,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  desperadoes  and  fugitives  from 
justice  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  as  far  as  anyone  knew.  This  is  the  story 
of  one  such,  who  returned  to  reestablish  him¬ 
self  in  a  law-abiding  society. 
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STORIES  OF  THE  EARLY  WEST  810 
by  Bret  Harte,  read  by  Donley,  Jameson,  and 
Rawlins,  9R.  AFB 

Bret  Harte  was  the  originator  of  a  new  kind 
of  short  story,  a  departure  from  the  genteel 
tradition  of  New  England.  These  sketches  of 
miners,  gamblers,  and  adventurers  in  nine¬ 
teenth  century  California  cast  a  certain  senti¬ 
mental  glow  over  the  rough  life  of  the  frontier. 

THE  THREE  HOSTAGES  697 

by  John  Buchan,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  8R. 
APH 

British  intelligence  agent  Richard  Hannay, 
peacefully  retired  after  the  First  World  War, 
is  roused  to  action  by  the  disappearance  of 
three  apparently  unrelated  persons.  With 
nothing  but  a  bit  of  doggerel  for  a  clue,  he 
starts  a  search  which  leads  him  to  Norway 
and  the  depths  of  London  and  into  the  realm 
of  hypnotism. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE  597 
by  John  Fox,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R.  APH 

The  feminine  counterpart  of  the  shepherd  of 
Kingdom  Come  is  a  mountain  girl  who  falls 
in  love  with  a  young  engineer  from  the  North. 
Their  story  is  played  out  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  Kentucky  feud  and  an  industrial 
boom. 

A  WHITE  BIRD  FLYING  659 

by  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
6R.  APH 

Sequel  to  “A  Lantern  in  Her  Hand.”  This  is 
the  story  of  Laura  Deal,  who  attended  the 
University  of  Nebraska  and  dreamed  of  a 
literary  career,  but  in  the  end  recognized  the 
stronger  claim  of  love. 

THE  WIND’S  WILL  768 

by  Gerald  Warner  Brace,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
7R.  AFB 

In  quiet,  serious  style  the  author  tells  how 
David  Wayne,  an  eighteen-year-old  in  a  small 
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Maine  town,  develops  a  will  and  determines 
what  he  will  become.  Thrown  back  on  himself 
by  the  failure  of  two  idols,  his  father  and  his 
older  brother,  David  is  not  discouraged  but 
proceeds  on  his  way  in  stubborn  optimism. 

YOU  ONLY  LIVE  TWICE  775 

by  Ian  Fleming,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence, 
5R.  AFB 

This  adventure  of  British  secret  agent  James 
Bond  is  set  in  Japan,  where  he.  is  indoctri¬ 
nated  in  some  of  the  more  esoteric  native 
customs  before  undertaking  the  penetration 
of  an  island  fortress  ruled  by  a  double-dyed 
villain.  Against  impossible  odds,  he  succeeds, 
but  only  after  exposure  to  some  horrors  that 
are  certainly  not  for  the  squeamish. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

ALL  ABOUT  THE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 
AND  WHAT  IT  PLAYS  770 

by  Dorothy  Berliner  Commins,  read  by  Nor¬ 
man  Rose,  2R.  AFB 

An  attractive  and  meaningful  study  of  out¬ 
standing  forms  of  orchestral  music  and  parts 
played  by  the  instruments  and  the  conductor. 
Brief  sketches  of  composers  are  included. 
For  grades  5-9.  (In  the  same  container:  Invi¬ 
tation  to  Music  by  Elie  Siegmeister.) 

DOCTORS  IN  PETTICOATS  792 

by  Alice  Fleming,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  3R. 
AFB 

Lively  sketches  of  ten  American  women  who 
overcame  prejudice  against  women  in  medi¬ 
cine,  or  who  made  important  contributions  in 
their  various  fields.  They  range  in  time  from 
the  early  nineteenth  century  to  the  present. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  the  same  container: 
Great  Men  of  Medicine  by  Ruth  Fox  Hume.) 

FOREVER  FREE  793 

by  Dorothy  Sterling,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
3R.  AFB 

The  great  Proclamation  of  1863  is  the  climax 


of  a  book  which  traces  the  history  of  slavery 
in  the  United  States  from  its  beginnings  in 
raids  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  times,  the 
events,  and  the  people  concerned  in  the 
struggle  for  emancipation  are  described 
clearly  and  dramatically.  For  grades  7-9.  (In 
the  same  container:  Ride  Proud,  Rebel!  by 
Alice  Mary  Norton.) 

GREAT  MEN  OF  MEDICINE  792 

by  Ruth  Fox  Hume,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
3R.  AFB 

Lively  sketches  of  ten  researchers  who  made 
great  discoveries  in  anatomy  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  disease.  They  range  from  Jenner, 
Morton,  and  Pasteur  to  Banting  and  Fleming. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  the  same  container:  Doc¬ 
tors  in  Petticoats  by  Alice  Fleming.) 

INVITATION  TO  MUSIC  770 

by  Elie  Siegmeister,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
3R.  AFB 

A  broad,  authoritative  presentation  of  the 
many  kinds  of  music,  including  jazz,  film 
music,  and  modern  musical  comedy.  For 
grades  7-9.  (In  the  same  container:  All  About 
the  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Dorothy  B.  Com- 
mins.) 

RHYMES  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN  648 

read  by  William  Gladden,  3R.  APH,  Grades 
K-4 

ALL  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY 
by  Sorche  nic  Leodhas,  pseud. 

In  a  rhythmic  retelling  of  an  old  Scots  nursery 
tale,  Sandy  goes  to  the  mill,  picking  up  com¬ 
panions  who  range  from  “one  huntsman"  to 
“ten  bonny  lassies,”  in  the  style  of  the  house 
that  Jack  built.  For  grades  K-3. 

GOING  BAREFOOT 
by  Aileen  Lucia  Fisher 

In  happy  rhythms  a  child  tells  of  his  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  Barefoot  Moon,  and  of  the  for¬ 
tunate  animals  that  never  need  to  wear  shoes. 
For  grades  K-2. 


I  WENT  TO  THE  ANIMAL  FAIR 
edited  by  William  Cole 

An  entertaining  anthology  for  animal  lovers. 
The  subjects  range  from  frogs  and  grass¬ 
hoppers  to  bears  and  whales.  For  grades  K-3. 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  RHYMES 
edited  by  Katherine  Isabel  Love 

A  treasure  trove  of  poems,  in  great  variety, 
which  will  bring  lasting  pleasure  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  who  hear  them.  For  grades  1-4. 

WHERE  DOES  EVERYONE  GO? 
by  Aileen  Lucia  Fisher 

In  lilting  verse  a  child  questions  why  animals 
disappear  at  the  first  hint  of  winter.  For 
grades  K-2. 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

BRIGHTY  OF  THE  GRAND  CANYON  754 
by  Marguerite  Henry,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
3R.  APH 

A  dramatic  animal  story  about  a  lone  little 
burro  whom  an  old  prospector  found  running 
wild  along  Bright  Angel  Creek.  The  Western 
setting  is  vivid,  and  the  book  has  great  appeal 
for  animal  lovers.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same 
container:  Stormy,  Misty’s  Foal  by  Marguerite 
Henry.) 

ESCAPE  FROM  FRANCE  794 

by  Ronald  Oliver  Felton,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
4R.  AFB 

In  a  rousing  adventure  tale  of  the  French 
Revolution,  two  young  men,  cousins,  one 
French  and  the  other  English,  undertake  to 
rescue  some  noble  refugees.  Their  ingenuity 
is  taxed  to  circumvent  the  obstacles  and 
dangers,  but  they  are  triumphant  in  the  end. 
For  grades  7-9.  (In  the  same  container:  Three 
Against  London  by  Rachel  Varble.) 
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IMAGINATIVE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNGEST 

636 

Various  Readers,  3R.  AFB,  Grades  K-4  (sev¬ 
enteen  short  books) 

AND  TO  THINK  I  SAW  IT  ON 
MULBERRY  STREET 
by  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel 

Rollicking  nonsense  verses,  in  which  a  little 
boy's  imagination  gradually  transforms  a 
plain  horse  and  cart  into  a  circus  bandwagon 
drawn  by  an  elephant  and  two  giraffes.  For 
grades  1-3. 

ANGELO,  THE  NAUGHTY  ONE 
by  Helen  Garrett 

How  a  little  Mexican  boy  who  hates  baths  has 
an  adventure  that  ends  in  his  appearing  at  his 
sister’s  wedding  ‘‘clean  and  shiny  as  an  an¬ 
gel."  For  grades  1-3. 

THE  BUMBLEBEE’S  SECRET 
by  Miriam  Schlein 

A  gay  little  repetitive  story,  in  which  the  ani¬ 
mals  learn  that  it  doesn't  pay  to  go  running 
to  find  out  other  people's  secrets.  For  grades 
K-2. 

FIND  OUT  BY  TOUCHING 
by  Paul  Showers 

Simple  science  information  and  an  appeal¬ 
ing  style  are  combined  in  a  book  which  helps 
the  child  to  recognize  differences  by  touch. 
For  grades  K-2. 

THE  500  HATS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  CUBBINS 
by  Theodor  Seus  Geisel 

A  delightful  nonsense  tale,  which  grows  more 
and  more  absurd  as  Bartholomew  keeps  try¬ 
ing  to  take  off  his  hat  before  the  king.  For 
grades  1-3. 
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IDY,  THE  FOX-CHASING  COW,  AND  OTHER 

STORIES 
by  Ellen  Margolis 

Seven  stories  from  the  hill  country  of  Ohio 
are  retold  with  an  ear  for  rural  dialect  and  a 
feeling  of  deadpan,  rustic  humor.  For  grades 

1-4. 

IF  I  RAN  THE  ZOO 
by  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel 

In  rollicking  rhymes  young  Gerald  McGrew 
describes  the  fabulous  animals  he  would  like 
to  see  at  the  zoo.  For  grades  K-3. 

JOSEFINA  FEBRUARY 
by  Evaline  Ness 

In  this  warmly  appealing  tale  a  little  Haitian 
girl  makes  a  difficult  choice  between  a  burro 
for  herself  and  a  pair  of  leather  shoes  for  her 
grandfather's  birthday.  For  grades  K-3. 

THE  LISTENING  WALK 
by  Paul  Showers 

Sensitively  presented  suggestions  which  will 
increase  the  child’s  awareness  of  the  world 
around  him.  For  grades  K-2. 

THE  MAN  WHO  DIDN’T  WASH  HIS  DISHES 
by  Phyllis  Krasilovsky 

There  is  unfailing  humor  in  the  ridiculous 
procedure  which  disposed  of  a  mountain  of 
dirty  dishes.  For  grades  K-3. 

THE  MIGHTY  HUNTER 
by  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader 

Little  Brave  Heart,  the  Indian  boy,  played 
truant  to  go  hunting.  As  each  animal  sent 
him  to  a  larger  one,  he  reached  the  grizzly 
bear,  who  frightened  him  so  much  that  he 
gladly  went  to  school.  For  grades  K-3. 

THE  PICNIC 

by  James  Henry  Daugherty 

An  entertaining  story  that  tells  what  happened 
when  a  little  mouse  shied  an  acorn  at  a 
sleeping  lion.  For  grades  K-2. 


THE  POPPY  SEED  CAKES 
by  Margery  Clark 

In  this  jolly  Russian  story  Aunt  Katushka 
comes  from  the  old  country  with  a  bag  full 
of  presents  for  Andrewshek  and  Erminka. 
For  grades  1-4. 

THE  POPPY  SEEDS 
by  Clyde  Robert  Bulla 

A  little  boy's  faith  overcomes  the  selfishness 
of  an  old  hermit  and  brings  beauty,  water, 
and  goodwill  to  the  people  of  his  valley  in 
Mexico.  For  grades  1-3. 

THE  STORY  OF  PAUL  BUNYAN 
by  Barbara  Emberley 

Easily  understood  anecdotes  which  will  be  a 
happy  introduction  to  the  legends  about  the 
heroic  logger  and  his  blue  ox,  Babe.  For 
grades  K-3. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO,  DEAR? 
by  Sesyle  Joslin 

The  fundamentals  of  polite  social  behavior 
emerge  from  these  suggestions  of  how  to 
deal  with  ridiculous  situations.  For  grades 
K-l. 

WINDY  MORNING 
by  Harry  Behn 

These  happy  little  verses  reveal  the  magic 
in  everyday  things,  such  as  the  sounds  of 
nature,  the  gnome  on  a  weather-vane,  a  baby 
bird,  and  a  moon  vine.  For  grades  2-4. 


PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  109  818 

APH 

Contents:  “The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit";  Angus 
and  the  Ducks";  “The  Miller,  His  Son,  and 
Their  Donkey";  “Sing  a  Song  of  Sixpence"; 
“Queen  of  Hearts";  “Old  Mother  Hubbard 
and  Her  Dog";  “The  Old  Woman  and  Her 
Pig";  “The  House  That  Jack  Built";  “Hey 
Diddle  Diddle  and  the  Baby  Bunting";  “The 
Milk-maid."  For  grades  K-3. 


PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  Ill  818 
APH 

Contents:  “Crow  Boy”;  “Petunia";  “Little 
Tim  and  the  Brave  Sea  Captain";  “The  Three 
Billy  Goats  Gruff."  For  grades  K-4. 

PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  112  818 

APH 

Contents:  “Blueberries  for  Sal";  “Don't 
Count  Your  Chicks";  “Harold  and  the  Purple 
Crayon";  “Play  with  Me."  For  grades  K-3. 

THE  PLAINSMEN  175 

by  Jack  Warner  Schaefer,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  5R.  AFB 

A  collection  of  entertaining  Western  stories, 
rich  in  wisdom  and  laughter,  and  universal 
in  appeal.  For  grades  8-10. 

RIDE  PROUD,  REBEL!  793 

by  Alice  Mary  Norton,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  5R.  AFB 

Drew  Rennie  was  a  young  scout  for  the  daring 
Confederate  raiders  of  John  Hunt  Morgan. 
The  realistic  and  thoroughly  convincing  story 
shows  the  impact  of  the  Civil  War's  grim  re¬ 
alities  on  a  romantic  boy.  For  grades  6-9.  (In 
the  same  container:  Forever  Free  by  Dorothy 
Sterling.) 

SHE  WORE  A  STAR  763 

by  Dorothy  Bonnell,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
4R.  AFB 

As  a  worker  for  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  nineteen-year-old  Amy  was  en¬ 
titled  to  wear  the  red  and  black  star  pin.  This 
is  the  story  of  her  work,  with  its  joys,  frustra¬ 
tions,  and  dangers,  in  India  when  it  was  gain¬ 
ing  its  independence.  For  grades  7-11. 

SMOKY,  THE  COWHORSE  657 

by  Will  James,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  5R.  APH 

The  life  of  a  cow  pony  on  the  range  and  in 
the  corral  is  described  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  in  the  vernacular  of  the  cow¬ 
boy.  This  story  will  appeal  to  horse  lovers 
both  young  and  old.  For  grades  6-9. 
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STORMY,  MISTY’S  FOAL  754 

by  Marguerite  Henry,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  4R. 
APH 

The  wild  mare  of  Chincoteague  Island  is  a 
leading  character  in  this  story,  for  her  foal 
was  born  during  a  devastating  storm  that 
flooded  the  island.  Both  came  safely  through 
and  played  a  part  in  raising  money  for  the 
wild  pony  herds.  This  is  vivid,  exciting  read¬ 
ing  for  grades  4-8.  (In  the  same  container: 
Brighty  of  the  Grand  Canyon  by  M.  Henry.) 


THREE  AGAINST  LONDON  794 

by  Rachel  Varble,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 

AFB 

Life  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  plague  and 
the  great  fire  forms  the  extraordinary  back¬ 
ground  of  this  seventeenth  century  story.  The 
adventures  of  a  kitchen  maid  in  Samuel 
Pepys'  household  and  two  water-front  boys 
are  full  of  excitement  and  suspense.  For 
grades  7-9.  (In  the  same  container:  Escape 
from  France  by  Ronald  Welch,  pseud.) 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN;  THE  PRAIRIE 

YEARS  2510 

by  Carl  Sandburg,  5  reels 

First  volume  of  the  Sandburg  classic  portrays 
Lincoln’s  early  times. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN;  THE  WAR  YEARS, 

Vol.  II  2524 

by  Carl  Sandburg,  6  reels 
Lincoln  leads  the  Union  as  the  Civil  War  be¬ 
gins. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN;  THE  WAR  YEARS. 

Vol.  Ill  2523 

by  Carl  Sandburg,  6  reels 

Principles  and  purposes  remain  strong  as  the 
North  is  triumphant. 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENVENUTO 
CELLINI,  6  reels  2528 

BRAVE  NEW  WORLD  2504 

by  Aldous  Huxley 

Huxley’s  most  famous  satire  describes  a 
scientific  and  highly  industrialized  utopia. 

MAN  AND  HIS  GODS  2393 

by  Homer  W.  Smith,  8  reels 

View  of  man  and  his  various  religions,  but 
most  emphasis  on  Christianity. 

THE  TUNNEL  UNDER  THE  CHANNEL  2501 
by  Thomas  Whiteside,  2  reels 
Series  of  articles  written  about  the  often  pro¬ 
posed  English  Channel  tunnel. 

THE  UNIVERSE  AND  DR.  EINSTEIN  2507 
by  Lincoln  Barnett,  2  reels 
The  theory  and  the  thinking  which  shook  the 
world  of  science. 

WOODROW  WILSON  AND  THE  GREAT  BE¬ 
TRAYAL  2396 

by  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  4  reels 

An  evaluation  of  Wilson’s  failure  to  effect 
United  States  support  for  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions. 
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I  I  763  She  Wore  a  Star — Dorothy  Bonnell 

I  I  766  Osiris  Died  in  Autumn — Sarah  Langley 

I  I  767  The  Blessington  Method — Stanley  Ellin 

I  I  768  The  Wind’s  Will— Gerald  Warner  Brace 

I  I  769  Mississippi:  The  Closed  Society — James  W.  Silver 

I  I  770  All  About  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  What  It 
Plays — Dorothy  B.  Commins 
Invitation  to  Music — Elie  Siegmeister 
I  I  711  Kingdom  of  Illusion — Edward  Sheehan 
I  I  772  Not  Under  Oath — John  Kieran 
I  I  773  Jack  London — Richard  O’Connor 
I  I  774  Sixpence  in  Her  Shoe — Phyllis  McGinley 
I  I  775  You  Only  Live  Twice — Ian  Fleming 

I - 1  776  Ellery  Queen’s  Double  Dozen — Ellery  Queen 

I - 1  778  Across  the  Wide  Missouri — Bernard  A.  De  Voto 

I - 1  779  Convention — Fletcher  Knebel  and  C.  W.  Bailey 

I  I  780  The  Rising  of  the  Lark— Ann  Moray 
I  I  781  Temples,  Tombs  and  Heiroglyphs — Barbara  Mertz 


REMINDER:  IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  YET  COMPLETED  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  EXPERI¬ 
MENT  LARGETYPE  (SEE  PAGE  39,  MARCH  ISSUE),  PLEASE  DO  SO  NOW;  AND  RETURN 
IT  WITH  YOUR  ORDER  FORM  TO  YOUR  REGIONAL  LIBRARY 


I  I  792  Doctors  in  Petticoats — Alice  Fleming 

Great  Men  of  Medicine — Ruth  Fox  Hume 
I  I  793  Forever  Free — Dorothy  Sterling 

Ride  Proud,  Rebel! — Alice  Mary  Norton 
I  I  794  Escape  from  France — Ronald  0.  Felton 
Three  Against  London — Rachel  Varble 
I  I  796  A  Kind  of  Anger — Eric  Ambler 

I  I  797  My  Autobiography — Charles  Chaplin 

I  I  798  Day's  at  the  Morn — Samuel  Chotzinoff 

I  I  799  Night  of  the  Short  Knives — Burke  Wilkinson 

f  I  800  The  Hands  of  Cantu — Tom  Lea 

Old  Mali  and  the  Boy — D.  R.  Sherman 
I  I  801  The  Fortress — Catherine  I.  Gavin 
r  I  802  Roman  Hellenism  and  the  New  Testament— 
Frederick  C.  Grant 

I  I  805  Made  in  Thailand — Margaret  Ayer 

f  I  806  Digs  and  Diggers — Leonard  Cottrell 

f  I  808  The  Brigadier  and  the  Golf  Widow — John  Cheever 

1  I  809  Miss  Morissa,  Doctor  of  the  Gold  Trail — Mari 

Sandoz 

I  I  810  Stories  of  the  Early  West — Bret  Harte 
1  I  816  The  Ordways — William  Humphrey 
I  I  818  Picture  Book  Parade,  No.  109 
Picture  Book  Parade,  No.  Ill 
Picture  Book  Parade,  No.  112 


Magazines 

Current  issues  of  the  following  periodicals,  recorded  on  talk¬ 
ing-book  records  at  162/3  r.p.m.  are  available  from  all  Re¬ 
gional  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  Check  the  box  only  if  you  are 
not  already  receiving  the  magazine  regularly  from  your  li¬ 
brary.  (Be  sure  your  check  marks  do  not  run  over  into  other 
boxes.) 

r  I  American  Heritage  (bimonthly) 

f  I  The  Atlantic  (monthly) 

I  I  Changing  Times  (monthly) 

I  I  Dialogue 

[  I  Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly) 

1  I  Farm  Journal  (monthly) 

I  I  Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

I  I  Harper's  Magazine  (monthly) 

I  I  Holiday  (monthly) 

I  I  Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

I  I  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly) 

I  I  News  of  the  Week  in  Review  (weekly) 

I  I  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

I  I  Reader’s  Digest  (monthly) 

I  I  Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

I  I  Sports  Illustrated  (weekly).  This  magazine  will  be  re¬ 
leased  every  four  weeks,  with  the  four  issues  in  a 
single  container. 
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.  “The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  books.” — THOMAS  CARLYLE 


HELEN  KELLER  HONORED  BY  THE  SENATE 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
United  States  Senate  on  June  2,  1965: 

“Resolved,  that,  in  recognition  of  the  vast 
contributions  made  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  to  the 
well-being  of  all  humanity,  the  Senate  hereby 
extends  its  greeting  and  best  wishes  to  Miss 
Keller  on  the  occasion  of  her  eighty-fifth  birth¬ 
day  which  will  occur  on  June  27,  1965:  and  be 
it  further 

“Resolved,  that  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  invited  to  participate  in  this  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Miss  Helen  Keller  by  making  her  eighty- 
fifth  birthday  the  occasion  for  reaffirmation  of 
their  determination  to  assist  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  facilities  and  programs 
for  the  relief,  education,  and  rehabilitation  of 
all  handicapped  persons.” 


for  your  information 

Abuses  of  the  free  mailing  privileges  have  been 
reported.  Someone  is  going  to  lose,  and  it  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  you,  the  reader. 

Do  not  enclose  request  lists  in  mailing  con¬ 
tainers.  For  one  thing,  it  is  against  postal  regu¬ 
lations.  Correspondence  is  subject  to  postage 
charges  and  cannot  be  sent  in  the  talking  book 
or  tape  containers. 

If  you  type  or  write  a  letter  to  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  then  you  must 
pay  the  regular  first-class  rate  of  5^  per  ounce. 
These  charges  are  the  same  for  any  correspond¬ 
ence  you  write. 

The  chief  drawback  to  enclosing  letters  in 
mailing  containers  is  that  quite  often  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  reshelved  in  the  library  without  ever 
being  opened.  If  no  one  asks  for  the  book  for 
several  months,  the  library  staff  is  unaware  that 
you  have  tried  to  communicate  with  it.  Also,  if 
the  book  is  popular,  it  may  be  sent  out  again 
unchecked  as  soon  as  it  is  received  in  the  li¬ 
brary.  The  next  reader,  finding  an  unidentified 
piece  of  paper  in  the  container,  will  probably 
discard  it.  Meanwhile,  you  sit  fuming  at  home 
wondering  why  you  have  not  received  any 
books. 

If  your  correspondence  means  anything  to 
you  and  if  you  are  interested  in  a  response, 
please  use  the  regular  mail  channels  and  pay 
the  nominal  postage. 

special  announcements 

ADA  “Forecast,”  a  bimonthly  publication  of 
the  American  Diabetes  Association,  which 
contains  articles  and  information  of  interest  to 
diabetics,  is  being  recorded  on  tape  by  the  Iowa 
Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  magazine  may 
be  borrowed  from  tape-lending  regional  librar¬ 
ies  by  readers  who  own  or  have  access  to  tape 
equipment. 

Beginning  with  the  July  issues,  the  talking-book 
edition  of  “Sports  Illustrated”  will  be  available 
on  a  weekly  rather  than  a  monthly  basis  from 
your  regional  library. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Send  all 
changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancel¬ 
lations  to  your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New 
York,  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Post¬ 
master:  send  Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book 
Topics,”  15  West  16  Street,  New  York,  New 
York  10011. 
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For  teachers  and  students  the  summer  months 
mean  precious  bonus  hours  for  reading.  Those 
who  love  to  read  anticipate  the  sunny  days  of 
freedom  as  invaluable  opportunities  for  enjoy¬ 
ing  books.  The  habitual  reader  never  really 
finds  enough  time  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  but 
summer  vacation  does  bring  moderate  relief 
to  the  severely  addicted.  Although  the  book 
addict  is  generally  unconcerned  about  others, 
a  teacher  is  obligated  to  “hook”  others  on  the 
reading  habit.  Such  teachers  should  not  over¬ 
look  the  planned  program  of  summer  reading 
for  students  as  a  worthy  project.  Summer  read¬ 
ing,  intelligently  guided,  may  offer  the  student 
a  powerful  learning  experience  and  may  initi¬ 
ate  him  as  a  life  member  of  the  reading  fra¬ 
ternity. 

The  logical  aim  of  a  summer  reading  pro¬ 
gram  is  pleasure,  and  the  logical  director  of 
the  program  is  one  who  loves  to  read.  Summer 
reading  should  be  fun.  Released  from  formal 
assignments,  students  may  hopefully  discover 
that  reading  has  its  own  rewards.  The  tools  of 
the  program  are  books,  the  right  books  for  the 
right  students  made  easily  available  at  the  right 
time.  If  reading  is  to  be  the  only  activity  in  the 


summer  program,  no  classrooms  are  needed. 
When  informal  discussion  sessions  are  in¬ 
cluded,  a  community  swimming  pool,  the  city 
park,  or  a  school  campus  may  serve  as  well  as 
a  school  room  for  meetings. . . . 

Excerpt  reprinted  from  “ Shall  We  Read  This  Sum¬ 
mer?”  by  Marilyn  Soldak  in  School  Paperback  Journal 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


TAPED  BOOKS  FOR  CREATIVE 
AND  RELAXING  LEISURE 

Vacations  and  summers  are  ideal  times  for 
putting  one’s  leisure  hours  to  creative,  yet  re¬ 
laxing,  use.  A  reading  of  Eric  Larrabee’s  and 
Rolf  Meyerson’s  “Mass  Leisure,”  Tape  No. 
556 — a  compilation  of  facts  and  thoughts  on 
present  trends  in  America  for  the  use  of  ex¬ 
panding  leisure — makes  clear  that  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  like  to  cultivate  creative  interests  during 
their  spare  moments. 

Following  the  fashion,  we  offer:  “Art  Ap¬ 
preciation  Made  Simple,”  Tape  No.  1755,  and 
John  Dewey’s  “Art  As  Experience,”  Tape  No. 
1673,  for  introduction  and  initiation  into  the 
delightful  world  of  art.  Spaeth’s  “At  Home 
with  Music,”  Tape  No.  1588,  furthers  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  closeness  to  a  pure  form  of  relaxa¬ 
tion.  Johnstone’s  “How  to  Live  Every  Day  of 
Your  Life,”  Tape  No.  782,  encourages  the 
fullest  exposure  to  all  facets  of  living  and  also 
makes  good  reading.  For  hopeful  literary  as¬ 
pirants,  Goodman’s  “Writing  of  Fiction,”  Tape 


No.  1823,  will  prove  enormously  helpful.  For 
developing  the  green  thumb,  and  revitalizing 
a  lazy  summer  afternoon,  there  is  Steffek’s 
“Wild  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them,”  Tape 
No.  1872. 

But  whether  one’s  summer  is  industrious  or 
lazy,  take  full  advantage  of  leisure  time  by 
pleasurable  reading. 


TAPED  MAGAZINES 

Historically,  music  and  writing  have  occupied 
an  important  position  in  our  society.  To  pro¬ 
vide  blind  readers  with  an  exposure  to  these 
fields,  two  monthly  magazines,  “The  Writer” 
and  “High  Fidelity,”  have  been  made  available 
on  magnetic  tape  by  the  Library  of  Congress, 
Division  for  the  Blind. 

Although  many  persons  have  a  natural 
‘feel”  for  writing,  few  take  the  time  to  develop 
their  talents.  Designed  to  include  special  edi¬ 
torials  by  experts  in  the  fields  of  poetry,  the 
novel,  and  the  short  story,  “The  Writer”  also 
contains  considerable  advice  on  the  technique 
and  procedure  of  writing. 

For  the  aesthetes  who  demand  perfection  in 
music,  what  a  satisfaction  to  know  what  is  the 
best  among  current  musical  recordings  and 
sound  equipment.  “High  Fidelity”  contains  the 
latest  information  about  composers,  perform¬ 
ers,  and  the  various  aspects  of  sound  reproduc¬ 
tion.  Of  special  interest  to  the  reader  are  the 
many  editorials  on  new  phases  and  develop¬ 
ments  in  music. 

These  two  tape-recorded  magazines  are 
available  on  loan  from  tape-lending  Regional 
Libraries  to  borrowers  who  own  or  have  access 
to  tape  recorders. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue 


library  of  the  month 


MICHIGAN  STATE  LIBRARY  FOR 

THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian:  Lou  Ann  Boone 

In  most  of  its  activities  the  Michigan  State 
Library  for  the  Blind  is  much  like  any  other 
regional  library.  Under  its  present  professional 
librarian,  Mrs.  Lou  Ann  Boone,  a  Western 
Michigan  University  graduate  with  a  major  in 
library  service  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the 
Round  Table  for  the  Blind  of  the  American  Li¬ 
brary  Association,  it  either  mans  or  directs  the 
usual  programs,  notably  a  flourishing  one  of 
tape  recording  by  volunteers. 

What  makes  it  unique,  however,  is  its  new 
automated  Data  Processing  Department.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  example  of  large  library  systems  for 
the  sighted,  like  Los  Angeles,  it  became  the  first 
of  the  32  regionals  to  put  a  computer  to  work. 
From  a  union  catalog  of  braille  and  large  type 
textbooks  on  IBM  cards,  the  computer  retrieves 
specific  information  in  the  form  of  a  typed  cata¬ 
logue  called  a  print-out.  The  new  systematiza¬ 
tion  of  information  makes  it  possible  for  the 
library  to  help  Michigan  schools  locate  rapidly 
suitable  textbooks  for  blind  or  partially-sighted 
students. 

For  a  library,  it  has  moved  and  been  moved 
with  dizzying  frequency.  At  first  an  agency  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Blind,  it  was  later 
shunted  to  the  Michigan  Social  Welfare  De¬ 
partment,  and  then  again  shifted  in  1959  by 
the  state  legislature  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Michigan  State  Library. 

Besides  changes  in  its  organizational  status, 
it  has  also  literally  pulled  up  stakes  once.  In 
April,  1963,  the  library  moved  to  Lansing, 
abandoning  its  old  quarters  at  the  Michigan 
Industries  for  the  Blind  in  Saginaw  when 
mounting  supplies  of  books  provided  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  threatened  to  burst  seams. 
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The  move  to  Lansing,  which  brought  it  closer 
to  the  Michigan  State  Library,  made  the  ideal 
of  complete  library  service  for  blind  readers 
more  nearly  possible.  With  the  installation  of 
a  roller-skate  conveyer,  proper  lighting,  ade¬ 
quate  shelf  space,  additional  staff,  and  a  pro¬ 
fessional  librarian  (there  had  been  none  up  to 
October,  1962),  the  library  further  strength¬ 
ened  services  to  blind  readers. 

Presently  the  library  coordinates  a  volun¬ 
teer  tape  reading  program  of  83  members.  De¬ 
voted  volunteers  read  books  at  home  on  their 
own  tape  recorders  on  subjects  as  varied  as 
Victorian  poetry  and  the  techniques  of  scuba 
diving.  In  this  work,  the  library  is  grateful  for 
the  generous  help  of  groups  like  the  local  Lions, 
the  Opti-Mrs.  and  the  Pilot  Club. 

For  blind  persons  living  nearby,  the  library 
schedules  monthly  meetings  at  which  experts 
speak  on  topics  which  the  group  has  selected. 
Recent  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  talks  on 
the  operation  of  tape  recorders,  the  viewpoint 
of  factory  employers  on  hiring  the  blind,  radio 
equipment  for  amateurs,  and  poetry.  At  one 
meeting  a  blind  retired  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity  professor  demonstrated  the  geometric 
figures  he  had  devised  for  teaching  adults 


Richard  Pratt,  Supervisor  of  the  Data  Processing 
Department,  established  at  the  Michigan  State  Li¬ 
brary  in  September,  1964,  is  shown  beside  an 
IBM  computer  that  prints  out  an  extensive  state¬ 
wide  catalogue  of  braille  and  large  print  textbooks. 


geometry.  The  participants  in  these  monthly 
meetings  are  provided  transportation  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Furnished  by  donations  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Willard  Holt,  a  blind  Michigan  attorney,  the 
Holt  Reading  Room  became  another  of  the 
services  of  the  Michigan  Library  for  the  Blind. 
At  its  dedication  in  1963,  an  open  house  cele¬ 
bration  drew  500  blind  children  and  adults 
from  as  far  away  as  550  miles.  Robert  S.  Bray, 
Chief  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of 
Congress,  also  played  a  large  part  in  the  success 
of  the  open  house.  Now  the  Holt  Reading  Room 
is  being  used  daily  by  the  blind  for  study  and 
for  leisure-time  reading. 

The  automated  services  of  the  library  date 
from  an  April,  1964  meeting  called  to  help 
resolve  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  blind  and  partially  seeing  stu¬ 
dents  in  locating  textbooks  for  their  students 
in  media  their  students  could  read.  The  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  agreed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Michigan  State  Library  with  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  their  holdings  in  braille  and  large 
print.  They  also  agreed  to  loan  any  textbook 
not  currently  in  use  to  any  school  system  in  the 
state  that  requested  it.  In  return,  the  Michigan 
State  Library  was  to  provide  each  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  school  systems  with  the  IBM  print¬ 
out  catalogue  referred  to  earlier.  Besides  serv¬ 
ing  to  find  books  otherwise  hard  to  find,  the  new 
system  has  increased  the  circulation,  and  hence 
the  usefulness,  of  expensive  braille  and  large 
type  books,  which  before  might  have  grown 
out  of  date  and  dusty  in  closets.  Now  any 
blind  patron  of  the  library  anywhere  in  Michi¬ 
gan  can  receive  help  in  locating  the  textbooks 
he  wants  in  the  form  he  can  read.  Furthermore, 
he  can  receive  from  the  Michigan  State  Library 
the  print  edition  of  a  work  if  the  braille  or  large 
type  or  tape  edition  is  unavailable  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  fill  his  request  in  time  with  a  tape 
recorded  by  a  volunteer.  Using  the  means  at  its 
disposal,  the  library  makes  every  effort  to 
satisfy  the  needs  of  its  borrowers  as  they  arise. 

The  future?  The  Library  for  the  Blind  is 
currently  planning  still  another,  and  final,  move 


to  the  new  Michigan  State  Library  building 
where  it  will  have  soundproof  rooms  for  read¬ 
ing  and  recording  books  on  tape,  as  well  as 
larger  reading  rooms  for  adults  and  for  chil¬ 
dren.  The  new  quarters  will  have  ample  space, 
too,  for  housing  the  collection  of  books  in  large 
type  of  the  size  anticipated  for  our  partially 
seeing  readers. 

The  staff  of  the  library  believes  there  is  no 
reason  why  anyone  who  wishes  to  read  cannot 
have  the  material  in  hand  in  a  form  he  can  use. 
The  Michigan  State  Library  for  the  Blind  serves 
you. 


REGIONAL  LIBRARY  NEWS 

Talladega,  Alabama,  is  the  location  of  the  new¬ 
est  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind.  Including 
braille,  talking  books,  and  tape  in  its  collec¬ 
tion,  the  library  opened  in  January  serving  over 
1200  residents  of  Alabama  originally  served 
by  Georgia. 


Carl  Christensen,  Regional  Librarian  for  the 
Blind  in  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  died  on 
April  27  after  a  lengthy  illness.  Soon  after,  the 
following  letter  from  Mrs.  Lou  Ann  Boone  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Christensen  came  to  our  attention: 

This  article  was  very  hard  to  write  this 
evening  as  I  think  of  the  funeral  of  Carl 
Christensen  tomorrow  that  I  am  going  to 
take  a  car  load  of  the  Lansing  blind  to  at¬ 
tend.  Carl  has  played  a  very  important  part 
in  my  work  with  the  blind.  He  had  been  in 
the  Wayne  Regional  for  the  Blind  for  37 
years  and  served  the  blind  during  the  time 
when  they  were  not  able  to  borrow  books 
from  the  library  at  Saginaw. 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  find 
some  small  space  to  have  a  dedication  in  his 
memory  in  your  July  issue  of  the  “Talking 
Book  Topics”  since  the  American  Library 
Association  will  be  holding  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  his  city  that  month.  He  had  a 
large  following  in  Michigan  and  did  an  out¬ 
standing  job  in  providing  books  for  them. 
Michigan  will  miss  Carl  Christensen. 


Call  your  Public  Library 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue 
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MARY  RENAULT 
by  Mary  Louise  Holton 

The  brilliant  British  author  Mary  Renault  has 
won  resounding  praise  for  her  historical  novels 
of  life  in  ancient  Greece  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
for  her  fictional  works  with  contemporary 
settings. 

The  daughter  of  a  doctor,  Miss  Renault  was 
born  in  London  and  educated  at  St.  High’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford.  She  is  a  state  registered  nurse  who 
wrote  some  of  her  books  during  off-duty  hours 
when  serving  during  the  war.  After  the  war  she 
settled  in  Natal,  South  Africa.  An  extensive 
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traveler  who  has  visited  Zanzibar  and  Mombasa, 
she  has  used  her  journeys  to  Corinth,  Samos, 
Crete,  Delos,  Aegina  and  other  Greek  islands, 
as  well  as  to  Athens,  Sounion,  and  Marathon,  to 
add  depth  and  reality  to  her  flawless  reconstruc¬ 
tions  of  ancient  Greece. 

Miss  Renault  has  been  writing  “something  or 
other”  since  she  was  eight  years  old.  Her  intro¬ 
duction  to  Greece  occurred  when  she  received 
Kingsley’s  “The  Heroes”  as  a  school  prize  at  the 
age  of  twelve.  When  she  was  sixteen  another  in¬ 
fluence  broadened  her  literary  leanings.  At  that 
time,  she  writes,  “a  form-mistress  who  had  a 
beautiful  and  unaffected  reading  voice  took  a 
whole  period  reading  us  “The  Song  of  Roland.” 
This  was,  I  think,  the  first  time  I  listened  at¬ 
tentively  to  what,  even  in  translation,  was  clearly 
the  voice  of  another  age,  its  different  character 
and  feeling  manifest  in  its  turns  of  phrase  and 
imagery.” 

In  “The  Last  of  the  Wine,”  “The  King  Must 
Die,”  and  “The  Bull  from  the  Sea,”  Miss  Re¬ 
nault  has  herself  succeeded  in  recreating  “the 
voice  of  another  age,”  that  of  ancient  Greece. 
The  last  two  titles  were  selected  by  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  and  by  the  Book  Society, 
England. 

“The  Last  of  the  Wine,”  published  in  1956 
by  Pantheon,  her  American  publisher,  was 
termed  the  year’s  “outstanding  historical  novel” 
by  Orville  Prescott  in  the  New  York  “Times.” 
It  is  set  in  Athens  in  the  days  of  the  Third 
Peloponnesian  War.  The  London  “Times” 
called  it  a  “superb  historical  novel.  The  writing 
is  Attic  in  quality,  unforced,  clear,  delicate.” 
The  characters,  wrote  T.  C.  Chubb  in  “Satur¬ 
day  Review,”  are  convincingly  real,  “even  when 
we  are  bored  by  their  over-involvement  and  her 
over-preoccupation”  with  the  erotic  morality 
of  those  times. 

“The  King  Must  Die”  (1958)  drew  even 
more  attention  and  critical  acclaim.  Here  the 
legends  of  Theseus  as  a  young  man  are  told 
as  if  by  Theseus  himself.  The  story  is  centered 
in  the  Bull  Court. 

The  book  was  considered  a  triumphant 
achievement  of  the  highest  aim  of  the  historical 
novel — to  give  the  reader  a  new  insight  into  the 


past.  “Miss  Renault  has  a  vigorous  sense  of  the 
life  and  variety  of  the  cities  and  personalities  of 
the  era,  and  renders  them  without  a  trace  of 
effort  or  monotony,”  found  Edwin  Kennebeck 
in  “Commonweal”;  “a  superb  sense  of  story  is 
sustained  throughout,”  wrote  Virginia  Kirkus. 
Anne  Duchene,  however,  writing  in  the  “Man¬ 
chester  Guardian,”  felt  that  the  book  was  not 
without  confusion:  “In  spite  of  the  writer’s 
own  learning,  the  whole  shape  of  Graeco-Cre¬ 
tan  relations  remains  unclear.” 

Naturalizing  the  myth  seems  to  some  critics 
to  debunk  it,  while  to  others  the  use  of  modern 
psychological  and  anthropological  knowledge 
may  make  it  too  sophisticated  for  those  reared 
on  Thomas  Bulfinch  and  Gustav  Schwab. 
“Time”  found  Miss  Renault  “a  better  literary 
archaeologist  than  an  entertainer.” 

The  sequel  to  “The  King  Must  Die”  was 
“The  Bull  from  the  Sea”  (1962),  an  account 
of  the  later  life  of  Theseus.  Considered  less 
successful  than  the  two  preceding  works,  “The 
Bull  from  the  Sea”  lacked  a  magnificent  central 
episode  and  seemed  shallow  and  devoid  of  any 
real  feeling  for  antiquity.  Some  found  the  work 
disjointed,  “a  string  of  interesting  anecdotes 
rather  than  a  shapely  novel”  (London 
“Times”).  An  exception  was  Dudley  Fitts  of 
the  New  York  “Times,”  who  believed  the  transi¬ 
tions  from  episode  to  episode  are  rendered  with 
apparent  ease.  Fitts  found  the  book  a  work  of 
“consummate  beauty”  breathing  “life  and  light 
into  the  faces  of  heroic  personages  who  have 
had  neither  since  Euripides  left  them.  As  a 
saga  hero  with  a  compulsion  to  travel  and  a 
habit  of  turning  up  at  every  important  world 
event  in  the  company  of  whatever  national 
celebrity  is  involved,  Theseus  has  no  rival  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  Upton  Sinclair’s  Lanny  Budd.” 

Miss  Renault’s  novels  with  contemporary 
settings  are  “Promise  of  Love,”  “Kind  Are  Her 
Answers,”  “The  Middle  Mist,”  “Return  to 
Night”  (which  received  the  MGM  award), 
“North  Face,”  and  “The  Charioteer.” 

“The  Charioteer”  (published  in  England  in 
1953,  in  the  U.S.  six  years  later)  deals  with  a 
young  British  soldier  who  attempts  to  reconcile 
his  homosexuality  with  his  standards  of  moral 


conduct.  ‘This  book  should  make  plain,”  said 
the  New  York  “Herald  Tribune,”  “that  Miss 
Renault  is  one  of  the  major  novelists  of  our  time. 
Her  insights  are  phenomenal,  her  reading  of  the 
fine  print  of  psychological  history  extremely 
acute,  her  rendering  of  truth  as  she  sees  it  forth¬ 
right,  courageous,  informative  and  stirring.” 
The  style  is  meticulous,  probing  and  lyrical,  the 
prose  dazzling,  the  dialogue  natural,  the  char¬ 
acters  vivid  if  exotic.  “At  no  point,”  says  Kirkus, 
“does  the  flawless  handling  cater  to  morbid 
curiosity  or  descend  to  shock  techniques.” 

Miss  Renault  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature.  She  is  national  president  of  the 
P.  E.  N.  Club  of  South  Africa. 

Reprinted,  from  the  December  1963  issue  of  the 
Wilson  Library  Bulletin  by  courtesy  of  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company. 


Listed  below  are  talking  books  and  a  tape  recording 
of  works  by  Mary  Renault:* 

THE  BULL  FROM  THE  SEA  (T.  B.  11R.) 

A  worthy  successor  to  “The  King  Must 
Die,"  this  novel  continues  the  adventures  of 
Theseus,  whom  Greek  legend  makes  the  hero 
of  a  saga.  With  the  greatest  artistry,  Miss 
Renault  breathes  life  into  these  ancient  fig¬ 
ures  and  tells  an  absorbing  and  beautifully 
constructed  story. 

THE  CHARIOTEER  (Tape  No.  1616,  4  reels) 
A  novel  set  in  World  War  II  England  about  the 
homosexual  relationships  of  three  men. 

THE  KING  MUST  DIE  (T.  B.  17R.) 

The  story  of  Theseus,  retold  in  beautiful  prose 
for  mature  and  discriminating  readers.  The 
author  is  immensely  successful  in  presenting 
a  living  picture  of  classical  Greece. 

*Braille  editions  of  The  Bull  from  the  Sea,  The  King 
Must  Die,  and  The  Last  of  the  Wine  are  also  available. 

Call  your  Public  Library  7  O 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  *  w  O 


A  WAY  OF  KNOWING 
by  Jean  Burden 

Every  poet  who  ever  lived  has  probably  been 
asked  why  he  writes  poetry.  Auden  says  he 
writes  “because  it  is  fun.”  . . .  Once  Dame  Edith 
Sitwell  snarled  in  her  well-bred  way  to  such  a 
question:  “Been  to  the  zoo  lately?  Ask  the  tiger 
why  he  wears  stripes!”  Hildegarde  Flanner,  a 
California  poet,  says  she  writes  poetry  because 
life  is  poignant  and  fleeting;  she  is  seeking  to 
preserve  it  against  time  and  oblivion  by  putting 
it  in  a  poem. 

All  these  answers  seem  valid  to  me.  We  write 
poetry  because  it  is  a  sophisticated  and  subtle 
form  of  “play.”  We  also  write  because  it  is  our 
stripe,  our  nature,  because  we  cannot  help  it; 
and  we  write  to  arrest,  even  if  briefly,  the  swift 
movement  of  our  confusion  and  to  make  some 
order  of  it. 

To  all  these  reasons,  however,  I  would  add 
another — and  for  me  this  is  by  far  the  most 
important:  We  write  poetry  in  order  to  “know.” 

I  remember  that  I  was  less  than  half  as  old 
as  I  am  now  when  I  first  discovered  this  for  my¬ 
self.  My  father  had  been  dying  slowly  for 
months.  One  day,  crossing  the  busy  intersection 
of  State  and  Randolph  in  Chicago,  I  was  seized 
by  a  line  of  poetry  that  later  became  the  last 
line  of  the  first  poem  I  ever  sold  to  “Poetry”: 
“And  death  is  no  less  terrible  because  it  is 
quiet.”  Almost  blind  with  the  incandescence  of 
this  idea,  I  made  my  way  to  the  other  side  of  the 
street  and  walked  back  to  the  office  repeating 
the  line  over  and  over  to  myself.  I  knew  I  had 
a  “donnee” — that  first  magical  beginning  of  a 
poem  that  always  seems  to  be  given  to  one  by 
an  unseen  hand  around  the  corner  of  an  invis¬ 
ible  door.  But  I  also  realized,  simultaneously, 
that  until  then  I  had  not  known  that  this  was  my 
attitude  toward  death!  For  me,  this  direct,  stark 
encounter  with  inevitability,  without  diminish¬ 
ing  or  prettifying  it,  was  part  of  my  acceptance 
of  it. 
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Many  years  later  I  began  another  poem  on 
death  with  the  line,  similar  in  concept,  “The 
loss  is  absolute;  do  not  be  misled.”  But  I  ended 
it:  “Death  is  death  only  for  the  living.  Listen — 
night  will  die  with  a  young  sound.”  Here  I  car¬ 
ried  the  insight  a  step  further.  And  what  I  must 
emphasize  again  is  that  it  was  the  “poem”  that 
led  “me,”  not  vice  versa.  In  other  words,  I  didn’t 
have  the  idea  and  then  find  the  words  with 
which  to  clothe  it.  I  found  it  in  the  poetry  itself. 
The  insight,  if  paraphrased  out  of  the  poem 
into  prose,  would  not  be  at  all  the  same  insight 
as  in  its  original  context. 

If  poetry  is  “a  way  of  knowing,”  it  is  only 
fair  to  ask:  a  way  of  knowing  what?  The  all- 
inclusive  answer,  of  course,  is  “a  way  of  know¬ 
ing  reality.”  But  this  is  a  big,  vague  word. 

Poetry  is,  first  of  all,  a  way  of  knowing  the 
objective  world,  the  world  of  “things.”  No 
naturalist  is  any  keener  in  observation  than  a 
poet.  But  the  essential  difference  between  the 
two  is  that  while  both  are  fascinated  by  the 
inner  and  outer  nature  of  things,  the  naturalist 
will  analyze  his  subject  in  terms  of  facts;  the 
poet  will  see  his  subject  in  terms  of  analogy  as 
well. . . . 

Dylan  Thomas  described  a  Welsh  village  in 
winter  as  “a  bandaged  town.”  I  know  I  shall 
never  forget  Marianne  Moore’s  mussel  shell 
“opening  and  shutting  itself  like  an  injured  fan,” 
nor  the  mouse’s  tail  hanging  out  of  the  cat’s 
mouth  like  a  shoelace.  .  .  .  Shakespeare  de¬ 
scribes  bees  as  “the  singing  masons  building 
roofs  of  gold.”. . . 

In  each  instance — and  in  many,  many  others 
— the  poet  has  added  his  own  dimension  to  fact. 
And  he  has  added  it  for  all  of  us — f or  all  time. . . . 

Poetry  is  also  a  unique  and  sure  way  of  know¬ 
ing  the  subjective  world  of  feelings.  To  a  poet, 
subject  is  object.  His  own  emotional  world — 
vague,  turbulent,  confused  as  it  nearly  always 
is — becomes  the  raw  material  out  of  which  he 
creates  order,  meaning,  and  sometimes  even  a 
kind  of  realization.  One  has  to  move  back  from 
an  emotion  before  one  can  write  “about”  it  or 
“from”  it. . . .  Many  times  I  have  discovered,  in 
the  writing  of  a  poem,  terror  side  by  side  with 
welcome;  aversion  mixed  up  with  attraction — 


and  it  is  the  poem  that  does  the  disentang¬ 
ling.  . . . 

Poetry  also  illumines  the  relationship  between 
the  I  and  the  not-I.  And  here  we  nudge  the 
world  of  philosophy,  the  area  of  meanings,  of 
value,  of  metaphysics.  This  is  another  level  of 
knowledge — the  tracking  of  that  elusive  bird 
called  Truth.  And  man  (this  tricky  fusion  of  the 
finite  and  the  infinite)  has  been  hard  at  it  since 
he  first  took  up  residence  on  this  planet.  Yeats 
says  that  at  about  30  “any  writer  who  is  any¬ 
thing  of  an  artist  comes  to  understand  that  all 
a  work  of  art  can  do  is  show  us  the  reality  that 
is  within  our  minds  and  the  reality  that  our 
minds  look  on.”  What  else  is  there? 

If  it  is  true  that  poetry  and  philosophy  wrestle 
with  some  of  the  same  ideas,  where  do  they  dif¬ 
fer?  At  its  most  profound,  poetry  is  concerned 
with  meaning,  but  not  meaning  confined  to  a 
theorem.  Poetry  persuades  by  metaphor  and 
suggestion  instead  of  by  syllogism;  by  symbol 
instead  of  by  abstraction.  Poets  who  have  tried 
to  turn  into  philosophers  on  the  mistaken  idea 
that  whatever  is  true  is  also  beautiful,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  beautiful  is  automatically  a  poem,  have 
done  the  art  no  good.  A  philosopher  advances 
by  logic;  a  poet  leaps  by  image.  Where  he  is 
now  is  no  guarantee  of  where  he  will  be  an  eye- 
wink  from  now.  He  has  his  own  logic — the  logic 
of  connotation,  not  denotation.  A  poem  gives 
off  considerable  steam,  I  have  often  said,  not 
just  because  it  is  going  somewhere,  but  from  the 
heat  of  its  associations. 

What,  then,  about  science?  In  the  main,  I 
think  the  scientist  and  the  poet  have  little  in 
common.  The  scientist  proceeds  to  his  kind  of 
knowledge  by  analysis  and  formulation.  Poets 
insist  that  poetry  has  no  morals  or  message  to 
deliver,  but  that  it  is  capable  of  a  kind  of  knowl¬ 
edge  that  is  beyond  slide  rules  and  test  tubes: 
in  other  words,  that  truth  is  more  marvelous 
than  fact.  Science  is  knowledge  by  abstraction; 
poetry  is  knowledge  by  synthesis.  Poetry  pre¬ 
sents  the  world  inside  and  the  world  out  there 
(through  the  marriage  of  inner  and  outer 
vision)  not  by  translating  them  into  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  laws  or  averages,  but  by  bringing  us  to 
confront  them  as  they  are. . . . 


(C)  1963  by  the  Conde  Nast  Publications  Inc.  Ex¬ 
cerpts  from  this  article  reprinted  by  courtesy  of  the 
author  and  Mademoiselle  where  it  appeared  December, 
1963. 

SOME  POETRY  ON  TALKING  BOOKS 

AN  ALBUM  OF  MODERN  POETRY,  edited  by 
Oscar  Williams,  3R. 

THE  CANTERBURY  TALES  by  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  24R. 

EVERY  ONE  BUT  THEE  AND  ME  by  Ogden 
Nash,  1R. 

HONEY  AND  SALT  by  Carl  Sandburg,  2R.  158 
IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny¬ 
son,  7  R.  116 

THE  ILIAD  by  Homer,  13R.  632 
LEAVES  OF  GRASS  by  Walt  Whitman,  9R. 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY 

— Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Emerson,  and 
Bryant;  1R.  588 

THE  ODYSSEY  by  Homer,  18R.  883 
THE  PEOPLE,  YES  by  Carl  Sandburg,  2R.  158 
ROBERT  FROST  READING  FROM  FROST,  2R. 
SELECTED  POEMS  by  Samuel  T.  Coleridge, 
7R. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNY¬ 
SON,  1R.  570 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING, 
1R.  570 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  LIVING 
VERSE  by  Louis  Untermeyer,  9R.  386 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  COLLECTED  POEMS 

by  Dylan  Thomas,  2R. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  METAPHYSICAL 
POETS,  1R.  571 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  ELIZA¬ 
BETH  BARRETT  BROWNING,  D.  G.  ROS¬ 
SETTI,  and  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI;  1R.  570 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  JOHN 
DONNE,  2R.  570 

SELECTIONS  FROM  TIMES  THREE  by  Phyllis 
McGinley,  1R.  192 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY, 
1R.  609 
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GUY  SOREL  ON  GUY  SOREL 

About  five  or  six  years  ago,  I  did  Romain 
Gary’s  “Lady  L”  as  my  first  recording  for  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  things 
I  have  read  since  practically  amount  to  a  lib¬ 
eral  education. 

I  remember  having  the  most  difficulty  re¬ 
cording  “Bulfinch’s  Mythology.”  Aside  from 
the  strain  of  reading  from  the  small  type  of  a 
paperback  reprint,  there  was  the  work  of  check¬ 
ing  the  pronunciation  of  hundreds  of  classical 
names,  some  of  which  I  had  assumed  since 
childhood  were  pronounced  a  certain  way. 
When  I  discovered  that  I  had  been  mispro¬ 
nouncing  them  all  my  life,  I  found  it  extremely 
hard  during  the  recording  sessions  to  keep  from 
lapsing  into  the  old  ways  of  saying  them. 

Because  language  changes  day  by  day,  I 
think  this  work  of  the  Foundation  of  estab¬ 
lishing  and  maintaining  correct  pronunciation 
is  very  important,  even  more  so  since  the  mass 
media  in  America  seem  to  permit  errors  and 
abuses  of  language.  Take  “minuscule,”  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  word  that  I  didn’t  know  myself  was 
being  continually  mispronounced.  According 
to  Webster’s  Second  Edition,  the  accent  falls  on 
the  second  syllable  (min-us'),  but  everybody 
stresses  the  first.  The  New  York  “Times”  has 
even  begun  to  spell  the  word  m-i-n-i-s  instead 
of  m-i-n-u-s.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  changes  in  language  within  bounds,  and 
gradual,  so  that  language  does  not  deteriorate. 
Such  an  effort  is  being  made  at  the  Founda¬ 
tion. 

I  was  born  in  France,  and  came  to  this  coun¬ 
try  when  I  was  very  young,  but  I  am  bilingual 
in  French  and  English.  I  can  converse  in  French 
largely  because  my  mother  insisted  that  I  use 
the  language  at  home,  to  the  detriment  of  my 
English,  which  I  could  hardly  speak  when  I 
began  school  here  at  six.  Although  that  made 
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things  difficult  for  me  then,  I  am  very  grateful 
to  her  now.  My  going  back  to  France  to  attend 
a  lycee  when  I  was  16  also  helped  me  to  retain 
my  French. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  fact  that  I  am 
bilingual  has  helped  me  in  other  languages, 
but  I  can  pronounce  most  languages  without 
accent,  like  German,  which  I  know  and  can 
get  along  in;  even  languages  which  I  do  not 
know  as  well,  such  as  Italian  or  Spanish  or 
Dutch,  I  can  still  pronounce  without  accent. 
In  Italy  and  Spain,  for  instance,  people  I  talked 
to  supposed  that  I  was  a  native,  but  when  they 
fired  back  at  me  in  their  own  tongue,  they  saw 
that  I  was  completely  lost.  But  this  ability  is 
useful  in  my  work  at  the  Foundation  because 
letters  I  have  received  from  talking-book  read¬ 
ers  make  plain  that  many  of  them  are  familiar 
with  foreign  tongues,  and  pleased  when  they 
hear  them  spoken  properly. 

I  had  a  rather  late  start  in  the  theater  in 
Philadelphia.  Most  people  who  have  gone  into 
the  theater  have  a  pretty  good  idea  from  the 
time  they  are  16  or  17  that  that  is  what  they 
want.  I  was  never  drawn  to  it,  not  even  as  a 
spectator.  I  became  an  actor,  I  suppose,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  training  for  anything  in  par¬ 
ticular.  After  moving  to  Philadelphia,  I  joined 
a  theatrical  club  called  the  Plays  and  Players, 
more,  I  think,  as  a  social  thing  than  anything 
else.  But  soon  I  found  myself  developing  an  in¬ 
terest  in  theatricals,  and  as  that  grew,  my  in¬ 
terest  in  the  job  I  had  diminished.  I  was  work¬ 
ing  at  Wanamaker’s.  One  day  my  employers 
noticed  the  change  and  fired  me. 

Because  I  had  very  little  money,  I  decided 
to  give  myself  just  one  year  to  get  to  Broadway. 
Everybody  told  me  I  was  crazy,  that  it  couldn’t 
be  done.  But  I  did  it,  and,  by  a  strange  coinci¬ 
dence,  in  exactly  one  year.  I  had  made  my  de¬ 
cision  on  December  28,  1940.  I  opened  on 
Broadway  on  December  28,  1941  as  Georges 
Clemenceau,  the  78-year-old  French  prime 
minister  in  a  historical  play  about  Wilson  and 
the  Versailles  Treaty  called  “In  Time  to  Come.” 
Coming  just  three  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor, 
understandably  it  failed.  But  oddly  enough,  that 
first  part  in  the  theater,  by  no  means  the  longest 


Guy  Sorel’s  roster  of  talking  books  includes  juveniles, 
adult  fiction  and  non-fiction,  the  magazines  “Good 
Housekeeping,"  “Holiday,”  and  “New  Outlook.” 


I  have  had,  was  also  the  best.  It  lasted  on  stage 
for  about  ten  minutes,  yet  it  received  all  the 
notices. 

I  stayed  in  the  theater  for  several  years  after 
that.  I  played  Alexander  Hamilton  in  Sidney 
Kingsley’s  “The  Patriots,”  in  “Face  of  a  Hero,” 
in  “Monique,”  and  in  “A  Gift  of  Time.”  I  have 
worked  in  radio,  television,  and  films. 

I  am  a  character  actor.  I  always  was,  even 
when  I  was  very  young.  Because  of  the  way  we 
cast  in  the  American  theater,  there  are,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  few  character  parts  for  young  actors. 
That  first  character  part  of  mine,  Clemenceau, 
was  a  complete  fluke,  coming  when  it  did.  After 
it,  I  knew  that  I  would  just  have  to  hang  on  in 
some  way  until  I  aged  into  the  parts  that  suited 
me.  That’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  went  into 
radio. 

My  wife’s  an  actress  too,  and  she  also  records 
for  the  Foundation.  Her  name  is  Mary  Jane 
Higby.  For  18  years  she  played  the  lead  in 
!  a  radio  serial  called  “When  a  Girl  Marries,” 
and  for  nine  years  the  heavy  on  “Helen  Trent.” 
People  who  listen  to  radio  a  great  deal,  and 


among  them  are  blind  people,  are  probably  very 
familiar  with  her  voice. 

I  like  vocal  music.  I  have  a  collection  of 
about  2,500  records  of  which  90  per  cent  are 
78  rpms  and  60  per  cent  of  these  acoustics, 
that  is,  recordings  made  before  1926.  I  also 
collect  the  recordings  of  actors.  The  oldest  I 
have  is  one  that  Edwin  Booth  made  in  1890,  in 
which  he  read  a  speech  from  “Othello.”  His 
rendering  is  extremely  simple  and  beautiful, 
and  it  is  a  shame  that  people  suppose  acting  of 
this  period  all  fustian  and  pear-shaped  tones. 
Forbes-Robertson,  who  became  great  later,  was 
also  extremely  simple,  even  cerebral,  as  an 
actor.  As  for  myself,  I  do  not  believe  I  have  an 
approach  except  to  be  realistic  in  plays  that  are 
realistic,  and  to  try  to  maintain  that  extra  di¬ 
mension  the  theater  requires,  which  is  to  be  a 
little  larger  than  life;  a  performance  exactly  like 
life  might  be  very  dull.* 


*  Guy  Sorel  is  about  medium  height  and 
weight,  and  wears  a  moustache  and  beard  like 
Cezanne’s  or  Debussy’s — which  looks  like  an 
imperial  though  not  so  long.  The  dark  hair 
above  the  upper  lip  terminates  in  fine  twirled 
flourishes  on  either  side. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  se¬ 
lected  talking  books  read  by  Guy  Sorel: 

BAY  OF  PIGS  by  Haynes  Johnson,  9R.  615 
BEAT  THE  LAST  DRUM  by  Thomas  J.  Flem¬ 
ing,  8R.  777 

BLACK  AMBER  by  Phyllis  Whitney,  6R.  584 

COMRADE  DON  CAMILLO  by  Giovanni  Gua- 
reschi,  4R.  568 

THE  GOLDEN  KEEL  by  Desmond  Bagley,  6R. 

716 

KINGDOM  OF  ILLUSION  by  Edward  R.  F. 
Sheehan,  7R.  771 

TOMORROW’S  FIRE  by  Jay  Williams,  10R. 

745 

WIDOWS  AND  ADMIRALS  by  Louise  Field 
Cooper,  6R.  735 

Call  your  Public  Library  7  7 

for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  1  V  / 
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tape  volunteers 

AN  ADVENTURE  IN  THEATRE 


MUSIC  IN  THE  TWENTIES 

“Try  anything!  Anything  was  possible.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Aaron  Copland,  that  was  the  password 
in  the  twenties.  That  was  when  men  like  Stra¬ 
vinsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  Copland,  Milhaud, 
De  Falla,  Hindemith,  and  many  others  changed 
the  music  scene.  National  Education  Television 
will  recreate  some  of  that  remarkable  decade 
with  “Aaron  Copland:  Music  in  the  20’s,”  a 
series  of  12  half-hour  programs  presented  by 
Mr.  Copland,  widely  regarded  as  America’s 
foremost  composer. 

In  the  series,  which  premieres  all  over  the 
United  States  this  summer  on  channels  carry¬ 
ing  National  Education  Television  programs, 
Mr.  Copland  conducts  one  of  his  own  works  and 
the  works  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 

Joining  him  are  many  celebrated  performers 
— the  great  Lotte  Lenya;  harpsichordist,  Sylvia 
Marlowe;  the  members  of  the  Juilliard  String 
Quartet;  pianist  Paul  Jacobs  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic;  soprano  Bethany  Beardslee;  and 
many  others. 

The  premiere  program  of  “Aaron  Copland: 
Music  in  the  20’s”  features  the  music  of  Igor 
Stravinsky  and  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  two  men 
who  Mr.  Copland  feels  set  the  stage  for  the 
entire  decade  in  music.  Mr.  Copland  conducts 
portions  of  Stravinsky’s  “L’Histoire  de  Soldat.” 
Soprano  Bethany  Beardslee  performs  excerpts 
from  Schoenberg’s  “Pierrot  Lunaire.” 

Successive  programs  are  devoted  to  “Les  Six” 
(Poulenc,  Durey,  Honegger,  Taillerferre,  Mil¬ 
haud,  Auric,  and  their  patron-philosopher  Erik 
Satie);  the  12-tone  revolution  of  Schoenberg; 
new  movements  in  opera  (Lotte  Lenya  sings  the 
songs  of  Kurt  Weill);  nationalism  in  music; 
American  music  in  the  twenties;  the  influence  of 
jazz;  and  pure  experimentation. 

Since  the  scheduling  of  these  programs  will 
vary  from  city  to  city,  consult  your  local  edu¬ 
cational  TV  station  for  program  dates. 
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Did  you  know  that  Adventure  Theatre  will  per¬ 
form  for  you  in  your  own 
living  room?  You  need 
only  order  one  of  its  pro¬ 
ductions  on  tape  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  and 
make  enough  popcorn 
for  the  whole  family. 
The  Adventure  Theatre, 
a  group  of  adults  acting 
for  children,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Arts  Center  in 
Maryland,  has  graciously 
had  its  performances 
taped  for  the  past  three  years  for  Library  circu¬ 
lation.  The  repertoire  includes  “A  Midsummer 
Night’s  Dream,”  Tape  No.  2582;  “The  Pied 
Piper,”  No.  1468;  “Reynard  the  Fox,”  No. 
2246;  “The  Indian  Captive,”  No.  1653;  “The 
Red  Shoes,”  No.  1417;  and  the  most  recent  per¬ 
formance  and  recording,  “Snow  White  and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs,”  No.  2630.  Each  reel  unwinds  a 
delightful  session  of  imagination  and  music. 

WTOP-TV  in  Washington,  D.C.  provided  a 
sound  stage  for  the  taping  of  the  original  flute 
and  guitar  music  accompaniment  for  “Snow 
White.”  Richard  Courtland  Harrison  was  the 
composer  and  arranger  for  this  particular  ver¬ 
sion,  which  will  play  at  IV2  inches  per  second 
rather  than  the  previous  standard  of  33A;  this 
is  an  innovation  in  the  music  on  tape  program 
to  save  clarity  and  range  in  duplication. 

Mr.  E.  Pen  Stephens,  of  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center,  has  not  only  recorded  the  Ad¬ 
venture  Theatre  plays  on  his  professional  equip¬ 
ment  and  edited  them  for  Library  use,  but  also 
recorded  the  Washington  Children’s  Theatre 
Group’s  presentation  of  “Hiawatha,”  No.  1761; 
“Treasure  Island,”  No.  2248;  and  “The  Merry 
Pranks  of  Till,”  No.  2249.  Mr.  Stephens  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  two  Division  for  the  Blind  workshops 
to  explain  some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  this 
business  to  volunteers. 


We  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  the 
children’s  theatre  the  Library  offers — another 
aspect  of  the  tape  program  made  possible  by 
volunteers. 


RECORDING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  the  national 
organization  which  records  textbooks  and  other 
educational  material  for  blind  students  and 
blind  adults,  is  now  settled  in  its  modern  six- 
story  Headquarters  Building  at  215  East  58th 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  new  building  con¬ 
solidated  under  one  roof  three  of  its  operations 
that  were  previously  separately  located:  the 
Circulating  Library,  the  Recording  Studio,  and 
the  Embossing  Room,  where  recorded  tapes 
from  the  Headquarters  Studio  and  15  recording 
Units  are  transcribed  on  to  discs. 

The  organization  is  cooperating  with  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  in  providing  recorded  titles 
which  the  Library  selects  for  its  tape  collec¬ 
tion.  Some  of  these  titles  are  assigned,  and 
others  are  books  drawn  from  those  recorded 
in  the  regular  RFB  program. 

Newly  appointed  National  Director  of  Re¬ 
cording  for  the  Blind,  Donald  Staley,  reported 
recently  on  two  developments  in  the  RFB  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  concerns  a  portable  battery 
operated  disc  player  for  student  use. 

Under  a  grant  from  the  Richard  King  Mellon 
Foundation,  the  Solocast  Company,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  RFB,  has  a  new  record  player  ready 
for  field-testing.  Called  the  Pocket  Book  Ma¬ 
chine,  it  weighs  less  than  four  pounds,  operates 
on  either  a  house  current  or  on  a  rechargeable 
battery,  and  can  be  played  in  any  position.  A 
scanning  device  enables  the  student  to  locate 
an  assignment  or  repeat  a  difficult  passage, 
while  a  variable  speed  control  lets  him  “skim” 
portions  of  the  book  or  slow  the  recording  for 
serious  study. 

Since  the  Pocket  Book  Machine  represents 
an  advance  in  educational  equipment  for  the 
blind,  Recording  for  the  Blind  has  asked  the 
United  States  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  a  grant  to  test  200  of  the  play¬ 


ers  this  summer.  According  to  Mr.  Staley, 
should  the  testing  prove  satisfactory,  the  ma¬ 
chines  would  be  available  for  student  use  in  the 
fall. 

The  second  development  is  an  experiment 
with  raised  line  drawings  (a  system  of  repro¬ 
ducing  diagrams  and  charts  in  relief  for  de¬ 
tailed  study).  The  United  States  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  has  given  RFB 
a  two-year  grant  for  research  into  the  ability 
of  blind  people  to  distinguish  one  symbol  from 
another  and  into  the  method  of  rendering  the 
drawings  effectively. 

Other  plans  for  research  include  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  speed  of  the  embossed  disc  from 
16-2/3  to  8-1/3  rpm.  Staley  said  that  this 
would  increase  the  reading  time  on  one  record¬ 
ing  from  54  to  108  minutes  and  would  make 
the  recorded  book  more  compact. 


In  the  embossing  room  at  Recording  for  the  Blind’s 
new  national  center,  tapes  from  the  15  recording 
Units  and  Headquarters  are  transferred  on  to  discs. 


Call  your  Public  Library  7  Q 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  I  V  4/ 
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The  Barrymores  849 

by  Hollis  Alpert.  Read  by  House  Jameson, 
10R.  Reviewed  by  John  K.  Hutchens 

Waywardly  devoted  as  some  of  them  were  to 
the  stage,  they  were  indeed  our  theater’s  royal 
family,  those  greatly  gifted,  always  fascinating 
artists,  the  Barrymores. . . . 

It  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  Hollis  Alpert’s 
book  that  its  readers  inevitably  will  come  away 
from  it  with  the  conviction  that ...  the  Amer¬ 
ican  theater  would  not  be  all  that  it  is  today  if, 
back  in  the  nineteenth  century,  old  Mrs.  John 
Drew  had  not  managed  the  Arch  Street  Theater 
in  Philadelphia;  if  she  had  not  had  an  actor- 
son,  John  Drew,  who  became  one  of  the  truly 
polished  craftsmen  of  his  era;  if  she  had  not  had 
a  daughter,  Georgiana,  who  married  a  dashing 
Englishman,  Herbert  Blythe,  who  chose  to  call 
himself  Maurice  Barrymore  and  fathered  the 
daughter  and  two  sons  named  Ethel,  Lionel, 
and  John. 

Even  without  the  Barrymores  our  theater 
would  of  course  have  had  this  or  that  play  or 
player  you  may  be  seeing  this  evening.  But  the 
theater’s  tradition  would  hardly  be  the  same  if 
there  had  not  been  Ethel  in  “The  Corn  Is 
Green,”  John  in  “Hamlet,”  John  and  Lionel  in 
“The  Jest”. . . . 

Mr.  Alpert’s  approach  to  the  Barrymore 
chronicle  is  thorough,  documented,  objective, 
warm.  No  one  has  hitherto  recorded  it  in  such 
detail.  The  Barrymore  legend’s  grease-paint 
glamour  is  here,  but  so  also  are  the  shadows 
behind  it — the  madness  of  the  brilliant  Mau¬ 
rice,  which  weighed  on  the  mind  of,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  was  inherited  by,  his  son  John,  and  the 
personal  disappointments  and  occasional  pro¬ 
fessional  failures  over  which  the  solid  Lionel 
and  the  gallant  Ethel  ultimately  triumphed.  . . . 

In  Mr.  Alpert’s  pages  plays  and  players,  mag¬ 
ical  moments  on  stage  and  equally  dramatic 
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moments  off  stage  return  in  a  mighty  parade, 
all  the  way  from  old  Mrs.  Drew’s  personal  em¬ 
pire  in  Philadelphia  to  her  grandson  John’s 
pathetic  caricature  of  himself  in  his  last  Broad¬ 
way  appearance  and  the  fading  out  of  talent  in 
the  generation  following  that  of  Maurice  and 
Georgiana’s  daughter  and  sons. 

“We  who  play,  who  entertain  for  a  few  years, 
what  can  we  leave  that  will  last?”  Ethel  Barry¬ 
more  once  asked  plaintively.  They  can  leave  a 
good  deal,  if  only  it  is  conscientiously  recalled 
and  vividly  evoked,  as  it  is  here. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  December  5,  1964. 


No  Cause  for  Panic  853 

by  Russell  Baker.  Read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R.  Reviewed  by  William  Barrett 

Journalism  is  writing  for  a  specific  occasion; 
and  with  most  journalism,  its  contents  are  im¬ 
mediately  consumed  and  the  container  dis¬ 
carded.  When  a  journalist  writes  something  that 
can  bear  reprinting,  it  is  already  a  feat.  Russell 
Baker  is  a  seven-day  wonder  who  accomplishes 
this  feat  almost  three  times  every  seven  days  in 
his  column  for  the  New  York  “Times.”  “No 
Cause  for  Panic”  is  a  compilation  of  some  of  his 
funniest  pieces,  and  can  be  reread  many  times. 

On  what  meat,  then,  doth  this  our  Baker 
feed?  Well,  practically  all  Americana.  He  can 
range  from  politics  to  pop  art,  Washington  to 
Cocoa  Beach,  from  teen-agers  to  astronauts,  not 
only  making  us  laugh  at  these  dubious  subjects 
but  making  us  think  as  well.  For  beneath  Mr. 
Baker’s  satire  there  is  always  a  bedrock  sanity 
and  an  implacable  logic. 

Take  as  an  example  his  discussion  of  “nu- 
merophrenia  gravis,”  the  neurosis  we  are 
threatened  with  because  our  life  now  is  ruled 
by  so  many  numbers.  Imagine  a  character,  J. 
B.,  who  has  to  dial  0  (for  Operator),  recite  his 
credit  card  number  (021-7219-B18),  the  Balti¬ 
more  code  (301),  and  the  number  of  the  phone 
he  wants  rung  (964-7385 ) ,  a  sequence  of  twenty 
digits  and  one  letter.  J.B.  goes  through  fourteen 


digits,  then  memory  snaps  and  he  begins  to  recite 
his  social  security  number.  On  the  second  try  he 
blurts  out  his  driver’s  permit  number.  And  so 
forth. 

We  need  not  follow  the  intricate  stages  of  J. 
B.’s  ensuing  battle  with  the  digits.  Each  step 
in  the  process  is  perfectly  plausible,  and  may 
happen  every  day;  Mr.  Baker  simply  pushes  the 
facts  to  their  logical  conclusion. 

Bernard  Shaw  once  observed  that  a  sane  man 


will  always  seem  to  his  neighbors  to  be  saying 
perfectly  preposterous  things  because  real  sanity 
is  the  exception.  The  world  is  out  of  joint,  in 
Mr.  Baker’s  view,  but  very  funny  if  you  can 
bear  it.  There  is  no  cause  for  panic,  his  title  im¬ 
plies,  because  the  situation  is  really  under  con¬ 
trol — if  you  can  keep  sane. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  appeared  January,  1965. 


students’ section 

SOURCES  OF  RECORDINGS  FOR  STUDENTS 

Since  1934,  the  year  the  Library  of  Congress 
through  the  Division  for  the  Blind  began  its 
talking-book  program,  a  sizeable  number  of 
books  have  been  made  available  to  legally  blind 
persons.  At  present,  each  of  thirty-two  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind  around  the  country  has 
approximately  3,000  titles  in  discs  for  circula¬ 
tion,  and  several  Regional  Libraries  have  in 
recent  years  supplemented  their  disc  recordings 
with  a  collection  of  volunteer  recordings  of  al¬ 
most  3,000  books  on  magnetic  tape.  These 
books  are  not  textbooks,  but  works  of  general 
reading  interest  which  provide  excellent  sup¬ 
plementary  reading  material. 

Other  organizations  also  lend  books  without 
charge.  Recording  for  the  Blind  will  record 
without  charge  on  seven-inch  discs  books  of 
educational  nature  needed  by  students.  Their 
catalog  with  supplement  lists  over  8,300  re¬ 
corded  textbooks  which  are  on  deposit  at  the 
library  in  New  York  City.  Requests  for  a  copy 
of  the  catalog  should  be  addressed  to  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  215  East  58th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10022. 

Books  and  magazines  of  interest  to  blind  stu¬ 
dents  studying  science  are  available  on  mag¬ 
netic  tape  from  Science  for  the  Blind,  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania  19041.  A  wide  selection  is 
available  at  a  nominal  cost  for  both  the  amateur 
and  professional  scientist. 

Recently  published  best  sellers  are  often  use¬ 


ful  to  students  and  may  be  borrowed  on  tape 
on  a  subscription  basis  from  Best  Selling  Books 
for  the  Blind,  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland 
10204. 

The  adaptation  of  magnetic  tape  has  allowed 
the  rapid  expansion  of  library  service  by  librar¬ 
ies  and  organizations  serving  blind  persons.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  need  a  book  for  school  may  call  upon 
a  volunteer  who  will  record  it  on  tape.  A  list  of 
these  volunteers  is  available  upon  request  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

Students  should  not  overlook  the  advantages 
of  belonging  to  a  tape  club.  Membership  in 
some  of  them  is  available  free  to  blind  persons. 
Fellow  members  will  often  record  special  ma¬ 
terial  such  as  lessons,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  which  may  be  difficult  to  locate  else¬ 
where.  A  list  of  clubs  may  be  requested  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind.  However,  details 
concerning  membership  should  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  each  club. 

Students  can  have  books  recorded  on  tape 
by  sending  the  print  copy,  which  will  be  re¬ 
turned,  and  1800-foot  reels  of  tape  to  Mrs. 
Frances  Patterson,  National  Braille  Press,  88 
St.  Stephen  Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  If 
it  is  inconvenient  to  send  the  tape  reels,  tape 
can  be  bought  directly  from  National  Braille 
Press.  If  a  student  sends  or  buys  the  tape,  he 
may  keep  the  recordings.  The  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  will  authorize  the  National  Braille  Press 
to  record  books  which  are  considered  necessary 
additions  to  its  collections  on  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  tape.  However,  these  tapes  are  sent  on 
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loan  and  must  be  returned  to  the  Division  for 
the  Blind.  The  blind  student  should  submit  a 
list  including  title,  author,  publisher,  and  date 
of  copyright,  and  he  will  be  notified  if  any  of 
the  books  are  eligible  for  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  selection  program. 

For  information  concerning  borrowing  re¬ 
corded  literature,  resources  for  such  material, 
or  the  location  of  books  and  articles  on  specific 
subjects,  blind  students  may  write  directly  to 
the  Reference  Librarian,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress. 

One  important  resource  for  determining 
whether  a  textbook  has  been  recorded  is  the 


“General  Catalog  of  Volunteer-produced  Text¬ 
books”  at  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  Blind  students  may  request  this  informa¬ 
tion  by  writing  to  the  Textbook  Consultant, 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

Talking  book  and  tape  catalogs  of  books  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Library  of  Congress  are  available 
from  the  Division  for  the  Blind.  “Talking  Book 
Topics”  keeps  subscribers  up  to  date  with  cur¬ 
rent  releases. 

If  you  have  suggestions  about  our  program 
or  need  information,  please  write  to  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20540. 


for  teens  and  adults 

The  following  books,  available  from  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind,  are  good  summer 
fare  for  young  adults  as  well  as  older  readers: 

BOB  FELLER,  HALL  OF  FAME  STRIKEOUT 
STAR  by  Gene  Schoor,  3R.  206 
An  Iowa  farm  boy  who  became  an  amazing 
pitcher. 

BORN  FREE,  6R;  LIVING  FREE,  8R;  FOREVER 
FREE,  5R.  by  Joy  Adamson  178 
The  three-part  chronicle  of  Elsa,  the  tame 
lioness,  who  learned  to  be  wild  and  raise  her 
own  cubs. 

CODFISH,  CATS  AND  CIVILIZATION  by  Gary 
Webster,  pseud.,  10R. 

Surprising  facts  about  such  creatures  as 
bees,  snakes,  woodpeckers,  and  leeches. 

THE  FACE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  by  Peter 
Farb,  7R.  228 

A  naturalist’s  tour  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 
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FRANK  FRISCH,  THE  FORDHAM  FLASH  by 

Frank  Frisch  and  J.  Roy  Stockton,  6R.  69 
Forty  years  as  baseball  player  and  manager. 

THE  GIANTS  AND  THE  DODGERS  by  Lee 

Allen,  7 R.  581 

“The  fabulous  story  of  baseball’s  fiercest 
feud." 

THE  GREAT  AUK  by  Allan  W.  Eckert,  4R.  485 
An  imaginative  account  of  the  last  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  non-flying  birds. 

THE  INCREDIBLE  JOURNEY  by  Sheila  Burn- 
ford,  4R. 

Two  dogs  and  a  cat  travel  hundreds  of  weary 
miles  to  their  old  home. 

INSIDE  BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  by  Roger 
Kahn,  2R.  206 

From  spring  training  through  the  season  to 
the  World  Series. 

IT  PAYS  TO  STEAL  by  Maury  Wills  and  Steve 
Gardner,  4R.  336 

The  daredevil  shortstop  who  broke  Ty  Cobb’s 
record  reveals  some  of  his  own  secrets. 


THE  LIVING  SEA  by  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau 
and  James  Dugan,  7R.  229 
The  dangers  and  rewards  of  underwater  ex¬ 
ploration. 

THE  “MIRACLE”  NEW  YORK  YANKEES  by 

Phil  Rizzuto  and  Al  Silverman,  4R.  334 
From  the  viewpoint  of  a  great  shortstop. 

RASCAL  by  Sterling  North,  3R.  388 
A  raccoon  becomes  a  member  of  the  family. 

THE  SENSES  OF  ANIMALS  AND  MEN  by 

Lorus  J.  and  Margery  Milne,  8R.  70 
Five  senses — and  more. 


STAN  MUSIAL:  BASEBALL’S  DURABLE 

“MAN”  by  Ray  Robinson,  3R.  334 
Outstanding  batter  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals. 

VEECK— AS  IN  WRECK  by  Bill  Veeck  and 
Ed  Linn,  11R.  53 

Baseball’s  colorful  big  league  boss. 

THE  WONDERS  I  SEE  by  John  K.  Terres,  10R. 
A  keen  observer  of  wildlife  reveals  his  find¬ 
ings  about  some  puzzles  of  nature. 

YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  THE  HOURS  by  Mel  Allen, 
5R.  580 

Anecdotes  drawn  from  his  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  of  sports  broadcasting. 


BOOKS  OF  MUSIC  THEORY  ON  TAPE 

A  program  of  recording  music  literature  and 
books  of  theory  on  tape  has  been  started.  Leon¬ 
ard  Bernstein’s  “Young  People’s  Concerts”  and 
Bruno  Walter’s  “Of  Music  and  Music  Making” 
are  two  titles  already  available.  The  musical 
illustrations  are  an  invaluable  part  of  these 
books.  Requests  and  suggestions  for  future  se¬ 
lections  should  be  addressed  to  Music  Refer¬ 
ence  Librarian,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540. 

BOOK  AWARDS 

Every  year,  amid  ceremony  and  eloquence, 


awards  are  made  to  authors  for  their  literary 
efforts.  Among  those  most  coveted  are  the  Na¬ 
tional  Book  Awards  and  Pulitzer  Prizes,  and, 
in  children’s  literature,  the  Newbery  and  Calde¬ 
cott  awards. 

On  March  8,  at  a  reception  in  New  York,  the 
Newbery  and  Caldecott  winners  were  an¬ 
nounced.  The  Newbery  Medal  for  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  children’s  book  published  in  1964 
was  awarded  to  Maia  Wojciechowska,  author 
of  “Shadow  of  a  Bull,”  which  is  available  on 
talking-book  records  (TB  863).  The  Caldecott 
Medal  for  the  year’s  most  distinguished  picture 
book  was  awarded  to  Beni  Montresor,  illustra¬ 
tor  of  “May  I  Bring  a  Friend?”  This  brightly 
illustrated  book  will  soon  be  available  from 
the  Regional  Libraries  in  a  full-vision  edition 
which  combines  the  print  edition  with  a  braille 
text. 

Among  the  National  Book  Awards,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  industry’s  own  prizes  for  literary  excel¬ 
lence,  presented  in  New  York  on  March  9,  was 
one  to  Saul  Bellow’s  “Herzog,”  selected  as  the 
most  distinguished  work  of  fiction  published  in 
1964.  This  book,  announced  and  reviewed  in 
the  March  issue  of  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  is 
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available  on  talking-book  records  (TB  747). 
“The  Oysters  of  Locmariaquer,”  by  Eleanor 
Clark  (wife  of  Robert  Penn  Warren)  and  NBA 
winner  in  the  category  of  arts  and  sciences  is  on 
magnetic  tape  (Tape  No.  2631). 

Pulitzer  Prize  winners,  which  are  being  re¬ 
produced  in  press  braille,  are  the  fiction  win¬ 
ner,  “The  Keepers  of  the  House”  by  Shirley  Ann 
Grau,  and  the  drama  winner,  “The  Subject  was 
Roses”  by  Frank  D.  Gilroy.  These  will  be  avail¬ 
able  from  the  Regional  Libraries.  Please  watch 
for  their  announcement  in  “Braille  Book  Re¬ 
view.” 


"EN  PASSANT” 

“En  Passant”  is  a  monthly  British  magazine  for 
chess  enthusiasts  in  the  form  of  returnable  pre¬ 
recorded  magnetic  tapes.  Issues  contain  16 
minutes  of  home  and  international  news  of  the 
latest  chess  matches  and  congresses;  game  po¬ 
sitions,  history,  and  chess  items  of  general  in¬ 
terest;  and,  occasionally,  full  annotated  games. 
A  subscription-membership  is  open  to  anyone 
from  any  country  who  is  blind  or  near  blind. 
While  normally  recorded  in  English,  the  maga¬ 
zine  will  nevertheless  do  its  best  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  particular  language  requirements  of 
prospective  members. 

Each  issue  comes  monthly  on  small  spools 
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of  standard  14"  tape  recorded  at  3  per 
second  on  two  tracks  for  use  on  most  two  and 
four  track  machines.  “En  Passant”  is  willing, 
however,  to  record  according  to  the  particular 
wishes  of  individual  members. 

To  subscribe,  all  you  need  do  is  write  in 
either  ink  or  braille  to:  “En  Passant,”  Trees, 
325  Chickerell  Road,  Weymouth,  Dorset,  Eng¬ 
land.  At  the  same  time,  please  indicate  what 
recorder  you  will  be  using  and  at  what  speed 
it  operates.  You  may  include  the  membership 
fee  of  $1.50  in  any  form  you  prefer.  All  letters 
of  query  will  be  answered  personally,  but  only 
direct  enrollments  will  be  answered  by  a  current 
copy  of  “En  Passant.” 


Talking-book  editions  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company’s  annual  report 
are  being  distributed  for  the  sixth  year  to  Re¬ 
gional  Libraries,  schools,  blind  stockholders, 
graduate  students,  and  interested  individuals. 
More  than  600  talking-book  copies  of  the  re¬ 
port  were  made  last  year.  Current  issues  are 
now  on  loan  from  the  Regional  Libraries  or 
may  be  acquired  free  of  charge  by  writing  to: 
Secretary,  A.  T.  &  T.,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  New  York  10007. 


The  following  talking  books  and  tape  record¬ 
ings  are  now  available  on  free  loan  from  the 
Braille  Circulating  Library,  Inc.,  2823  West 
Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221: 

TALKING  BOOKS 
MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 
NOTHING  IN  MY  HAND  by  Mabel  McElheran 

NOW  I  KNOW  GOD  ANSWERS  PRAYER  by 

Rosalind  Goforth 

THE  ONE  TRUE  CHURCH  by  M.  R.  DeHaan 

SOVEREIGN  GRACE  by  D.  L.  Moody 

VICTORIOUS  LIFE  AND  HIS  GLORIOUS 
APPEARANCE  (1  record)  by  Homer  Dun¬ 
can 


WHEN  JESUS  REIGNS  ON  EARTH  by  Louis 
Paul  Lehman 

YOUNG  REBEL  IN  BRISTOL  by  Faith  Coxe 
Bailey 

TAPE  RECORDINGS 

ATMOSPHERE  OF  HOME  and  ACHIEVING  A 
CALM  AND  GENTLE  SPIRIT  by  Shirley  Rice 

AUNT  HATTIE'S  BIBLE  STORIES  by  Harriet 
I.  Fisher 

CALVARY  ROAD  by  Roy  Hession 

COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  HUSBAND  AND 
WIFE  and  WOMAN'S  MOODS  by  Shirley 
Rice 

CRYSTAL  SEA  by  Louise  Harrison  McCraw 

THE  DISCIPLINED  GARDEN  (WOMAN  IN 
CHRIST)  by  Shirley  Rice 

HOW  WE  BECOME  IN  CHRIST  by  Shirley  Rice 

THE  KNEELING  CHRISTIAN  by  an  Unknown 
Christian 

THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  HOLY  by  A.  W. 

Tozer 

MARTIN  LUTHER 

MY  UTMOST  FOR  HIS  HIGHEST  by  Oswald 
Chambers 

THE  REASON  FOR  OUR  HOPE  by  Vernon 
Grounds 

STREAMS  IN  THE  DESERT  by  Cowman 

STUDIES  OF  GALATIANS  by  Manfred  Gutzke 

STUDIES  OF  I,  II,  AND  III  JOHN  by  Manfred 
Gutzke 

SUBMISSION  (HUSBAND  AND  WIFE  RELA¬ 
TIONSHIP)  AND  LIMITS  TO  SUBMISSION 

by  Shirley  Rice 

THIS  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS  by  Clyde  Narra- 
more 

WAITING  FOR  THE  SUNRISE  by  C.  E.  Tatum 
WALKING  IN  LOVE  by  Shirley  Rice 
WOMAN  IN  CHRIST  by  Shirley  Rice 

THE  WOMAN'S  DISCIPLINE  OF  THE  TONGUE 

by  Shirley  Rice 


The  following  tape  recordings  for  the  blind  on 
spiritual  subjects  are  available  on  free  loan 
from  the  Rector,  St.  Gabriel’s  Monastery, 
Brighton,  Mass.  02135: 

THE  ANOINTING  OF  THE  SICK  by  Cletus 
Wessels,  O.P. 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  LITTLE 
FLOWER  by  Saint  Therese,  translated  by 
Msgr.  Ronald  Knox,  1958 

THE  BLESSED  TRINITY  IN  THE  SACRA¬ 
MENTS  by  Taymans  d’Eypernon,  S.  J. 

CHRISTIAN  LIFE  DAY  BY  DAY  by  Cardinal 
Suenens,  1963 

THE  CLOSED  BOOK  by  P.  Stewart  Craig 

THE  CRUCIFIX  by  W.  Stephenson,  S.  J. 

DISCOURSE  AT  THE  LAST  SUPPER  of  St. 
John 

DO-IT-YOURSELF  RETREAT  by  Joseph  P. 
Hogan,  S.J.,  1961 

FAITH,  HOPE  AND  CHARITY  by  M.  Meschler, 
S.J. 

GOD  IN  ME  by  M.  M.  Swizdor,  O.F.M.  Conv. 

GOD  SPEAKS  by  Charles  Peguy,  1962 

THE  HEART  OF  MAN  by  Gerald  Vann,  O.P., 
1948 

THE  HOURS  OF  THE  PASSION  by  Jude  Mead, 
C.P. 

IMMOLATION  by  Robert  Farren 

IN  SOFT  GARMENTS  by  Msgr.  Ronald  Knox 

THE  INNER  SEARCH  by  Hubert  Van  Zeller, 
O.S.B.,  1956 

JOY  IN  THE  SPIRITUAL  LIFE  by  Bernard  J. 
Kelly,  C.S.Sp.,  1961 

LORD,  TEACH  US  TO  PRAY  by  Paul  Claudel 

LOVE  COMES  FROM  GOD  by  B.  H.  Schille- 
beeckx,  O.P. 

LOVE  EXPRESSING  ITSELF  IN  PAIN  by 

Robert  Hugh  Benson 

Call  your  Public  Library  7  7  C 
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MEDITATION  FROM  “SURGEON  AT  THE 
FOOT  OF  THE  CROSS”  by  Dr.  Pierre 
Barbet,  1953 

MEDITATIONS  by  Gerard  A.  Orlando,  C.P. 

MORE  THAN  MANY  SPARROWS  by  Leo  J. 

Trese,  1958 

NOEL  by  Hilaire  Belloc 

OF  SACRAMENTS  AND  SACRIFICE  by  Clif¬ 
ford  Howell,  S.J. 

OUR  LADY  OF  SORROWS  by  Charles  Journet, 
1938 

A  PLACE  CALLED  GETHSEMANE  by  Gerald 
Vann,  O.P. 

THE  PRAYER  FOR  ALL  TIMES  and  THE 
PRAYER  OF  ALL  THINGS,  1963,  by  Pierre 
Charles 

THE  RESURRECTION  by  Arnold  Lunn 

THE  RESURRECTION  (Poem)  by  Caryl  House- 
lander 

THE  SONS  COURSE  by  Gerald  Vann,  O.P. 

SPIRITUAL  CONFERENCES  by  John  Tauler, 
O.P. 

SUFFERING  REDEMPTIVE  by  Caryl  House- 
lander 

THEOLOGY  AND  SANITY  by  Frank  Sheed 

THEY  SPEAK  BY  SILENCES  by  A.  Carthusian, 
1962 

THE  UNITY  OF  CHRISTIANS  by  Cardinal  Bea 

UNPROFITABLE  SERVANTS  by  Nivard  Kin- 
sella,  O.C.S.O.,  1960 

WE  SING  WHILE  THERE’S  VOICE  LEFT,  1951, 
and  WE  WORK  WHILE  THE  LIGHT  LASTS, 

1950,  by  Hubert  Van  Zeller,  O.S.B. 

THE  WINDOW  IN  THE  WALL  by  Msgr.  Ronald 
Knox 

WORDS  IN  PAIN  by  Bishop  John  Wright, 
1961 

WORDS  OF  FAITH  by  Francois  Mauriac 
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THE  LISTENING  POST 


Gleason  Photo,  Kent,  Ohio 


Blind  and  sighted  students  learn  together  at  the 
listening  post.  Like  her  sighted  classmates,  the  girl 
seated  third  from  the  left  is  listening  to  a  recording, 
but  unlike  the  others  she  is  reading  along  in  braille. 

Blind  and  partially  sighted  students,  as  well 
as  their  sighted  classmates,  in  the  Euclid,  Ohio 
public  schools  are  taking  advantage  of  material 
reproduced  on  tape  and  record  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  by  using  the  listening  post.  At  the 
listening  post  shown  in  the  photograph,  up  to 
13  students  at  one  time  may  listen  to  records 
or  tapes  which  supplement  their  learning.  The 
listening  may  be  done  in  any  part  of  the  room 
without  interfering  with  the  teacher’s  lesson. 
The  device  helps  to  enlarge  and  reinforce  the 
learning  of  children  with  poor  cultural  back¬ 
grounds,  and  is  especially  useful  in  helping 
them  to  follow  directions.  With  the  listening 
post  it  may  be  possible  for  children  to  use  tapes 
of  compressed  speech  when  these  become  avail¬ 
able  in  the  near  future.  It  will  certainly  give 
large  groups  of  young  students  opportunity  to 
review  their  work  in  a  short  time. 


Local,  state,  and  governmental  agencies,  as  well 
as  schools  and  libraries  dealing  with  blind  per¬ 
sons,  will  find  an  indispensable  tool  in  the  new 
1965  “Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States”  just  published  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York 


City.  The  234-page  indexed  handbook  gives  the 
correct  name,  address,  and  official  of  practically 
every  important  agency  for  the  blind  in  the 
country  as  well  as  the  geographic  area  covered 
and  specialized  services  of  these  agencies.  Ar¬ 
ranged  by  city  and  state  for  quick,  easy  refer¬ 
ence,  the  Directory  of  Agencies  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10011. 


talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 
<  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

THE  BARRYMORES  849 

by  Hollis  Alpert,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
10R.  AFB 

A  group  biography  of  the  first  family  of  the 
American  stage,  from  Mrs.  John  Drew  to  the 
youngest  generation.  Drawing  on  personal  in¬ 
terviews  and  correspondence,  the  author  has 
corrected  erroneous  impressions  and  scan¬ 
dalous  tales,  and  has  produced  an  enjoyable, 
absorbing  work. 

CATHERINE  THE  GREAT  843 

by  Zoe  Oldenbourg,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf, 
9R.  AFB 

An  excellent  popular  biography  of  the  com¬ 
plex  woman  who  ruled  Russia  in  the  second 
half  of  the  18th  century.  By  far  the  larger  part 
is  devoted  to  Catherine's  girlhood  and  her 
life  at  the  Russian  court  before  her  husband 
was  deposed  and  she  became  empress.  It  is 
a  gripping  and  well  told  story. 


DARWIN  OF  THE  BEAGLE  787 

by  Bern  Dibner,  read  by  Oscar  Bloch,  3R. 
APH 

A  succinct  and  readable  account  of  Charles 
Darwin,  the  great  English  naturalist  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  of  his  five-year  ex¬ 
pedition  around  the  world.  On  excursions  into 
many  little  known  lands  he  gathered  the  data 
for  his  theories  of  evolution,  which  were  the 
basis  for  his  book,  “The  Origin  of  Species.” 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Atlantic  Cable  by 
Bern  Dibner.) 

THE  FATAL  GIFT  OF  BEAUTY  841 

by  Addison  Beecher  Colvin  Whipple,  read  by 
Brendan  Burke,  6R.  AFB 

The  tragic,  unconventional  lives  of  Shelley 
and  Byron  and  their  creativity  in  their  last 
years  in  Italy  are  sympathetically  portrayed  in 
a  pleasing,  readable  style.  The  author  gives 
due  attention  to  the  enigma  of  Byron's  char¬ 
acter,  which  combined  callousness  with  sen¬ 
sibility,  and  to  Shelley's  difficulties,  both  spir¬ 
itual  and  domestic. 

JANE  CLEMENS;  THE  STORY  OF  MARK 
TWAIN'S  MOTHER  837 

by  Rachel  Varble,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  9R. 
AFB 

This  somewhat  fictionalized  account  is  not 
only  a  biography  but  a  picture  of  Jane 
Clemens'  family  and  of  the  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life  on  the  frontier  in  the  19th  century. 
Some  aspects  of  Mark  Twain's  personality 
are  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  the  humor¬ 
ous,  courageous  woman  who  was  less  con¬ 
ventional  than  her  times  and  was  loved  better 
than  she  was  understood. 

A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK;  THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 
GRIDLEY  HOWE  811 

by  Milton  Meltzer,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  4R. 
APH 

The  well  known  nineteenth  century  philan¬ 
thropist  who  pioneered  in  the  education  of  the 
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blind  was  also  a  crusader  for  the  insane,  for 
prison  reform,  and  antislavery.  His  achieve¬ 
ments  in  these  fields,  as  well  as  his  adventur¬ 
ous  early  life,  are  chronicled  against  a  well 
drawn  background.  The  book  should  appeal 
to  readers  from  high  school  age  on. 

MEN  OF  PEACE  848 

by  Bradford  Smith,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  8R. 

AFB 

Thoughtful,  realistic,  yet  optimistic  essays  on 
15  of  the  world's  great  peacemakers.  They 
range  from  Ikhnaton,  in  the  14th  century 
B.C.,  to  Dag  Hammarskjold.  The  author,  who 
was  himself  a  dedicated  pacifist,  presents  his 
own  alternative  to  nuclear  war. 


<  PLACES  AND  EVENTS 

THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  787 

by  Bern  Dibner,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  3R.  APH 

The  successful  laying  of  a  telegraph  cable 
under  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  1866  climaxed 
almost  thirteen  years  of  attempts  and  frustra¬ 
tions.  The  exciting  story  is  told  here  concisely 
and  graphically.  (In  the  same  container:  Dar¬ 
win  of  the  Beagle  by  Bern  Dibner.) 

JUSTICE  ON  TRIAL  829 

by  Alden  Todd,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  8R.  AFB 

A  scholarly  account  of  the  dramatic  events 
following  the  nomination  of  Louis  Brandeis 
to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1915.  This  un¬ 
attractive  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
reveals  the  working  of  ambition  and  prejudice, 
and  the  storm  of  abuse  to  which  Brandeis 
was  subjected  before  his  appointment  was 
finally  confirmed. 

LOVE  SONG  TO  THE  PLAINS  828 

by  Mari  Sandoz,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  7R.  AFB 

Composed  of  true  stories  and  legends,  this 
impressionistic  history  covers  the  country 
roughly  bounded  by  the  Saskatchewan  and 
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Rio  Grande  rivers.  The  focal  point  is  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  the  author’s  enthusiasm  for  the 
land  and  the  Indians  is  communicated  in  a 
most  readable  way. 

NO  CAUSE  FOR  PANIC  853 

by  Russell  Baker,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R.  AFB 

The  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  “Times”  presents  a  provocative  collec¬ 
tion  of  comments  on  familiar  aspects  of  the 
present-day  American  scene.  He  has  an  eye 
for  telling  detail,  a  lively  sense  of  the  absurd, 
and  a  talent  for  mimicking  cliche  and  jargon. 

SO  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW?  850 

by  Harry  Lewis  Golden,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
6R.  AFB 

Nothing  is  new  in  the  author's  pithy  and  phil¬ 
osophical  style,  familiar  to  a  host  of  readers. 
The  accounts  of  his  trips  to  England  and  Is¬ 
rael  add  an  international  flavor,  and  segrega¬ 
tion  and  civil  rights  are  treated  more  seri¬ 
ously.  There  are  also  endearing  recollections 
of  boyhood  on  New  York's  lower  East  Side. 

SPANISH  LEAVES  807 

by  Honor  Tracy,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 
AFB 

“One  year  I  took  a  cottage  with  a  garden  on 
the  coast  of  Andalusia,  and  lived  there  for 
six  months.”  With  this  point  of  departure,  the 
author  tells,  in  her  bubbling  Irish  style,  of  the 
places  she  visited  and  the  people  she  knew. 
She  writes  with  a  vivid  charm  about  Spanish 
idiosyncrasies  and  the  beauties  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  landscape. 

<  POETRY 

POEMS  803 

by  Emily  Dickinson,  read  by  Lois  Nettleton, 
2R.  AFB 

Verses  reflecting  the  myriad  interests  of  the 
author’s  quiet  life.  The  style  is  almost  a  verbal 
reflection  of  the  New  England  landscape.  (In 
the  same  container:  Poems  Selected  for 
Young  People  by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay.) 


POEMS  SELECTED  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE  803 
by  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  read  by  Lois  Net- 
tleton,  1R.  AFB 

(In  the  same  container:  Poems  by  Emily  Dick¬ 
inson.) 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  W.  B.  YEATS,  ROBERT 
BRIDGES  AND  A.  E.  (GEORGE  RUSSELL) 
Read  by  Scourby  and  Burke,  1R.  AFB  804 
(In  the  same  container:  Selections  from  the 
Poetry  of  Rudyard  Kipling  and  John  Mase¬ 
field.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  RUD¬ 
YARD  KIPLING  AND  JOHN  MASEFIELD  804 
Read  by  George  Rose,  1R.  AFB 

(In  the  same  container:  Selected  Poems  of 
W.  B.  Yeats,  Robert  Bridges,  and  A.  E.) 


FICTION 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN 

764 

by  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  read  by  Jim 
Walton,  8R.  APH 

Tom  Sawyer's  lovable  and  “no-good”  friend, 
Huck,  tells  the  story  of  his  trip  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  with  Jim,  an  escaped  slave.  It  is  all  in 
the  local  vernacular,  suffused  with  the  hu¬ 
mor  of  Mark  Twain. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER  765 
by  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  6R.  APH 

The  beloved  classic,  dealing  with  a  boy’s  es¬ 
capades  in  a  small  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  in  the  1870's,  has  a  perennial  ap¬ 
peal. 

CLUES  FOR  DR.  COFFEE  851 

by  Lawrence  Goldtree  Blochman,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel  4R.  AFB 

In  these  ten  stories  of  detection,  the  police 
lieutenant  of  Northbank  receives  invaluable 
aid  from  the  chief  pathologist  of  the  local  hos¬ 
pital  and  his  assistant,  Dr.  Mookerji.  The 
scientific  solution  of  crime  proves  a  fascinat¬ 


ing  subject.  (In  the  same  container:  A  Right 
to  Die  by  Rex  Stout.) 

A  COVENANT  WITH  DEATH  845 

by  Stephen  D.  Becker,  read  by  Lester  Raw¬ 
lins,  5R.  AFB 

In  old  age  Ben  Lewis  looks  back  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  very  young  judge,  he  had  to  rule 
on  an  exceedingly  difficult  case  involving  two 
killings.  His  solution  of  the  moral  dilemma, 
along  with  his  choice  of  a  wife,  made  him  sub¬ 
stantially  more  mature.  The  setting  of  this 
unstereotyped  novel  is  the  American  South¬ 
west  in  the  1920’s. 

THE  DEPARTURE  OF  MR.  GAUDETTE  814 
by  Doris  Miles  Disney,  read  by  Jack  Collard, 
4R.  APH 

An  appealing  seven-year-old  boy  furnishes 
the  motive  power  in  this  enjoyable  mystery 
story,  set  in  Connecticut.  When  the  promised 
post  card  from  his  friend  failed  to  arrive,  Jed 
knew  something  was  wrong,  and  so,  even¬ 
tually,  did  his  widowed  mother  and  a  very  like¬ 
able  young  detective.  (In  the  same  container: 
Lydia  by  E.  V.  Cunningham.) 

DON  JIM  791 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
5R.  APH 

A  story  of  love  and  adventure  in  California  in 
the  years  following  the  gold  rush  of  1849. 

“E”  COMPANY  739 

by  Frank  O’Rourke,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
3R.  APH 

Briefly  and  simply  told,  this  is  a  picture  of  one 
Army  unit,  and  the  way  in  which  a  group  of 
assorted  civilians  were  welded  into  an  effec¬ 
tive  fighting  company.  It  has  no  dramatic  plot 
and  no  outstanding  hero.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Plunderers  by  Llewellyn  Perry 
Holmes.) 
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FIRST  PAPERS  844 

by  Laura  Hobson,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  17R. 
AFB 

The  years  before  and  during  World  War  I  are 
covered  in  this  absorbing  story  of  a  Jewish 
intellectual  and  his  wife,  emigres  from  Russia, 
and  their  two  daughters.  The  liberal  beliefs  of 
the  Ivarins  and  their  friends,  fully  lived  up  to, 
resulted  in  unpopularity  and  harassment  but 
never  in  compromised  ideals.  A  whole  era 
comes  alive  in  the  colorful,  detailed  story. 

GIDEON’S  LOT  842 

by  John  Creasey,  read  by  M.  C.  Laurence,  5R. 
AFB 

The  life  of  a  high-ranking  officer  of  Scotland 
Yard  has  international  complications  when 
half  a  dozen  simultaneous  cases  involve 
American,  Italian,  and  West  German  crim¬ 
inals.  His  deft  handling  of  these  revives  an 
old  fear  that  he  might  be  promoted  upstairs, 
away  from  the  daily  grind  and  excitement. 

GOODBYE  KATE  758 

by  Billy  C.  Clark,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  5R.  APH 

The  relationship  between  a  boy  and  an  old 
mule  in  Kentucky,  a  few  decades  ago,  is  lov¬ 
ingly  described  in  this  gentle  story.  Nostalgic, 
amusing,  and  wholesome,  with  a  Tom  Sawyer- 
ish  hero,  it  will  appeal  to  young  and  old. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAN  846 

by  Ray  Bradbury,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  6R. 
AFB 

Short  stories  by  an  outstanding  writer  of  sci¬ 
ence  fiction.  Notable  for  mood,  plot,  and  char¬ 
acterization,  they  deal  with  rocket  travel,  es¬ 
cape  to  the  past,  dreams  and  hypnotism,  and 
children,  among  other  subjects. 

JOHN  MACNAB  696 

by  John  Buchan,  read  by  William  Gladden,  7R. 
APH 

This  unorthodox  adventure  novel  concerns 
three  eminent  British  subjects  who  found 
themselves  intolerably  bored  with  life.  They 
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therefore  retired  to  the  Scottish  Highlands 
and  undertook  some  poaching  on  a  grand 
scale,  but  all  in  a  sporting  and  gentlemanly 
way.  The  result  is  a  rousing  story  of  suspense 
without  any  crime. 

LYDIA,  AN  ENTERTAINMENT  814 

by  E.  V.  Cunningham,  pseud.,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  4R.  APH 

On  a  breathless  chase  through  and  around 
New  York  City,  a  hardboiled  insurance  in¬ 
vestigator  pursues  a  stolen  diamond  necklace 
and  its  former  owner.  Lydia,  the  heiress,  turns 
up  in  the  most  unlikely  place  and  all  is  happily 
resolved  in  this  speedy,  exciting  story.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Departure  of  Mr.  Gau- 
dette  by  Doris  Miles  Disney.) 

MALLABEC  838 

by  David  H.  Walker,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 
AFB 

The  versatile  author  has  chosen  a  setting  of 
unspoiled  natural  beauty — the  woods  by  the 
Mallabec,  a  swiftly  running  salmon  river  in 
Canada.  The  story  deals  with  illicit  love,  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  guilt,  and  presents  an  interesting 
study  of  an  inward-looking,  egocentric  char¬ 
acter. 

MOST  SECRET  826 

by  John  Dickson  Carr,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
6R.  AFB 

Not  a  mystery  so  much  as  a  lively,  costumed 
period  piece,  this  is  the  story  of  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Somerset,  who  enters  the  Secret 
Service  of  King  Charles  II.  Immediately  he  is 
off  on  a  series  of  lusty  adventures  and  rous¬ 
ing  fights,  all  related  with  loving  attention  to 
historical  detail. 

A  MULE  FOR  THE  MARQUESA  761 

by  Frank  O’Rourke,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
5R.  APH 

During  the  Mexican  Revolution,  before  World 
War  I,  the  Mexican  wife  of  an  American  cattle 
baron  was  kidnapped  and  held  in  a  formidable 
fastness  below  the  border.  This  tale  of  the 
rescue  expedition  by  five  soldiers  of  fortune 


is  replete  with  riding,  shooting,  fast  action, 
and  desert  atmosphere,  ending  with  a  sur¬ 
prise  twist. 

NOT  A  CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY  760 

by  Josephine  Lawrence,  read  by  Julie  Shaw, 
5R.  APH 

Tranquil  Acres  is  the  name  of  a  suburban 
community  of  the  near  future,  where  people 
over  sixty-five  are  compelled  to  retire  and 
lead  an  aseptic,  regimented  existence  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  run  for  the  benefit  of  “our 
aged.”  The  story  tells  how  some  of  the 
younger  “aged”  rebelled  and  were  completely 
vindicated  when  a  disastrous  fire  demoralized 
the  nearby  city. 

ONE  ON  THE  HOUSE  788 

by  Mary  Lasswell,  read  by  Jo  Ann  Moore,  5R. 
APH 

Mrs.  Feeley,  Mrs.  Rasmussen,  and  Miss  Tink- 
ham,  the  lively  beer-drinking  friends  of  “Suds 
in  Your  Eye,”  take  a  trip  to  New  York,  where 
they  have  hilarious,  if  improbable  adventures. 
(In  the  same  container:  Suds  in  Your  Eye  by 
Mary  Lasswell.) 

THE  PLUNDERERS  739 

by  Llewellyn  Perry  Holmes,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  4R.  APH 

A  Western  in  the  classic  style.  In  a  time  of 
drought  bad  men  plot  to  foreclose  mortgages 
and  gain  control  of  Clearwater  Basin,  but  the 
good  men  overcome  them  with  plenty  of  fight¬ 
ing,  and  the  story  ends  with  the  coming  of 
rain  and  love.  (In  the  same  container:  “E” 
Company  by  Frank  O'Rourke.) 

POWDER  VALLEY  AMBUSH  790 

by  Peter  Field,  pseud.,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  4R.  APH 

When  young  Clint  rode  into  Powder  Valley,  an 
unofficial  posse  accused  him  of  horse  steal¬ 
ing  and  took  his  beautiful  golden  bay.  His  life 
was  saved  by  the  inimitable  Sam  and  Ezra, 
who  took  him  under  their  protection  and 
identified  the  real  horse  thieves.  (In  the  same 
container:  Smugglers’  Ranch  by  Charles  H. 
Snow.) 


A  RIGHT  TO  DIE  851 

by  Rex  Stout,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R.  AFB 

In  a  highly  successful,  book-length  case,  Nero 
Wolfe  is  abreast  of  the  times  when  a  Negro 
client  seeks  to  find  out  why  a  wealthy  white 
girl  should  want  to  marry  his  son.  The  most 
unexpected  complications  lead  Archie  back 
into  the  past  and  finally  to  the  surprise  end¬ 
ing.  (In  the  same  container:  Clues  for  Dr. 
Coffee  by  Lawrence  G.  Blochman.) 

SMUGGLERS’  RANCH  790 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  5R. 
APH 

A  good,  old-fashioned  Western  of  the  Mexican 
border  country.  It  contains  not  only  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  some  clever  diamond  smug¬ 
glers,  but  also  a  pair  of  the  most  captivating 
girl  twins  imaginable,  with  the  expected  wed¬ 
ding-bell  ending.  (In  the  same  container:  Pow¬ 
der  Valley  Ambush  by  Peter  Field.) 

SUDS  IN  YOUR  EYE  788 

by  Mary  Lasswell,  read  by  Jo  Ann  Moore,  3R. 
APH 

Sheer  amusement,  of  a  slightly  vulgar  type,  in¬ 
forms  almost  every  page  of  this  jolly  book, 
which  is  also  frankly  sentimental.  It  is  the 
story  of  three  elderly  ladies  who  thumb  their 
noses  at  misfortune  and  constantly  refresh 
their  spirits  with  quantities  of  cold  beer.  (In 
the  same  container:  One  on  the  House  by 
Mary  Lasswell.) 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 


DIETRICH  OF  BERNE  AND  THE  DWARF  KING 
LAURIN  783 

by  Ruth  Sawyer,  read  by  John  Seitz,  3R.  APH 

These  folk  tales  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  intro¬ 
duce  a  popular  hero,  dating  back  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  stories  of  Dietrich's  great  feats, 
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of  his  love  for  the  Snow  Queen,  and  of  his 
alliance  with  the  small  folk,  have  great  appeal 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  loved  fairy  tales. 
For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Faraway  Lurs  by  Harry  Behn.) 

TALES  FROM  A  FINNISH  TUPA  795 

by  James  C.  Bowman,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
5R.  AFB 

A  collection  of  the  hero  tales,  folk  lore,  fairy 
tales,  and  fables  of  Finland,  translated  from 
original  sources.  For  grades  5-7. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR  I  785 
by  Don  Lawson,  read  by  Will  Kennon,  3R.  APH 

The  story  of  General  John  J.  Pershing  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  is  told  through 
a  general  discussion  of  the  training,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  positioning  of  the  troops  and  through 
the  deeds  of  outstanding  men.  A  general  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  war  before  America’s  entry  fills  in 
the  background.  For  grades  7-9.  (In  the  same 
container:  The  United  States  in  World  War  II.) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR  II  785 
by  Don  Lawson,  read  by  Oscar  Bloch,  4R.  APH 

An  adequate  and  easily  read  account,  which 
places  primary  emphasis  on  the  personalities. 
It  includes  bits  of  information  of  general  in¬ 
terest,  such  as  the  meaning  of  “fifth  column” 
and  the  origin  of  the  popular  phrase,  “Kilroy 
was  here.”  For  grades  7-9.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  United  States  in  World  War  I.) 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  I:  The 
Colonies  and  the  New  Nation  822 

Edited  by  Richard  Brandon  Morris  and  James 
Woodress,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  7R. 
AFB 

Carefully  selected  source  material  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  drawn  from  diaries,  letters,  mem¬ 
oirs,  biographies,  essays,  and  narratives.  It  is 
all  skillfully  put  together  to  give  a  first-hand, 
chronological  view  of  events  from  1607  to 
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1829.  For  students  in  junior  high,  in  high 
school,  and  beyond. 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  II: 

Backwoods  Democracy  to  World  Power  823 
Edited  by  Richard  Brandon  Morris  and  James 
Woodress,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  8R.  AFB 

A  first-hand,  chronological  view  of  events 
from  1829  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
For  students  in  junior  high,  in  high  school, 
and  beyond. 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  Ill: 

The  Twentieth  Century  824 

Edited  by  Richard  Brandon  Morris  and  James 
Woodress,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  8R. 
AFB 

A  first-hand,  chronological  view  of  events 
from  1914  to  the  1950's.  For  students  in  jun¬ 
ior  high,  in  high  school,  and  beyond. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

ANNUZZA,  A  GIRL  OF  ROMANIA  827 

by  Hertha  Grit  Seuberlich,  read  by  Ethel 
Everett,  4R.  AFB 

The  universal  elements  of  adolescence  are 
embodied  in  this  honest  story.  Life  and  cus¬ 
toms  in  rural  Romania  are  vividly  portrayed 
and  characters  are  strongly  delineated.  There 
is  also  a  touch  of  romance.  For  grades  7-9. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Wild  Donahues 
by  Elisabeth  H.  Friermood.) 

BEORN  THE  PROUD  821 

by  Madeleine  A.  Polland,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
3R.  AFB 

A  dramatic  story  of  Viking  life.  On  a  raid  into 
Ireland  Beorn  captures  a  lovely,  spirited  girl 
and  takes  her  back  to  Denmark  as  his  slave. 
Stirring  adventures  follow,  and  Ness  comes 
to  mean  much  more  to  him  than  the  represent¬ 
ative  of  a  conquered  race.  Ninth  century  Ire¬ 
land  and  Denmark  come  alive  for  the  reader. 
For  grades  6-8.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
White  Stag  by  Kate  Seredy;  The  Bridge  by 
Charlton  Ogburn.) 


THE  BRIDGE  821 

by  Charlton  Ogburn,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
1R.  AFB 

The  happy  life  of  Teena  and  her  grandfather 
on  a  Georgia  island  was  threatened  by  the 
building  of  a  bridge  to  the  mainland.  This  deli¬ 
cate,  dramatic  story  tells  of  the  great  hurri¬ 
cane  that  brought  affairs  to  a  climax,  and 
how  the  teen-ager  and  the  old  man  faced  a 
crisis  that  had  a  different  meaning  for  each 
of  them.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Beorn  the  Proud  by  Madeleine  A.  Pol- 
land;  The  White  Stag  by  Kate  Seredy.) 

EMIL  AND  THE  DETECTIVES  847 

by  Erich  Kastner,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  2R. 
AFB 

A  story  of  boyhood  in  Berlin  before  World 
War  II.  It  tells  how  Emil  was  robbed  of  140 
marks,  and  how  the  other  boys  helped  him 
bring  the  thief  to  justice.  A  satisfying  ad¬ 
venture  for  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Mr.  De  Luca’s  Horse  by  Marjorie  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Paradis;  Honk:  The  Moose  by  Phil 
Stong.) 

THE  FARAWAY  LURS  783 

by  Harry  Behn,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  3R.  APH 

This  haunting,  tragic  story  of  the  Bronze  age 
recreates  the  life  of  three  thousand  years  ago. 
Heather’s  father  was  chieftain  of  a  forest¬ 
dwelling  tribe,  and  Wolf  Stone  belonged  to 
the  wandering  Sun  People  with  their  great 
bronze  trumpets  called  lurs.  The  plot  seethes 
with  intrigue,  taboos,  and  magic.  For  grades 
5-8.  (In  the  same  container:  Dietrich  of  Berne 
edited  by  Ruth  Sawyer.) 

HONK:  THE  MOOSE  847 

by  Phil  Stong,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  1R. 
AFB 

When  a  sad,  appealing  moose  lodged  himself 
one  starving  winter  in  the  livery  stable  of  a 
Minnesota  town,  many  complications  ensued. 
This  highly  entertaining  story  tells  of  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  remove  him  made  by  dignitaries  of 
the  town  and  two  Finn  boys.  For  grades  4-6. 
(In  the  same  container:  Emil  and  the  Detec¬ 


tives  by  Erich  Kastner;  Mr.  De  Luca’s  Horse 
by  Marjorie  Bartholomew  Paradis.) 

KILLER-OF-DEATH  786 

by  Betty  Baker,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  3R. 
APH 

The  son  of  an  Apache  chief  tells  of  his  child¬ 
hood  with  the  tribe  and  his  training  for  war 
with  the  white  men.  A  thrilling  climax  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  a  massacre  and  the  Apaches'  re¬ 
venge.  For  grades  5-8.  (In  the  same  container: 
The  Year  of  the  Bloody  Sevens  by  William 
Steele.) 

MR.  DE  LUCA’S  HORSE  847 

by  Marjorie  Bartholomew  Paradis,  read  by 
Larry  Robinson,  3R.  AFB 

Brett  lived  in  New  York  and  had  numerous 
financial  problems,  complicated  by  his  ear¬ 
nest  desire  to  buy  Jerry,  the  junkman’s  horse. 
This  fresh  and  appealing  story  tells  of  Brett’s 
efforts  to  earn  and  save,  and  what  he  learned 
from  his  experiences.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the 
same  container:  Emil  and  the  Detectives  by 
Erich  Kastner;  Honk:  the  Moose  by  Phil 
Stong.) 

TIME  AT  THE  TOP  784 

by  Edward  Ormondroyd,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried- 
lander,  3R.  APH 

On  getting  out  of  the  apartment  house  ele¬ 
vator,  Susan  found  herself  back  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  of  1881  and  encountered  the  engaging 
Walker  family.  This  enjoyable  fantasy  blends 
two  periods  very  convincingly  and  is  told  with 
a  pleasantly  light  touch.  For  grades  4-7.  (In 
the  same  container:  Time  Cat  by  Lloyd  Alex¬ 
ander.) 

TIME  CAT;  the  remarkable  journeys  of  Jason 
and  Gareth  784 

by  Lloyd  Alexander,  read  by  Jack  Collard,  3R. 
APH 

Through  the  magical  powers  of  his  cat,  Jason, 
Gareth  is  able  to  visit  nine  periods  of  history, 
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one  for  each  life.  These  include  ancient  Egypt, 
Rome  and  Britain  in  55  B.  C.,  Peru  in  1555, 
and  Revolutionary  America.  Imaginative  read¬ 
ers  will  enjoy  these  fresh,  humorous  insights 
into  history.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same 
container:  Time  at  the  Top  by  Edward  Or- 
mondroyd.) 

THE  WHITE  STAG  821 

by  Kate  Seredy,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  1R.  AFB 

Winner  of  the  Newbery  Medal,  this  is  a  hero 
tale  of  the  legendary  founding  of  Hungary.  It 
tells  dramatically  how  the  twins  Hunor  and 
Magyar,  Bendeguz,  and  finally  his  son  Attila 
led  their  people  to  their  promised  land, 
guided  at  times  by  the  white  stag  and  the  red 
eagle.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  the  same  container: 
Beorn  the  Proud  by  Madeleine  A.  Polland;  The 
Bridge  by  Charlton  Ogburn.) 

THE  WILD  DONAHUES  827 

by  Elisabeth  Hamilton  Friermood,  read  by  Eu¬ 
genia  Rawls,  5R.  AFB 

In  a  fast-moving  tale  of  the  1850's,  Meg  Dona¬ 
hue  arrives  at  the  family  place  in  northern 
Indiana  to  live  with  her  cousins.  In  that  house¬ 
ful  of  rugged  men  she  finds  a  friend  in  the 
wife  of  the  oldest  son,  and  much  cheating 
and  intrigue  on  the  part  of  the  others.  Every¬ 
thing  culminates  satisfactorily  in  a  romantic 
ending.  For  grades  7-9.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Annuzza  by  Hertha  Grit  Seuberlich.) 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  BLOODY  SEVENS  786 
by  William  0.  Steele,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
3R.  APH 

In  the  Kentucky  country,  1777  was  a  year  of 
many  Indian  massacres.  Kelsey  Bond  had 
some  narrow  escapes  as  he  made  his  way, 
with  one  party  or  another  and  then  alone,  to 
join  his  father  at  a  Kentucky  fort.  An  exciting 
and  convincing  adventure  story  for  grades 
5-7.  (In  the  same  container:  Killer-of-Death 
by  Betty  Baker.) 
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available  on  loan  from  your  tape  lending  regional 
library.  All  of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  inches 
per  second,  dual  track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet 
mylar  tape. 

If  tapes  have  not  been  previously  borrowed,  please 
send  your  first  request  through  your  regional  library. 
Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  Numbers  below  re¬ 
fer  to  order  numbers. 

ADVENTURES  OF  THE  MIND  2632 

by  Richard  Thruelsen  and  John  Kobler,  3  reels 

A  series  of  challenging  and  provocative  arti¬ 
cles  on  science  and  philosophy  from  the 
pages  of  the  “Saturday  Evening  Post." 

THE  CONQUERING  FAMILY  2638 

by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  5  reels 

A  fascinating  history  of  one  of  England's  lusty 
and  brilliant  families — the  Plantaganets. 

CULTURAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
CIVILIZATION  408 

by  John  Nef,  2  reels 

Historical  approach,  rather  than  economic,  to 
the  origins  of  our  contemporary  industrial 
civilizations. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  PLAINS  2636 

by  Robert  H.  Lowie,  2  reels 

The  outstanding  authority  on  American  Plains 
Indians  recreates  them  as  they  were. 

THE  LOVED  ONES  192 

by  Evelyn  Waugh,  1  reel 

A  guide  book  to  the  “American  Way  of  Death,” 
a  stinging  and  hilarious  novel  on  the  funeral 
business. 

THE  MACHIAVELLIANS  2637 

by  James  Burnham,  3  reels 
Expositions  on  the  ideologies  of  Bolshevism 
and  its  proponents. 

THE  NEW  WORLD  OF  PHYSICS  2619 

by  Arthur  March  and  Ira  M.  Freeman,  2  reels 

How  scientists  think  about  nature,  in  terms 
a  layman  can  understand. 


THE  POTEMKIN  MUTINY  2608 

by  Richard  Hough,  2  reels 

An  attempt  to  clarify  and  reconcile  the  mutiny 
that  added  oil  to  the  fires  of  the  1905  Rus¬ 
sian  revolution. 

THE  PROTESTANT  ETHIC  AND  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  CAPITALISM  2617 

by  Max  Weber 

A  classic  study  of  the  fundamental  relation¬ 
ships  between  religion  and  the  economic  and 
social  life  in  modern  culture. 

SAMBURU,  THE  ELEPHANT  2623 

by  Robert  L.  Scott,  Jr.,  1  reel 

A  white  hunter  on  safari  in  Kenya  learns  that 
the  greatest  trophy  a  man  can  have  is  sparing 
the  life  of  a  magnificent  beast,  not  destroying 
it. 

THE  WRITING  AND  SELLING  OF  NON-FIC¬ 
TION  2633 

by  Paul  R.  Reynolds,  2  reels 

Invaluable  hints,  tips,  and  general  informa¬ 
tion  for  the  aspiring  nonfiction  writer. 

ZORBA,  THE  GREEK  2609 

by  Nikos  Kazantzakis,  4  reels 
Zorba  puts  the  theories  of  life  into  proper 
perspective  for  an  Englishman. 
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came  to  me  better  welcome.” — milton 


for  your  information 

The  public  library  exists  to  serve  all  members 
of  the  community.  Blind  readers  who  ignore 
this  resource  are  shortchanging  themselves. 

Reader’s  advisory  service  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  of  the  public  library.  If  you 
need  more  information  about  a  book  than  is 
given  in  the  “Talking  Book  Topics”  annotation 
or  if  you  want  advice  on  whether  a  book  suits 
your  reading  interests,  your  public  librarian  can 
help  you. 

The  library  should  also  have  on  file  the  latest 
talking  book,  braille,  and  tape  catalogs,  as  well 
as  current  issues  of  “Talking  Book  Topics”  and 
“Braille  Book  Review.”  All  these  publications 
are  available  to  the  libraries  free  of  charge  from 
the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress. 

A  number  of  public  libraries  have  arranged 
to  have  rotating  deposit  collections  of  talking 


books,  braille,  and  tape  in  a  convenient  branch 
or  regional  center  for  blind  readers  to  come  in 
and  browse.  Books  for  these  deposit  collections 
usually  come  from  one  of  the  32  Regional  Li¬ 
braries.  More  information  about  this  service  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 


Save  your  copies  of  “Talking  Book  Topics.” 
There  will  be  no  cumulative  catalog  of  books 
announced  during  1965.  Instead,  an  index  of 
talking  books  will  be  inserted  in  the  November 
issue  of  this  publication  as  was  done  last  Jan¬ 
uary  for  the  1964  announcements.  The  index 
will  again  refer  to  the  issue  of  “Talking  Book 
Topics”  in  which  each  entry’s  annotation  ap¬ 
peared. 

With  the  expanded  format  and  news  features 
in  the  current  issues,  they  are  no  longer  throw¬ 
away  items  to  be  replaced  annually  by  a  catalog, 
but  indispensable  tools  to  be  kept  for  general 
reference  purposes. 

The  1962-63  catalog  is  available  in  print 
and  on  tape. 


Several  times  a  month  the  Regional  Libraries 
receive  letters  signed  with  an  illegible  scrawl 
and  no  other  identification.  Regional  Librarians 
are  good  sleuths,  and  occasionally  they  can  de¬ 
duce  from  content  or  post  mark  who  their  cor¬ 
respondent  is.  However,  many  letters  do  not 
contain  enough  clues  and  end  up  in  a  dead- 
letter  file.  Gummed  address  labels  offer  a  pos¬ 
sible  solution  to  those  who  have  difficulty  with 
their  signatures.  They  are  available  from  depart¬ 
ment  and  stationery  stores  at  a  very  nominal  cost. 

special  announcement 

For  many,  a  constant  source  of  concern  has 
been  the  who,  what,  and  where  of  volunteer 
services.  A  revised  and  expanded  list  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  produce  books  is  now  available  from 
the  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the  Blind, 
in  both  print  and  braille.  By  referring  to  the 
current  list,  students  and  other  readers  will 
know  who  in  each  state  can  produce  braille, 
large  type,  disc,  or  tape,  and  where  to  write  to 
find  out  what  books  have  been  transcribed. 


the  war 
on  poverty 
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THE  HAND  AND  THE  HEART  OF  THIS 
COUNTRY 

Excerpts  from  an  address  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
delivered  April  21,  1964 

.  .  .  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  about  one  area 
in  which  we  can  see  with  some  certainty  the 
shape  of  things  to  come.  That  is  the  fight  against 
poverty  around  the  world.  We  are  waging  an 
all-out  war  against  poverty  here  at  home.  We 
are  committed  to  pursue  that  war  to  final  vic¬ 
tory.  But  we  are  also  engaged  in  that  same 
battle  on  100  different  fronts  around  the  world, 
in  100  or  more  nations. 

We  do  this  for  two  reasons:  First,  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  man  has  the  real  power  to 
overcome  poverty.  We  have  proved  that  by 
the  wise  application  of  modern  technology.  The 
determined  labor  of  skilled  men  and  women  can 
ultimately  produce  enough  food  and  clothing 
and  shelter  for  all  mankind.  The  possession  of 
new  abilities  gives  us  new  responsibilities  and 
we  want  to  live  up  to  those  responsibilities.  That 
is  our  Christian  duty. 

Second,  we  now  know  that  the  progress 
which  others  make  in  satisfying  their  own  desire 
for  a  better  life  will  ultimately  affect  our  own 
future  and  our  own  prospects,  for  we  are  now 
a  part  of  a  single  world  community.  .  .  .  Names 
such  as  Saigon,  Rio,  and  the  Congo  once  stirred 
only  thoughts  of  romantic  adventure  and  great, 
mysterious  distance,  but  today  ...  we  follow 
the  events  of  those  capitals  with  a  close  concern 
based  on  the  knowledge  that  what  happens 
there  today  will  surely  affect  our  action  and 
our  hopes  here  tomorrow.  .  .  . 

On  three  continents,  in  dozens  of  countries, 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  struggle  to  exist 
on  incomes  of  little  more  than  a  dollar  a  week. 
.  .  .  These  people  have  less  to  spend  each  day 
on  food  and  on  shelter  and  on  clothing,  on 
medicine,  on  all  of  their  needs,  than  the  average 
American  spends  at  his  corner  drug  store  for  a 
package  of  cigarettes.  They  live  in  run-down 
country  shacks  of  tar  paper.  They  live  in  city 
slums.  They  live  without  heat,  water,  or  sanita¬ 
tion  of  any  kind. 


Their  children  have  no  schools  to  go  to.  They 
have  no  doctors  or  hospitals  to  attend.  Their 
life  expectancy  is  somewhere  between  35  and 
40  years  of  age.  Worst  of  all,  many  of  them 
live  without  any  hope  at  all.  They  see  no  escape 
from  the  ancient  cycle  of  misery  and  despair. 

These  are  not  new  conditions.  Poverty,  hun¬ 
ger,  and  disease  are  afflictions  as  old  as  man 
himself.  But  in  our  time  and  in  this  age  there  has 
been  a  change.  The  change  is  not  so  much  in 
the  realities  of  life,  but  in  the  hopes  and  the 
expectations  of  the  future.  If  a  peaceful  revolu¬ 
tion  in  these  areas  is  impossible,  a  violent  rev¬ 
olution  is  inevitable.  .  .  . 

The  shrinking  of  distances,  the  ready  access 
to  information  about  other  countries  and  other 
people,  have  made  these  folks  aware  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  life  may  be  within  their  grasp,  and  a  better 
life  is  possible.  . .  .  They  know  now  that  depres¬ 
sion  and  despair  are  not  the  ordained  lot  of 
man. 
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.  a  better  life  is  possible  . . 


This  knowledge  has  helped  create  the  world¬ 
wide  boom  of  vast  portent  which  we  know  as 
the  revolution  of  rising  expectations.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  revolution  is  very  simple:  It  means 
that  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world  want  for 
themselves  the  same  things  that  you  and  I  want 
for  our  loved  ones,  for  our  friends,  and  for  our 
children,  and  that  most  of  us  already  have.  They 
intend  that  their  families  shall  live  a  decent  life 
and  that  they  have  a  job  that  gives  them  sur¬ 
vival  and  dignity.  They  intend  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  shall  be  taught  to  read  and  to  write.  They 
intend  that  the  hungry  shall  be  fed  and  the  sick 
shall  be  treated.  They  intend  to  take  their  place 
in  the  great  movement  of  modern  society,  to 
take  their  share  in  the  benefits  of  that  society. 

These  just  desires,  once  unleashed,  can  never 
again  be  stifled.  The  people  of  the  developing 
world  are  on  the  march,  and  we  want  to  be 
beside  them  on  that  march.  .  .  . 

No  President  who  looks  beyond  the  immedi¬ 
ate  problems  which  crowd  his  desk  can  fail  to 
extend  the  hand  and  the  heart  of  this  country 
to  those  who  are  struggling  elsewhere. 


from  AN  UNCONDITIONAL  WAR 
by  Michael  Harrington 

.  .  .  Lyndon  Johnson  has,  at  last,  declared  an 
unconditional  war  on  poverty.  But  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  “only”  begun,  has  “only”  declared, 
the  war  on  poverty.  .  .  .  This  is  a  war  not  of  one 
year,  or  two  years,  or,  I  suspect,  of  even  five 
years.  If  this  is  to  be  an  “unconditional”  war, 
it  is  going  to  involve  the  massed  efforts  of  Amer¬ 
ican  society  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
political  change. 

The  reasons  why  we  are  beginning  to  think 
in  terms  of  a  war  on  poverty  are  complex.  A 
prime  motivation  has  been,  I  suspect,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Negro  who,  in  this  as  in  almost  everything 
else,  has  given  American  society  so  much  more 
than  American  society  has  given  him.  The 
emergence  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  the 
first  movement  of  the  militant  poor  since  1930, 
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THE  WAR  ON  POVERTY — continued 

has  shamed  the  rest  of  America  into  a  certain 
amount  of  conscience  and  consciousness.  .  .  . 
And  the  intolerable  conditions  of  chronic  unem¬ 
ployment  and  automation  for  all  Americans 
have  also  given  impetus  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Whatever  the  reasons  for  it,  I  think  it  is 
crucial  to  understand  that  the  war  against  pov¬ 
erty  is  going  to  be  a  political  struggle  over 
economic  and  social  decisions.  After  the  first 
“warm-fellow”  feeling  of  concern  for  widows 
and  orphans  wears  off,  Americans  must  under¬ 
stand  that  we  are  not  proposing  to  federalize  the 
Community  Chest  nor  are  we  planning  another 
kind  of  “Brotherhood  Week”  demonstration. 
We  “are”  proposing  to  face  basic  issues  in  a 
basic  way,  in  order  to  achieve  this  unconditional 
war. . . . 

A  poor  person  differs  from  everyone  else  in 
our  society  because  he  has  many  problems  at 
the  same  time.  This,  in  a  sense,  is  the  definition 
of  poverty:  a  multiplicity  of  miseries  all  at  once. 
A  30-year-old  worker  with  the  right  skill  for  the 
economy,  who  loses  his  job,  has  one  problem: 
he  does  not  have  a  job.  Provide  a  job  for  his 
skill  and  his  main  problem  is  solved.  But  for  a 
poor  person  in  this  country,  it  is  never  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  one  problem;  it  is  a  question  of  a  series 
of  reinforcing  problems,  each  of  which  makes 
the  other  worse.  A  poor  person  not  only  does 
not  have  a  job,  he  has  an  inferior  education.  He 
lives  in  miserable  housing  where  he  gets  sick 
more  often.  He  does  not  have  the  money  to  take 
care  of  his  illness,  so  he  remains  sick  longer.  He 
lives  out  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  so¬ 
ciety,  so  even  if  a  job  should  become  available, 
he  might  not  know  where  to  find  it.  Clearly,  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  poverty  is  not  to  deal 
with  some  single  aspect  of  unemployment  or 
housing  or  education,  taken  in  isolation.  To 
really  attack  the  problem  requires  a  coordinated 
approach,  because  the  difficulties,  the  miseries, 
of  the  poor  are  coordinated.  .  .  . 

Reprinted  from  the  June,  1964  Wilson  Library  Bul¬ 
letin,  by  courtesy  of  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  New 
York  City. 
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“A  multiplicity  of  miseries  all  at  once” 

ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  ACT  OF  1964 

An  Act  to  mobilize  the  human  and  financial 
resources  of  the  nation  to  combat  poverty  in  the 
United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.” 

FINDINGS  AND  DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  Although  the  economic  well-being 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States  have  pro¬ 
gressed  to  a  level  surpassing  any  achieved  in 
world  history,  and  although  these  benefits  are 
widely  shared  throughout  the  nation,  poverty 
continues  to  be  the  lot  of  a  substantial  number 
of  our  people.  The  United  States  can  achieve  its 
full  economic  and  social  potential  as  a  nation 
only  if  every  individual  has  the  opportunity  to 


contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  his  capabilities 
and  to  participate  in  the  workings  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  eliminate  the  paradox  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  in  this  nation  by  opening  to 
everyone  the  opportunity  for  education  and 
training,  the  opportunity  to  work,  and  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  live  in  decency  and  dignity.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  strengthen,  supple¬ 
ment,  and  coordinate  efforts  in  furtherance  of 
that  policy. 


In  August  of  1964  Congress  passed  legislation 
setting  up  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Sargent  Shriver,  director  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  was  named  to  lead  the  administration’s 
War  on  Poverty. 

More  than  800  million  dollars  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  begin  the  battle  whose  major  features 
include  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  Community  Action  Programs,  and 
VISTA  volunteers. 

The  Job  Corps  is  specifically  designed  to 
provide  residential  centers  in  conservation 
camps  and  urban  training  areas  where  impover¬ 
ished  or  illiterate  youth,  aged  16-21,  can  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  coordinated  program  of  basic  edu¬ 
cation,  skill  training,  and  constructive  work 
experience.  Forty  thousand  are  to  be  volun¬ 
tarily  enrolled  the  first  year,  and  100,000  in  the 
second. 

The  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  will  enable 
youths  from  poor  families  to  stay  in  school  by 
providing  them  with  full  or  part-time  jobs  and 
will  attempt  to  teach  job  skills  to  dropouts. 

Community  Action  Programs  will  give  finan¬ 
cial  support  to  local  anti-poverty  campaigns  in 
urban  and  rural  areas,  on  Indian  reservations, 
and  among  migrant  workers. 

VISTA  volunteers  will  serve  as  a  domestic 
counterpart  for  the  Peace  Corps.  Volunteers 
will  receive  a  subsistence  living  allowance  and 
$50  a  month  while  working  on  various  phases 
of  the  Act  throughout  the  United  States. 


Keeping  abreast  of  the  current  developments  in 


the  War  on  Poverty  is  uppermost  in  everyone’s 
mind.  And  it  is  especially  interesting  to  observe 
a  community’s  reaction  and  efforts  to  fight  the 
battle  with  the  administration.  The  June  issue 
of  “Senior  Citizen”  contains  an  article,  “The 
Economic  Opportunity  Act,”  which  points  to 
Omaha,  Nebraska  and  its  unification  to  fight  for 
social  justice.  “Misdeal  in  Appalachia”  in  “At¬ 
lantic’s”  June  issue  exposes  the  other  side.  Harry 
M.  Caudill  writes  a  pertinent  article  on  the 
Administration’s  Appalachian  relief  program. 
Dedicated  to  his  people  and  area,  the  lawyer 
desperately  pleads  for  Congress  and  others  to 
look  again — to  realize  the  need  for  a  “plan  of 
development  based  on  the  total  environment  of 
Appalachia.”  Pinpointing  the  discrepancies  in 
the  program,  Martin  Anderson  wrote  “Explod¬ 
ing  the  Myths  of  Urban  Renewal”  in  the  April 
“Reader’s  Digest.”  An  independent  study,  the 
article  uncovers  some  shocking  shortcomings  in 
this  costly  federal  program.  Robert  S.  Strother’s 
“Self  Help:  An  Answer  to  Urban  Renewal” 
appeared  in  the  February  “Reader’s  Digest.”  A 
hopeful  and  informative  feature  tells  how  the 
residents  of  Dallas  and  its  slums  are  rehabilitat¬ 
ing  their  blighted  areas.  By  cooperation  and 
encouragement,  not  mass  reconstruction  and 
evictions,  the  residents  are  rebuilding  property 
as  well  as  spirits.  In  the  May  “Reader’s  Digest,” 
“Depressed  Areas  Built  to  Order”  exposes  an¬ 
other  unpleasant  development  of  the  Area  Re¬ 
development  Act.  Bruce  Van  Dusen  tells  of 
gimmicks  which  permit  economically  healthy 
areas  to  receive  federal  aid  and  loans  designed 
for  genuinely  distressed  areas. 

All  these  magazines  are  available  on  talking- 
book  records. 

For  an  overall  picture  on  the  poverty  pro¬ 
gram  read  Hubert  Humphrey’s  “War  on  Pov¬ 
erty,”  Talking  Book  No.  320,  which  stresses 
the  cost  to  the  nation  and  suggests  goals  of  at¬ 
tacking  the  roots  of  poverty.  “The  Other  Amer¬ 
ica”  by  Michael  Harrington,  Tape  No.  2702, 
depicts  the  scenes  of  American  life  which  we 
don’t  often,  or  don’t  want  to,  observe. 
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SEATTLE  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Regional  Librarian: 

Marcia  Finseth 


Specially  designed  to  give  every  assistance  to  bor¬ 
rowers  who  make  personal  visits,  the  library’s  new 
quarters  at  425  Harvard  Avenue  North  are  en¬ 
tered  by  an  easy-approach  ramp  with  guide  railing. 
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The  history  of  the  Seattle  Library  for  the  Blind 
may  be  summarized  by  citing  a  few  noteworthy 
dates.  The  year  1906  was  significant  as  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  braille  collection 
and  service  to  blind  borrowers  in  the  Seattle 
area.  Equally  significant  was  the  year  1934 
when  the  Seattle  Public  Library  was  designated 
as  one  of  the  regional  libraries  under  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  program  with  responsibility 
for  library  service  to  the  States  of  Washington, 
Montana,  and  Alaska.  A  more  recent  date  of 
importance  was  1954  when  the  Seattle  Library 
for  the  Blind  moved  into  its  present  home. 

During  the  early  years  the  blind  division  was 
housed  in  the  old  Central  Building  of  the  Seattle 
Public  Library,  but  in  1945  it  was  moved  tem¬ 
porarily  to  the  basement  area  of  one  of  the 
branch  libraries.  Not  until  the  Susan  Henry 
Memorial  Branch  Library  was  completed  in 
1954  did  the  Library  for  the  Blind  have  a  home 
of  its  own.  The  lower  floor  of  this  building  was 
designed  specifically  for  the  work,  and  features 
were  installed  for  the  convenience  of  the  bor¬ 
rowers.  A  group  of  Western  bookmen  furnished 
a  reading  room  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Harry 
Hartman,  a  former  prominent  Seattle  book¬ 
seller.  The  recent  addition  of  a  wall  of  shelving 
gives  a  browsing  atmosphere  to  the  room  as 
well  as  space  for  the  juvenile  braille  fiction,  the 
braille  edition  of  the  “World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia,”  and  the  large-print  collection.  Listening 
booths,  also  available,  allow  borrowers  to  use 
either  talking  books  or  magnetic  tape  record¬ 
ings  while  at  the  library.  A  distinctive  sculpture, 
a  wood  carving  by  Dudley  Pratt,  completes  a 
handrail  which  leads  into  the  Memorial  Room. 

Maintaining  satisfactory  library  service  to  a 


geographical  area  as  large  as  the  three  States  of 
Washington,  Montana,  and  Alaska  is  at  all 
times  demanding.  Lack  of  communication  and 
the  long  time  required  to  mail  materials  to 
distant  regions  are  perhaps  the  greatest  prob¬ 
lems.  The  aim  of  the  library  is  to  surmount  these 
obstacles  and  to  provide  a  regular  and  rapid 
service  to  the  borrowers.  During  1964  over 
100,000  talking  books  and  braille  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  2,500  borrowers  in  this  region. 

One  of  the  library’s  unusual  functions  is 
serving  as  a  talking-book  machine  agency  for 
Alaska.  Two  types  of  machines  are  available, 
depending  on  whether  the  borrower  lives  in  a 
center  of  population  with  the  advantages  of  elec¬ 
tricity  or  in  a  remote  village  near  the  Arctic 
Circle  where  a  battery-powered  machine  would 
be  used.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  State  Services  for  the  Blind,  the  Seattle 
Volunteer  Chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
repairs  and  services  all  talking-book  machines 
used  by  Alaskan  borrowers. 

The  contribution  made  by  volunteer  braillists 
throughout  the  years  has  been  invaluable.  For 
the  past  three  years  the  library  was  fortunate 
to  have  a  group  of  transcribers  producing  hand- 
copied  books  to  supplement  the  juvenile  braille 
collection.  The  braiding  of  books  by  Washing¬ 
ton  authors  added  to  the  regional  holdings  of 
the  collection.  With  the  recent  merging  of  all 
groups  of  braillists  in  the  Seattle  area,  plans  are 
underway  to  enlarge  and  coordinate  volunteer 
transcribing  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  needs. 

A  growing  service  for  the  partially  sighted  is 
an  adequate  large-print  collection.  Gift  funds 
have  made  possible  the  nucleus  of  such  a  collec¬ 
tion  for  both  adult  and  juvenile  borrowers.  New 
titles  continue  to  enlarge  the  holdings,  one  of 
the  most  recent  acquisitions  being  the  large- 
print  edition  of  the  “Reader’s  Digest.”  All  are 
available  for  borrowing. 

An  important  aspect  of  library  service  to  the 
blind  is  work  with  the  schools.  Small  deposit 
collections  are  used  in  many  of  the  school  pro¬ 
grams  and  every  effort  is  made  to  meet  any 
request  for  library  materials.  Story  hours  and 
book  talks  for  the  blind  children  in  the  Seattle 
area  are  scheduled  at  the  Library  for  the  Blind 


with  the  cooperation  of  the  Children’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seattle  Public  Library.  It  is  an 
experience  meaningful  to  all  who  participate. 

The  expansion  of  services  achieved  by  the 
national  program  these  past  years  has  brought 
new  dimensions  to  libraries  for  the  blind.  The 
future  promises  exciting  developments  while 
present  aims  for  the  region  are  continued  im¬ 
provement  of  library  service  to  each  individual 
borrower. 


tape  volunteers 

An  initial  glance  at  our  list  of  volunteers  who 
record  for  blind  readers  shows  that  they  are  a 
talented  group.  Representing  all  fields  of  work 
and  background,  these  versatile  persons  tackle 
anything  from  children’s  stories  to  engineering 
textbooks.  With  their  reading,  a  poem  takes  on 
a  more  significant  meaning,  a  play  becomes 
vivid  and  true  entertainment,  and  a  novel  re¬ 
veals  real  characters. 

Their  skills  are  not  limited  to  recording  Eng¬ 
lish,  for  they  also  record  in  Esperanto,  French, 
German,  Gaelic,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Italian,  and 
Spanish;  sometimes  one  of  these  is  their  native 
tongue.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  linguistic 
enthusiast  is  a  volunteer  who  reads  Dravidian 
and  Sanskrit  languages.  These  volunteers  will 
prove  especially  helpful  to  those  tape  borrowers 
who  need  materials  in  foreign  languages  and 
other  special  fields  of  study. 

To  obtain  the  names  of  the  volunteers,  con¬ 
sult  the  revised  “Volunteers  Who  Produce 
Books”  or  write  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540. 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  T  T 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  f  ^  J 


author  of  the  month 

ARROWSMITH’S  AMERICAN  DREAM 

by  John  K.  Hutchens 

He  called  it  his  best  book,  and  so  the  year  of  its 
publication  must  have  been  the  best  year  of  his 
life,  because  he  was  a  writer  to  whom  the  act 
and  fact  of  writing  were  more  important  than 
anything  else  ever  could  be:  love  or  fame  or 
money.  What  wouldn’t  you  give,  somebody  was 
saying  the  other  evening  at  a  gathering  of  mid- 
1 920’s  ancients,  to  come  upon  a  novel  as  con¬ 
sistently  excellent  and  “interesting”  as  the  one 
that  begins: 

The  driver  of  the  wagon  swaying  through 
forest  and  swamp  of  the  Ohio  wilderness 
was  a  ragged  girl  of  fourteen.  Her  mother 
they  had  buried  near  the  Monongahela  .  .  . 

Her  father  lay  shrinking  with  fever  on  the 
floor  of  the  wagonbox,  and  about  him  played 
her  brothers  and  sisters  .  .  .  She  cooked  the 
supper,  she  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  sat 
by  the  fire,  alone.  That  was  the  great-grand¬ 
mother  of  Martin  Arrowsmith. 

Then  one  or  another  of  the  ancients  wondered 
how  many  novels  on  or  off  this  year’s  best-seller 
list  would  remain,  after  four  decades,  as  fresh 
and  vital  as  Sinclair  Lewis’s  “Arrowsmith.”  This 
was,  of  course,  by  way  of  being  a  rhetorical 
question,  unless  you  can  bring  yourself  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  Norman  Mailer’s  “An  American 
Dream,”  for  instance,  belongs  up  in  the  big 
leagues  with  the  masterpiece  of  one  who  had  his 
bad  times  but  was  above  fakery,  and,  in  his 
quaintly  honorable  way,  would  have  been  hor¬ 
rified  by  the  literary  auto-eroticism  now  much 
in  fashion. 

March  5,  1925,  that  publication  day  was,  and 
it  doesn’t  seem  quite  possible  until  you  get  to 
thinking  of  too  many  lesser  Lewis  books  that 
followed  this  one,  some  of  them  all  but  unread¬ 
able,  as  his  critics  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out. 
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Thus,  to  be  obliged  to  re-read  his  last,  sad,  post¬ 
humously  issued  novel,  “World  So  Wide,” 
would  come  under  the  heading  of  the  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  forbidden  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  U.S.A.  But  to  turn  again  to  “Ar¬ 
rowsmith”  is  to  find  yourself  in  the  company  of 
a  major,  if  not  a  great,  novelist  at  the  height  of 
his  powers. 

Do  the  younger  members  of  the  class  have  to 
be  told  that  “Main  Street,”  in  1920,  had  made 
him  instantly  famous,  and  that  -  “Babbitt” 
(1922)  had  secured  his  place  and  enhanced  it 
as  a  photographic  satirist  with  an  accent  new 
to  American  writing  and  a  sweeping,  Dick¬ 
ensian  relish  for  characters  dwelling  somewhere 
between  the  real  and  the  grotesque?  Presumably 
he  could  have  worked  that  vein  indefinitely,  but, 
with  a  flair  he  had  for  surprise,  he  chose  not  to. 
As  Mark  Schorer  tells  of  it  in  his  splendidly 
comprehensive  “Sinclair  Lewis:  An  American 
Life,”  “Arrowsmith”  was  conceived  in  the 
course  of  a  couple  of  convivial  evenings  Lewis 
spent  in  Chicago  in  1922  with  Dr.  Morris  Fish- 
bein  and  a  young  bacteriologist,  Paul  de  Kruif. 
Lewis  was  then  toying  with  the  idea  of  a  labor 
novel,  and  in  fact  the  three  called  late  one  night, 
alcoholically  and  inconclusively,  on  Eugene 
Debs.  “It  was  then,  Dr.  Fishbein  remembers 
[Mr.  Schorer  continues]  that  he  (Fishbein) 
asked  Lewis  if  he  really  wanted  to  write  a  novel 
about  labor.  Did  he  have  a  real  story,  did  he 
have  a  point  of  view,  did  he  even  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  enthusiasm?  Why  not  write  a  novel  about 
medicine?”.  ...  the  chances  are  that  “Arrow- 
smith”  got  under  way  that  night  when  Lewis 
and  de  Kruif  developed  the  idea  of  a  novel  in 
which  a  passionately  dedicated  young  scientist 
would  find  himself  confronted  with  a  plague  in 
the  Caribbean  and  a  soul-wrenching  decision. . . . 

At  last  the  satirist  was  writing  a  novel  with  a 
full-fledged  hero,  one  with  his  share  of  frailties, 
doubts,  and  fears,  but  a  hero  nonetheless.  Nor 
had  Lewis  ever  drawn  a  woman  in  such  depth, 
in  such  blood-and-flesh  truth,  as  Martin  Arrow- 
smith’s  wife,  Leora.  Nor  did  he  ever  achieve,  be¬ 
fore  or  after,  a  narrative  so  starkly  dramatic  and 
moving  as  the  one  that  takes  Martin  from  small¬ 
town  doctor  to  idealistic  researcher.  Very  sim- 


ply,  the  story  is  one  of  life  versus  death,  of 
honesty  versus  quackery.  .  .  . 

He  was  forty  in  the  year  of  “Arrowsmith,” 
and  he  never  again  was  to  reach  its  high  level, 
although  “Elmer  Gantry”  and  “Dodsworth” 
surely  had  their  superior  moments.  As  he  went 
into  his  painful  decline  in  the  Thirties  and 


Sinclair  Lewis — “the  act  and  fact  of  writing  were 
more  important  than  anything  else  ever  could  be.” 


Forties,  including  a  balmy  love  affair  with  the 
theater,  he  was  easy  game  for  those  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  slugging  fallen  titans,  as  witness  the 
cold,  malicious  shot  at  him  in  Hemingway’s 
“Across  the  River  and  Into  the  Trees” — Hem¬ 
ingway,  of  whom  Lewis  had  spoken  with  char¬ 
acteristic  generosity  in  his  Nobel  Prize  accept¬ 
ance  speech  in  1930. 

But  the  story  those  mid-1920’s  veterans  re¬ 
called  most  vividly  and  poignantly  the  other 
evening  had  to  do  with  a  party  at  the  home  of 
Lewis  and  his  wife,  Dorothy  Thompson.  She,  in 
her  heyday,  was  holding  court  for  a  circle  of 
worshipful  admirers,  none  of  whom  seemed  to 


have  any  time  for  their  host.  Glass  in  hand,  he 
moved  on  the  edges  of  the  circle.  Finally  he 
tapped  a  guest  on  the  shoulder.  The  guest 
turned  to  see  the  sad  face  foreshadowed  by 
Man  Ray’s  famous  camera  portrait. 

“Remember  me?”  said  the  man  with  the  sad 
face.  “I  wrote  ‘Arrowsmith.’  ” 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  July  3,  1965. 

Listed  below  are  talking  books  and  tapes  of  works 
by  or  about  Sinclair  Lewis  available  on  loan  from  the 
Regional  Libraries: 

ARROWSMITH*  T.B.  No.  653,  12R. 

Tape  No.  2190 

Social  satire  in  this  novel  is  subordinated  to 
the  progress  of  a  likable  young  doctor  toward 
a  career  of  scientific  research,  and  to  a  tender 
love  story.  His  wife,  Leora,  is  a  wholly  be¬ 
lievable  and  sympathetic  character. 

BABBITT  T.B.,  15R.  Tape  No.  281 

A  classic  study  of  the  small-town  business 
man  of  the  twenties,  a  booster,  Rotarian,  Re¬ 
publican,  hopelessly  conventional  and  con¬ 
servative.  He  is  treated  with  devastating  sa¬ 
tire. 

CASS  TIMBERLANE  Tape  No.  230 

DODSWORTH  T.B.,  16R.  Tape  No.  105 

DOROTHY  AND  RED  by  Vincent  Sheean,  Tape 

No.  2627 

An  intimate,  sympathetic  story  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Sinclair  Lewis  and  Dorothy  Thomp¬ 
son. 

MAIN  STREET  T.B.  No.  652,  13R. 

The  author’s  first  successful  novel  savagely 
caricatures  the  sordid,  depressing,  but  com¬ 
placent,  small  town  in  Minnesota  which  the 
doctor’s  young  wife,  who  has  intellectual  pre¬ 
tensions,  tries  to  improve. 

*A  press  braille  edition  of  Arrowsmith  is  also  avail¬ 
able. 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  ^ 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  f  O  / 


A  TURNING  POINT  IN  MAN’S  DESTINY 

by  Arnold  J.  Toynbee 

.  .  .  The  world  today  is  under  the  spell  of  the 
West.  Our  Western  experience  is  setting  the 
course  for  the  rest  of  mankind;  and  the  West 
has  now  reached  a  spiritual  turning-point.  The 
secular  philosophy  on  which  most  Westerners 
have  been  living,  in  practice,  for  the  last  250 
years  is  proving  to  be  an  inadequate  guide  in 
the  new  chapter  of  history  into  which  we  are 
now  moving.  If  we  are  to  keep  our  feet  on  the 
path  of  life  in  this  next  stage  of  our  journey, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  reorient  our  spiritual 
vision  and  transform  our  spiritual  outlook.  .  .  . 

Ever  since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  Western  man’s  attention,  effort  and  hope 
have  been  concentrated  on  natural  science  and 
on  the  practical  applications  of  it  in  technology; 
and  we  have  not  been  following  this  line  without 
knowing  what  we  were  doing;  we  have  been 
following  up  a  deliberate  act  of  policy. 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century 
our  forefathers  consciously  took  their  treasure 
out  of  religion  and  reinvested  it  in  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  because  they  had  been  rightly  shocked  by 
the  evil  spirit  that  had  been  let  loose  in  the 
sixteenth  century  and  seventeenth  century  wars 
of  religion.  If  religion  itself  was  not  to  fall  into 
complete  discredit,  seventeenth  century  Western 
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man  had  to  shake  off  his  besetting  sins  of  re¬ 
ligious  fanaticism,  exclusiveness  and  intoler¬ 
ance.  .  .  . 

So  late  seventeenth  century  Western  man 
eagerly  seized  hold  of  natural  science  as  an 
alternative  outlet  for  his  spiritual  energies  that 
seemed  innocent,  uncontroversial  and  useful. 
This  belief  in  science,  to  which  our  forefathers 
then  committed  themselves,  has  been  the  guid¬ 
ing  inspiration  of  the  West  down  to  our  own 
day,  until  at  last  its  limitations  and  its  weak¬ 
nesses  have  been  exposed  as  an  ironical  conse¬ 
quence  of  its  dazzling  success. 

The  mastery  of  physical  nature  which  this 
science  has  conferred  on  its  practitioners  is  not 
just  a  feat  of  technological  magic.  Western  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  originated  as  by-products  of 
Western  moral  virtues,  and  they  could  never 
have  come  to  fruition  if  these  virtues  had  not 
begotten  them.  They  are  outward  visible  signs 
of  inward  spiritual  graces:  a  devotion  to  truth 
that  is  prepared  to  follow  an  argument  honestly, 
wherever  it  may  lead;  an  ideal  of  integrity  in 
workmanship;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  a  feeling 
of  respect  and  charity  for  one’s  momentary  op¬ 
ponent. 

The  virtues  that  have  borne  fruit  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  Western  technology  and  science  are,  in  fact, 
those  Christian  virtues  that  had  gone  under  in 
the  seventeenth-century  wars  of  religion,  in 
which  the  Christian  vice  of  fanaticism  had 
broken  loose.  So,  in  turning  to  science  from 
religious  warfare  and  polemical  controversy, 
the  makers  of  the  seventeenth-century  Western 
spiritual  revolution  were  genuinely  salvaging 
religion,  as  they  professed  and  believed  that 
they  were.  It  was  not  their  fault  that  the  con¬ 
temporary  revolt  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
wars  of  religion  should  have  brought  religion 
itself  into  disrepute — with  the  consequence  that, 
as  time  went  on,  the  modern  Western  scientific 
movement  took  on  a  more  and  more  pronounc¬ 
edly  secular  complexion. 

Why  is  this  secular  cult  of  science  not 
enough?  Because  science  operates  in  a  spiritual 
medium  from  which  it  can  never  detach  itself. 
Our  Western  science  is  the  child  of  moral  vir¬ 
tues;  and  it  must  now  become  the  father  of 


further  moral  virtues  if  its  extraordinary  mate¬ 
rial  triumphs  in  our  times  are  not  to  bring  hu¬ 
man  history  to  an  abrupt,  unpleasant,  and 
discreditable  end.  In  our  time,  science  has 
placed  in  human  hands  the  power  to  destroy 
life  on  earth.  This  great  new  enhancement  of 
our  material  power  has  not,  of  course,  made 
wickedness  more  wicked,  nor  righteousness 
more  righteous,  than  they  always  have  been. 
But  it  has  made  the  practical  consequences  of 
human  conduct  immensely  more  serious  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past. 

“See,  I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  Life  and 
Good  and  Death  and  Evil.”  Yahweh’s  winged 
words  to  Israel  ought  to  be  ringing  in  our  ears 


Consult  your  tape-lending  regional  library  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  taped  books  on  religion,  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  the  West,  and  on  the  spiritual  life: 

THE  APOSTLE  by  Sholem  Asch,  9  reels  850 
BARABBAS  by  Per  Lagerkvist,  2  reels  2020 
CHRIST  AND  ADAM  by  K.  Barth,  1  reel  1665 

THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN  by  N.  Berdyaev,  6 
reels  1520 

THE  DOGMA  OF  CHRIST  by  Erich  Fromm,  2 
reels  2335 

ECLIPSE  OF  GOD  by  Martin  Buber,  2  reels 

960 

FAITH  AND  UNDERSTANDING  IN  AMERICA 
by  G.  Weigel,  2  reels  2077 
FUNDAMENTALS  OF  RELIGION  by  James  Lin¬ 
den  and  W.  Costello,  5  reels  1654 
GENESIS:  A  COMMENTARY  by  G.  von  Rad,  8 
reels  1894 

GOD  IS  ABLE  by  J.  E.  Large,  2  reels  1743 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW 
by  G.  E.  P.  Cox,  2  reels  1168 
THE  GOSPELS  (Modern  English)  by  J.  B.  Phil¬ 
lips,  4  reels  1009 

HOW  THE  REFORMATION  HAPPENED  by  Hil- 
laire  Belloc,  3  reels  1286 


today.  Now  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  find 
themselves  standing  within  point-blank  range 
of  one  another  with  deadly  weapons  in  their 
hands,  the  virtues  of  prudence,  self-control, 
tolerance,  wisdom  and — far  above  all  these — 
love  have  become  necessities  of  life  in  the  literal 
sense.  Human  life  on  earth  cannot  continue 
unless  we  ordinary  men  and  women  can  man¬ 
age  to  practice  these  virtues  up  to  a  far  higher 
standard  than  we  have  thought  it  feasible,  so 
far,  to  require  of  ourselves.  Here  lies  the  special 
need  for  a  spiritual  awakening — a  need  peculiar 
to  our  own  times.  .  .  . 

©  1954  by  the  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST  by  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  3  reels  2067 
JUDAISM  by  L.  Roth,  3  reels  1134 
LIVING  LETTERS  by  K.  Taylor,  3  reels  2183 
THE  MIND  OF  THE  MAKER  by  D.  L.  Sayers, 
3  reels  2122 

PATTERNS  OF  FAITH  IN  AMERICA  TODAY  by 
F.  E.  Johnson,  3  reels  897 
ST.  PAUL  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF  CHRIST  by 

C.  Tresmontant,  3  reels  1151 
SPOKESMEN  FOR  GOD  by  Edith  Hamilton,  3 
reels  1799 

THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  by  P.  A.  Davies, 
2  reels  1712 

THEY  WROTE  ON  CLAY  by  Edward  Chiera,  2 
reels  2024 

THE  TWELVE  by  E.  Goodspeed,  2  reels  1634 
VOICES  FROM  THE  SILENT  CENTURIES  by 
H.  Rimmer,  1  reel  1640 
WITNESS  TO  THE  TRUTH  by  E.  Hamilton,  3 
reels  1366 

WORD  OF  GOD  AND  WORD  OF  MAN  by  K. 

Barth,  4  reels  1632 

Call  your  Public  Library  J  ^  Q 
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LOW  VISION  READERS 
Joel  A.  Roth 

A  four-million  reader  market  sits  patiently  in 
the  half-light  of  limited  vision,  waiting  for  the 
publishing  industry  to  meet  its  needs.  But  to 
date  the  industry  has  largely  ignored  it. 

Considerable  light  and  energy  have  been  fo¬ 
cused  on  the  needs  of  the  child  with  limited 
vision.  But  low-vision  readers  under  20  years 
of  age  account  for  only  one-eighth  of  the  four 
million  Americans  with  low-vision:  those  with 
enough  visual  acuity  to  perceive  gross  forms — 
in  other  words,  big,  black  type. 

THE  MARKET 

Who  are  these  four  million?  They  come  from 
many  places:  More  than  400,000  Americans 
are  “legally  blind.”  Of  these  from  one-half  to 
three-quarters  could  read  large  type,  probably 
16  to  24  point.  One  out  of  every  500  school 
children  requires  some  visual  aid  to  reading; 
they  add  another  100,000  to  the  list.  Nearly  18 
million  people  in  our  country  are  65  and  over. 
If  only  25  per  cent  of  these  found  large  print 
easier  to  read,  they  alone  would  add  four  mil¬ 
lion  plus.  In  addition,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
nearly  600,000  nonlegally  blind  people  are  un¬ 
able  to  read  ordinary  newspaper  type.  To  this 
may  be  added  cerebral  palsied  readers  who 
have  normal  vision,  but  require  enlarged  books 
big  enough  to  scan  as  the  books  lie  flat  on  a 
table. 

Summarizing  the  market,  conservative  esti¬ 
mates  appear  to  converge  on  the  four  million 
figure.  The  National  Health  Survey  estimates 
about  3,495,000  visually  impaired  in  all  areas. 
...  Of  the  four-million  figure,  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  are  children. 

MEETING  THE  NEED 

Children:  This  one-eighth  segment  of  the 
market  has  received  nearly  100  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  and  voluntary  group  attention  thus 
far.  Voluntary  groups  are  meeting  the  need  in 
these  ways: 
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•  Single  copies  manually  typed  on  large-type 
typewriters.  One  estimate  places  costs  at  $20 
per  100  textbook  pages.  .  .  . 

•  Thirty-five  mm  microfilm  photographic  en¬ 
largements  of  book  pages  .  .  .  enlarged  to 
8V2  x  11"  pages,  enlarging  the  type  1.5  to  2.2 
times  the  original — thus  the  average  high  school 
text  will  be  equal  to  14  to  18  point. 

•  Offset  lithography  has  been  the  means  of 
taking  a  giant  step  forward  in  providing  large 
type  books.  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  .  .  .  lithographs  textbooks  for  the  first  12 
grades  and  does  no  adult  material  at  all.  They 
prepare  plates  photographically,  going  to  ex¬ 
pensive  resetting  of  type  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  .  .  . 

•  Paper  duplicating  plates  can  be  used  for 
“quantity”  (more  than  six)  copies.  .  .  . 

•  University  Microfilms,  Ann  Arbor,  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  recently  begun  its  Sight  Saver  Books 
program.  .  .  .  providing  Xeroxed  single  copies 
and  books  by  offset  for  quantities  beyond  14. 
Costs  are  comparable  to  the  per-page  cost  of 
the  Xerox  service.  .  .  . 

Commercial  publishing,  too,  has  concen¬ 
trated  mainly  on  the  children’s  market — par¬ 
ticularly  el-hi  texts. . . . 

Adults:  What  about  service  to  the  broad 
adult  market?  The  largest  segment  of  this  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  aged.  .  .  .  They  have  a  lifetime  habit 
of  reading  behind  them — they  want  to  continue 
to  read.  Yet  publishers  .  .  .  have  done  little  to 
service  this  continuing  market.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  served  by  non-profit  groups: 

•  Voluntary  groups  because  of  budget  limi¬ 
tations  and  the  traditional  emphasis  on  servic¬ 
ing  the  very  young,  have  almost  completely 
neglected  this  area.  Religious  groups  such  as 
the  American  Bible  Society  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  active  in  supplying  religious  material  in 
large  type.  Some  groups  try  to  meet  the  adult 
need  with  titles  that,  while  intended  primarily 
for  the  school  age  reader,  will  appeal  to  the 
adult.  They  include  “classic”  works.  .  .  . 

•  Commercial  houses  have  done  no  better. 
There  is,  however  one  exception — Keith  Jen- 
nison  Books.  After  five  years  of  research  and 
18  months  of  active  preparation,  Jennison 


Books  is  publishing  10  large-type  diversified 
titles  aimed  at  the  adult  market.  .  .  .  The  text 
is  enlarged  to  18  point  from  clean  original  con¬ 
ventional-size  published  editions,  lithographed 
.  .  .  and  case  bound  to  a  814  x  11"  trim  size. 
Keith  Jennison  Books  are  being  published  by 
the  Franklin  Watts  division  of  Grolier  Inc.  The 
books  are  being  sold  mainly  through  institu¬ 
tional  channels  and  are  priced  at  least  one  dol¬ 
lar  more  than  the  hard  cover,  trade  edition. 

•  Xerox  Corp.  has  enlarged  and  reproduced 
some  300  titles.  Costs  range  from  10  to  17  cents 
per  page  for  the  first  copy  and  from  8  to  15 
cents  per  page  for  subsequent  copies.  ...  In 
addition,  Xerox  also  provides  an  enlarged  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  “Reader’s  Digest.”  With  less  than 
500  subscribers,  the  cost  is  over  $40  per 
year.  .  .  . 

•  In  another  publishing  venture  aimed  at 
both  the  adult  and  child  reader.  Field  Enter¬ 
prises  in  Chicago  published  a  large  type  edition, 
photographically  enlarged,  of  its  “World  Book 
Encyclopedia.”  According  to  Field,  it  is  the  first 
general  encyclopedia  published  for  the  low- 
vision  user. . . .  The  large  type  set  sells  for  $299, 
including  transportation.  .  .  . 

THE  TECHNOLOGY 

Voluntary  groups  have,  through  trial  and  er¬ 
ror  research,  found  some  standards  that  seem 
to  obtain  for  the  needs  of  most  low-vision  read¬ 
ers.  More  formal  research  has  been  done  by 
scientists  working  at  university  institutes. . . . 

Researchers  admit  that  for  every  answer  they 
uncover,  beneath  it  they  find  another  question. 
However,  some  ground  rules  for  preparing 
large-type  copy  do  seem  to  be  emerging.  Here 
are  some  of  them: 

Illustrations:  Line  drawings  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  best.  Line  drawings  . . .  done  in  pen 
and  ink,  bold  pencil,  crayon  or  thin  charcoal 
lines,  are  much  better  than  shaded  or  halftone 
illustrations  where  details  that  are  too  fine 
and  a  cluttered  look  confuse  the  low-vision 
reader.  .  .  . 

Paper:  Elimination  of  glare  is  a  major  factor, 
as  well  as  the  need  for  high  opacity  to  eliminate 
any  show  through. . . .  White  has  been  the  most 


commonly  used  color  thus  far,  but  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  no  definitive  answers  have 
been  provided.  Because  of  the  page  size,  the 
paper  should  be  as  lightweight  as  possible. 

Ink:  Some  low-vision  people  are  color  blind 
to  one  or  more  colors.  Therefore,  care  should 
be  exercised  if  the  ink  color  is  other  than  black. 

Paper  Size:  Avoid  cumbersome,  hard  to 
handle,  outsized  pages. 

Binding:  The  most  important  consideration 
is  that  the  books  lie  flat.  For  this  reason,  spiral 
and  plastic  comb  bindings  have  been  widely 
used  with  books  issued  by  voluntary  groups  and 
by  Xerox.  This,  however,  is  not  suitable  for 
libraries.  In  this  area,  commercial  publishers 
can  provide  standard  library  and  trade  bind¬ 
ings. 

Leading:  Researchers  are  still  arguing  here 
(leading  may  prove  more  important  than  the 
type  face  itself),  but  basic  guidelines  seem  to 
shape  up  this  way.  Minimum  leading:  2  to  3 
points;  well  leaded:  from  3  to  6  points;  and 
excessive  leading:  equal  in  height  to  type  size 
or  greater.  Letter  and  word  size  are  important 
too — but  just  how,  no  one  is  sure. 

Line  Length:  Lines  should  be  justified  flush 
left  and  right.  Research  is  currently  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  optimum  line  length,  but  a  minimum  of 
30  picas  has  been  mentioned  by  several  sources. 

Type  Face:  Consensus  agrees  that  bold  face 
is  best,  and  that  italics  should  be  eliminated 
altogether.  But  agreement  ends  here.  The  con¬ 
troversy  over  serif  versus  sans  serif  still  rages, 
with  the  definitive  verdict  yet  to  be  brought  in. 

Type  Size:  Fourteen  point  is  the  absolute 
minimum,  researchers  say,  with  the  maximum 
at  24  point.  But  within  this  range,  the  question 
is  still  open.  Eighteen  seems  to  be  as  easily  read 
as  24  by  most  low-vision  readers,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  remains  whether  the  optimum  is  16  or  18 
point. 

This  article  reprinted,  with  permission,  from  Book 
Production  Industry,  July  1965  (c)  Fenton  Publishers 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ON  THE  UP  STAIRCASE: 

Bel  Kaufman 

Talking-book  readers  of  current  fiction  have  a 
fine  surprise  in  store.  The  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  recording  of  “Up  the  Down  Stair¬ 
case” — at  this  writing  second  place  on  the  New 
York  “Times”  best-seller  list — has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  its  author,  Bel  Kaufman,  and  is  now 
available  from  the  Regional  Libraries. 

The  work,  a  first  novel  for  Miss  Kaufman, 
and  already  well  into  its  sixth  printing,  has  also 
received  uniformly  enthusiastic  notices  from 
critics  of  taste.  Mark  Van  Doren  wrote  that 
“there  has  never  been  a  more  convincing  book 
about  high  school  teaching,”  and  John  Bark- 
ham,  in  “Saturday  Review,”  observed  that  it  is 
“so  rich  in  humor  that  you  open  it  anywhere 
and  smile.” 

“The  title,”  Miss  Kaufman  explained  in  an 
interview  at  the  sound  studios  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion,  “refers  to  regulation  of  traffic  within  the 
congested,  urban  public  school.  Students  are 
forbidden  to  go  up  “down”  staircases,  and  vice 
versa.  If  a  student  violates  the  traffic  rules,  he 
gets  tabbed  by  a  monitor.”  By  extension,  a  more 
important  meaning  of  the  title  has  to  do  with 
the  heroine  of  the  novel,  Sylvia  Barrett,  a  young, 
attractive,  inexperienced,  and  idealistic  teacher 
whose  indignation  at  the  waste  and  futility  of  the 
educational  system  brings  her  into  opposition 
with  its  administrators.  The  novel  grew  out  of 
Miss  Kaufman’s  years  of  experience  as  a  teacher 
in  both  the  best  and  worst  public  schools  in  New 
York  City.  “In  some  schools,”  she  remarks,  “I 
was  able  to  carry  on  adult  discussions  of  ‘Ham¬ 
let’  with  my  students.  In  others,  I  found  myself 
assisting  the  police,  who  might  come  in  any¬ 
time  to  drag  off  one  of  the  class.” 

Structurally,  the  strategy  of  “Up  the  Down 
Staircase”  is  entirely  fresh.  Miss  Kaufman  has 
made  her  book  a  kind  of  collage  of  all  the  items, 
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paraphernalia,  and  scraps  of  the  English  teach¬ 
er’s  workaday  world:  memos,  circulars,  let¬ 
ters,  class  themes,  student  notebooks,  doodles. 
Many  chapters  are  devoted  exclusively  to  stu¬ 
dents’  jottings,  which  are  filled  with  uproarious 
errors  in  grammar  and  spelling,  and  uninten¬ 
tional  revelations  of  character — sad  and  funny 
at  the  same  time.  The  story  that  emerges  is  told 
entirely  through  these  novel  means.  Her  method, 
Miss  Kaufman  explains,  was  to  intrude  her  per¬ 
sonality  and  comments  as  little  as  possible,  and 
to  let  the  story  tell  itself. 

The  theme  is  a  by  now  familiar  one  in  mod¬ 
ern  literature:  the  need  for  and  the  lack  of  com¬ 
munication  in  our  time — especially  ironic  in 
this  setting  since  the  school  is  where  one  would 
expect  communication,  the  only  means  by  which 
learning  can  take  place.  Yet  many  of  the  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  novel  variously  dramatize  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  communicate,  to  “connect.” 

In  one  episode,  by  alternating  points  of  view, 
first  the  teacher’s,  then  the  students’,  the  novel¬ 
ist  makes  amusingly  clear  that  Miss  Barrett’s 
students  have  not  been  able  to  “see”  her  lesson 
on  poetry — an  exemplary  one,  ably  taught.  If 
excellence  does  not  suffice,  what  then — ?  Notes 
which  Miss  Barrett  dispatches  to  the  custodian 
in  the  basement  concerning  broken  windows  and 
missing  drawers  come  back  with  the  same  ab- 


Bel  Kaufman — “the  characters  began  taking  over.” 


surd  answer,  “There’s  no  one  down  here.”  The 
romance  between  the  heroine  and  Paul  Bar¬ 
ringer,  another  member  of  the  English  faculty, 
which  the  reader  anticipates,  never  either  quite 
begins  or  ends.  And  the  chief  confrontation  of 
the  novel,  between  Miss  Barrett  and  the  cynical 
but  bright  black  sheep,  Ferone — the  student  she 
has  most  anxiously  tried  to  reach — also  fails  to 
have  a  happy  outcome.  Her  not  quite  disinter¬ 
ested  gesture  of  affection  (on  an  impulse  she 
strokes  his  cheek)  serves  only  to  upset  and 
anger  the  boy,  who  flees.  Nevertheless,  Miss 
Barrett  chooses  to  continue  at  Calvin  Coolidge 
High.  If  no  one  else  has  learned  anything,  she 
has  made  the  discovery,  full  of  the  paradox  of 
the  spirit,  that  only  in  this  barren  place  will  her 
own  need  be  fed. 

The  grandchild  of  the  distinguished  comic 
writer,  Sholem  Aleichem,  Bel  Kaufman  left 
Russia  at  the  age  of  12.  On  the  voyage  over, 
a  stranger  taught  her  her  first  English,  encourag¬ 
ing  her  to  repeat  the  words,  “I  am  a  large  girl!” 
“Actually,”  she  recalls,  “I  was  small,  very 
scrawny,  and  scared.  Anything  but  large!”  Years 
later,  the  little  foreigner-with-one-English-sen- 
tence,  took  a  B.  A.  at  Hunter  College  and  then  an 
M.A.  with  honors  in  English  at  Columbia.  Per¬ 
haps  also  the  spirit  of  her  grandfather  directed 
her  choice  of  field:  the  18th  century,  the  great 
age  of  satire  and  comedy  in  English  letters. 

It  was  inevitable  that  she  should  write,  al¬ 
though  she  had  chosen  teaching  as  her  profes¬ 
sion.  She  had  already  had  some  success,  publish¬ 
ing  several  short  stories  in  magazines,  notably 
“Esquire.”  At  the  same  time  she  was  having 
difficulties  with  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education,  which  kept  refusing  her  a  license  to 
teach  on  the  grounds  of  her  speech:  perhaps 
because  of  the  touch  of  foreignness  or  the 
deliberateness  of  articulation  with  which  she 
tried  to  mask  it.  “I  wasn’t  permitted  to  teach 
as  a  regular,”  she  says  acerbly,  “although  I  was 
permitted  to  corrupt  my  students  as  a  substitute 
for  lower  pay.”  The  remark  flares  with  the 
typical  Kaufman  clearness  of  insight,  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  irony. 

But  she  took  her  medicine,  and  kept  on  writ¬ 
ing.  The  appearance  in  “Saturday  Review”  of 


her  sketch  “From  a  Teacher’s  Wastebasket” 
caught  the  interest  of  people  at  Prentice-Hall, 
who  offered  her  a  contract  and  an  advance  for  a 
novel  on  school  life.  From  that  sketch,  now  a 
single  chapter,  developed  “Up  the  Down  Stair¬ 
case.” 

“The  advance  all  spent,  I  sat  down  at  the 
typewriter  to  begin.  It  took  9  months  of  con¬ 
centrated  effort.  Of  course,  I  had  doubts  the 
approach  might  be  merely  clever,  gimmicky, 
but  after  the  first  60  pages  or  so  the  characters 
began  taking  over.  I  would  start  in  the  morning, 
then  look  up  and  find  that  it  was  dark  outside. 
All  the  doubts  I  had  about  the  novel  were  dis¬ 
pelled.” 

The  book’s  commercial  success,  even  in  an 
age  of  the  spectacular,  is  staggering,  almost 
dream-like.  Pakula  and  Mulligan,  the  Holly¬ 
wood  producing  and  directing  team,  have  bought 
the  rights  to  the  book  for  distribution  as  a  film 
by  Warner  Bros.,  at  the  same  time  assuring  her 
that  the  material  of  the  novel  will  be  treated 
with  seriousness  and  integrity.  The  “Reader’s 
Digest,”  also,  has  planned  a  condensation,  and 
the  Book-of-the  Month  Club  has  made  it  an  al¬ 
ternate  club  selection.  Miss  Kaufman  is  ex¬ 
tremely  proud,  however,  that  the  book  has  been 
elected  as  required  reading  for  teacher  trainees. 

Although  she  never  intended  to  write  a  pro¬ 
test  novel,  the  book,  nevertheless,  asks  compel- 
lingly  that  America  take  a  look  at  what  is  going 
on  in  its  schools,  where  classes  are  far  too  large, 
teaching  loads  too  heavy,  pay  too  low,  where  the 
teacher  is  flooded  by  time-consuming  and  ir¬ 
relevant  paper-work,  where  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  often  in  disrepair,  if  not  disintegrating. 
Miss  Kaufman  asks  also  that  teachers  care 
deeply  for  their  work  and  their  students. 

In  success,  Miss  Kaufman  declared,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  becoming  pompous  and 
self-important,  of  thinking  you  know  all  the 
answers.  She  insists  that  she  hasn’t  changed, 
that  she  is  still  “just  a  darn  good  teacher,”  to 
whom  the  popular  success  of  a  first  novel  has 
given  an  opportunity  to  reach  many  people. 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  A  ^ 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  f 


t  v.  and  radio 

“THE  FIRST  LOOK”  AT  WONDERS  OF  THE 
WORLD 

“The  First  Look,”  a  new  NBC  News  Public 
affairs  series  designed  to  stimulate  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  curiosity  of  young  people  by  introduc¬ 
ing  to  them  for  the  first  time  the  wonders  of  the 
world  we  live  in,  will  be  colorcast  Saturdays,  12 
noon  to  12:30  PM  NYT,  and  over  the  NBC 
network,  beginning  in  October.  (Date  of  pre¬ 
miere  will  be  announced. ) 

The  series,  created  and  produced  by  Robert 
L.  Bendick,  will  be  based  on  the  popular  “First 
Book  of — ”  series,  published  by  Franklin  Watts 
Inc.  Jeanne  Bendick,  noted  author  and  writer  of 
children’s  books,  including  many  in  the  “First 
Book  of — ”  series,  will  write  and  act  as  con¬ 
sultant  for  “The  First  Look.” 

Each  program  will  direct  the  attention  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  different  area  of  learning.  As  the  series 
progresses,  young  viewers  will  be  offered  their 


“LEGACY”— FROM  N.E.T. 

In  October,  National  Education  Television  will 
begin  weekly  telecasting  of  a  10-part,  half-hour 
cultural  film  series  entitled  “Legacy.”  A  study 
of  some  of  the  forces  which  influenced  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  shape  of  Western  civilization, 
the  series  will  explore  the  continuing  conflict  of 
the  practical  and  idealistic  spirit  in  Western 
man.  Beginning  740  years  ago  in  Northern 
France — in  the  great  Gothic  Cathedral  of 
Amiens — at  the  time  of  the  emergence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  power,  the  series  will  end  in  the  trenches  of 
Verdun,  where  the  19th  century  value  system 
of  the  West,  Victorianism,  declines. 

“Legacy”  will  not  attempt  to  teach  history  in 
the  manner  of  a  classroom  lecture.  Selective  and 
dramatic,  mingling  past  and  present,  it  will  re¬ 
create  by  means  of  image  and  sound  some  of 
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“first  look”  at  such  subjects  as  time,  the  human 
senses,  jazz,  prehistoric  animals,  football, 
architecture,  mythology,  the  United  Nations, 
weather,  and  machines. 

The  series  hopes  “to  achieve  a  synthesis  be¬ 
tween  music,  humor  and  gaiety  and  sound  edu¬ 
cational  values  ...  to  make  youngsters  think, 
to  stimulate  in  them  a  keen  curiosity,  and  to 
accomplish  this  by  giving  the  program  a  ca¬ 
dence  and  rhythm  appealing  to  children.  By 
interpreting  information  in  terms  of  music  and 
movement  and  pace,  our  young  audience  will 
soon  discover  that  learning  can  be  fun.” 

“The  First  Look”  will  present  throughout  the 
series  a  regular  cast  of  performers:  Oscar 
Brand,  well  known  to  NBC-TV  audiences  as  a 
folk  music  authority  on  the  “Sunday”  program, 
will  be  music  director  for  “The  First  Look”  and 
will  appear  on  the  show.  Other  regulars  will  be 
Jackie  Washington,  folk  singer;  Neil  Jones, 
mime  and  dancer;  and  Sally  Sheffield,  a  musi¬ 
cian  who  plays  piano,  guitar,  banjo,  and  auto¬ 
harp. 


the  telling  moments  of  Western  man’s  creativity 
and  folly.  Some  of  the  films,  or  chapters,  will 
focus  on  a  particular  locale,  like  Amiens  or 
Firenze,  with  which  an  important  movement  in 
Western  civilization  is  associated.  Others  will 
center  on  noteworthy  figures,  such  as  Bernini, 
Paracelsus,  and  Louis  XIV  of  France,  who  have 
made  important  contributions  to  our  heritage. 

The  first  chapter,  “The  Universe  of  Amiens,” 
summarizes  the  spiritual  developments  in  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  the  late  12th  and  13th  centuries.  The 
second  delves  into  the  struggle  in  the  West  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  land.  The  third,  “Paracelsus,” 
shows  the  turn  toward  humanism  and  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  science  in  the  Renaissance.  Other  chap¬ 
ters  are  “Bernini,”  “The  Sun  King,”  “The  Crys¬ 
tal  Year,”  “The  Romantic  Devil,”  “Verdun,” 
and  “The  Power  of  the  West.” 

Since  premiere  dates  will  vary  from  locality 
to  locality,  please  query  your  N.E.T.  network 
station  for  specific  dates  and  times  of  showing. 


book  reviews 

The  Door  in  the  Wall  861 

by  Oliver  La  Farge.  Read  by  Robert  Donley, 
7R.  Reviewed  by  Edward  Weeks 

As  a  schoolboy,  Oliver  La  Farge  had  been  nick¬ 
named  “Inky,”  whether  for  his  jet-black  hair  or 
ink-stained  fingers  I  never  knew.  In  college 
when  he  and  I  were  on  the  staff  of  the  same 
magazine,  it  was  clear  he  had  two  callings:  to 
write  fiction  and  to  explore  the  past,  and  it  was 
as  an  anthropologist  working  in  Central  Amer¬ 
ica  that  he  began.  History  to  him  was  a  two- 
way  street,  with  as  much  to  be  learned  from  the 
Indians  in  their  half  life  on  the  reservations  as 
from  the  temples  swallowed  by  the  jungle.  His 
interest  in  primitive  cultures,  like  his  love  for 
the  Southwest,  was  early  fixed;  he  became  a 
zealot  and  in  time  a  Horatius  in  defense  of  the 
Indians’  rights.  But  throughout  his  many  books, 
beginning  with  “Laughing  Boy,”  his  first  and 
very  successful  novel,  he  wrote  with  the  power 
and  grace  of  a  born  storyteller. 

“The  Door  in  the  Wall”  is  a  posthumous  col¬ 
lection  of  Mr.  La  Farge’s  short  stories,  all 
twelve  lighting  up  the  mysteries  which  attract 
the  anthropologist,  the  occupational  hazards  in 
the  field,  the  encounters  between  the  new  in¬ 
vaders,  the  men  of  research,  and  the  aborigines, 
whose  traditions  go  back  to  the  days  before  the 
Spanish  conquest.  In  a  story  like  “The  Real 
Thing,”  the  stark  strength  of  La  Farge’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  Mayan  ceremony,  the  dignity 
of  the  Indians,  and  the  hopeless  pathos  of  the 
bereaved  mother  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
selfish,  inquisitive  preoccupation  of  the  visiting 
journalist.  In  “Independent  Research,”  the  ex¬ 
plorer  gone  to  bottle  and  to  seed  was  never  more 
pitiable.  In  “The  Timely  Death  of  Wallace  Cas¬ 
well,”  we  watch  with  delight  the  young  Ph.D., 
freshly  returned  from  his  most  important  “find,” 
defend  his  own  in  the  pecking  order  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  Stories  like  these  have  an  unimpeachable 
authority. . . .  they  make  us  participate  in  realms 
we  could  not  otherwise  imagine. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  the 
Atlantic,  where  it  appeared  February,  1965. 


Stagestruck  867 

by  Maurice  Zolotow.  Read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  8R.  Reviewed  by  George  Freedley 

Having  known  the  Lunts  intimately  for  years, 
Maurice  Zolotow  is  regarded  by  them,  in  a 
sense,  as  a  protege.  To  repay  this  trust,  he  has 
written  an  appreciative  biography  of  his  idols, 
whom  he  describes  with  affection  and  love.  His 
book  has  admirably  caught  their  spirit  of  in¬ 
dependence  and  creative  artistry.  It  also  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  author  is  as  stagestruck  as  his 
subjects.  .  .  . 

They  began  acting  together  in  stock — in  a 
steaming  Washington  summer  in  1919.  But  it 
was  not  until  1924  that  the  Theatre  Guild,  fail¬ 
ing  to  get  the  stars  they  wanted  for  Molnar’s 
“The  Guardsman,”  offered  them  as  an  acting 
team.  They  have  continued  as  a  pair  ever  since 
— except  for  brief  interludes  introduced  by 
the  Guild  in  the  early  days.  They  never  really 
liked  not  acting  together,  despite  the  fact  that 
Lynn  triumphed  in  “Pygmalion”  and  later  in 
“Strange  Interlude,”  while  Alfred  in  “Marco 
Millions”  and  “Ned  McCobb’s  Daughter” 
proved  his  own  versatility.  The  Guild  even¬ 
tually  saw  the  light  and  they  were  again  co- 
starred,  although  they  did  not  receive  billing 
as  such.  To  buck  the  depression  they  left  the 
Guild  and  added  a  third  star,  Noel  Coward,  an 
old  and  dear  friend,  to  appear  in  his  “Design 
for  Living,”  a  comedy  about  three  people  who 
love  each  other  very  much.  On  the  admission 
of  all  three,  they  clowned  it  up,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence  loved  it. 

The  Lunts  are  unexcelled  in  comic  acting — 
partly  due  to  their  superb  diction,  which  per¬ 
mits  them  to  speak  through  each  other’s  lines 
yet  always  to  be  separately  heard.  It  is  an  art 
they  practice  as  much  offstage  as  behind  the 
footlights.  However,  it  is  in  serious  drama  that 
they  illumine  the  play  with  emotion,  whether 
love  or  hate,  with  comic  accent — if  needed — 
to  emphasize  its  impact. . . . 

Mr.  Zolotow  .  .  .  pictures  them  as  the  per¬ 
fect  acting  artists  they  are,  the  incomparable 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  A  C 
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lovers  who  have  eyes  only  for  each  other,  the 
absolute  perfectionists  who  can  never  stop  act¬ 
ing  because  they  are  stagestruck. 

©  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 

The  New  Meaning  of  Treason  856 

by  Rebecca  West.  Read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
11R.  Reviewed  by  Francis  X.  Busch 

.  .  .  “The  New  Meaning  of  Treason,”  by  Re¬ 
becca  West,  is  a  tale  of  spies  and  traitors,  re¬ 
plete  with  plots  as  bizarre  as  those  of  Edgar 
Wallace  and  situations  as  complicated  as  those 
into  which  Conan  Doyle  injected  Sherlock 
Holmes.  But  with  this  difference:  the  tales  of 
which  Dame  Rebecca  writes  are  true;  not  only 
true,  but  frightening,  because  the  spies  intent  on 
our  destruction  are  all  about  us,  and  a  traitor 
may  be  our  next-door  neighbor. 

The  book  begins  with  the  trial  for  treason  of 
William  Joyce,  who  broadcast  as  Lord  Haw- 
Haw  during  the  Second  World  War;  carries  on 
through  the  espionage,  defections,  and  treach¬ 
eries  of  John  Amery,  Alan  Nunn  May,  Klaus 
Fuchs,  the  Rosenbergs  .  .  .  and  concludes  with 
the  sordid,  amoral  story  that  shook  the  British 
political  structure  to  its  very  foundations — the 
scandalous  involvement  of  Britain’s  Minister  of 
War,  the  Right  Honourable  John  Profumo,  in 
the  pimping  and  prostitution  activities  of  Ste¬ 
phen  Ward  and  Christine  Keeler. 

To  paraphrase  Dame  Rebecca’s  explanation 
of  the  “new”  meaning  of  treason:  Universal 
disarmament  is  still  a  Utopian  dream.  With  the 
population  steadily  increasing,  and  a  new  and 
larger  crop  of  scientists  and  industrialists  pro¬ 
ducing  more  and  more  intricate  and  terrible 
weapons,  documents  are  proliferating  to  such 
an  extent  that  ever-larger  armies  of  men  and 
women  must  be  recruited  to  work  on  them  and 
protect  them.  Curious  governments  will  hire  a 
growing  number  of  enemy  agents  to  obtain  ac¬ 
cess  to  this  material.  More  traitors  will  be  found 
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to  aid  them.  And  a  continuingly  greater  number 
of  security  agents  will  have  to  be  employed  to 
police  the  entire  process  and  those  concerned  in 
it.  No  longer  are  spies  and  traitors  selfless  ide¬ 
alists.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and 
women  can  and  do  become  employees  in  the 
sensitive  defense  areas  of  government,  and  find 
their  way  into  the  security  services  where  ma¬ 
terial  classified  as  secret  is  kept.  Spies  and 
traitors  can  be  and  are  recruited  from  the 
depths  and  shallows.  Espionage  and  treachery 
have  become  “big  business.”  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  writes  Dame  Rebecca,  that  today  “lit¬ 
tle,  mousy,  obscure  men”  can  come  out  of 
nowhere,  and,  unless  promptly  apprehended, 
wreak  irreparable  havoc. 

For  this,  adds  Dame  Rebecca,  there  is  no 
immediate  or  perfect  remedy,  but  there  is  much 
that  can  be  done  about  it.  An  awareness  of  the 
menace  must  replace  public  apathy. . . . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  December  26,  1964. 

The  Words:  The  Autobiography  of  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  854 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Bernard 
Frechtman.  Read  by  Norman  Rose,  4R.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Laurent  LeSage 

The  autobiography  of  one  of  the  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  world  .  .  .  builds  up  in  bitterness 
to  a  shocking  recantation  of  a  vocation  and  a 
repudiation  of  an  entire  life. 

The  grownups  who  surrounded  Jean-Paul 
Sartre  as  a  child  are  exposed  as  caricature-like 
phonies  encouraging  the  literary  precociousness 
of  an  ugly  little  toad  even  phonier  than  they. 
And  when  he  becomes  an  adult — although  he 
is  the  man  who  led  a  war  generation  back  to 
self-confidence  and  propounded  a  philosophy 
that  rang  true  and  pure  throughout  the  world — 
he  denounces  himself  as  still  a  phony  to  the 
bone.  In  this  paroxysm  of  self-hatred  .  .  .  Sartre 
lashes  out  at  everything  that  contributed  to  his 
character — heredity,  family,  and  the  bourgeois 
confidence  in  culture. 

Jean-Paul  Sartre,  second  cousin  to  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer,  was  a  fatherless  child  brought  up 


by  his  grandfather.  His  mother  and  his  grand¬ 
mother  are  overshadowed  in  his  memory  by  the 
patriarchal  Charles  Schweitzer.  ...  To  most  of 
us  he  may  seem  admirable  and  his  tight  little 
family  the  very  model  of  domestic  virtue  and 
harmony. . . .  But  to  Sartre,  looking  back  at  the 
age  of  fifty-nine,  the  family  life  was  a  farce  and 
his  grandfather  a  ham  actor  given  to  poses  and 
histrionic  gestures. 

The  darling  grandson,  corrupted  from  the 
first,  took  his  part  in  the  general  comedy  and 
played  the  child  prodigy  for  all  he  was  worth. 
His  throne  room  was  the  library,  where  he 
would  sit  poring  over  the  classics  or  composing 
great  adventure  novels,  feigning  too  much  ab¬ 
sorption  to  notice  the  old  man  or  the  two  women 
peeking  in  at  the  door  and  exchanging  de¬ 
lighted  glances. . . . 

Viewed  apart  from  Sartre’s  jaundiced  eye, 
little  Poulou’s  conceit  and  play-acting  seem 
normal  enough.  And  his  grandfather  appears  to 
be  far  better  than  most — would  that  Sartre  him¬ 
self  had  something  of  that  old-fashioned  faculty 


for  terns  and  adults 

OTHER  COUNTRIES  AND  CUSTOMS 

The  following  books,  available  from  Regional 
Libraries  for  the  Blind,  are  of  special  interest 
to  young  adults  as  well  as  older  readers: 

CRY,  THE  BELOVED  COUNTRY  by  Alan  Paton, 
HR. 

I  A  moving  story  of  suffering  and  compassion 
in  South  Africa. 

DEAR  PAPA,  3R.  169;  PAPA’S  DAUGHTER, 
5R.  169;  PAPA’S  WIFE,  8R.  172  by  Thyra 

NF.  Bjorn 

Family  stories  based  in  part  on  the  author’s 
life  in  Lapland. 

GEORDIE  by  David  Walker,  5R. 

A  Scottish  lad  grows  into  an  Olympic  cham¬ 
pion. 


for  believing  that  “Truth  and  Fable  are  one  and 
the  same,”  and  that  all  it  takes  to  make  life  good 
is  to  pretend  that  it  is  so.  But  Giraudoux  was 
the  last  French  author  to  practice  that  elegant 
and  sage  philosophy;  and  Sartre,  who  has  sired 
a  whole  new  breed,  must  in  the  name  of  truth 
forever  unmask  the  fable. 

No  one  would  question  the  salutary  value  of 
Sartre’s  denunciation  of  sham  and  complacency, 
which  thundered  through  the  world  in  the 
1940’s.  It  has  since,  however,  been  echoed  by 
too  many  not  to  have  become  a  hollow  sound, 
and  now,  as  we  hear  it  again  from  the  lips  of 
the  author,  it  sounds  like  a  neurotic’s  wail. 
French  moralists  from  Montaigne  to  Camus 
have  often  railed  against  hypocrisy  while  beat¬ 
ing  their  own  breasts.  But  Sartre  has  done  it 
with  such  obsessional  violence,  with  such  em¬ 
phasis  on  his  vocation  as  an  intellectual,  that 
he  appears  now  more  a  pathological  case  than 
a  prophet. . . . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  September  12,  1964. 


THE  GREAT  WAVE  by  Mary  Lavin,  8R. 

Stories  with  a  touch  of  Ireland. 

HAWAIIAN  HERITAGE  by  Kathleen  Mellen, 
2R.  488 

History,  personalities,  legends. 

LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO  by  Albert  Luthuli,  6R. 

200 

A  Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  tells  of  the  racial 
struggle  in  South  Africa. 

THE  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  DON  CAMILLO  by 

Giovanni  Guareschi,  3R.  568 
An  Italian  village  priest  and  his  good-natured 
sparring  with  a  local  Communist  leader. 

ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  RIFT;  MEMORIES  OF 
KENYA  by  Elspeth  Huxley,  9R.  238 
Childhood  experiences  after  World  War  I. 
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THE  RIVERS  OF  CANADA  by  Hugh  MacLen- 
nan,  8R. 

Their  beauty  and  effect  on  history. 

SHE  LOVED  A  WICKED  CITY  by  Lawrence 
Earl,  8R. 

An  English  medical  missionary's  dedicated 
service  in  China. 

PORTRAIT  OF  INDIA  by  Bradford  Smith,  8R. 
125 

A  sympathetic  but  honest  appraisal  of  the 
people  and  their  problems. 


THE  SPLENDOR  OF  ISRAEL  by  Robert  Payne, 
6R.  273 

A  pleasant  tour  linking  past  and  present. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  RUBIES  by  Joseph  Kessel, 
8R. 

The  exciting  search  for  gems  in  Upper  Burma. 

VOICES  IN  THE  SNOW  by  Olga  A.  Carlisle, 
5R.  149 

Encounters  with  modern  Russian  writers. 

THE  WHISPERING  LAND  by  Gerald  M.  Dur- 
rell,  7R. 

An  English  naturalist  describes  his  animal 
collecting  trip  to  Argentina. 


students'  section 

LARGE  TYPE 

Information  about  duplication  and  enlargement 
of  print  books  may  be  obtained  from: 

Xerox  Corporation 
Grand  Central  Station 
P.  0.  Box  3300 
New  York,  New  York  10017 

Inquiries  concerning  the  location  or  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  specific  title  or  subject  in  large  type 
may  be  sent  to: 

American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

Mr.  Chester  T.  Williams 
Director,  The  Westchester  Light¬ 
house 

334  Mamaroneck  Avenue 
White  Plains,  New  York 

Sources  of  reference  books  in  large  type  are: 
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THORNDIKE  BARNHART  JUNIOR  DICTION¬ 
ARY 

American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206 

WINSTON  DICTIONARY  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Stanwix  House 

3020  Chartiers  Avenue 

Pittsburgh  4,  Pennsylvania 

WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  Large  Type 
Edition,  30  v. 

Field  Enterprises  Educational 
Corporation 

Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 
Chicago,  Illinois  60654 


VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

The  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress, 
is  making  available  an  increasing  number  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  other  reading  material 
on  vocational  guidance  and  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  persons.  For  a  copy  of  the 
Reference  Circular  on  the  subject  or  for  further 
information,  write  to  the  Division  for  the  Blind. 


in  brief- 

The  following  books  on  record  or  on  magnetic 
tape  are  available  for  rental  from  Best  Selling 
Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Box  6852,  Towson, 
Maryland  21204: 

THE  AMBASSADOR  by  Morris  L.  West 

A  COVENANT  WITH  DEATH  by  Stephen 
Becker 

DON’T  STOP  THE  CARNIVAL  by  Herman 
Wouk 

j  THE  EXPLORER  by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes 

!  A  FLAG  FULL  OF  STARS  by  Don  Robertson 
THE  FOUNDING  FATHER:  the  Story  of  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy  by  Richard  J.  Whalen 
FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN  by  Len  Deighton 
AN  HONORABLE  ESTATE  by  Lane  Kauffmann 
HURRY  SUNDOWN  by  K.  B.  Gilden 
AN  INFINITY  OF  MIRRORS  by  Richard  Con¬ 
don 

A  KIND  OF  ANGER  by  Eric  Ambler 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SEVENTH  VIRGIN  by 

Victoria  Holt 

j  A  LIFE  IN  MY  HANDS  by  J.  W.  Ehrlich 
1  MARKINGS  by  Dag  Hammarskjold 
MY  SHADOW  RAN  FAST  by  Bill  Sands 
THE  ORDWAYS  by  William  Humphrey 
A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE  by  A.  J.  Cronin 
UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE  by  Bel  Kaufman 


AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION 

“Are  Your  Child’s  Eyes  Ready  for  School?” 
stresses  the  1965  Back  to  School  Campaign  of 
the  American  Optometric  Association.  The  As¬ 
sociation  encourages  an  awareness  in  teachers 
and  parents  of  the  importance  of  complete  vis¬ 
ual  examination  for  each  child  and  close  super¬ 
vision  of  reading  while  in  school. 

For  further  information  and  to  order  the 
folder  of  vision  literature,  write:  American  Op¬ 
tometric  Association,  7000  Chippewa,  St.  Louis 
19,  Missouri. 


talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 
◄  BIOGRAPHY 

AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY;  the  Tafts,  1678  to 
1964  812 

by  Ishbel  Ross,  read  by  Oscar  Bloch,  15R. 
APH. 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and  his  father,  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Howard  Taft,  were  but  two  of  a 
distinguished  family,  dating  back  to  the  early 
eighteenth  century,  who  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  government,  education,  and  the  fine 
arts.  This  is  a  fine  social  and  political  study 
of  public  careers  and  private  lives. 

FINLANDIA,  the  Story  of  Sibelius  880 

by  Elliott  Arnold,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  4R. 
AFB 

A  sympathetic  portrait  of  the  composer  who 
has  come  to  typify  the  spirit  of  Finland.  It 
portrays  his  artistic  development  and  gives 
an  inspiring  interpretation  of  the  Finnish  na¬ 
tional  character  against  the  background  of 
history.  For  readers  from  high-school  age  on. 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  BROADWAY  865 

by  Edwin  Palmer  Hoyt,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
9R.  AFB 

Damon  Runyon  survived  childhood  neglect 
and  youthful  alcoholism  to  become  a  noted 
newspaperman  and  the  writer  of  popular 
stories  in  the  vernacular.  This  scholarly,  but 
enthusiastic,  biography  fills  out  the  complete 
portrait  of  a  man  whose  work,  Mr.  Hoyt  feels, 
deserves  greater  recognition  for  its  origi¬ 
nality. 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  A  A 
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STAGESTRUCK;  the  Romance  of  Alfred  Lunt 
and  Lynn  Fontanne  867 

by  Maurice  Zolotow,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  8R.  AFB 

The  happy  marriage  of  two  stars  who  have 
been  a  supreme  acting  team  for  forty-five 
years  is  presented  in  this  sparkling  biogra¬ 
phy.  Stage  lore,  acting  methods,  witty  con¬ 
versation,  and  interesting  anecdotes  combine 
to  make  a  book  with  almost  universal  appeal. 


◄  PHILOSOPHIES  AND  PREJUDICES 


A  FURROW  DEEP  AND  TRUE  831 

by  Ethel  Sabin  Smith,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  5R.  APH 

Recollections  of  a  quiet,  happy  childhood 
spent  in  a  farming  community  in  Wisconsin 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  contrasts  between  that  time  and 
this,  the  author  makes  thoughtful  observa¬ 
tions  on  such  subjects  as  religion,  education, 
retirement,  and  conscience. 


IF  YOU  DON’T  MIND  MY  SAYING  SO...  866 
by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  10R.  AFB 

An  essayist,  says  the  author,  “deals  with  per¬ 
sonal  experiences,  opinions,  tastes,  notions, 
and  prejudices” — exactly  what  he  has  done 
in  this  volume.  Published  in  various  maga¬ 
zines  over  the  last  thirty  years,  the  provoca¬ 
tive,  random  pieces  are  grouped  under  the 
heads  of  manners  and  morals,  writers  and 
writing,  the  theater,  and  nature.  Anyone  who 
enjoys  good  writing  can  find  something  here 
to  his  taste. 
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THE  MANY  WORLDS  OF  L*E*0 •  R*0*S*- 
T*E*N*  864 

by  Leo  Calvin  Rosten,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  10R.  AFB 

This  “pre-posthumous  anthology,”  as  the 
author  terms  it,  consists  of  speeches,  arti¬ 
cles,  and  selections  from  books,  including 
“Captain  Newman,  M.  D.”  and  the  two  on  Hy¬ 
man  Kaplan.  Serious,  hilarious,  or  merely 
informative,  all  these  pieces  are  worth  read¬ 
ing,  particularly  for  their  introductions. 

MARKINGS  854 

by  Dag  Hammarskjold,  read  by  Lester  Raw¬ 
lins,  3R.  AFB 

A  very  special  book,  poetry  and  prose  in  the 
form  of  a  journal  from  1925  to  1961.  Without 
specific  references  to  his  service  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  government  or  the  U.  N.,  the  late  Secre¬ 
tary  General  revealed  an  extraordinary  inner 
life  in  the  context  of  his  search  for  complete 
integrity.  This  is  a  volume  to  be  treasured  by 
readers  with  a  spiritual  or  philosophic  bent. 
(In  the  same  container:  The  Words  by  Jean 
Paul  Sartre.) 

THE  WORDS  854 

by  Jean  Paul  Sartre,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
4R.  AFB 

The  brilliant  French  existentialist  examines 
the  formation  of  his  character  in  his  early 
years,  spent  in  a  completely  adult  environ¬ 
ment.  The  central  event  of  his  childhood  was 
the  discovery  of  the  world  of  language;  from 
then  on,  literature  was  his  religion.  (In  the 
same  container:  Markings  by  Dag  Hammar¬ 
skjold.) 

◄  POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

HOME  PLACE,  the  Story  of  the  U.  S.  House  of 
Representatives  874 

by  William  Smith  White,  read  by  John  Can¬ 
non,  3R.  AFB 

A  well-known  columnist  and  Congressional 


correspondent  presents  a  succinct,  well- 
organized  account  of  a  body  which  he  char¬ 
acterizes  as  “a  microcosm  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  themselves.”  While  he  does 
not,  by  any  means,  consider  the  House  per¬ 
fect,  the  author  is  generally  friendly  and  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  (In  the 
same  container:  House  out  of  Order  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Bolling.) 

HOUSE  OUT  OF  ORDER  874 

by  Richard  Bolling,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
6R.  AFB 

i  The  Congressman  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Missouri,  in  his  ninth  term,  has  observed 
many  flaws  in  the  workings  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  has  a  number  of  sugges- 

j  tions  for  improvements.  His  revelations, 
comments,  and  criticisms  are  forceful  and 
pointed.  (In  the  same  container:  Home  Place 
by  William  S.  White.) 

THE  NEW  MEANING  OF  TREASON  856 
by  Rebecca  West,  pseud.,  read  by  Alexander 

I  Scourby,  HR.  AFB 

The  author  has  revised  and  expanded  her 
1947  publication,  "The  Meaning  of  Treason,” 
a  study  of  the  role  of  character  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  betrayal  of  one’s  country.  She 
analyzes  the  cases  of  Alan  Nunn  May,  the 
Rosenbergs,  Maclean  and  Burgess,  Stephen 
Ward,  and  several  others  in  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s.  The  result  is  a  vivid,  provocative 
book. 

THE  STRANGE  TACTICS  OF  EXTREMISM  813 
by  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet,  read  by  Paul 
Clark,  6R.  APH 

The  well-known  psychological  writing  team 
presents  a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  right,  whose  structure,  tactics,  and 
even  goals  have  a  strong  resemblance,  as 
they  point  out,  to  those  of  communism.  The 
John  Birch  Society  is  the  main  subject,  but 
several  other  persons  and  organizations  re¬ 
ceive  attention  before  the  concluding  section, 
with  its  concrete  suggestions. 


◄  SPORTS 

THE  MAD  MOTORISTS;  the  Great  Peking- 
Paris  Race  of  ’07  875 

by  Allen  Andrews,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R.  AFB 

Aficionados  of  the  automobile  will  be  fasci¬ 
nated  by  this  account  of  a  10,000-mile  race 
over  deserts,  mountains,  and  rivers.  Based 
upon  newspaper  stories  of  the  time,  and  con¬ 
flicting  accounts  by  the  competitors,  it  is 
lively  and  full  of  detail. 

OFF  MY  CHEST  836 

by  Jimmy  Brown  with  Myron  Cope,  read  by 
Ryan  Halloran,  6R.  APH 

The  personal  story  of  the  star  Negro  fullback 
of  the  Cleveland  Browns,  a  professional  foot¬ 
ball  team.  He  reminisces  about  Paul  Brown, 
founder  of  the  team  and  its  coach  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  and  speaks  of  the  problems  and 
feelings  of  the  Negro  athlete.  An  engaging 
book  about  an  extraordinary  man.  (In  the 
same  container:  Sandy  Koufax  by  Arnold 
Hano.) 

SANDY  KOUFAX,  Strikeout  King  836 

by  Arnold  Hano,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  4R. 
APH 

The  book-reading  Dodger  from  Brooklyn  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  leading  pitcher  today. 
Here  is  the  story  of  his  career,  told  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  factual  accuracy,  and  with  the 
figures  of  the  records  he  set.  (in  the  same 
container:  Off  My  Chest  by  Jimmy  Brown.) 

Y.  A.  TITTLE:  I  Pass!  817 

by  Y.  A.  Tittle  as  told  to  Don  Smith,  read  by 
Ryan  Halloran,  7R.  APH 

The  great  professional  quarterback,  who  led 
the  New  York  Giants  to  their  third  Eastern 
Division  championship,  relates  his  story  with 
refreshing  frankness.  A  readable,  solid  sports 
autobiography,  this  will  appeal  to  all  fans, 
including  those  in  high  school. 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  E  J 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  /  / 


FICTION 

THE  AMBASSADOR  898 

by  Morris  L.  West,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
6R.  AFB 

The  United  States’  dilemma  in  Viet-Nam  is 
faithfully  rendered  in  this  fictional  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  new  American  ambassador,  in  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  own  tragic  involvement  in  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  president  of  Viet-Nam,  brings 
out  the  religious,  political,  and  national  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  situation,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  American  position. 

ANDROMEDA  BREAKTHROUGH  872 

by  Fred  Hoyle  and  John  Elliot,  read  by  Mich¬ 
ael  Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

Subtitled  “a  novel  of  tomorrow’s  universe,” 
this  spy  thriller  deals  with  a  plot  by  outer 
space  intelligence  to  take  over  the  earth.  A 
noted  British  scientist  has  to  deal  with  a 
rigged  computer,  kidnap  by  a  subversive  or¬ 
ganization,  and  a  love  affair  with  a  woman 
created  by  the  enemy. 

THE  ASHES  OF  LODA  877 

by  Andrew  Garve,  pseud.,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  4R.  AFB 

A  fine,  fast  adventure  story  which  shows  the 
author’s  talent  with  variations  and  presents 
an  unusually  credible  picture  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
When  a  bright  young  foreign  correspondent 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  refugee 
Polish  chemist,  he  finds  hints  of  a  highly 
dubious  background,  and  very  soon  the  noose 
is  tightening  about  his  own  neck.  (In  the  same 
container:  Fair  Maids  Missing  by  Pierre  Au- 
demars.) 

THE  BANDIT  OF  PALODURO  789 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  5R. 
APH 

A  good,  lively  Western  with  much  comic  relief 
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afforded  by  two  mischievous  roaming  cow¬ 
hands.  (In  the  same  container:  Law  on  a  Ram¬ 
page  by  Charles  H.  Snow.) 

CANARY  YELLOW  871 

by  Elizabeth  Cadell,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby, 
5R.  AFB 

A  cruise  ship,  the  Canary  Islands,  luxurious 
surroundings,  a  great  variety  of  characters — 
all  blend  into  an  entertaining  story.  The  young 
English  heroine,  whose  broken  engagement 
has  not  entirely  vanquished  her  sense  of  hu¬ 
mor,  meets  drama,  mystery,  and  love,  with  a 
happy  ending. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  DARING  DIVORCEE  815 
by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  read  by  Jack  Col- 
lard,  4R.  APH 

Perry  Mason  triumphs  in  another  dramatic 
court  appearance.  When  a  man  is  shot,  his 
second  and  third  wives  claim  to  be  his  legal 
widow  and  inherit  his  millions.  (In  the  same 
container:  The  Case  of  the  Horrified  Heirs  by 
Erie  Stanley  Gardner.) 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  HORRIFIED  HEIRS  815 
by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  4R.  APH 

In  an  unusually  well-built  case,  Perry  Mason 
makes  two  heroic  courtroom  appearances, 
saving  a  woman  from  two  separate  charges. 
The  ending  is  unique  in  his  practice.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Case  of  the  Daring  Di¬ 
vorcee  by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner.) 

THE  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL  861 

by  Oliver  La  Farge,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
7R.  AFB 

The  author,  who  died  in  1963,  was  not  only 
a  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novelist  but  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  anthropologist.  These  twelve  beau¬ 
tifully  wrought  stories  all  deal  with  people  in 
archaeological  work  in  Middle  America.  The 
characterization  is  true  to  human  nature,  and 
the  scientific  details  are  absorbing. 


FAIR  MAIDS  MISSING  8 77 

by  Pierre  Audemars,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R. 
AFB 

The  French  detective  M.  Pinaud  is  sent  into 
the  country  to  solve  the  disappearances  of 
three  girls,  each  of  whom  went  on  a  bus  trip 
but  failed  to  reach  her  destination.  The  young 
man’s  careful  work  and  flashes  of  brilliance 
combine  with  the  rural  setting  to  make  a 
pleasant  mystery  story.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Ashes  of  Loda  by  Andrew  Garve.) 

THE  FAR  SIDE  OF  THE  DOLLAR  869 

by  Ross  MacDonald,  pseud.,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  6R.  AFB 

When  private  detective  Lew  Archer  was  hired 
to  find  a  17-year-old  boy  who  had  escaped 
from  an  institution  for  disturbed  children,  the 
first  step  was  to  find  out  why  he  had  been 
put  there.  This  led  to  other  questions,  other 
problems,  and  murder.  A  thoughtful,  well- 
constructed,  and  exciting  mystery  novel. 

FULL  FATHOM  FIVE  862 

by  John  Stewart  Carter,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
6R.  AFB 

The  life  of  a  wealthy  Midwestern  clan  that  had 
its  heyday  in  the  1920’s  is  pictured  in  this 
sensitive  novel  for  discriminating  readers. 
Plumbing  the  depths  of  remembered  inti¬ 
macies,  re-living  his  adolescent  introduction 
to  the  grown-up  world  of  sex,  the  narrator  re¬ 
calls  in  turn  the  three  men  whom  he  admired 
and  loved.  It  is  the  last,  his  surgeon  father, 
to  whom  he  relates  most  closely. 

GUMBO  889 

by  Mack  Thomas,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  3R. 
APH 

The  theme  of  a  boy’s  growing  up — from  age 
three  to  age  twelve — is  treated  with  fresh¬ 
ness,  gentleness,  and  delicacy  in  this  novel 
set  in  Texas  during  the  Depression.  Harsh 
deprivations  are  not  ignored,  but  happy  fam¬ 
ily  relationships  preclude  any  bitterness.  This 
is  a  book  for  readers  of  any  age,  from  high 
school  on.  (In  the  same  container:  Mr.  Fisher¬ 
man  by  Jack  Bennett.) 


HANNAH  FOWLER  835 

by  Janice  Holt  Giles,  read  by  Jo  Ann  Moore, 
8R.  APH 

The  Kentucky  country  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century,  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone,  is  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  sturdy,  unglamorized  pioneer 
novel.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  woman  who 
married,  helped  make  a  home  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  was  captured  by  Indians,  and  escaped. 

HOTEL  878 

by  Arthur  Hailey,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  10R. 
AFB 

The  action  and  interest  are  continuous  in  this 
novel,  which  takes  place  in  a  gracious  old 
New  Orleans  hotel,  threatened  with  absorp¬ 
tion  by  chain  ownership.  Peter  McDermott, 
the  assistant  general  manager,  copes  with  all 
kinds  of  emergencies  by  virtue  of  his  train¬ 
ing  in  hotel-management  school,  and  finds 
romance  to  boot. 

I  RESIGN  YOU,  STALLION  873 

by  Vinnie  Williams,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
7R.  AFB 

Conflict  between  father  and  son  is  the  central 
theme  of  this  evocative  novel,  set  in  a  small 
town  in  Georgia.  The  love  of  dogs  and  horses, 
the  tradition  of  antique  chivalry,  and  relations 
between  white  and  black,  love,  brutality,  and 
passion,  all  are  elements  in  the  plot  that 
comes  to  a  tragic  conclusion. 

LAW  ON  A  RAMPAGE  789 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R. 
APH 

A  Western  about  a  young  man  who  was  con¬ 
demned  to  death  on  a  false  murder  charge, 
and  his  struggle  to  find  the  criminal  and  clear 
his  name.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Bandit 
of  Paloduro  by  Charles  H.  Snow.) 

MISTER  FISHERMAN  889 

by  Jack  Bennett,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  4R. 
APH 

An  absorbing  story,  told  in  a  terse,  evocative 
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style  that  recalls  Hemingway's  work.  The 
boatman  is  a  South  African  Negro  who  takes 
a  supercilious  young  white  man  out  fishing. 
By  the  time  they  have  weathered  hardship 
and  danger,  their  relationship  is  drastically 
altered,  only  to  shift  again  in  a  true-to-life 
denouement.  (In  the  same  container:  Gumbo 
by  Mack  Thomas.) 

NO  EVIL  ANGEL  855 

by  Elizabeth  Linington,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
5R.  AFB 

A  novel  of  police  procedure,  featuring  Ser¬ 
geant  Maddox,  Detective  D’Arcy,  and  police¬ 
woman  Susan  Carstairs.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight,  which  brings  them  as  many  cases 
as  Commander  Gideon  might  have,  they  solve 
an  odd  barbiturate  poisoning  and  the  ap¬ 
parently  unrelated  disappearances  of  two  fe¬ 
males,  aged  63  and  13.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Woman  with  the  Portuguese 
Basket  by  Eva-Lis  Wuorio.) 

THE  OCTOBER  COUNTRY  852 

by  Ray  Bradbury,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  6R. 
AFB 

Macabre  and  fantastic  tales  about  “autumn 
people"  who,  “passing  at  night  on  the  empty 
walks,  sound  like  rain."  They  may  appear  to 
be  normal,  but  the  reader  can  never  be  quite 
sure. 

THE  SEA  FLOWER  870 

by  Ruth  Moore,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  7R. 
AFB 

The  absorbing  adventures  of  a  sixteen-year- 
old  boy  and  a  girl  of  eleven,  both  orphaned 
and  on  the  run.  After  riding  out  a  hurricane 
on  a  houseboat,  they  are  rescued  and  be¬ 
friended  by  two  kindly  local  people.  With  its 
good  characterization  and  convincing  sense 
of  place,  this  is  a  warm,  homely  story  which 
realistically  records  the  profane  talk  of  the 
salty  Down  East  men. 
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UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE  879 

by  Bel  Kaufman,  read  by  the  author,  5R.  AFB 

The  experiences  of  a  fledgling  English  teacher 
in  a  large,  overcrowded  New  York  City  high 
school  are  pictured  in  a  variety  of  media: 
school  directives,  departmental  memos,  stu¬ 
dent  papers,  notes  between  teachers,  and 
Sylvia’s  letters  to  a  close  friend.  Hilarious  in 
places,  the  story  reflects  a  sincere  effort  to 
communicate  with  defensive,  deprived  pupils. 

VENDETTA  FOR  THE  SAINT  834 

by  Leslie  Charteris,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  5R. 
APH 

In  his  first  book-length  adventure  in  twenty 
years,  Simon  Templar  cuts  short  a  vacation 
in  Naples  to  become  involved  with  the  Mafia 
in  Sicily.  A  charming  girl,  a  rented  Bugatti  car, 
and  an  unusual  Italian  police  officer  figure  in 
this  fast  and  entertaining  story. 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE  BAS¬ 
KET  855 

by  Eva-Lis  Wuorio,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls, 
5R.  AFB 

A  highly  original  international  spy  story  fol¬ 
lows  the  trails  of  three  people  across  Europe, 
in  separate  chapters,  until  they  meet.  The 
escapades  of  the  middle-aged  art  teacher, 
who  outwits  the  criminals  time  after  time  by 
her  sheer  innocence,  the  tender  love  story, 
and  the  suddenly  serious  ending  will  all  charm 
the  reader.  (In  the  same  container:  No  Evil 
Angel  by  Elizabeth  Linington.) 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  BOOK  OF  THREE  881 

by  Lloyd  Alexander,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 
AFB 

Inspired  by  ancient  Welsh  legends  and  akin  to 
Narnia  is  the  mythical  land  of  Prydain.  This 
unusual  story  chronicles  the  adventures  of  an 
Assistant  Pig-Keeper  who  proves  to  be  a  hero. 
For  grades  5-7.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Pushcart  War  by  Jean  Merrill.) 


A  DOG  SO  SMALL  858 

by  Ann  Pearce,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  3R. 
AFB 

Ben  was  the  dreamy  middle  child  in  a  large 
family  who  filled  their  London  apartment  to 
capacity.  This  sensitive  story  tells  how  his 
dream  of  owning  a  dog  became  an  obsession 
that  nearly  brought  disaster.  The  book  is 
memorable  for  its  portraits  of  Ben’s  parents 
and  grandparents.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the 
same  container:  Lampo,  the  Traveling  Dog  by 
Elvio  Barlettani.) 

FOR  LOVE  OF  A  DONKEY  839 

by  Betty  Morgan  Bowen,  read  by  Jo  Ann 
Moore,  4R.  APH 

The  odyssey  of  a  small  girl  and  her  pet,  Bel- 
lissimo,  who  were  escorted  by  an  old  man 
from  their  bombed-out  German  town  to  the 
I  Children's  Village  in  Switzerland.  The  story  is 
amusing,  poignant,  and  exciting  by  turns,  and 
a  happy  one  in  spite  of  its  postwar  setting. 
For  grades  5-7.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Skies  of  Crete  by  James  Forman.) 

A  GOLDEN  TOUCH  830 

by  Annabel  and  Edgar  Johnson,  read  by  Jack 
Collard,  4R.  APH 

The  Colorado  gold  fields  in  the  1890’s  make 
a  colorful  background  for  a  suspenseful  story. 
Andy  Brett,  working  with  his  father,  makes 
friends  with  a  great  variety  of  people,  and 
when  the  mystery  of  some  stolen  gold  is 
solved,  father  and  son  achieve  an  under¬ 
standing.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Guns  in  the  Heather  by  Lockhart  Am- 
erman.) 

GUNS  IN  THE  HEATHER  830 

by  Lockhart  Amerman,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
4R.  APH 

Suspense,  excitement,  and  humor  character¬ 
ize  this  lively  tale  of  the  Scottish  Highlands. 

!  Jonathan,  kidnapped  from  his  school,  escapes 
and  joins  his  father  in  a  contest  with  a  gang 

Iof  ruthless  foreign  agents.  For  grades  7-9.  (In 
the  same  container:  A  Golden  Touch  by  Anna¬ 
bel  and  Edgar  Johnson.) 


LAMPO,  THE  TRAVELING  DOG  858 

by  Elvio  Barlettani,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  3R. 
AFB 

A  fictional  presentation  of  a  true  story.  Lampo 
won  international  fame  by  traveling  alone  on 
trains  in  Italy.  He  came  and  went,  making  the 
necessary  changes  and  always  returning  to 
the  home  of  his  master,  a  station  employee. 
For  grades  5-9.  (In  the  same  container:  A 
Dog  So  Small  by  Pearce.) 

THE  PUSHCART  WAR  881 

by  Jean  Merrill,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  3R.  AFB 

New  York  City  in  the  near  future  is  the  scene 
of  a  war  between  the  pushcarts  and  the  ever 
larger  and  more  numerous  trucks.  This  is  a 
straightfaced  report  of  the  events,  ending 
in  a  peace  conference  and  the  Flower  Form¬ 
ula,  which  delightfully  satirizes  military  his¬ 
tory  and  makes  the  most  of  every  humorous 
situation.  For  grades  5-7.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Book  of  Three  by  Lloyd  Alex¬ 
ander.) 

SHADOW  OF  A  BULL  863 

by  Maia  Wojciechowska,  read  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  3R.  AFB 

The  son  of  a  great  bullfighter,  Manolo  Olivar 
is  expected  to  be  a  bullfighter  also,  but  he 
knows  he  is  afraid.  Nevertheless,  he  learns 
from  six  aficionados,  fights  his  first  bull,  and 
then  makes  his  decision.  For  grades  5-7. 

THE  SKIES  OF  CRETE  839 

by  James  Forman,  read  by  Denise  Fergusson, 
4R.  APH 

A  story  of  World  War  II  and  the  futile  attempt 
of  the  Cretans  to  repel  invasion  after  Greece 
has  fallen.  In  a  hazardous  flight  over  the 
mountains,  Penelope  begins  to  understand 
true  courage,  as  shown  by  her  cousin  Alexis 
whom  she  had  rejected  for  his  pacifism.  For 
grades  6-8.  (In  the  same  container:  For  Love 
of  a  Donkey  by  Betty  M.  Bowen.) 
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tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  tape-lending  regional 
library.  All  of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  inches 
per  second,  dual  track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet 
mylar  tape. 

If  tapes  have  not  been  previously  borrowed,  please 
send  your  first  request  through  your  regional  library. 
Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  tape  recorders.  Numbers  below  re¬ 
fer  to  order  numbers. 

AMERICA  GOES  TO  WAR  2663 

by  Bruce  Catton,  2  reels 

A  noted  authority  explores  the  approach,  the 
fighting,  and  the  baffling  combination  of  tri¬ 
umph  and  defeat  in  the  Civil  War. 

ARISTOTLE:  DEAN  OF  EARLY  SCIENCE  2651 
by  Glanville  Downey,  2  reels 

A  biography  of  the  man  who  revolutionized 
Greek  scientific  thinking  and  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  modern  scientific  inquiry  over  2300 
years  ago. 

THE  ARTIFICIAL  WORLD  AROUND  US  2653 
by  Lucy  Kavaler,  1  reel 

The  fascinating  story  of  synthetics,  the  world 
born  from  research  and  test  tubes.  For 
grades  5-8. 

BEYOND  BELIEF  2671 

by  Edward  W.  Bauman,  2  reels 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  Bible  teachers 
discusses  the  essence  of  Christian  belief. 

CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC  2675 

by  Edmond  Rostand,  2  reels 

One  of  the  French  dramatist's  masterpieces 
which  displays  the  life,  gallantry,  romance, 
and  tragedy  of  early  France. 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF  PRACTICALLY 
EVERYBODY  2530 

by  William  Jacob  Cuppy,  2  reels 

Delightful  sketches  of  historical  personalities 
from  Cheops  to  Miles  Standish. 
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DOES  IT  MAKE  INTO  A  BED? 
by  Lorna  Novak,  3  reels 

A  light  novel  of  a  sophisticated  woman’s  “cul¬ 
ture  crusade”  in  a  small  Texas  town. 

DOROTHY  AND  RED  2627 

by  Vincent  Sheean,  4  reels 

An  intimate,  sympathetic  story  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Dorothy  Thompson  and  Sinclair 
Lewis. 

GHOSTS  2676 

by  Henrik  Ibsen,  1  reel 

A  powerful  play  in  which  Ibsen  considers  the 
tragic  side  of  the  effects  of  heredity. 

HOW  TO  GET  INTO  COLLEGE  2625 

by  Frank  H.  Bowles,  3  reels 

Helpful  questions  and  answers  on  prepara¬ 
tion,  admission,  and  finances  for  college. 

IRELAND  2680 

by  Camille  Bourniquel,  2  reels 

An  historic,  cultural,  and  political  account  of 
the  lush  green  island,  from  prehistoric  times 
to  the  present. 

THE  LION  AND  THE  HONEYCOMB:  ESSAYS 

IN  SOLICITUDE  AND  CRITIQUE  2618 

by  Richard  P.  Blackmur,  5  reels 

Commentaries  on  the  position  of  literary  arts 
in  society. 

THE  LONGEST  JOURNEY  2055 

by  E.  M.  Forster,  3  reels 

The  struggle  of  Richard  Eliot,  the  central  fig¬ 
ure,  to  discover  true  values  and  reality  in  a 
society  of  confusing  ideals. 

THE  LOST  WORLD  OF  THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
by  Daniel  Joseph  Boorstin,  3  reels  2612 

A  vivid  account  of  the  world  of  ideas  in  the 
Jeffersonian  era,  written  by  an  authority  on 
American  intellectual  history. 

NONSENSE  NOVELS  2685 

by  Stephen  Leacock,  2  reels 

A  man  of  many  talents,  Leacock  is  at  his  best 
in  this  humorous  book  of  short  stories. 


OVERTIME  IN  HEAVEN  2607 

by  Peter  Lisagor  and  Marguerite  Higgins,  4 
reels 

A  factual  and  discerning  account  of  the  “un¬ 
sung  heroes"  in  our  foreign  service. 

PERELANDRA  2683 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  4  reels 

An  interplanetary  adventure  to  Venus  by  Dr. 
Ransom,  hero  of  Lewis'  “Out  of  the  Silent 
Planet.” 

THE  PLUMED  SERPENT  2665 

by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  6  reels 

This  is  a  stirring,  poetic  story  of  Mexico,  the 
Indians,  and  their  religions. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POEMS  OF  EDGAR 
ALLAN  POE  2682 

by  Louis  Untermeyer,  1  reel 

SHE  LA  2684 

by  Aubrey  Menen,  2  reels 

A  satire  on  today’s  cold-war  diplomacy. 

THE  TRAGIC  ERA  1611 

by  Claude  G.  Bowers,  6  reels 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  despotic  years  after 
the  Civil  War. 
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“Read  anything  five  hours  a  day, 
and  you  will  soon  be  learned.” — 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON 


special  announcement 

FRANCIS  JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  CITATION 

The  American  Library  Association  Round  Ta¬ 
ble  on  Library  Service  to  the  Blind  will  present 
the  first  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  Citation  at  its 
annual  conference  in  New  York  City  early  in 
July  1966.  In  the  form  of  a  bronze  medal,  the 
citation  is  named  after  the  blind  educator  whose 
leadership  and  progressive  ideas  in  the  late  nine¬ 
teenth  century  laid  the  groundwork  for  modern 
education,  job  opportunities,  and  library  service 
for  blind  persons.  The  medal  is  designed  by  the 
sculptor  Bruce  Moore,  known  for  such  works 
as  the  Steuben  Glass  bowl  which  President 
Eisenhower  presented  to  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
and  the  Billy  Mitchell  statue  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Nominations  are  now  open  for  the  first  cita¬ 
tion,  which  will  be  presented  for  a  significant 
and  outstanding  contribution  to  library  service 
to  blind  persons.  Any  individual  may  be  named 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  Round 
Table.  Nomination  forms  can  be  obtained  from 
Robert  S.  Bray,  Chairman,  Round  Table  on 
Library  Service  to  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.C.  20540.  To  be  consid¬ 
ered,  completed  forms  must  be  returned  by 
January  15,  1966. 

for  your  information 

The  insert  in  this  issue  of  “Talking  Book 
Topics,”  fisting  titles  of  talking  books  announced 
in  this  and  previous  issues  of  the  magazine  dur¬ 
ing  1965,  may  be  used  in  the  following  ways: 
For  readers  who  have  retained  their  copies  of  the 
magazine,  it  may  serve  as  an  index  for  locating 
a  particular  annotation  in  a  past  issue.  For  those 
who  have  not,  it  may  serve  as  a  checklist  of  re¬ 
cent  acquisitions.  In  either  case,  additional  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained  about  specific  titles 
from  your  local  public  library. 

Copies  of  the  1962-63  catalog  of  talking 
books  and  the  1964  index  are  available  from 
your  regional  library.  The  Library  of  Congress 
hopes  to  be  able  to  provide  another  annotated 
catalog  in  the  future. 


Besides  its  print  edition,  “Talking  Book  Topics” 
may  be  obtained  in  a  tape  version  and  also  in 
braille  as  part  of  the  “Braille  Book  Review.” 
Please  notify  your  regional  librarian  which  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  magazine  you  would  prefer 
to  receive. 
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ever,  and  have  for  some  60  years.  What’s  more, 
they  achieve  remarkable  success  in  working 
together  for  constructive  goals  such  as  keeping 
young  children  off  the  streets,  and  cooperating 
with  the  country’s  current  efforts  for  the 
underprivileged  by  providing  entertainment  and 
projects  which  absorb  their  interest.  Typical  of 
these  universally  recognized  youth  organiza¬ 
tions  are  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  and  the  4-H  Clubs. 

In  England  in  1908  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell 
envisioned  a  new  “scouting  scheme”  for  young 
people  which  would  foster  brotherhood,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  fine  character,  and  significant 
life  goals.  Later,  in  the  United  States,  an  organi¬ 
zation  called  the  Boy  Scouts  grew  under  these 
same  principles  and  emphasized  among  its  basic 
ideals  the  guardianship  of  American  freedoms. 
Founding  members  of  the  group  felt  that,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  future  of  the  country  depended 
on  constructive  attitudes  and  activities  of  its 
youth.  The  goal  of  every  Boy  Scout — no  matter 
who  he  is  or  where  he  lives — is  to  become  “a 
citizen  of  fine  character,  physically  strong,  men¬ 
tally  awake,  and  morally  straight.”  As  an  organ¬ 
ization,  the  Boy  Scouts  have  achieved  a  pinna¬ 
cle  of  success  through  enthusiastic  team  work. 
Earning  badges,  learning  skills,  canoeing  and 


rugged  camping  are  but  a  few  of  the  myriad  ac¬ 
tivities  of  these  boys.  The  scope  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  has  widened  considerably  since  1908. 
Now  when  a  boy  joins  the  Scouts,  he  joins  a 
world  brotherhood.  By  practicing  his  creed,  he 
becomes  a  better  citizen  of  his  country  and, 
therefore,  of  the  world. 

In  1912,  shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  Boy 
Scout  program,  Juliette  Low  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  returned  from  Europe  to  the  United 
States  imbued  with  the  idea  of  girl  scouting  and 
girl  guiding.  Although,  to  the  girls  of  that  day, 
the  idea  of  camping  out  seemed  startling,  even 
shocking,  the  fun  of  it  soon  caught  on.  Even¬ 
tually  everyone  accepted  the  fact  that  girls,  like 
boys,  could  learn  to  be  active,  vital  citizens  of 
their  country.  The  Girl  Scouts  is  founded  on  the 
idea  of  enlarging  one’s  potential  character  to  its 
fullest  extent  by  practices,  not  merely  precepts, 
and  encouraging  in  girls  the  intelligence  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  free,  successful,  and  happy  lives.  Like 


the  Boy  Scouts,  the  organization  has  a  contin¬ 
uous  program  at  varying  levels — Brownie,  Jun¬ 
ior  Girl  Scout,  Cadette,  and  Senior  Girl  Scout 
— for  girls  from  seven  through  17. 

From  the  first  day  as  a  Brownie  until  the  last 
day  as  a  Senior  Scout,  the  activities  of  a  girl 
scout  revolve  around  challenging  projects  and 
recreation.  The  girls  learn  new  skills  and  sports, 
develop  personal  grooming  habits  and  manners, 
go  camping,  and  do  volunteer  and  special  serv¬ 
ice  work.  The  Brownie  camps  and  programs  for 
younger  scouts  provide  the  older  girls  with  val¬ 
uable  counselor  and  teacher  training  experience. 
The  Girl  Scouts  became  an  international  activity 
when  they  formed  the  World  Association  of 
Scouts;  every  year  at  “Our  Cabana”  in  Mexico 
and  “Our  Chalet”  in  Switzerland,  members  meet 
scouts  from  many  lands. 


A  similar  organization  is  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  founded  by  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  M.D.,  in 
1910  to  serve  the  local  community  and  the  na¬ 
tion  through  its  educational-recreational  pro¬ 
gram  for  girls.  Its  founders  wanted  the  CFG 
to  be  essentially  an  individual  and  group  activ¬ 
ity  rather  than  a  mass  recreation.  The  Camp 
Fire  Girls’  program  of  learning  by  doing  permits 
wide  choice  of  activities  which  encourage  crea¬ 
tivity  and  imagination.  It  leads  girls  to  develop 
their  individual  capacities  while  teaching  them 
to  cooperate  as  members  of  a  group.  At  each 
level — Blue  Bird,  Junior  High,  and  Horizon 
Club — the  girls  find  opportunity  for  fun,  friend¬ 
ship,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  skills. 

Unique  among  youth  groups,  because  they 
are  co-educational,  are  the  4-H  Clubs  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Including  young  people  in  urban,  subur¬ 
ban,  small  town,  as  well  as  rural,  areas,  the  4-H 
Clubs  carry  on  a  variety  of  down-to-earth  edu¬ 
cational  projects  in  civic  and  community  serv¬ 
ices,  in  farming,  homemaking,  and  personal  im¬ 
provement.  The  four  H’s,  which  stand  for 
“head,”  “heart,”  “hands,”  and  “health,”  epito¬ 
mize  the  needs  of  youth  for  individual  and  social 
growth,  and  new  knowledge.  Character  develop¬ 
ment  and  good  citizenship  are  long-range  goals. 

To  instill  pride  in  work  and  performance, 
the  4-H  stages  rodeos,  state  fair  exhibitions, 
and  many  other  contests  in  which  members 
compete.  For  boys  to  try  their  hand  at  cake 


baking  and  girls  at  hog  calling  is  not  unusual, 
for  each  attempts  to  use  all  his  resources  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  new  activities.  The 
4-H  program  is  part  of  the  national  educational 
system  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  YOUTH  ORGANIZATIONS — continued 


A  Blue  Bird  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls  group  reading  the 
braille  edition  of  “The  Blue  Bird  Wish  Comes  True.” 


the  state  land  grant  colleges  and  universities, 
and  the  counties  participate.  The  program 
boasts  a  truly  international  flavor,  too,  for  it 
offers  direct  exchanges  between  the  United 
States  and  overseas  nations  to  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  4-H  members  to  live  and  work  with 
families  in  other  countries. 

These  and  other  youth  organizations  encour¬ 
age  participation  by  blind  children.  Many  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  including  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  a  large  corps  of  volunteers,  have  pro¬ 
vided  special  activity  books  and  instructional 
manuals  to  enable  blind  children  to  contribute 
to  these  groups  and  to  compete  in  them.  Fre¬ 
quent  examples  of  sighted  and  blind  children 
working  easily  together  demonstrate  the  success 
of  these  groups. 

At  the  Washington  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
there  are  four  Camp  Fire  groups  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  visually-handicapped  children.  Older 
girls  at  the  school  braille  selected  program  ma- 
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terials  for  the  group.  In  other  Camp  Fire  pro¬ 
grams  throughout  the  United  States,  the  leaders 
rely  on  a  teacher  or  a  volunteer  transcriber  to 
braille  specific  badge  requirements.  As  a  service 
project  the  Camp  Fire  girls  in  a  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan  troop  chose  to  make  a  series  of  three-minute 
recordings  about  foreign  countries,  special  holi¬ 
days,  and  the  founding  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls. 
These  recordings  can  be  heard  by  a  blind  person 
when  he  dials  a  designated  telephone  number. 
Spurring  the  troop  on  in  its  efforts  is  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  blind  couple,  parents  of  one  of  the 
girls.  The  mother  has  shown  the  girls  how  to 
make  fancy  sandwiches,  and  the  father  has 
taped  their  various  recordings. 

The  4-H  Club  organization  also  has  a  number 
of  blind  members.  In  one  of  the  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut  clubs  the  entire  membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  blind  young  people.  Service  projects 
carried  out  by  4-H  Clubs,  which  help  both 
youth  and  adults,  include  reading  and  discussing 
topics  of  interest  with  blind  persons,  directing 
social  events,  and  supplying  special  equipment. 

Another  organization,  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  of  Smithtown,  Long 
Island,  in  cooperation  with  the  Industrial  School 
for  the  Blind  and  St.  Joseph’s  Home  for  the 
Deaf,  has  integrated  the  sightless  and  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  into  its  regular  YMCA  Day  Camp  pro¬ 
gram. 

Knowing  these  organizations,  and  the  vigor¬ 
ous  and  enthusiastic  effort  of  the  young  people 
in  them,  one  cannot  be  discouraged  by  news¬ 
paper  front-page  headlines.  Merely  reading  the 
next  page,  one  learns  about  the  Boy  Scout  who 
saved  his  whole  family  from  drowning  by  apply¬ 
ing  some  of  his  recently  learned  swimming  and 
first-aid  skills;  or  about  the  two  girls  lost  in 
mountain  woods  who,  because  they  had  ac¬ 
quired  trail  blazing  skills  and  safety  habits, 
found  their  way  back  safely. 

The  combined  efforts  of  adults  and  youth 
have  consistently  bettered  the  opportunities  for 
young  people  to  meet,  learn,  play,  and  grow  to¬ 
gether  in  congenial  surroundings.  In  all  these 
groups,  ideas  are  encouraged,  human  resources 
developed,  and  experiences  broadened. 


SPECIALIZED  YOUTH  GROUP 
LITERATURE  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN 

A  conference  on  specialized  literature  for  visu¬ 
ally  handicapped  children  in  youth  organiza¬ 
tions,  co-sponsored  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  held  on  March 
9  at  the  Girl  Scouts’  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  The  dual  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to 
acquaint  the  leadership  of  the  youth  organiza¬ 
tions  with  the  library  service  administered  by 
agencies  for  the  blind  and  to  obtain  advice 
from  the  organizations  on  the  selection,  format, 
and  need  of  books  and  magazines  to  be  brailled 
or  recorded.  It  was  recognized  that,  though 
there  are  many  blind  children  active  in  scouting 
and  other  youth  programs,  more  would  partici¬ 
pate  if  additional  literature  were  available. 

The  following  materials  are  currently  avail¬ 
able  in  recorded,  embossed,  or  large-type  edi¬ 
tions.  The  initials  APH  indicate  that  the  pub¬ 
lication  is  available  for  purchase  from  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839 
Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206; 
CPH,  available  for  purchase  from  Clovernook 
Printing  House,  6990  Hamilton  Avenue,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  45231;  DFB,  available  on  loan 
from  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress;  RFB,  available  on  loan  from  Recording 
for  the  Blind,  215  East  58th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10022;  RL,  available  on  loan  from 
the  appropriate  regional  library. 

AMERICAN  GIRL  (monthly  magazine) 

Braille:  CPH,  RL 

BLUE  BIRD  WISH  COMES  TRUE  (Camp  Fire 
Girls) 

Braille:  CPH,  RL 

BOY  SCOUT  MERIT  BADGE  BOOKS 

Braille,  handcopy:  DFB 
Disc:  RFB 

BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA  HANDBOOK 

Braille:  APH,  RL 
I  Disc:  RFB 

Tape  (in  process):  RL 
Large  Type:  APH 


BOY’S  LIFE  (monthly  magazine) 

Braille:  CPH,  RL 

BROWNIE  GIRL  SCOUT  HANDBOOK 

Braille:  APH,  RL 

CADETTE  GIRL  SCOUT  HANDBOOK 

Braille:  APH,  RL 

CUB  SCOUT  BOOKS  (Wolf,  Bear,  Lion-Web- 
elos) 

Braille:  APH,  RL 

GIRL  SCOUT  LEADERS  HANDBOOK 

Braille:  DFB 

JUNIOR  GIRL  SCOUT  HANDBOOK 

Braille:  APH,  RL 

SENIOR  GIRL  SCOUT  HANDBOOK 

Braille:  APH,  RL 

A  SPRINGBOARD  TO  ACTIVE  SCOUTING  by 

Ross  Huckins 
Braille:  DFB 
Tape:  RL  (No.  2536) 


Aside  from  going  to  school  and  participating  in 
outside  activities,  young  people  growing  up 
have  additional  needs  and  responsibilities.  A 
young  person  learns  discipline,  makes  friends, 
discovers  new  interests,  and  begins  scrutinizing 
himself.  For  further  insight  and  helpful  sug¬ 
gestions,  consult  some  of  the  talking  books  listed 
below: 

THE  ART  OF  GROWING  by  Robert  Nixon  185 

BEAUTY,  GLAMOR  AND  STYLE  by  Katherine 
H.  Sawyer 

THE  DRAMA  OF  LIFE  by  Philip  Allen 
FOOD  BECOMES  YOU  by  Ruth  M.  Leverton 

HOW  TO  BE  AN  ADOLESCENT  AND  SURVIVE 

by  John  Schimel 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FOR  YOU  by  Bonnie 
Prudden 

WHEN  IT’S  YOUR  TURN  TO  SPEAK  by  Orvin 
Larson  128 
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“Because  of  Winston  Churchill,  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  discovered  their  ability  to  come  fully  alive." 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND 
THE  HUMAN  POTENTIAL 

by  Norman  Cousins 

What  is  it  that  is  most  significant  about  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  Churchill’s  death?  Is  it  the  size  and 
depth  of  the  outpouring  of  acclaim  and  grief? 
This  is  not  what  is  most  significant.  Several 
times  during  the  twentieth  century — most  nota¬ 
bly  following  the  deaths  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Ja- 
warharlal  Nehru,  Pope  John  XXIII — there 
have  been  world-wide  demonstrations  of  loss 
deeply  felt.  What  is  most  significant  about  the 
response  to  Churchill’s  death  is  the  reflection  in 
it  of  the  changes  he  created  in  the  people  he 
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reached.  In  speaking  to  the  strength  inside  peo¬ 
ple,  he  caused  that  strength  to  come  into  being. 

The  human  potential  is  the  most  magical  but 
also  most  elusive  fact  of  life.  Men  suffer  less 
from  hunger  or  dread  than  from  living  under 
their  moral  capacity.  The  atrophy  of  spirit  that 
most  men  know  and  all  men  fear  is  tied  not  so 
much  to  deprivation  or  abuse  as  it  is  to  their 
inability  to  make  real  the  best  that  lies  within 
them.  Defeat  begins  more  with  a  blur  in  the 
vision  of  what  is  humanly  possible  than  with 
the  appearance  of  ogres  in  the  path  or  a  hell 
beyond  the  next  turning.  Because  of  Winston 
Churchill,  millions  of  people  discovered  their 
ability  to  come  fully  alive.  They  knew  they 
faced  total  danger,  but  he  helped  them  to  find 
their  capacity  for  total  response.  They  also 
learned  it  was  far  less  painful  to  pit  the  whole  of 


themselves  against  a  monstrous  force  than  it 
was  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  half  alive.  And  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Hitlerian  nightmare 
came  not  when  the  Nazi  military  juggernaut 
was  at  last  slowed  down  but  when  free  men 
became  unblocked  inside,  when  they  stopped 
equivocating  about  values,  when  they  put  aside 
relativistic  notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  when 
they  came  to  respect  the  rights  of  generations 
yet  unborn.  They  lost  what  they  most  needed 
losing,  their  cynicism  and  awkwardness  in  the 
presence  of  greatness.  It  was  not  rhetoric  alone 
that  enabled  them  to  do  this.  It  was  the  recogni¬ 
tion  the  rhetoric  gave  them  that  history  was 
what  men  made  it. 

Courage  to  him  was  more  than  a  spirited 
charge  into  a  hurricane  of  flying  bullets.  It  was 
a  wondrous  human  assortment — hearty  laugh¬ 
ter,  warm  feelings,  and  the  enjoyment  of  living 
in  general.  The  ability  to  come  fully  alive  was 
to  be  seen  not  solely  in  terms  of  a  full  adrenalin 
response  to  danger  but  in  comprehending  the 
creative  possibilities  that  come  with  the  gift  of 
life.  There  was  nothing  freakish  about  versa¬ 
tility;  what  was  unnatural,  rather,  was  the  man 
who  permitted  himself  to  develop  in  only  a 
single  direction.  The  highest  privilege  was  the 
freedom  to  choose;  the  meanest  affliction  was  to 
live  without  option.  He  gave  options  to  a  world 
quickly  running  out  of  time  and  space. 

In  all  the  acclaim  accorded  Winston  Church¬ 
ill,  little  has  been  said  about  his  impact  on  the 
philosophy  of  his  time.  Yet  one  of  his  most 
profound  contributions  to  his  age  was  the  evi¬ 
dence  he  offered  that  men  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  historical  determinism,  that  they  do  not  need 
to  worship  their  helplessness,  as  has  happened 
occasionally  under  existentialism.  Churchill 
stands  in  the  great  tradition  of  Franklin-Holmes- 
James  in  the  proof  he  offers  that  the  uniqueness 
of  man  is  represented  by  his  ability  to  reverse 
old  forces  and  create  new  ones.  Churchill 
claimed  he  did  no  more  than  to  sound  the  roar. 
He  did  much  more.  He  shattered  the  notion  of 
a  philosophical  or  political  inevitability.  In  so 
doing,  he  gave  reality  to  freedom  and  nobility 
to  reality. 


All  this  was  possible  in  Churchill  not  because 
of  his  courage  alone,  or  because  of  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  human  potential  and  how  to  reach  it, 
but  because  he  could  look  beyond  causes  to  their 
consequences.  He  had  a  highly  developed  sense 
for  the  anticipation  of  crisis.  He  was  a  superb 
politician  but  he  had  none  of  the  average  poli¬ 
tician’s  fear  of  identifying  an  unpleasant  fact  or 
of  calling  for  sacrifice.  In  an  atomic  age,  the 
only  thing  greater  than  the  danger  is  the  pro¬ 
pensity  for  drift.  The  most  cherished  national 
possession  is  the  lull.  The  means  for  incinerat¬ 
ing  the  planet  are  being  developed  in  a  dozen 
or  more  places,  not  all  of  which  are  led  by  men 
who  believe  in  the  theory  of  natural  goodness  or 
the  desire  to  ennoble  the  human  estate.  The 
consequences  of  these  actions  will  be  averted 
not  by  any  abstract  belief  that  justice  and  the 
good,  if  left  to  themselves,  automatically  tri¬ 
umph  in  the  end,  but  by  the  energies  and  actions 
of  enough  men  who,  like  Churchill,  believe  in 
their  capacity  to  do  the  impossible. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  February  6,  1965. 

Listed  below  are  talking  books  and  tape  recordings 
of  works  by  Winston  Churchill: 

MY  EARLY  LIFE;  A  ROVING  COMMISSION 

Tape  No.  505, 4  reels 
Churchill's  record  of  his  youth  and  young 
manhood. 

THE  SECOND  WORLD  WAR,  VOL.  6;  TRI¬ 
UMPH  AND  TRAGEDY  T.B.,  19R. 

This  book  brings  to  a  conclusion  Sir  Winston's 
magnificent  six-volume  history  of  the  Second 
World  War.  It  covers  D-Day,  the  Yalta  confer¬ 
ence,  Churchill's  1945  defeat  at  the  polls,  and 
the  opening  of  the  atomic  age,  with  the  wit 
and  deft  personal  touches  that  enriched  the 
preceding  volumes. 

THE  VOICE  OF  SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 

T.B.  No.  824,  9R. 
Selected  letters  and  memoirs  recorded  in 
Churchill's  own  voice. 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  S  ^7 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  I  U  / 


from  THE  FREUDIAN  REVOLUTION 

ANALYZED 

by  Alfred  Kazin 

.  .  .  In  the  same  way  that  one  associates  the 
discovery  of  certain  fundamentals  with  Coper¬ 
nicus,  Newton,  Darwin,  Einstein,  so  one  identi¬ 
fies  many  of  one’s  deepest  motivations  with 
Freud.  His  name  is  no  longer  the  name  of  a 
man;  like  “Darwin,”  it  is  now  synonymous  with 
a  part  of  nature. 

This  is  the  very  greatest  kind  of  influence 
that  a  man  can  have.  It  means  that  people  use 
his  name  to  signify  something  in  the  world  of 
nature  which,  they  believe,  actually  exists.  .  .  . 
Every  hour  of  every  day  now,  and  especially  in 
America,  there  are  people  who  cannot  forget  a 
name,  or  make  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  feel  de¬ 
pressed;  who  cannot  begin  a  love  affair,  or  end 
a  marriage,  without  wondering  what  the  “Freud¬ 
ian”  reason  may  be. 

No  one  can  count  the  number  of  people  who 
now  think  of  any  crisis  as  a  “personal”  failure, 
and  who  turn  to  a  psychoanalyst  or  to  psycho¬ 
analytical  literature  for  an  explanation  of  their 
suffering  where  once  they  would  have  turned  to 
a  minister  or  to  the  Bible  for  consolation.  Freud¬ 
ian  terms  are  now  part  of  our  thought.  There 
are  innumerable  people  who  will  never  admit 
that  they  believe  a  word  of  his  writings,  who, 
nevertheless,  “unconsciously,”  as  they  would 
say,  have  learned  to  look  for  “motivations,”  to 
detect  “compensations,”  to  withhold  a  purely 
moralistic  judgment  in  favor  of  individual  un¬ 
derstanding,  to  prize  sexual  satisfaction  as  a  key 
to  individual  happiness,  and  to  characterize 
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people  by  the  depth  and  urgency  of  their  pas¬ 
sions  rather  than  by  the  nobility  of  their  profes¬ 
sions. 

For  much  of  this  “Freudian”  revolution, 
Freud  himself  is  not  responsible.  And  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  general  effect  of  Freud’s  doctrines  on 
the  modern  scene,  especially  in  America,  it  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  the  hard,  bio¬ 
logical,  fundamentally  classical  thought  of 
Freud,  who  was  a  determinist,  a  pessimist,  and 
a  genius,  from  the  thousands  of  little  cultural 
symptoms  and  “psychological”  theories,  the 
pretensions  and  self-indulgences,  which  are 
often  found  these  days  in  the  prosperous 
middle-class  culture  that  has  responded  most 
enthusiastically  to  Freud. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  to  think  that  “all”  problems  are  “psycho¬ 
logical,”  to  ignore  the  real  conflicts  in  society 
that  underlie  politics  and  to  interpret  politicians 
and  candidates — especially  those  you  don’t  like 
— in  terms  of  “sexual”  motives.  There  is  the 
cunning  use  of  “Freudian”  terms  in  advertising, 
which  has  gone  so  far  that  nowadays  there’s  a 
pretty  clear  suggestion  that  the  girl  comes  with 
the  car.  There  are  all  the  psychologists  who 
study  “motivations,”  and  sometimes  invent 
them,  so  as  to  get  you  to  buy  two  boxes  of 
cereal  where  one  would  have  done  before. 

There  are  the  horrendous  movies  and  slick 
plays  which  not  only  evade  the  writer’s  need  to 
explain  characters  honestly,  but,  by  attributing 
to  everybody  what  one  can  only  call  the  Freud¬ 
ian  nightmare,  have  imposed  upon  a  credulous 
public  the  belief  that  it  may  not  be  art  but  that 
it  is  “true” — that  is,  sex — and  so  must  be  taken 
seriously.  And,  since  this  is  endless  but  had  bet¬ 
ter  stop  somewhere,  there  are  all  the  people 
who  have  confused  their  “urges”  with  art,  have 
learned  in  all  moral  crises  to  blame  their  up¬ 
bringing  rather  than  themselves,  and  tend  to 
worship  the  psychoanalyst  as  God. 

The  worst  of  the  “Freudian  revolution”  is  the 
increasing  tendency  to  attribute  all  criticism  of 
our  society  to  personal  “sickness.”  The  rebel  is 
looked  on  as  neurotic  rather  than  as  someone 
making  a  valid  protest.  Orthodox  Freudians 


tend  to  support  the  status  quo  as  a  matter  of 
course  and  to  blame  the  individual  for  depart¬ 
ing  from  it.  Freud  himself  never  made  such  a 
mistake,  and  no  one  would  have  been  able  to 
convince  him  that  the  Viennese  world  around 
him  was  “normal.”.  . . 

On  the  other  hand,  the  greatest  and  most 
beautiful  effect  of  Freudianism  is  the  increasing 
awareness  of  childhood  as  the  most  important 
single  influence  on  personal  development.  This 
profound  cherishing  of  childhood  has  opened 
up  wholly  new  relationships  between  husbands 
and  wives,  as  well  as  between  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  represents — though  often  absurdly 
overanxious — a  peculiar  new  tenderness  in 
modern  life.  Similarly,  though  Freud’s  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  weakest  on  women,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  again  in  America,  the  increasing  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  importance  of  sexual  sat¬ 
in  spite  of  its  diversity,  the  following  selected  bibli¬ 
ography  registers  the  various  areas  of  impact  of 
Freud  and  his  psychology  on  books  in  our  time. 

NONFICTION  ON  TALKING  BOOKS 

THE  ART  OF  GROWING  by  Robert  E.  Nixon, 
3R.  185. 

HIGH-LEVEL  WELLNESS  by  Halbert  L.  Dunn, 
4R.  505 

LAWRENCE  OF  ARABIA  by  Anthony  Nutting, 
6R.  413 

POE,  A  BIOGRAPHY  by  William  R.  Bittner, 
6R.  118 

|  PROBLEMS  OF  PARENTS  by  Benjamin  M. 
Spock,  8R.  255 

SELF-RENEWAL;  the  Individual  and  the  Inno¬ 
vative  Society  by  John  W.  Gardner,  3R. 
537 

THE  TRAITORS  by  Alan  Moorehead,  5R.  222 

FICTION  ON  TALKING  BOOKS 

THE  BRIGADIER  AND  THE  GOLF  WIDOW  by 
John  Cheever,  6R.  808 
CAPTAIN  NEWMAN,  M.D.  by  Leo  Rosten,  8R. 
62 

THE  COLLECTOR  by  John  Fowles,  7R.  420 


isfaction  has  given  to  women  an  increasing 
sense  of  their  individual  dignity  and  their  spe¬ 
cific  needs. 

But  the  greatest  revolution  of  all,  and  one 
that  really  explains  the  overwhelming  success  of 
Freudianism  in  America,  lies  in  the  general  in¬ 
sistence  on  individual  fulfillment,  satisfaction 
and  happiness.  Odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  who 
take  our  striving  toward  these  things  for 
granted,  the  insistence  on  personal  happiness 
represents  the  most  revolutionary  force  in  mod¬ 
ern  times.  And  it  is  precisely  because  our  own 
tradition  works  toward  individual  self-realiza¬ 
tion,  because  private  happiness  does  seem  to  us 
to  be  both  an  important  ideal  and  a  practical 
goal,  that  Freudianism  has  found  so  many  re¬ 
cruits  in  this  country.  .  .  . 

(C)  1956  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


THE  DARK  TRAVELER  by  Josephine  Johnson, 
3R.  209 

THE  DEFENSE  by  Vladimir  Nabokov,  6R.  746 
HERZOG  by  Saul  Bellow,  9R.  747 
SONS  AND  LOVERS  by  D.  H.  Lawrence,  12R. 
59  (also  in  a  tape  edition:  6  reels  1915) 

NONFICTION  ON  TAPE 

ART  OF  LOVING  by  Erich  Fromm,  2  reels 

1907 

HOMOSEXUALITY;  DISEASE  OR  WAY  OF  LIFE 

by  Edmund  Bergler,  5  reels  2262 
MIND  AND  BODY  by  Helen  F.  Dunbar,  4  reels 

1900 

MOTIVATION  AND  PERSONALITY  by  Abra¬ 
ham  Maslow,  6  reels  1922 

FICTION  ON  TAPE 

THE  CHARIOTEER  by  Mary  Renault,  4  reels 

1616 

THE  MAGIC  MOUNTAIN  by  Thomas  Mann,  11 
reels  1806 
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reader's  profile 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE: 

Kermit  Murdock 

Gray-maned,  portly  (he  is  five  feet  11  inches 
and  weighs  200  pounds),  Kermit  Murdock  re¬ 
minds  one  of  distinguished  and  polished  men  of 
affairs.  In  his  one  role  for  the  movies,  Elia 
Kazan’s  “Splendor  in  the  Grass,”  he  was  cast 
predictably  as  the  Dean  of  Yale.  On  talking- 
book  records,  his  voice,  with  its  aristocratic 
Hudson  River  Valley  “a”  and  its  timbre  sug¬ 
gesting  full  maturity,  has  been  by  turns  Henry 
Adams,  Arthur  Schlesinger,  George  Santayana, 
and  more  recently  Pope  John — all  men  of  dis¬ 
tinct  intellectual  and  moral  gifts.  On  the  stage 
he  has  convincingly  played  types  of  the  noble 
and  the  wise,  like  Clarence  Darrow. 

In  real  life,  he  happens  also  to  be  vitally  in¬ 
terested  in  public  affairs.  A  New  Dealer,  he  was 
early  involved  with  the  American  Labor  Party 
when,  under  such  leaders  as  Alex  Rose  and 
Dave  Dubinsky,  it  contained  an  anti-Communist 
wing.  In  1938  he  was  the  ALP  leader  for  the 
7th  Assembly  District  of  Queens,  New  York.  In 
1944,  when  the  more  powerful  left  faction  of 
the  party  gained  control,  rejecting  Tammany 
politics,  he  joined  independents  and  other  dis¬ 
affiliated  ALP’ers  in  founding  the  Liberal  Party. 
He  speaks  feelingly  of  those  days,  and  knowl¬ 
edgeably  about  the  reasons  for  a  third  party 
movement  in  American  politics.  When  he 
stepped  out  of  the  party  to  meet  engagements  in 
radio,  he  was  already  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Queens  County  Liberal  Party  and  leader  of  his 
assembly  district  in  Queens.  He  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild. 

As  with  most  socially  minded  men,  Murdock 
cherishes  the  private  life  as  much  as  the  public. 
He  loves  reading  from  a  large  library  of  his  own, 
and  listening  to  an  extensive  collection  of  music 
on  acoustical  records.  He  enjoys  smoking  and 
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chatting  in  breaks  between  recording  sessions  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  with 
friends  like  Guy  Sorel,  Norman  Rose,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  whom  he  has  known  since  his 
days  as  a  radio  actor. 

A  reader  for  AFB  since  the  early  ’40’s,  in  20 
years  he  has  recorded  over  200  talking  books. 
His  first  was  James  Thurber’s  “My  World  and 


Kermit  Murdock — twenty  years  of  difficult  and  de¬ 
manding  solo  performances  on  talking-book  records. 


Welcome  to  It”  in  1943,  while  his  most  recent 
were  Wilkie  Collins’  “The  Moonstone”  and 
Henry  James’  “The  Portrait  of  a  Lady.”  For  him, 
talking  books  are  solo  performances,  and  there¬ 
fore  demanding  and  difficult.  For  two  hours  at 
a  clip,  the  reader  works  at  interpreting  an  author 
through  vocal  emphasis.  He  must  also  labor  at 
making  the  experience  of  the  blind  listener  com¬ 
fortable  by  producing  pleasing  tones.  Yet  de¬ 
spite  the  difficulties,  recording  talking  books  for 
the  AFB  has  absorbed  him  far  more  than  his 
work  for  TV,  which,  he  declares,  has  frequently 
involved  him  in  banalities. 

As  with  so  many  fine  actors,  nothing  in 


Kermit  Murdock’s  early  life  pointed  to  the 
theater  as  a  career.  The  Murdocks  lived  quietly 
in  suburban  Wilkinsberg,  just  outside  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  When  Kermit  was  about  school  age,  the 
family  left  Pittsburgh  to  settle  in  Brooklyn, 
where  he  had  a  happy  childhood  and  an  un¬ 
eventful  schooling.  Although  neither  of  his  par¬ 
ents  was  bookish,  they  were  delighted  by  their 
son’s  interest  in  reading  and  resolved  that  he 
would  make  an  excellent  professional  man,  a 
lawyer.  He  was  to  be  a  lawyer  only  on  the  stage. 

Harvard  followed.  Still  vague  and  uncertain 
about  his  future,  he  believed  that  eventually  he 
would  become  a  teacher.  In  his  senior  year, 
however,  he  went  downtown  to  take  in  a  per¬ 
formance  of  J.  M.  Barrie’s  “Quality  Street”  at 
the  Henry  Jewett  Boston  Repertory  Theater.  In 
the  program,  a  notice  that  tours  of  the  house 
were  being  conducted  after  performances  caught 
his  attention.  For  a  little  undergraduate  adven¬ 
ture,  he  followed  some  ladies  and  the  guide 
about  the  backstage  and  the  wings  of  the  play¬ 
house.  When  they  came  on  stage,  he  remembers 
peering  into  the  house,  where  an  usher  combed 
the  aisles  for  lost  articles.  That  view  made  a 
powerful  impression.  On  the  following  day  he 
told  his  tutor  that  he  wanted  seriously  to  begin 
a  career  in  the  theater.  He  was  advised  to  do 
graduate  work  at  Yale,  with  Professor  George 
Pierce  Baker. 

There  was  no  instruction  in  acting  as  such  at 
this  school,  although  one  could  study  the  an¬ 
cillary  arts  of  the  theater,  such  as  scene  design 
or  playwrighting.  The  old  Victorian  attitude 
that  held  actors  to  be  scandalous  and  dis¬ 
reputable  still  prevailed.  When  plays  were 
scheduled,  the  graduate  students  would  be  asked 
politely  whether  they  cared  to  participate.  When¬ 
ever  he  was  asked,  he  shied,  always  choosing  in¬ 
stead  to  work  as  stage  carpenter  for  the  produc¬ 
tions.  But  when  Professor  Baker  suggested  he 
appear  in  a  play  called  “No  More  Frontier,”  he 
felt  suddenly  delighted  and  honored.  And  be¬ 
cause  his  finished  performance  in  this  play  so 
pleased  Professor  Baker,  he  acted  in  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  at  Yale  until  his  graduation. 

In  New  York,  the  author  of  “Frontier,”  Tal¬ 


bot  Jennings,  requested  the  actor’s  services  in  a 
Provincetown  Playhouse  production  of  the  play. 
This  appearance  launched  a  career  that  ran  si¬ 
multaneously  with  the  revival  of  the  Off-Broad¬ 
way  movement.  There  followed  “Lamp  at  Mid¬ 
night,”  which  had  a  six-week  run  at  the  New 
Stages  Theater  in  1947-48,  and  “The  Man  Who 
Never  Died.”  His  performance  in  this  play 
caught  the  attention  of  “Herald  Tribune”  drama 
critic  Walter  Kerr,  who  devoted  all  but  the  first 
and  last  paragraphs  of  his  review  to  its  excel¬ 
lence.  “But,”  Kermit  Murdock  says,  “we  had 
not  caught  on.  Off-Broadway  had  come  too 
soon,  even  though  the  critics  were  impressed.” 

His  career  has  embraced  radio,  where  he  has 
performed  in  serials  like  “The  Greatest  Story 
Ever  Told,”  and  television,  where  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  character  roles  on  “The  Defenders” 
and  “The  Nurses.”  His  abilities  have  permitted 
a  wide  range  of  roles:  psychotic  murderers  (one 
was  John  Dillinger),  villainous  Nazis,  comical 
taxi  drivers,  and  parts  requiring  German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  and  French  accents.  He  has  impersonated 
Winston  Churchill,  whom  he  somewhat  resem¬ 
bles,  and  Saint  Peter. 

At  this  juncture,  Kermit  Murdock  has  already 
left  New  York  for  Hollywood — a  move  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  him  closer  to  the  TV  and  motion- 
picture  market.  Unhappily  for  talking-book 
readers,  who  have  come  to  know  him  and  regard 
him  as  a  special  friend,  the  re-location  puts  an 
end  to  all  but  occasional  recordings  at  AFB.  We 
shall  miss  him. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  se¬ 
lected  talking  books  read  by  Kermit  Murdock: 

ADVENTURE  IN  RETIREMENT  by  R.  L.  Duffus, 
6R.  868 

CELLIST  by  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  6R.  921 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS  by  Henry 
Adams,  13R.  643 

EPISODE  by  Eric  Hodgins,  6R.  549 

IF  YOU  DON’T  MIND  MY  SAYING  SO  by 

Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  10R.  866 

Call  your  Public  Library  T  ^7  T 
for  More  Information  about  Books  in  This  Issue  III 
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tv  and  radio 

THE  SEASON  BOUNTIFUL 

This  season’s  TV  promises  an  abundance  of 
entertainment  for  connoisseurs  of  quality. 

Award-winning  “Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame” 
has  scheduled  six  one-hour-and-a-half  TV 
dramas,  five  of  which  may  still  be  seen  by  read¬ 
ers  of  this  magazine  over  the  NBC  network. 
The  first,  “Eagle  in  a  Cage,”  has  already  been 
telecast  over  the  network.  Happily,  “Talking 
Book  Topics”  TV  buffs  may  tune  in  during 
November  to  catch  the  second,  a  TV  adaptation 
of  the  Jerome  Lawrence-Robert  E.  Lee  court¬ 
room  drama,  “Inherit  the  Wind.”  Hallmark’s 
version  of  the  stage  and  film  success  stars  Mel¬ 
vin  Douglas  in  the  Clarence  Darrow  role,  and 
Ed  Begley  as  his  silver-tongued  opponent,  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan.  A  play  about  the  clash 
between  old  and  new  ideas,  the  plot  concerns 
the  1925  trial  of  John  T.  Scopes,  who  taught 
Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  in  Fundamental¬ 
ist  Dayton,  Tennessee. 

About  Christmastime,  Hallmark  will  present 
a  repeat  performance  of  Gian-Carlo  Menotti’s 
opera,  “Amahl  and  the  Night  Visitors,”  a  sea¬ 
sonal  favorite.  And  sometime  in  February, 
shortly  before  Valentine’s  Day,  Melvin  Douglas 
will  reappear  as  Galileo  in  Barry  Stavis’  “Lamp 
at  Midnight.”  Others  on  hand  to  dramatize  the 
play’s  theme  of  the  grandeur  and  frailty  of  the 
human  spirit  are  Michael  Hordern,  Hurd  Hat¬ 
field,  George  Voskovec,  Kim  Hunter,  and  David 
Wayne.  Titles  for  the  two  plays  completing  the 
schedule  have  not  yet  been  announced.  Since 
times  of  showing  will  vary  from  city  to  city, 
please  check  your  local  NBC  network  station. 

Switching  to  the  CBS  network,  one  of  the 
world’s  finest  living  actors,  Sir  John  Gielgud, 
will  star  in  his  one-man  Shakespearean  pro¬ 
gram,  “Ages  of  Man.”  This  harvesting  of  drama 
and  poetry  from  Shakespeare  will  be  telecast  in 
two  parts,  each  a  one-hour  drama  special.  Here 
again  it  is  not  possible  to  give  exact  times,  since 
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broadcast  hours  vary  from  place  to  place.  So 
please  consult  your  local  CBS  network  station. 
In  its  stage  form,  this  program  was  hailed  by  the 
“New  York  Times”  as  a  “masterpiece.” 

Award-winning  “Discovery  ’65,”  the  ABC 
News  network  program  for  children  has  already 
begun  its  fourth  season.  Grown-ups  as  well  as 
youngsters  interested  in  investigating  near  and 
far  corners  of  the  world  are  invited  to  tune  in 
on  this  season’s  remaining  programs.  In  No¬ 
vember,  “Discovery  ’65”  will  be  down  in  Miami 
among  the  talking  porpoises;  in  California  in 
the  old  Gold  Rush  fields;  then  in  Utah  for 
digging  up  dinosaurs.  From  December  to 
March,  “Discovery  ’65”  will  begin  a  series  of 
13  programs  on  the  world  at  large:  the  camera 
sighting  in  on  Berlin  (to  see  how  young  Ger¬ 
mans  react  to  living  in  a  divided  city);  on 
Moscow  (to  follow  the  daily  life  of  Russian 
youngsters);  on  London  (this  show  is  titled 
“The  World  of  Charles  Dickens”);  on  Israel, 
Australia,  and  other  countries.  Times  of  show¬ 
ing  may  be  obtained  by  querying  your  local 
ABC  News  network  station.  Cleveland  Amory, 
writing  in  the  August  21,  1965  issue  of  “TV 
Guide,”  notes:  “.  .  .  even  an  average  show,  on 
this  show,  is  still,  among  children’s  shows,  tops.” 

A  bountiful  season  for  sure! 

PACEM  IN  TERRIS 

Tapes  of  the  26-program  radio  series  “Pacem 
in  Terris,”  about  modern  problems  of  world 
peace  discussed  at  a  four-day  convocation  of 
international  intellectual  and  political  leaders  in 
New  York  last  February,  are  now  available. 
The  tapes  faithfully  record  the  ideas  and  voices 
of  speakers  such  as  Vice  President  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  UN  Secretary-General  U  Thant, 
British  historian  Arnold  Toynbee,  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  and  more  than  50  other  public 
figures. 

These  26  half-hour  tapes  may  be  obtained  on 
half-track  at  334  ips  at  $5  each  by  study  groups, 
college  and  high  school  classes,  organizations, 
and  individuals.  For  further  information  write 
the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Democratic  Institu¬ 
tions,  Box  4068,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 


UTAH  STATE  LIBRARY, 
DIVISION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian: 

Guy  Schuurman 

The  history  of  the  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Utah  begins  in  1908  when  the  wife  of  Colonel 
Andrew  S.  Rowan,  the  hero  of  Elbert  Hub¬ 
bard’s  “A  Message  to  Garcia,”  interested  a  num¬ 
ber  of  influential  women  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
area  in  setting  up  a  reading  room  for  the  blind. 
Eventually  the  braille  books  they  worked  to 
collect  were  turned  over  to  the  Salt  Lake  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  where  they  had  been  housed.  Soon 
after,  when  the  Library  of  Congress  drew  up  its 
first  list  of  depositories  for  braille  books,  it 
designated  the  city  library  to  take  charge  of 
service  to  the  two  vast  Western  states  of  Utah 
and  Wyoming. 

During  the  1950’s,  the  library,  largely  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  city,  found  itself  short  of  space 
and  limited  in  budget  because  contributions 
from  the  two  states  and  allocations  from  the 
city  did  not  cover  the  growing  costs.  In  1961 
the  Utah  State  Legislature  stepped  in  and  au¬ 
thorized  incorporation  of  library  services  to  the 
blind  into  the  State  Library.  During  the  1964- 
1965  fiscal  year,  the  library  for  the  blind,  now 
called  the  Utah  State  Library,  Division  for  the 
Blind  (still  the  center  of  service  for  the  huge 
area  of  Utah  and  Wyoming),  circulated  60,499 
books  on  record,  tape,  and  in  braille  to  a  total 
of  1,388  readers. 

For  efficient  circulation  of  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals,  a  Visi-Record  Card  System  has  been 
set  up,  which  gives  for  each  reader  the  number 
of  books  he  wants  weekly,  biweekly,  monthly, 
bimonthly,  or  whatever;  his  reading  interests; 
the  periodicals  he  wants;  books  he  has  read; 

(number  of  books  he  has  out;  and  general  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  his  place  and  date  of  birth, 
education,  and  religion.  The  Visi-Record  Sys¬ 
tem  helps  solve  the  problem  of  a  limited  profes¬ 


sional  staff  in  meeting  the  diverse  needs  of  its 
many  patrons.  Titles  sent  to  the  readers  are 
carefully  selected  by  staff  members,  who  try, 
with  the  help  of  the  record  system,  to  keep  in 
mind  the  reading  interests  of  the  borrowers. 
Favorable  comments  received  have  proven  how 
much  this  service  has  been  appreciated. 


The  reading  records  of  borrowers  are  maintained  on 
Visi-Record  Cards  for  quick  and  efficient  reference. 


In  the  spring  of  1962,  a  program  of  record¬ 
ing  books  on  tape  was  planned.  Since  there 
were  no  funds  available  in  the  budget,  a  cam¬ 
paign  was  organized  to  obtain  money  to  pur¬ 
chase  recorders  and  supplies.  The  response  was 
overwhelming.  Nearly  $2,500  was  collected 
from  clubs,  patrons,  and  other  individuals.  The 
result:  a  booming  service  designed  primarily  to 
help  legally  blind  students  who  need  tape  re¬ 
cordings  of  textbooks.  Tape-recorded  books 
also  supplement  the  talking-book  collection. 
Patrons  having  access  to  tape  players  may  re¬ 
quest  tape-recordings  of  specific  titles,  if  these 
are  not  available  in  talking-book  form.  Since 
last  year,  the  library  has  acquired  an  Ampex 
duplicator  that  can  make  from  one  to  three 
copies  of  1800-foot  reels  in  15  minutes. 

Three  properly  equipped  soundproof  record¬ 
ing  rooms  and  scores  of  volunteer  readers  have 
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Tape-recorded  books,  supplementing  the  talking-book 
collection,  are  duplicated  on  this  Ampex  equipment. 


tape  volunteers 

ZETA  PHI  ETA 

Mrs.  Louise  Mead,  National  Activities 
Chairman 

“Tape  recording  for  the  blind  is  a  natural,  al¬ 
most  made-to-order,  project  for  an  organization 
composed  of  speech  graduates,”  says  one  of  the 
active  alumnae  of  Zeta  Phi  Eta,  the  oldest  na¬ 
tional  speech  sorority  in  the  country.  Thus, 
when  the  Library  of  Congress  launched  its  tape 
program  in  1960,  the  venture  held  a  special  at¬ 
traction  for  this  group  of  talented  women. 

Since  most  of  the  members  who  are  still  in 
college  find  time  at  a  premium,  the  tape  pro¬ 
gram  participants  are  primarily  alumnae.  Their 
fourteen  chapters  are  now  energetically  taping, 
and  nine  more  have  been  processing  voice  tests. 


made  it  possible  to  keep  up  with  the  needs  of 
the  patrons.  A  fourth  soundproof  recording 
room  is  shortly  to  be  completed  and  equipped. 

Another  form  of  reading  material,  large- 
print  books,  is  now  being  stocked.  It  is  expected 
that  these  volumes,  now  ready  to  be  loaned  to 
the  partially  sighted  in  the  area,  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  library  of  large-print  books. 

The  library  owes  much  to  the  special  con¬ 
tribution  of  Mrs.  Doris  C.  Whittier,  former  cir¬ 
culation  librarian,  now  retired,  who  started  as  a 
volunteer  reader  in  the  reading  room  in  1934. 
Mrs.  Whittier  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Martha  R. 
Stewart,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
with  1 1  years  of  professional  library  experience. 
With  the  Division  for  the  Blind  since  last  sum¬ 
mer,  she  has  already  become  acquainted  with 
the  special  needs  of  over  1,000  readers.  Chief 
Librarian  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  is  Guy 
Schuurman,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Utah  and  the  School  of  Library  Science,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Washington,  who  came  to  the  library 
in  1961. 
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for  teens  and  adults 

WIT  AND  HUMOR 

Since  reading  for  pleasure  still  remains,  thank 
goodness,  a  respectable  motive  for  riffling 
through  the  pages  of  a  book,  we  offer,  without 
any  other  justification  or  apology,  the  following 
cornucopia  of  light  fare  for  teens  and  adults  on 
talking-book  records  available  at  your  regional 
library: 

ARCHY  AND  MEHITABEL  by  Don  Marquis, 
2R.  192 

A  cockroach  and  a  cat,  teaming  up,  make 
hilarious  comments  on  life. 

THE  BENCHLEY  ROUNDUP  by  Robert  C. 
Benchley,  7R.  579 

Articles  ranging  from  parody  to  satire,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  humorist’s  son. 

BERTIE  WOOSTER  SEES  IT  THROUGH  by  P. 

G.  Wodehouse,  4R.  196 
His  narrow  escape  from  marriage. 


At 


6 


They  have  set  their  goal  for  this  year  at  300 
books.  Although  the  number  sounds  staggering, 
the  enthusiasm  of  these  women  makes  it  likely 
that  they  shall  realize  their  goal.  Their  project 
was  given  a  great  fillip  recently  by  the  gift  of  50 
Wollensak  “524”  tape  recorders  by  the  3M 
Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

The  members,  many  of  whom  are  actively 
engaged  in  speech  education,  theater,  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  and  television,  are  trained  profes¬ 
sionals,  well-equipped  to  read  effectively  for 
blind  listeners.  The  women  feel  that  recording 
for  the  blind  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  speech  training  and  ability,  whether  they 
are  working  actively  in  some  phase  of  the  speech 
field  or  taking  care  of  home  and  families.  “In 
fact,”  explains  Mrs.  Louise  Mead,  National  Ac¬ 
tivities  Chairman  and  taping  program  director, 
“it  is  such  a  privilege  to  be  a  part  of  the  program 


EVERYONE  BUT  THEE  AND  ME  by  Ogden 
Nash,  2R.  192 

Humorous  verse  made  funnier  by  whimsical 
rhyming. 

GOOD  MORNING,  MISS  DOVE  by  Frances  G. 
Patton,  7R. 

An  amusing  and  moving  story  about  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  small  town  school  teacher  on  her 
students. 

I  CAPTURE  THE  CASTLE  by  Dodie  Smith, 
14R. 

Two  American  bachelors  profoundly  affect  an 
eccentric  family  living  in  a  ruined  English 
castle. 

BIFFEN’S  MILLIONS  by  P.  G.  Wodehouse,  4R. 

644 

Christopher  schemes  to  become  his  god¬ 
father’s  heir. 

CHEAPER  BY  THE  DOZEN  by  Frank  B.  Gil- 
breth,  Jr.  and  Ernestine  M.  Carey,  4R.  300 
The  madcap  adventures  of  a  family  of  12  chil¬ 
dren. 


that  I  always  feel  embarrassed  when  people  tell 
me  how  wonderful  it  is  of  us  to  do  this  work.” 

Mrs.  Mead  does  think  the  accomplishment 
unusual,  but  not  for  the  reasons  one  expects. 
To  read  is  easy;  these  women  love  it.  But  not  the 
handling  of  tape  equipment.  It  appears  that 
many  artistic  women  are  wary  of  machinery.  To 
train  each  Zeta  to  handle  a  recorder  with  dex¬ 
terity  and  skill  takes  three  one-hour  sessions. 
“Even  then  she  doesn’t  quite  trust  it  not  to  snap 
at  her  when  she  reaches  for  a  switch.” 

Although,  as  a  whole,  the  Zetas  believe  they 
deserve  credit  for  mastering  the  use  of  their 
tape  recorders,  and  not  for  the  time  they  spend 
preparing  and  taping  books,  their  listeners 
know  better.  In  their  willingness  and  determi¬ 
nation  to  provide  blind  readers  with  excellent 
recordings,  the  group  has  earned  special  thanks 
from  everyone  involved  in  the  tape  program. 


MAMA’S  BANK  ACCOUNT  by  Kathryn  Forbes, 
3R.  542 

Cheerful  sketches  of  a  Norwegian-American 
family. 

THE  MOUSE  ON  THE  MOON  by  Leonard 
Wibberley,  4R.  193 

The  tiny  Duchy  of  Grand  Fenwick  claims  the 
moon,  almost  without  trying. 

MY  LIFE  AND  HARD  TIMES  by  James  Thur- 
ber,  2R.  443 

Humorous  episodes  from  the  author’s  youth. 

STIFF  UPPER  LIP,  JEEVES  by  P.  G.  Wode¬ 
house,  4R.  196 

Bertie  meddles  in  romance,  but  Jeeves  saves 
the  day. 

THE  WALLFLOWER  SEASON  by  Jeannette 
Bruce,  8R. 

Four  self-conscious  working  girls  campaign 
to  become  popular. 
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Queen  Victoria:  Born  to  Succeed  916 

by  Elizabeth  Longford.  Read  by  Alan  Haines, 
18R.  Reviewed  by  J.  H.  Plumb 

.  .  .  This  lengthy,  detailed  life  of  Victoria  is 
easily  the  best  that  has  yet  appeared;  it  is  won¬ 
derfully  readable.  Victoria  kept  a  frank,  ec¬ 
static,  highly  emotional  journal  for  most  of  her 
long  life  and  Lady  Longford,  author  of  “Jame¬ 
son’s  Raid,”  has  used  it  skillfully  to  build  up  an 
astounding  portrait  which  leaves  nothing  out. 
At  least  Victoria  is  presented  as  she  was.  The 
narrative  goes  at  a  cracking  pace — some  of  the 
subordinate  characters  are  well  drawn,  particu¬ 
larly  Melbourne,  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone; 
oddly  enough,  Lady  Longford  fails  where  suc¬ 
cess  would  seem  to  be  easiest — in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  Queen  Victoria  and  Disraeli. 

Politically  speaking,  Victoria  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  for  Disraeli  all  of  her  life.  In  spite  of  think¬ 
ing  herself  a  Whig,  she  had  always  been  drawn 
to  the  outmoded  concepts  of  monarchy:  at  heart 
she  was  a  Stuart  rather  than  a  Hanoverian,  and 
Disraeli  pandered  to  her  longing  for  the  taw¬ 
drier  aspects  of  sovereignty.  .  .  .  For  her,  the 
antiquated  hierarchies  of  Europe  were  sacred: 
the  work  of  God  not  man. 

By  her  blind  conservatism — deep,  instinctive, 
unthinking — Victoria  helped  to  polarize  and 
sustain  all  that  was  out-moded  in  British  life. 
The  Court  remained  narrow  and  inbred,  its 
interests  familial  or  parochial,  its  manners  in¬ 
tensely  snobbish,  and  its  culture  philistine.  And 
yet  at  this  time  Britain  led  the  world  in  indus¬ 
trial  advance;  the  country  needed  a  leadership 
from  its  upper  class:  a  welcome  for — not  a 
hatred  of — greater  measures  of  social  equality. 
Full  democracy  not  only  of  votes  but  of  the 
spirit  is  a  requisite  of  industrial  society:  the 
British  obtained  the  former  with  the  utmost  dif¬ 
ficulty,  but  were  denied  the  latter.  So  long  as  the 
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people  waved  and  cheered  but  neither  read  nor 
thought,  they  received  Victoria’s  warm-hearted 
benediction.  But  at  the  first  stirring  of  political 
consciousness  they  became  “horrid,  beastly 
radicals.” 

When  one  puts  this  long  and  absorbing  book 
down,  one  feels  how  preposterous  this  mon¬ 
archy  was  .  .  . 

©  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


Journal  of  a  Soul  912 

by  Pope  John  XXIII.  Translated  by  Dorothy 
White.  Read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  13R.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Morris  L.  West 

“Journal  of  a  Soul”  is  an  arrangement  of  private 
papers  .  .  .  written  by  Pope  John  XXIII  over  a 
period  of  70  years.  . .  . 

The  classic  language  of  piety  in  which  the 
journals  are  written  will  recommend  itself  im¬ 
mediately  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it. 
To  others,  unfamiliar  with  the  idiom  of  spiritual 
experience,  it  may  prove  a  momentary  barrier 
to  understanding  and  sympathy  with  this  very 
human  and  very  godly  man. 

First,  the  nature  of  the  collection  must  be 
understood.  The  journal  is  not  truly  a  journal. 
...  It  presents  no  pictures  of  the  times.  It  makes 
no  pattern  of  the  public  life  of  Angelo  Roncalli. 
It  is  exactly  what  it  purports  to  be:  the  private, 
periodic  self-communion  of  a  simple  but  singular 
spirit,  a  record  of  the  preoccupations  of  a  pastor 
with  his  own  spiritual  well-being  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  growth  in  the  classic  way  of  perfection. 
Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  work;  not 
the  simplicity  of  an  undeveloped  man,  but  the 
oneness  of  a  great  spirit,  understanding  its  de¬ 
pendence  upon  its  Maker,  its  true  relationship 
to  its  companions  in  the  human  pilgrimage,  and 
its  place  in  the  order  of  creation.  In  the  light  of 
this  simplicity  the  “piety”  of  John  XXIII  takes 
on  its  true  meaning  of  “dutifulness”  in  all  rela¬ 
tionships,  human  and  divine. 


John  XXIII  was  a  serene  man.  There  are  in 
these  pages  none  of  the  complex  agonies  of  a 
mystic  like  John  of  the  Cross  or  the  Cure  d’Ars. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  the  evidence  of  a  con¬ 
trolled  and  disciplined  growth  towards  personal 
perfection  in  the  successive  olfices  to  which  he 
was  called.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that 
this  book  will  prove  of  great  importance  to  the 
folk  of  the  20th  century  who,  grappling  with 
the  complexities  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  kind 
of  civilization,  can  retain  their  sanity  and  their 
hope  only  if  they  found  their  mental  life  on  a 
simple,  daily  dutifulness  to  themselves  and 
others. . . . 

From  Book  Week,  (c)  1965,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 


We  Are  Not  Alone  884 

by  Walter  Sullivan.  Read  by  Robert  Donley, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  Willy  Ley 

.  .  .  Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  telescope 
early  in  the  17th  century,  astronomers  did  not 
hesitate  to  speak  about  life  on  other  worlds. 
Johannes  Kepler  .  .  .  speculated  on  the  shape  of 
the  creatures  that  inhabited  our  moon.  .  .  .  The 
period  from  1880  to  about  1910  was  full  of 
speculations  about  the  engineering  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  Martians. . . . 

Originally,  it  was  believed  that  the  sun  and 
its  planets  had  condensed  from  a  rotating  neb¬ 
ula.  But  if  this  was  the  case,  the  other  stars,  be¬ 
ing  suns  like  our  sun,  were  likely  to  have  planets 
too.  The  theory  has  a  certain  weakness  which 
could  not  be  explained,  and  a  number  of  astro¬ 
physicists  began  to  look  for  a  different  origin  of 
the  solar  system,  the  existence  of  which  was 
theoretically  impossible  but  could  not  be  denied. 

T.  C.  Chamberlin  and  F.  R.  Moulton  (both 
of  the  University  of  Chicago)  suggested  that 
another  star  had  closely  approached  the  sun  and 
pulled  out  the  matter  that  produced  the  planets. 
Sir  James  Jeans  and  Sir  Harold  Jeffreys  in  Eng¬ 
land  introduced  additional  complications,  lead¬ 


ing  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  solar  system  must  be  such  a  rare  event 
that  ours  is  likely  to  be  the  only  one.  As  Mr. 
Sullivan  puts  it:  “Such  ideas  linger  in  the  older 
textbooks.  They  were  welcome  to  those  who 
took  pride  in  the  thought  that  we  are  unique.” 

During  World  War  II  .  .  .  scientists  ...  re¬ 
turned  to  the  idea  of  a  non-catastrophic  origin 
of  the  planets,  and  the  follow-up  in  logic  that 
the  number  of  planets  in  our  galaxy  must  be 
enormous.  .  .  .  “If  planetary  systems  are  indeed 
extremely  abundant,  one  might  conclude  with 
equal  conviction  that  man  is  not  alone — that  his 
equivalents  may  occupy  hundreds  or  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  bodies  within  our  galaxy.”.  . . 

If  life  is  abundant,  it  must  have  led  to  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  in  a  number  of  cases.  But  where 
are  they?  How  could  we  get  in  touch  with  them 
— or  they  with  us?  And,  after  we  are  in  touch, 
can  we  communicate?  . . . 

If  you  have  the  faintest  interest  in  such  prob¬ 
lems,  read  this  fascinating  book.  Better:  read  it 
twice.  It  will  supply  you  with  background  for 
things  to  come. 

(C)  1964  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


The  Legend  of  the  Seventh  Virgin  859 

by  Victoria  Holt.  Read  by  Dale  Carter,  8R.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Anthony  Boucher 

Most  scholarly  historians  of  the  mystery  novel 
have  been  male;  and  their  works  make  little 
mention  of  the  grand  tradition  of  the  neo- 
Gothic  suspense-romance.  Eventually  I  look  for 
some  female  scholar  (perhaps  Lenore  Glen  Of- 
ford)  to  elucidate  for  us  the  history  of  this 
genre,  from  the  Brontes  through  such  Victor¬ 
ians  as  M.  E.  Braddon  to  Daphne  du  Maurier 
and  so  on  to  Mary  Stewart  and  Victoria  Holt, 
today’s  reigning  queens.  Holt  is  rumored  to  be 
a  long-established  writer  of  serious  historical 
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novels,  who  turned  to  this  more  romantic  field 
in  1960  with  the  instantly  successful  “Mistress 
of  Mellyn”;  she  now  offers  her  longest,  most 
original  and  most  satisfactory  novel  in  “The 
Legend  of  the  Seventh  Virgin.” 

Kerensa  Carlee  was  an  illiterate  cottage  girl, 
in  Cornwall  around  the  1830’s,  who  began  even 
before  her  teens  to  dream  of  the  day  when  she 
would  be  mistress  of  the  grand  mansion  of  St. 
Larnston  Abbas.  Her  beauty,  her  indomitable 
drive  and  the  wisdom  of  the  white  witch  who 
was  her  grandmother  combine  to  lift  her  to  this 
pinnacle — where  she  learns  that  her  problems 
are  only  beginning.  Kerensa’s  story  embraces 
a  number  of  factors:  ancestral  legends  and 
curses,  the  fortunes  of  Cornish  tin  mining, 
heady  passions  that  lead  to  more  than  one 
violent  death.  The  cast  is  a  vivid  one  (the  fe¬ 
male  cast,  that  is;  the  men  are  less  memorable) ; 
the  Cornish  background  is  even  more  colorful 
than  in  earlier  Holt  novels;  and  Kerensa  her¬ 
self,  shrewd  yet  passionate,  loving  yet  hard,  is 
a  genuine  creation.  It  does  not  take  her  grand¬ 
mother’s  fatidic  skills  to  prophesy  another  book¬ 
sellers’  bonanza,  plus  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
for  readers  unconcerned  with  such  ratings.  .  .  . 

(C)  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 

Cellist  921 

by  Gregor  Piatigorsky.  Read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  6R.  Reviewed  by  Joseph  Wechsberg 

The  memoirs  of  Gregor  Piatigorsky  begin  in  the 
great  Russian  tradition  in  deceptively  bucolic 
style:  “Ekaterinoslav  (now  Dnepropetrovsk) 
had  a  mild  climate,  but  the  air  in  the  steppe 
seldom  stood  still.”  The  air  never  stands  still  in 
Piatigorsky’s  wonderful  world. 

Before  he  is  14  or  thereabouts — he  is  as  non¬ 
chalant  as  a  woman  about  dates — he  lives 
through  a  program;  practices  the  cello  at  four  in 
the  morning  “with  the  soundless  system  I  de- 
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vised — my  fingers  on  the  fingerboard  and  the 
bow  in  the  air”;  gets  seduced  by  Vera,  a  young 
lady  in  an  establishment  euphemistically  called 
“nightclub.”  ...  He  plays  in  a  silent  movie 
house;  always  loses  his  job  because  he  doesn’t 
behave  .  .  .  ;  almost  freezes  to  death;  appears 
with  Chaliapin;  becomes  first  cellist  of  the 
Bolshoi  orchestra,  where  he  receives  a  child’s 
food-ration  card  and  is  called  “the  chocolate 
baby.”  This  gives  you  an  idea.  .  .  . 

Like  many  Jewish  musicians  from  Eastern 
Europe  he  emigrated  in  stages,  from  Russia  to 
Poland  to  Germany  to  America.  His  book  is 
the  chronicle  of  a  rich  musical  life,  written  by  a 
man  with  a  great  gusto  for  cellos  and  women, 
food  and  music,  good  talk  and  good  wine.  A 
very  perceptive  man.  .  .  . 

Young  Piatigorsky  played  for  Casals,  very 
badly,  and  was  astonished  when  Casals  ap¬ 
plauded.  Years  later  Casals  explained  to  Piati¬ 
gorsky  that  he’d  done  good  things,  a  fine  finger¬ 
ing  here,  an  unexpected  up-bow  there.  “Leave 
it  to  the  ignorant  and  stupid  who  judge  by 
counting  only  the  faults,”  said  Casals.  “I  can  be 
grateful  for  even  one  wonderful  phrase.”  And 
there  is  the  Toscanini  story — when  Maestro 
tortured  himself  and  soloist  Piatigorsky  shortly 
before  a  concert  by  repeating,  “You  are  no 
good,  I  am  no  good,”  and  then,  walking  onstage 
with  his  soloist,  by  that  time  a  nervous  wreck, 
said,  “We  are  no  good,  but  others  are  worse. 
Come  on,  caro,  let’s  go.”  .  .  . 

He  came  to  America  in  1929,  and  since  then 
he’s  made  music  with  practically  every  great 
musician,  and  the  book  is  a  pretty  complete  roll 
call  of  music  and  musicians  of  this  era.  Piati¬ 
gorsky  writes  intelligently  about  conductors  . . . 
accompanists,  stage  fright.  I  wish  he’d  written 
more  about  his  art;  when  a  man  does  so  well 
what  he  does,  he  could  tell  us  a  lot  about  the 
way  he  does  it.  But  let’s  not  be  stupid  and  judge 
“by  counting  only  the  faults.”  The  “life  story” 
ends  with  the  author  falling  asleep  somewhere 
“at  the  age  of  35  or  so,”  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  Volume  II  some  day.  .  .  . 

(C)  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


m  brief- 

NATIONAL  CHILDREN’S  BOOK  WEEK 

Sing  out  for  books, 

The  paper  bread 
That  feeds  the  hungers 
In  the  head. . . . 

Nibble  a  mystery, 

Swallow  a  star, 

Sip  honeysong 
Wherever  you  are. 

Drink  of  adventure, 

Gobble  the  past — 

Now’s  the  time 
And  it  goes  so  fast. 

Taste  of  tomorrow, 

Slice  science  thin 
The  better  to  savor 
The  world  we’re  in. 

Salt  the  villain, 

Pepper  the  fakes, 

Chew  the  poets, 

Fork  the  rakes. 

Relish  words, 

They’ve  much  to  tell. 

Feast  on  the  earth 
Where  heroes  fell. . . . 

Sing  Out  for  Books! 

©  1965  by  Mary  O’Neill 


Poster  by  Ezra  Jack  Keats  for  The  Children’s  Book  Council 


The  week  of  October  3 1  to  November  6  is  likely 
to  be  a  vocal  one  as  young  people  in  all  50  states 
“Sing  Out  for  Books”  and  voice  their  enthusiasm 
for  reading.  The  occasion  for  this  festivity  will 
be  the  47th  annual  observance  of  National 
Children’s  Book  Week,  an  annual  celebration 
highlighting  the  enjoyment  to  be  found  in  good 
books. 


TWO  NEW  RECORDED  MAGAZINES 


“The  Virginia  Cavalcade,”  a  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  quarterly  by  the  Virginia  State  Library; 
is  now  being  recorded  on  tape  by  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion  chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of 
America.  The  summer  1965  issue  is  now  avail¬ 
able  and  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Virginia 
State  Library  for  the  Blind,  3003  Parkwood 
Avenue,  Richmond,  Virginia  23221.  The  mag¬ 
azine  contains  interesting  articles  on  little  known 
events  in  Virginia  history. 


The  magazine  “Presbyterian  Life”  is  now  be¬ 
ing  published  in  a  talking-book  edition.  Record 
sets,  which  began  with  the  September  1,  1965 
issue,  come  out  the  first  and  15th  of  each  month. 
They  are  produced  and  mailed  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky.  Subscriptions 
are  $30  a  year. 
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talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 

<  THE  AMERICAN  WEST 

GREAT  AMERICAN  CATTLE  TRAILS  927 
by  Harry  Sinclair  Drago,  read  by  Bucky  Koz- 
low,  7R.  AFB 

An  experienced  author  portrays  with  gusto 
and  familiarity  the  people  and  events  asso¬ 
ciated  with  various  trails,  particularly  the 
Chisholm  and  other  routes  of  the  middle  and 
late  19th  century.  In  addition  to  separating 
myth  from  fact,  it  is  entertaining  reading  for 
devotees  of  the  old  West. 

HEROES  WITHOUT  GLORY  897 

by  Jack  Warner  Schaefer,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 
7R.  AFB. 

The  author  of  “Shane"  has  produced  ten 
brisk  sketches  of  some  forgotten  heroes  of 
the  Old  West  whom  he  considers  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  the  famous  badmen.  The  subjects 
include  a  Shoshone  chief,  an  Indian  agent, 
and  a  Colorado  pioneer  doctor,  among  others. 

ONE  MAN’S  MONTANA;  an  Informal  Portrait 
of  a  State  832 

by  John  K.  Hutchens,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  5R. 
APH. 

As  a  boy  the  author  lived  in  Montana  and 
heard  old-timers  tell  of  Custer’s  last  stand, 
Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perce,  Calamity  Jane, 
cowboy  painter  Charles  Russell,  and  various 
aspects  of  the  State’s  colorful  history.  His 
narrative  has  a  freshness  of  style  and  per¬ 
spective,  in  addition  to  a  genuine  feeling  for 
the  frontier  era. 
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RANCH  WIFE  833 

by  Jo  Jeffers,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales,  5R. 
APH 

A  tenderfoot,  the  author  married  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Cooney  Ranch,  a  big  spread  in  Hopi 
country  in  northern  Arizona.  Her  engaging 
reminiscences  describe  the  work  of  the  cow¬ 
boys,  with  a  full  description  of  a  roundup,  the 
various  people  and  animals  she  knows  and 
loves,  and  the  wild,  desolate,  beautiful  land¬ 
scape. 

REAPERS  OF  THE  DUST  915 

by  Lois  Phillips  Hudson,  read  by  Mary  Jane 
Higby,  4R.  AFB 

Appealing  reminiscences  of  the  author’s  early 
life  in  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota  and,  when 
the  dust  storms  drove  them  West,  the  family’s 
existence  as  migrant  pickers  near  Seattle.  De¬ 
spite  drought,  depression,  changing  schools, 
and  the  other  uncertainties  of  life,  the  child 
was  not  without  hope  or  security,  and  the 
tone  of  the  writing  is  nostalgic. 

<  ART  AND  POETRY 

A  PICTURE  IS  A  PICTURE  880 

by  William  Garland  Rogers,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
4R.  AFB 

Knowledge,  integrity,  and  simplicity  charac¬ 
terize  this  little  introduction  to  modern  art. 
Briefly  but  carefully,  it  describes  the  essen¬ 
tials  and  the  influential  artists  of  the  major 
movements,  from  Post-impressionism  to  Ab¬ 
stract  Expressionism.  This  is  the  simplest  au¬ 
thoritative  work  on  the  subject. 

POEMS  930 

by  John  Keats,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
2R.  AFB 

Keats’  most  attractive  poems  are  arranged 
to  show  his  development,  and  excerpts  from 
his  letters  are  interpolated  where  they  are 
pertinent.  The  compiler  has  contributed  an 
essay  on  John  Keats  and  his  poetry.  (In  the 
same  container:  Selections  from  the  Poetry 
of  Shelley  and  Byron.) 


SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  SHEL¬ 
LEY  AND  BYRON  930 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby  and  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  1R.  AFB 

Favorite  songs  and  lyrics  of  these  romantic 
poets.  (In  the  same  container:  Poems  by  John 
Keats.) 

<  AUTOMOBILE  RACING 

FIRST  AND  FASTEST;  a  Collection  of  Accounts 
of  the  World’s  Greatest  Auto  Races  891 
Edited  by  Richard  Alexander  Hough,  read  by 
Art  Metzler,  4R.  APH 

These  reports,  by  observers  or  participants  of 
record-breaking  auto  races  from  1903  to 
1963,  provide  an  overview  of  major  changes 
in  machines  and  techniques.  The  editor  lists 
the  cars  and  contestants  in  each  race  and  dis¬ 
cusses  the  development  of  each  type  of  com¬ 
petition,  with  its  contribution  to  racing  in  gen¬ 
eral.  (In  the  same  container:  Men  of  Thunder 
by  William  F.  Nolan.) 

MEN  OF  THUNDER;  Fabled  Daredevils  of 
Motor  Sport  891 

by  William  F.  Nolan,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
5R.  APH 

The  profiles  of  famous  daredevil  drivers  cover 
the  entire  history  of  automobile  racing.  The 
emphasis  is  on  succinctly  presented  bio¬ 
graphical  information,  rather  than  on  techni¬ 
cal  data,  and  there  are  exciting  accounts  of 
races  lost  and  won.  Lists  of  outstanding 
drivers  and  champions  round  out  the  book. 
(In  the  same  container:  First  and  Fastest  by 
Richard  A.  Hough.) 

<  HISTORY 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HAWAII  936 

by  Hoffman  Reynolds  Hays,  read  by  Stanley 
Wheater,  3R.  APH 

Beginning  with  Cook’s  discovery  of  the  en¬ 
chanted  islands  in  1778,  this  brief,  informa¬ 
tive  history  ends  with  the  death  of  Queen 
Liliuokalani  in  1917.  The  chief  emphasis  is 
upon  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  the  role  of  outside  influences.  For  high- 
school  and  older  readers. 


MOGULS  AND  IRON  MEN;  the  Story  of  the 
First  Transcontinental  Railroad  876 
by  James  McCague,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
12R.  AFB 

The  story  of  the  building  and  joining  of  the 
Central  Pacific  and  Union  Pacific  Railroads 
has  been  told  before,  but  this  account,  care¬ 
ful,  objective,  and  technically  precise,  is  al¬ 
ways  clear  and  often  truly  exciting.  Both  rail¬ 
road  buff  and  student  of  history  will  find  it 
thoroughly  satisfying. 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA;  the  Great  Alaskan  Ven¬ 
ture,  1741-1867  883 

by  Hector  Chevigny,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
7R.  AFB 

The  early,  and  generally  neglected,  history  of 
our  49th  State  covers  the  years  from  1741  to 
1867,  when  it  was  a  Russian  colony.  Inform¬ 
ative  and  factually  sound,  this  very  readable 
account  is  written  by  a  storyteller  with  per¬ 
spective. 

<  IMPORTANT  PEOPLE 

CELLIST  921 

by  Gregor  Piatigorsky,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  6R.  AFB 

One  of  today’s  leading  performers  writes  of 
his  life  until  the  age  of  thirty-five — childhood 
in  a  Russian  ghetto,  self-support  from  an  early 
age,  emigration  to  Poland,  then  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  finally  to  America.  The  pages  of 
his  book  are  studded  with  anecdotes  of  fam¬ 
ous  musicians,  as  well  as  with  accounts  of 
his  own  amusing  mishaps.  This  is  a  diverting 
chronicle  of  a  rich  musical  life. 

THE  LAST  LOUD  ROAR  886 

by  Robert  Cousy,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  5R. 
APH 

A  fabulous  member  of  the  Boston  Celtics 
basketball  team  looks  back  over  his  career. 
Though  not  considered  big  enough  or  fast 
enough  to  make  the  grade,  Cousy  succeeded 
by  means  of  brains,  devotion,  and  character. 
His  story  is  told  both  candidly  and  modestly, 
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and  there  is  a  wealth  of  information  on  bas¬ 
ketball. 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  RED  AND  GREEN  EYES 

903 

by  Henry  A.  Barnes,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
5R.  AFB 

The  author,  traffic  commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  invented  the  “Barnes  dance,"  which 
stops  all  vehicles  at  an  intersection  and  allows 
pedestrians  to  cross  in  any  direction;  but  this 
was  incidental  to  his  purpose  of  facilitating 
wheeled  traffic.  In  breezy  style,  with  many 
entertaining  and  irreverent  anecdotes,  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  progress  in  jobs  from  Flint  to 
Denver,  to  Baltimore,  to  New  York  City. 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  BORN  TO  SUCCEED  916 
by  Elizabeth  Longford,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
18R.  in  2  containers.  AFB 

A  lengthy,  detailed  life  of  the  British  queen 
who  gave  her  name  to  an  age.  The  best  that 
has  yet  appeared,  founded  on  her  journal,  it 
is  wonderfully  readable  and  shows  her  as  she 
was,  warts  and  all. 

<  IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS 

ADVENTURE  IN  RETIREMENT  868 

by  Robert  Luther  Duffus,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  6R.  AFB 

After  many  years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
“New  York  Times,"  the  author  at  seventy 
closed  his  desk  and  set  out  with  his  wife  on 
a  world  tour.  In  no  sense  a  how-to-do-it,  his 
book  is  composed  of  contemplative,  unortho¬ 
dox  comment  on  various  aspects,  large  and 
small,  of  life  in  foreign  countries.  His  affirma¬ 
tive  philosophy  is  not  obscured  by  a  light, 
entertaining  style. 

JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  912 

by  Pope  John  XXIII,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
13R.  AFB 

The  title  accurately  describes  this  detailed 
journal,  kept  from  1895  to  1962,  the  year 
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before  Pope  John  died.  It  is  not  a  diary  of 
external  events  but  an  account  of  his  inner 
life,  with  its  stress  on  self-examination,  and 
it  clearly  shows  his  humanity,  generosity,  and 
goodwill  toward  mankind.  It  is  indispensable 
for  understanding  the  mind  which  initiated 
the  process  of  bringing  the  Catholic  Church 
up  to  date. 

LIVING  BY  FAITH  896 

by  Faith  Baldwin,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R. 
APH 

Like  a  long,  friendly  visit  with  an  entertaining 
elderly  person  who  has  developed  a  strong 
philosophy  of  life.  Following  the  seasons  from 
November  to  November,  the  author  chats  of 
her  life  in  the  country,  her  lovely  old  farm 
house,  her  friends  and  relatives,  and  her  var¬ 
ious  interests. 

OTHER  PEOPLE’S  HOUSES  925 

by  Lore  Groszmann  Segal,  read  by  Susan 
Douglas,  8R.  AFB 

The  author  recalls  her  life  from  the  age  of  ten, 
when  her  Jewish  family  left  Vienna  for  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  a  story  of  constant  changes,  ad¬ 
justing  to  new  people  and  circumstances, 
strange  customs  and  foreign  tongues,  but 
courage,  endurance,  and  humor  brought  her 
through. 

THE  VOICE  OF  SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
by  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  9R.  AFB  928 

Taken  from  a  London  Records  album,  these 
selected  letters  and  memoirs  are  recorded 
in  Churchill's  own  voice. 

<  SCIENCE 

WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE  884 

by  Walter  Sullivan,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  8R. 
AFB 

The  science  editor  of  the  “New  York  Times” 
writes  authoritatively  on  theories  of  life  in 
outer  space.  He  gives  the  scientific  reasons 
for  believing  in  such  a  possibility,  and  dwells 
on  means  of  communication  between  stellar 
beings  and  man.  This  is  an  animated  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  always  intriguing  subject. 


WILD  HERITAGE  901 

by  Sally  Carrighar,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  6R. 
AFB 

A  noted  observer  of  animal  life  amasses  evi¬ 
dence  for  her  belief  that  almost  all  aspects  of 
animal  behavior  have  some  reference  to  prob¬ 
lems  in  human  behavior.  The  observations 
are  as  absorbing  as  in  Miss  Carrighar’s  earlier 
books. 

WORLDS  WITHOUT  END;  a  Reflection  on 
Planets,  Life,  and  Time  885 

by  Norman  John  Berrill,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  5R.  AFB 

A  zoology  professor  sets  forth  the  problems 
and  challenges  that  will  face  man  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  exist  beyond  the  protective  air-and- 
water  envelope  of  the  earth.  The  lucid,  non¬ 
technical  presentation  and  fluid  style  will 
appeal  to  the  layman,  particularly  in  its  re¬ 
capture  of  the  "sense  of  wonder"  so  long 
missing  from  human  experience. 

FICTION 

THE  BRIGHT  FEATHERS  890 

by  John  H.  Culp,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  7R.  AFB 

Three  lively  young  cowboys,  who  have  been 
to  Kansas  with  a  cattle  drive,  start  back  to 
Texas  by  train.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
sequence  of  adventures  and  difficulties  in 
which  a  goat  named  Leviticus  plays  a  large 
part;  in  addition,  there  is  a  good  view  of  the 
real  frontier  and  of  Indians  who  are  the  worse 
for  being  civilized. 

EMERGENCY  IN  THE  PYRENEES  926 

by  Ann  Bridge,  pseud.,  read  by  Frederick 
Rolf,  7R.  AFB 

The  irrepressible  Julia  Probyn,  now  married 
to  Colonel  Jamieson,  waits  out  the  last  part 
of  her  pregnancy  in  an  isolated  house  with 
few  conveniences.  But,  aided  by  her  former 
pupil,  the  Portuguese  countess,  and  the  lively 
Heriot  boys,  as  well  as  Colin  and  a  local 
mystery  man,  she  copes  with  everything, 
even  a  premature  confinement.  Pleasant  di¬ 
version  for  the  distaff  side. 


FRIDAY  THE  RABBI  SLEPT  LATE  906 

by  Harry  Kemelman,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
5R.  AFB 

A  mystery  story  which  is  decidedly  out  of  the 
ordinary.  The  unassuming  young  rabbi  is  so 
well  versed  in  the  Talmud  that  he  is  able  to 
reason  out  the  cause  and  method  of  a  mur¬ 
der,  and  the  murderer's  identity.  His  thought 
processes  are  intriguing,  and  his  personality 
is  heart  warming.  (In  the  same  container:  In 
the  Heat  of  the  Night  by  John  D.  Ball.) 

THE  GIRL  FROM  FORT  WICKED  888 

by  Dee  Alexander  Brown,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  5R.  APH 

The  young  lady  of  the  title  is  one  of  the  nine 
daughters  of  a  discouraged  wagoner,  who 
trades  her  for  a  barrel  of  flour.  Young  Cap¬ 
tain  Westcott,  who  saw  his  fiancee  scalped, 
can't  help  getting  involved  with  Julie,  espe¬ 
cially  since  she  knows  where  a  missing  pay¬ 
roll  is  hidden.  Altogether,  this  is  a  lively  and 
enjoyable  Western.  (In  the  same  container: 
The  Hottest  Fourth  of  July  in  Hangtree  County 
by  Clifton  Adams.) 

HIGH  CITADEL  924 

by  Desmond  Bagley,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  7R. 
AFB 

When  the  plane  crashed  high  in  the  Andes, 
the  survivors  were  a  strangely  assorted  group 
to  stand  off  the  Communists  and  protect 
themselves  against  the  cold  and  the  altitude. 
By  pooling  their  various  talents  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  unexpected  ways.  Political  intrigue, 
a  little  romance,  an  impossible  mountain¬ 
crossing,  and  well-developed  characters 
make  this  thriller  one  of  the  season’s  hardest 
to  lay  down. 

THE  HOTTEST  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  THE 
HISTORY  OF  HANGTREE  COUNTY  888 
by  Clifton  Adams,  read  by  Gilbert  Livingston, 
4R.  APH 

A  vengeance  fight  between  the  marshal  and 
three  gunman  brothers  is  the  unscheduled 
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climax  of  a  rough  and  noisy  July  4  celebration 
in  an  Oklahoma  frontier  town.  (In  the  same 
container:  The  Girl  from  Fort  Wicked  by  Dee 
A.  Brown.) 

IN  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  906 

by  John  Dudley  Ball,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
4R.  AFB 

At  the  beginning  of  this  unusual  mystery 
story,  the  sheriff  of  a  benighted  little  South¬ 
ern  town  is  confronted  with  his  first  murder 
and  makes  haste  to  arrest  a  strange  Negro 
found  waiting  for  a  bus.  It  is  embarrassing 
when  the  stranger  proves  to  be  a  well-quali¬ 
fied  detective  from  Los  Angeles  and  is  as¬ 
signed  to  help  in  the  investigation.  But  at  the 
end  the  sheriff  has  learned  something  about 
tolerance,  as  well  as  about  police  procedure. 
(In  the  same  container:  Friday  the  Rabbi  Slept 
Late  by  Harry  Kemelman.) 

A  JOURNEY  TO  BOSTON  919 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
2R.  AFB 

In  this  moving  little  book,  hardly  more  than 
a  short  story,  the  landscape  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  valley  is  pictured  nostalgically  as 
suffused  with  brightness  at  all  seasons.  The 
characters  are  Polish  farmers,  shown  in  their 
regret  for  the  country  left  behind  as  well  as 
their  contentment  with  the  new  life.  The  slight 
plot  is  concerned  with  acceptance  of  sudden 
tragedy.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Plum 
Tree  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase.) 

A  LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND  860 

by  Bess  Streeter  Aldrich,  read  by  George 
Walsh,  7R.  APH 

A  favorite  since  its  publication  in  1928,  this 
is  the  story  of  a  pioneer  woman  who,  as  a 
bride,  accompanied  her  husband  by  covered 
wagon  to  Nebraska  and  lived  there  the  rest  of 
her  eighty  years.  It  tells  of  her  courage  and 
her  devotion  to  her  large  family  through 
poverty  and  hardship. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SEVENTH  VIRGIN  859 
by  Victoria  Holt,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  8R.  APH 

With  its  colorful  Cornish  background,  this 
romantic-suspense  novel  is  quite  up  to  stand¬ 
ard.  Karensa,  an  illiterate  cottage  girl,  deter¬ 
mines  to  become  mistress  of  the  grand  man¬ 
sion  of  St.  Larnston  Abbas.  By  climbing  and 
scheming  she  succeeds,  and  finds  that  her 
problems  are  only  beginning. 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  MIST  900 

by  Mary  Elgin,  read  by  Pat  Gilbert:Read,  6R. 
AFB 

Left  a  widow  at  twenty-one  and  determined 
to  be  independent,  Catherine  Grey  found  a  job 
as  cook-housekeeper  for  a  bachelor  in  the 
remote  Scottish  Highlands.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  charm  and  some  suspense  in  the 
story  of  her  adjustment  and  the  final  deter¬ 
mination  of  her  future. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK  949 

by  Laurence  Barrett,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
6R.  AFB 

There  is  strong  masculine  appeal  in  this  real¬ 
istic,  convincing  novel  of  politics  on  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  level.  The  author’s  sympathies  are 
with  the  idealistic  reform  mayor,  who  is  de¬ 
feated  by  a  doubtful  incident  in  his  past.  The 
story  affords  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  the 
complex  of  problems  facing  a  modern  large 
city. 

ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE  914 

by  Beatrice  Joy  Chute,  read  by  Norman  Rose, 
4R.  AFB 

These  enjoyable  stories  deal  with  beguiling 
people  in  real-life  situations.  Those  who  are 
naturally  good  make  the  right  decisions,  and 
those  who  are  less  good  generally  see  the 
light.  The  net  result  is  pleasure  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  all  concerned,  including  the  author, 
whose  graceful  style  seems  almost  effortless. 

THE  PLUM  TREE  919 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  2R.  AFB 

Three  old  ladies  are  the  central  characters  in 


this  tender,  compassionate  tale  which  deals 
with  a  special  day  in  their  lives.  It  was  the 
loving  understanding  of  the  matron  and  a 
nurse  in  the  home  for  aged  women  that  con¬ 
verted  a  potential  nightmare  into  a  gala  oc¬ 
casion.  (In  the  same  container:  A  Journey  to 
Boston  by  Mary  Ellen  Chase.) 

THE  SAD  VARIETY  907 

by  Nicholas  Blake,  pseud.,  read  by  Michael 
C.  Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

Nigel  Strangeways  had  the  job  of  watching 
out  for  Professor  Wragby  and  his  family  dur¬ 
ing  their  Christmas  holiday.  This  was  because 
the  nuclear  scientist  was  vulnerable  to  enemy 
agents,  but  Strangeways  discovered  too  late 
that  he  should  have  watched  the  eight-year- 
old  Lucy  too.  Her  efficiency  when  kidnapped 
and  her  literary  efforts  make  a  good  spy  story 
even  more  effective. 

SALISBURY  PLAIN  920 

by  Henry  C.  Branson,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
8R.  AFB 

The  minor  campaign  and  all  of  the  characters 
described  in  this  Civil  War  novel  are  wholly 
imaginary.  This  circumstance  only  makes 
more  believable  the  account  of  the  successful 
skirmishes  at  the  beginning  and  the  division 
that  occurred  when  the  general’s  wife  came 
to  visit  at  headquarters.  The  story  deals  with 
character  in  a  setting  of  war. 

SAM  CHANCE  887 

by  Benjamin  Capps,  read  by  Livingston  Gil¬ 
bert,  6R.  APH 

The  subject  of  this  biographical  novel  was  a 
young  Confederate  sergeant,  who  went  West 
after  the  Civil  War  and,  by  hard  work  and 
resourcefulness,  built  a  cattle  empire.  He  is 
shown  as  the  cattleman  of  the  old  West  really 
was — willing  to  fight  when  necessary,  but 
honest  and  fair  with  his  associates  and  kind 
to  his  family. 

SILAS  CROCKETT  899 

by  Mary  Ellen  Chase,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  9R. 
AFB 

A  stirring  story  of  four  generations  of  a  New 


England  seafaring  family.  It  begins  with  the 
captain  of  a  clipper  ship  and  ends  with  his 
great-grandson,  who  had  to  leave  college  and 
work  in  a  herring  factory.  All  of  the  author’s 
beauty  of  style,  sympathy  for  her  characters, 
and  philosophical  outlook  are  to  be  found 
here. 

STORIES  OF  HAWAII  911 

by  Jack  London,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  7R. 
AFB 

Jack  London's  celebrated  stories  of  Alaska 
and  the  South  Seas  are  equaled  by  these 
tales  written  during  the  last  decade  of  his 
life.  They  underscore  London’s  fascination 
with  the  peoples  and  lore,  both  traditional 
and  modern,  of  Hawaii;  and  the  characters 
are  well-realized  individuals  as  well  as  sym¬ 
bols  of  human  courage.  The  editor  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  knowledgeable  introduction. 

THE  VISITORS  917 

by  Nathaniel  Benchley,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
5R.  AFB 

When  the  Powells  and  their  fifteen-year-old 
son  looked  for  a  house  to  rent  in  a  New 
England  coast  town,  the  only  one  they  could 
find  was  haunted.  Ghosts,  poltergeists,  and 
legends  of  mysterious  deaths  ran  riot,  affect¬ 
ing  even  fabulously  rich  Uncle  George.  In  the 
end,  a  genuine  exorcism  was  necessary,  and 
the  reader  is  left  wondering  whether  Bench- 
ley  really  believes  in  ghosts. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  MUSIC  825 

by  Katherine  Binney  Shippen,  read  by  William 
Gladden,  7R.  APH 

This  fluently  written  history  of  music,  from 
primitive  times  to  the  present,  treats  its  sub¬ 
ject  as  an  integral  part  of  the  development  of 
man  and  his  culture.  It  identifies  the  great 
composers  whose  genius  and  innovations 
have  been  most  influential,  and  closes  by 
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suggesting  some  future  possibilities.  For 
grade  6  and  up. 

A  HOUND,  A  BAY  HORSE,  AND  A  TURTLE¬ 
DOVE  840 

by  James  Playsted  Wood,  read  by  Milton 
Metz,  4R.  APH 

A  carefully  detailed,  well-written  biography  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  The  background  of 
New  England  in  the  early  19th  century  is 
clear,  but  the  emphasis  is  on  Thoreau’s  inde¬ 
pendent,  nonconformist  character  and  his 
principles,  which  are  manifest  in  numerous 
quotations  from  his  writings.  For  grades  7-12. 
(In  the  same  container:  Trust  Thyself  by 
James  P.  Wood.) 

PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  110  964 

2R.  APH 

Ruth  Sawyer  tells  “The  Voyage  of  the  Wee 
Red  Cap";  “The  Peddler  of  Ballaghadereen”; 
“The  Flea”;  and  “A  Chinese  Fairy  Tale.”  In¬ 
cluded  are  excerpts  from  an  interview  on 
storytelling  as  an  art.  For  grades  1-4.  (In  the 
same  container:  Picture  Book  Parade,  No. 
114.) 

PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  114  964 

1R.  APH 

Folk  songs:  “I  Know  an  Old  Lady,”  sung  by 
Alan  Miller;  “Three  Blind  Mice,”  sung  by  a 
group  of  children;  “The  Fox  Went  out  on  a 
Chilly  Night,”  sung  by  Molly  Scott;  “Over  in 
the  Meadow,”  sung  by  John  Langstaff.  For 
grades  1-4.  (In  the  same  container:  Picture 
Book  Parade,  No.  110.) 

SHIPS,  SHOALS,  AND  AMPHORAS  923 

by  Suzanne  De  Borhegyi,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  4R.  AFB 

In  an  informative  and  knowledgeable  way,  the 
author  conveys  the  excitement,  the  chal¬ 
lenge,  and  the  importance  of  diving  for  and 
recovering  objects  from  ancient  civilizations. 
The  skillful  interweaving  of  history  with  the 
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technology  of  research  will  appeal  to  arm¬ 
chair  adventurers.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Siege  and  Fall  of  Troy 
by  Robert  Graves.) 

THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  TROY  923 

by  Robert  Graves,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
2R.  AFB 

A  brisk,  modern  retelling  of  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  War  and  its  aftermath.  The  “Iliad” 
and  the  “Odyssey”  are  not  the  only  sources, 
for  the  author  has  drawn  extensively  on  other 
Greek  and  Latin  works.  For  grades  6-9.  (In 
the  same  container:  Ships,  Shoals,  and  Am- 
phoras  by  Suzanne  De  Borhegyi.) 

TRUST  THYSELF  840 

by  James  Playsted  Wood,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
4R.  APH 

This  well-rounded,  thoughtful  biography  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  pictures  his  quiet, 
idealistic  nature  and  explains  the  influences 
which  helped  to  develop  his  philosophy  of  self- 
reliance.  Further  insight  into  his  thought  is 
provided  by  quotations  from  his  writings.  For 
grades  7-12.  (In  the  same  container:  A 
Hound,  a  Bay  Horse,  and  a  Turtle-dove  by 
James  P.  Wood.) 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

ARRIPAY  922 

by  Rosemary  Joy  Manning,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
4R.  AFB 

Early  15th-century  England  is  realistically  pic¬ 
tured  in  this  story  of  a  boy's  adventures  with 
a  band  who  raided  the  French  coast.  It  tells 
how  Adam  was  repelled  by  the  violence  of  the 
raids,  yet  could  not  settle  down  in  a  monas¬ 
tery,  and  eventually  found  his  true  vocation. 
For  grades  6-8.  (In  the  same  container:  Es¬ 
cape!  by  Sigurd  Senje.) 

A  BOY  OF  OLD  PRAGUE  857 

by  Sulamith  Ish-Kishor,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  1R.  APH 

A  starkly  realistic  story  of  ghetto  life  in  Bo¬ 
hemia  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


A  young  Christian,  given  as  bondservant  to  a 
rich  Jew,  learns  the  nature  of  prejudice  and 
of  loving-kindness.  The  dramatics  and  the 
fine  characterization  make  a  memorable  im¬ 
pression.  For  grades  5-8.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Flight  to  the  Promised  Land  by  Laszlo 
Hamori.) 

EDDIE’S  GREEN  THUMB  905 

by  Carolyn  Haywood,  read  by  John  Richard¬ 
son,  2R.  APH 

When  they  started  vegetable  gardens  for  a 
school  project,  Eddie  and  his  friends  had  to 
cope  with  a  variety  of  problems.  Their  at¬ 
tempts  to  find  solutions  are  narrated  with 
plausibility  and  humor.  For  grades  2-4.  (In 
the  same  container:  Snowbound  with  Betsy 
by  Carolyn  Haywood.) 

ELLEN  AND  THE  GANG  904 

by  Frieda  Friedman,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  2R.  APH 

The  appealing  heroine  of  this  story  is  a 
twelve-year-old  girl  who  lives  in  a  New  York 
City  housing  project.  When  her  new  summer 
friendship  disintegrates,  she  turns  to  work¬ 
ing  with  the  children  on  the  playground  and 
finds  it  rewarding.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the 
same  container:  Ribsy  by  Beverly  Cleary.) 

ESCAPE!  922 

by  Sigurd  Senje,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R.  AFB 

Stepan  was  a  Russian  prisoner  of  war,  held 
by  the  Nazis  in  Norway.  With  the  aid  of  two 
young  Norwegians  he  made  a  daring  escape 
from  the  camp,  in  a  story  full  of  suspense  and 
action.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Arripay  by  Rosemary  J.  Manning.) 

FLIGHT  TO  THE  PROMISED  LAND  857 
by  Laszlo  Hamori,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
3R.  APH 

How  a  Jewish  boy  arrived  in  the  new  state  of 
Israel  from  Yemen,  one  of  the  most  backward 
countries  in  the  world.  His  experiences  on  the 
journey  and  in  the  kibbutz,  where  he  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  modern  technological  wonders, 
make  an  engrossing  narrative.  For  grades 


6- 8.  (In  the  same  container:  A  Boy  of  Old 
Prague  by  Sulamith  Ish-Kishor.) 

ILLAMPU  953 

by  Hanns  Radau,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
3R.  AFB 

Thoughtful  readers  will  enjoy  the  story  of 
Juan,  a  young  llama  shepherd  who  led  a  pre¬ 
carious  life  in  the  mountains  of  Bolivia.  His 
encounter  with  an  admirable  North  American 
helped  to  revise  some  of  his  prejudices.  The 
ways  of  Bolivian  Indians  in  the  high  Andes 
are  made  completely  believable.  For  grades 
9-12.  (In  the  same  container:  Keeper  of  the 
Wild  Bulls  by  Heinz  Sponsel.) 

KEEPER  OF  THE  WILD  BULLS  953 

by  Heinz  Sponsel,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  2R.  AFB 

When  he  finished  school,  fourteen-year-old 
Pierre  was  apprenticed  to  a  pharmacist  in 
Arles,  but  what  he  really  wanted  was  to  work 
as  a  herdsman  on  the  wide  southern  plain  of 
the  Camargue.  The  story  tells  how  he  at¬ 
tained  his  desire  and  cared  for  the  bulls 
destined  to  fight  in  the  bull  ring.  For  grades 

7- 9.  (In  the  same  container:  Illampu  by  Hanns 
Radau.) 

RIBSY  904 

by  Beverly  Cleary,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
3R.  APH 

When  Henry  Huggins'  dog  got  lost,  he  met 
with  a  fast-moving  series  of  adventures.  This 
satisfying  story  contains  both  comedy  and 
pathos.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Ellen  and  the  Gang  by  Frieda  Fried¬ 
man.) 

SNOWBOUND  WITH  BETSY  905 

by  Carolyn  Haywood,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  2R. 
APH 

How  Betsy,  her  little  sister  Star,  and  their  two 
new  friends  passed  the  week  before  Christ¬ 
mas  is  told  in  this  pleasant  book.  It  is  written 
simply,  with  easy  good  humor.  For  grades 
2-4.  (In  the  same  container:  Eddie’s  Green 
Thumb  by  Carolyn  Haywood.) 
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tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  tape-lending  regional 
library.  All  of  these  books  are  recorded  at  33/4  inches 
per  second,  dual  track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet 
mylar  tape. 

If  tapes  have  not  been  previously  borrowed,  please 
send  your  first  request  through  your  regional  library. 
Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  tape  recorders.  Numbers  below  refer 
to  order  numbers. 

BOOKS 

THE  CONQUERING  FAMILY  2638 

by  Thomas  B.  Costain,  5  reels 

Volume  I  of  the  absorbing,  colorful  chronicle 
of  England,  “History  of  the  Plantagenets.” 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  THE  EARTH  2644 
by  Hans  Cloos,  4  reels 

A  fascinating  saga  of  one  man's  adventures 
in  learning  the  truth  about  the  earth. 

THE  GILDED  AGE,  A  TALE  OF  TODAY  2645 
by  Mark  Twain  and  Charles  Warner,  5  reels 

THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  LENIN  2646 
by  Robert  Payne,  7  reels 

THE  STRANGE  CASE  OF  DR.  JEKYLL  AND 
MR.  HYDE  AND  OTHER  FAMOUS  TALES 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  4  reels  2642 

This  memorable  collection  demonstrates  the 
author’s  mastery  of  the  vivid  and  macabre. 

TRAGIC  ERA:  THE  REVOLUTION  AFTER  LIN¬ 
COLN  1611 

by  Claude  G.  Bowers,  6  reels 

The  noted  historian  covers  the  politically  cru¬ 
cial  time  with  the  prowess  and  adeptness  of 
the  newspaper  man  he  is. 

THE  WRITING  AND  SELLING  OF  NONFICTION 
by  Paul  R.  Reynolds,  2  reels  2633 
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CURRENT  (monthly) 

Reprints  of  articles  and  speeches  on  physical 
and  social  science,  national  and  international 
problems. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  (quarterly) 

Political  science  and  government  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  foreign  policy. 

GALAXY  (bimonthly) 

Science  fiction  stories. 

HIGH  FIDELITY  (monthly) 

Articles  on  music,  composers;  reports  on  hi-fi 
equipment;  reviews  of  recently  released  discs 
and  tape  recordings. 

HORIZON  (bimonthly) 

Graphic  arts,  architecture,  music,  literature, 
and  the  theatre. 

KENYON  REVIEW  (quarterly) 

Articles,  stories,  verse,  and  reviews  of  cur¬ 
rent  books  for  the  advanced  student  of  liter¬ 
ature. 

PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE  JOURNAL 
(monthly,  October  through  May) 
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TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS  (bimonthly) 
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(May) 
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Auchincloss,  Louis,  THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN,  TB 
700  (Mar.) 

Audemars,  Pierre,  FAIR  MAIDS  MISSING,  TB  877 
(Sept.) 

Ayer,  Margaret,  MADE  IN  THAILAND,  TB  805  (May) 

Bagley,  Desmond,  THE  GOLDEN  KEEL,  TB  716 
(Mar.) 


Bagley,  Desmond,  HIGH  CITADEL,  TB  924  (Nov.) 

Bagnold,  Enid,  “NATIONAL  VELVET,”  TB  589  (Jan.) 

Baker,  Russell,  NO  CAUSE  FOR  PANIC,  TB  853 
(July) 

Baldwin,  Faith,  LIVING  BY  FAITH,  TB  896  (Nov.) 
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THE  BANDIT  OF  PALODURO,  Snow,  TB  789  (Sept.) 
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TB  660  (Mar.) 

Barnes,  Henry  A.,  THE  MAN  WITH  THE  RED  AND 
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Barrett,  Laurence,  THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  TB 
949  (Nov.) 
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670  (Mar.) 

THE  BARRYMORES,  Alpert,  TB  849  (July) 

THE  BAY  OF  PIGS,  Johnson,  TB  615  (Jan.) 

Becker,  Stephen  D.  A  COVENANT  WITH  DEATH,  TB 
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885  (Nov.) 

Berton,  Pierre,  THE  BIG  SELL,  TB  409  (Jan.) 

BIBLE,  New  Testament,  King  James  Version,  TB 
709-E  (Jan.) 

BIBLE,  New  Testament,  Revised  Standard  Version, 
TB  673  (Jan.) 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Chronicles  through  Solomon, 
TB  709-C  (Jan.) 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Genesis  through  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  TB  709-A,  (Jan.) 

BIBLE,  Old  Testament:  Isaiah  through  Malachi,  TB 
709-D  (Jan.) 
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709-B  (Jan.) 

BIFFEN’S  MILLIONS,  Wodehouse,  TB  644  (Mar.) 

THE  BIG  SELL,  Berton,  TB  409  (Jan.) 

THE  BIRD  IN  THE  TREE,  Goudge,  TB  662  (May) 

THE  BLACK  ARROW,  Stevenson,  TB  530  (Jan.) 

Blake,  Nicholas,  THE  SAD  VARIETY,  TB  907  (Nov.) 

THE  BLESSINGTON  METHOD,  Ellin,  TB  767  (May) 

BLINDNESS  1964,  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  TB  640  (Mar.) 

BLINDNESS:  WHAT  IT  IS,  WHAT  IT  DOES,  AND  HOW 
TO  LIVE  WITH  IT,  Carroll,  TB  711  (Mar.) 

Blochman,  Lawrence  Goldtree,  CLUES  FOR  DR. 
COFFEE,  TB  851  (July) 

Bolling,  Richard,  HOUSE  OUT  OF  ORDER,  TB  874 
(Sept.) 

Bowie,  Walter  Russell,  THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE 
NEW  TESTAMENT,  TB  703  (May) 


Bowie,  Walter  Russell,  THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE 
OLD  TESTAMENT,  TB  718  (May) 

Brace,  Gerald  Warner,  THE  WIND’S  WILL,  TB  768 
(May) 

Bracken,  Peg,  I  TRY  TO  BEHAVE  MYSELF,  TB  722 
(May) 

Bradbury,  Ray,  THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAN,  TB  846 
(July) 

Bradbury,  Ray,  THE  OCTOBER  COUNTRY,  TB  852 
(Sept.) 

Branson,  Henry  C.,  SALISBURY  PLAIN,  TB  920 
(Nov.) 

Brenton,  Myron,  THE  PRIVACY  INVADERS,  TB  645 
(Jan.) 

Bridge,  Ann,  EMERGENCY  IN  THE  PYRENEES,  TB 
926  (Nov.) 

THE  BRIGADIER  AND  THE  GOLF  WIDOW,  Cheever, 
TB  808  (May) 

THE  BRIGHT  FEATHERS,  Culp,  TB  890  (Nov.) 
Bristow,  Gwen,  CELIA  GARTH,  TB  755  (May) 
Bristow,  Gwen,  JUBILEE  TRAIL,  TB  663  (May) 
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WICKED,  TB  888  (Nov.) 
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Browning,  E.  B.,  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  Chris¬ 
tina  Rossetti,  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY 
OF  E.  B.  BROWNING,  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI, 
AND  CHRISTINA  ROSSETTI,  TB  570  (May) 
Browning,  Robert,  SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BROWNING,  TB  570  (May) 

Buchan,  John,  HUNTINGTOWER,  TB  695  (May) 
Buchan,  John,  JOHN  MACNAB,  TB  696  (July) 
Buchan,  John,  THE  THREE  HOSTAGES,  TB  697 
(May) 

Buck,  Pearl,  MY  SEVERAL  WORLDS,  TB  654  (Jan.) 

THE  BURDEN  AND  THE  GLORY,  Kennedy,  TB  622 
(Jan.) 

Burnford,  Sheila,  THE  FIELDS  OF  NOON,  TB  731 
(Mar.) 

Cadell,  Elizabeth,  CANARY  YELLOW,  TB  871  (Sept.) 
CANARY  YELLOW,  Cadell,  TB  871  (Sept.) 

Capps,  Benjamin,  SAM  CHANCE,  TB  887  (Nov.) 
Carnegie,  Dale,  HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS  AND  IN¬ 
FLUENCE  PEOPLE,  TB  526  (Jan.) 

Carr,  John  Dickson,  MOST  SECRET,  TB  826  (July) 
Carrighar,  Sally,  WILD  HERITAGE,  TB  901  (Nov.) 
Carroll,  Thomas  J.,  BLINDNESS:  WHAT  IT  IS,  WHAT 
IT  DOES,  AND  HOW  TO  LIVE  WITH  IT,  TB  711 
(Mar.) 

THE  CART  AND  THE  HORSE,  Kronenberger,  TB  619 
(Jan.) 

Carter,  John  Stewart,  FULL  FATHOM  FIVE,  TB  862 
(Sept.) 

CASE  OF  THE  DARING  DIVORCEE,  Gardner,  TB  815 
(Sept.) 


CASE  OF  THE  HORRIFIED  HEIRS,  Gardner,  TB  815 
(Sept.) 

CASE  OF  THE  PHANTOM  FORTUNE,  Gardner,  TB 
647  (Mar.) 

Cather,  Willa,  THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK,  TB  736 
(Mar.) 

CATHERINE  THE  GREAT,  Oldenbourg,  TB  843  (July) 
THE  CAUSE  IS  MANKIND,  Humphrey,  TB  721  (Mar.) 
CELIA  GARTH,  Bristow,  TB  755  (May) 

CELLIST,  Piatigorsky,  TB  921  (Nov.) 

A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT  SHORT  SCIENCE  FICTION, 

Knight,  TB  611  (Jan.) 

Chaplin,  Charles,  MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  TB  797 
(May) 

Charteris,  Leslie,  VENDETTA  FOR  THE  SAINT,  TB 
834  (Sept.) 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  A  JOURNEY  TO  BOSTON,  TB  919 
(Nov.) 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  THE  PLUM  TREE,  TB  919  (Nov.) 
Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  THE  PROPHETS  FOR  THE  COM¬ 
MON  READER,  TB  432  (Jan.) 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen,  SILAS  CROCKETT,  TB  899 
(Nov.) 

Cheever,  John,  THE  BRIGADIER  AND  THE  GOLF 
WIDOW,  TB  808  (May) 

Chevigny,  Hector,  RUSSIAN  AMERICA,  TB  883 
(Nov.) 

Chotzinoff,  Samuel,  DAY’S  AT  THE  MORN,  TB  798 
(May) 

Christie,  Agatha,  THE  CLOCKS,  TB  743  (Mar.) 
Christie,  Agatha,  THE  WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSE¬ 
CUTION,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  TB  535  (Jan.) 
Churchill,  Sir  Winston,  THE  VOICE  OF  SIR  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL,  TB  928  (Nov.) 

Chute,  Beatrice  Joy,  ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES,  TB  914  (Nov.) 

CLAREMONT  ESSAYS,  Trilling,  TB  607  (Jan.) 
Clark,  Billy  C.,  GOODBYE  KATE,  TB  758  (July) 
Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HUCKLEBERRY  FINN,  TB  764  (July) 

Clemens,  Samel  Langhorne,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
TOM  SAWYER,  TB  765  (July) 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne,  A  CONNECTICUT  YAN¬ 
KEE  IN  KING  ARTHUR’S  COURT,  TB  638  (Jan.) 
THE  CLOCKS,  Christie,  TB  743  (Mar.) 

CLUES  FOR  DR.  COFFEE,  Blochman,  TB  851  (July) 
A  CONNECTICUT  YANKEE  IN  KING  ARTHUR’S 
COURT,  Clemens,  TB  638  (Jan.) 

CONVENTION,  Knebel  and  Bailey,  TB  779  (May) 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  THE  DEERSLAYER,  TB 
600  (May) 

Cooper,  Louise  Field,  WIDOWS  AND  ADMIRALS,  TB 
735  (Mar.) 

CORMORANT'S  BROOD,  Fletcher,  TB  628  (Mar.) 
Cornwell,  David  John  Moore,  THE  INCONGRUOUS 
SPY,  TB  616  (Jan.) 


Cottrell,  Leonard,  DIGS  AND  DIGGERS,  TB  806 
(May) 

Cousy,  Robert,  THE  LAST  LOUD  ROAR,  TB  886 
(Nov.) 

A  COVENANT  WITH  DEATH,  Becker,  TB  845  (July) 
COW  PEOPLE,  Dobie,  TB  753  (Mar.) 

Creasey,  John,  GIDEON’S  LOT,  TB  842  (July) 
Creasey,  John,  GIDEON’S  STAFF,  TB  605  (Jan.) 
Creasey,  John,  HANG  THE  LITTLE  MAN,  TB  751 
(Mar.) 

CRIMES  ACROSS  THE  SEA,  Mystery  Writers  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  TB  744  (Mar.) 

Cronin,  A.  J.,  A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE,  TB  748  (Mar.) 
Culp,  John  H.,  THE  BRIGHT  FEATHERS,  TB  890 
(Nov.) 

Cunningham,  E.  V.,  LYDIA,  AN  ENTERTAINMENT, 
TB  814  (July) 

DARWIN  OF  THE  BEAGLE,  Dibner,  TB  787  (July) 
DAY'S  AT  THE  MORN,  Chotzinoff,  TB  798  (May) 

A  DECADE  OF  FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE  FICTION, 

Mills,  TB  620  (Jan.) 

DEEPDOWN  RIVER,  Wilson,  TB  756  (May) 

THE  DEERSLAYER,  Cooper,  TB  600  (May) 

THE  DEFENSE,  Nabokov,  TB  746  (Mar.) 

Defoe,  Daniel,  ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  TB  590  (May) 
De  la  Roche,  Mazo,  YOUNG  RENNY,  TB  330  (Jan.) 
THE  DEPARTURE  OF  MR.  GAUDETTE,  Disney,  TB 
814  (July) 

DESPERATE  RIDER,  O’Rourke,  TB  672  (May) 

THE  DEVIOUS  ONES,  Lockridge,  TB  732  (Mar.) 

De  Voto,  Bernard  Augustine,  ACROSS  THE  WIDE 
MISSOURI,  TB  778  (May) 

THE  DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL,  Frank,  TB  712  (Mar.) 
Dibner,  Bern,  THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE,  TB  787  (July) 
Dibner,  Bern,  DARWIN  OF  THE  BEAGLE,  TB  787 
(July) 

Dickinson,  Emily,  POEMS,  TB  803  (July) 

DIGS  AND  DIGGERS,  Cottrell,  TB  806  (May) 

DIPLOMAT  AMONG  WARRIORS,  Murphy,  TB  742 
(Mar.) 

Disney,  Doris  Miles,  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  MR. 

GAUDETTE,  TB  814  (July) 

Dobie,  James  Frank,  COW  PEOPLE,  TB  753  (Mar.) 
DOCTOR  IN  BUCKSKIN,  Allen,  TB  534  (Jan.) 

DON  JIM,  Snow,  TB  791  (July) 

Donne,  John,  SELECTED  POEMS,  TB  571  (Jan.) 
THE  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL,  La  Farge,  TB  861  (Sept.) 
Drago,  Harry  Sinclair,  GREAT  AMERICAN  CATTLE 
TRAILS,  TB  927  (Nov.) 

Duffus,  Robert  Luther,  ADVENTURE  IN  RETIRE¬ 
MENT,  TB  868  (Nov.) 

Dunne,  Finley,  MR.  DOOLEY  REMEMBERS,  TB  453 
(Jan.) 

“E"  COMPANY,  O’Rourke,  TB  739  (July) 


EATING  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH,  Stare,  TB  762  (May) 

Edman,  Irwin,  THE  WORKS  OF  PLATO,  TB  741 
(Mar.) 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS,  Adams,  TB 
643  (Jan.) 

Ehle,  John,  THE  LAND  BREAKERS,  TB  614  (Jan.) 

Elgin,  Mary,  A  MAN  FROM  THE  MIST,  TB  900  (Nov.) 

ELLERY  QUEEN'S  DOUBLE  DOZEN,  Ellery  Queen’s 
Mystery  Magazine,  TB  776  (May) 

Ellin,  Stanley,  THE  BLESSINGTON  METHOD,  TB  767 
(May) 

Elston,  Allan  Vaughan,  ROUNDUP  ON  THE  YELLOW¬ 
STONE,  TB  672  (May) 

EMERGENCY  IN  THE  PYRENEES,  Bridge,  TB  926 
(Nov.) 

THE  EMPEROR’S  PEARL,  Gulik,  TB  701  (Mar.) 

EMPIRES  IN  THE  DUST,  Silverberg,  TB  436  (Jan.) 

THE  FABULOUS  FLEMINGS  OF  KATHMANDU, 

Fletcher,  TB  704  (May) 

FAIR  MAIDS  MISSING,  Audemars,  TB  877  (Sept.) 

THE  FAR  SIDE  OF  THE  DOLLAR,  MacDonald,  TB  869 
(Sept.) 

THE  FATAL  GIFT  OF  BEAUTY,  Whipple,  TB  841 
(July) 

FATHER  TO  THE  MAN,  Plagemann,  TB  699  (Mar.) 

Field,  Peter,  POWDER  VALLEY  AMBUSH,  TB  790 
(July) 

Field,  Peter,  POWDER  VALLEY  HOLDUP,  TB  719 
(May) 

THE  FIELDS  OF  NOON,  Burnford,  TB  731  (Mar.) 

FINLANDIA,  THE  STORY  OF  SIBELIUS,  Arnold,  TB 
880  (Sept.) 

FIRST  AND  FASTEST,  Hough,  TB  891  (Nov.) 

FIRST  PAPERS,  Hobson,  TB  844  (July) 

Fleming,  Ian,  YOU  ONLY  LIVE  TWICE,  TB  775  (May) 

Fletcher,  Grace  (Nies),  THE  FABULOUS  FLEMINGS 
OF  KATHMANDU,  TB  704  (May) 

Fletcher,  Inglis,  CORMORANT'S  BROOD,  TB  628 
(Mar.) 

Fletcher,  Inglis,  ROGUE'S  HARBOR,  TB  634  (Jan.) 

FLIGHT  OF  THE  BAT,  Payne,  TB  602  (Mar.) 

FORGOTTEN  PIONEER,  Golden,  TB  453  (Jan.) 

THE  FORTRESS,  Gavin,  TB  801  (May) 

Fosdick,  Harry  Emerson,  THE  MEANING  OF  BEING 
A  CHRISTIAN,  TB  582  (Jan.) 

FOUR  AGAINST  EVEREST,  Sayre,  TB  631  (Jan.) 

FOUR  PROPHETS,  Phillips,  TB  432  (Jan.) 

FOURTH  AND  ONE,  Grosscup,  TB  633  (Jan.) 

Fox,  John,  THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  OF  KINGDOM 
COME,  TB  596  (May) 

Fox,  John,  THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE,  TB 
597  (May) 

FRAME-UP,  Winterton,  TB  647  (Mar.) 

Frank,  Anne,  THE  DIARY  OF  A  YOUNG  GIRL,  TB  712 
(Mar.) 


FRIDAY  THE  RABBI  SLEPT  LATE,  Kemelman,  TB 
906  (Nov.) 

FROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON,  Verne,  TB  668 
(May) 

Fulbright,  James  William,  OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW 
REALITIES,  TB  750  (May) 

FULL  FATHOM  FIVE,  Carter,  TB  862  (Sept.) 

A  FURROW  DEEP  AND  TRUE,  Smith,  TB  831  (Sept.) 

Galbraith,  John  Kenneth,  THE  SCOTCH,  TB  731 
(Mar.) 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley,  CASE  OF  THE  DARING  DI¬ 
VORCEE,  TB  815  (Sept.) 

Gardner,  Erie,  Stanley,  CASE  OF  THE  HORRIFIED 
HEIRS,  TB  815  (Sept.) 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley,  CASE  OF  THE  PHANTOM 
FORTUNE,  TB  647  (Mar.) 

Garve,  Andrew,  THE  ASHES  OF  LODA,  TB  877 
(Sept.) 

Gavin,  Catherine  Irvine,  THE  FORTRESS,  TB  801 
(May) 

A  GENTLEMAN  OF  BROADWAY,  Hoyt,  TB  865 
(Sept.) 

THE  GIANTS  AND  THE  DODGERS,  Allen,  TB  581 
(Jan.) 

GIDEON’S  LOT,  Creasey,  TB  842  (July) 

GIDEON’S  STAFF,  Creasey,  TB  605  (Jan.) 

GIDEON’S  TRUMPET,  Lewis,  TB  639  (Jan.) 

GIFT  OF  A  GOLDEN  STRING,  Benton,  TB  402  (Jan.) 

Giles,  Janice  Holt,  HANNAH  FOWLER,  TB  835  (Sept.) 

THE  GIRL  FROM  FORT  WICKED,  Brown,  TB  888 
(Nov.) 

GIVE  US  OUR  YEARS,  Banning,  TB  660  (Mar.) 

Golden,  Harry  L.,  FORGOTTEN  PIONEER,  TB  453 
(Jan.) 

Golden,  Harry  L.,  SO  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW?  TB  850 
July) 

THE  GOLDEN  JOURNEY,  Turnbull,  TB  658  (May) 

THE  GOLDEN  KEEL,  Bagley,  TB  716  (Mar.) 

Golding,  William,  THE  SPIRE,  TB  725  (Mar.) 

GOODBYE  KATE,  Clark,  TB  758  (July) 

Goudge,  Elizabeth,  THE  BIRD  IN  THE  TREE,  TB  662 
(May) 

Grant,  Frederick  Clifton,  ROMAN  HELLENISM  AND 
THE  NEW  TESTAMENT,  TB  802  (May) 

GREAT  AMERICAN  CATTLE  TRAILS,  Drago,  TB  927 
(Nov.) 

THE  GREAT  DESIGN,  Meigs,  TB  730  (Mar.) 

THE  GREAT  MEADOW,  Roberts  (May) 

GREEN  HEART,  Smith,  TB  533  (Jan.) 

Grey,  Zane,  RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE,  TB  666 
(May) 

Grey,  Zane,  SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL,  TB  671  (May) 

Grosscup,  Lee,  FOURTH  AND  ONE,  TB  633  (Jan.) 

Gulik,  Robert  Hans  van,  THE  EMPEROR'S  PEARL, 
TB  701  (Mar.) 


GUMBO,  Thomas,  TB  889  (Sept.) 

Hailey,  Arthur,  HOTEL,  TB  878  (Sept.) 

Hall,  James  Norman  and  Charles  Nordhoff,  MUTINY 
ON  THE  BOUNTY,  TB  646  (Jan.) 

Hamilton,  Edith,  THE  ROMAN  WAY,  TB  624  (Jan.) 

Hammarskjold,  Dag,  MARKINGS,  TB  854  (Sept.) 

THE  HANDS  OF  CANTU,  Lea,  TB  800  (May) 

HANG  THE  LITTLE  MAN,  Creasey,  TB  751  (Mar.) 

HANNAH  FOWLER,  Giles,  TB  835  (Sept.) 

Hano,  Arnold,  SANDY  KOUFAX,  TB  836  (Sept.) 

Harte,  Bret,  STORIES  OF  THE  EARLY  WEST,  TB  810 
(May) 

Hays,  Hoffman  Reynolds,  THE  KINGDOM  OF 
HAWAII,  TB  936  (Nov.) 

Hazard,  John  W.,  KIPLINGER  BOOK  ON  INVESTING 
FOR  THE  YEARS  AHEAD,  TB  445  (Jan.) 

Hemon,  Louis,  MARIA  CHAPDELAINE  (May) 

HEROES  WITHOUT  GLORY,  Schaefer,  TB  897  (Nov.) 

HERZOG,  Bellow,  TB  747  (Mar.) 

HIGH  CITADEL,  Bagley,  TB  924  (Nov.) 

Hobson,  Laura,  FIRST  PAPERS,  TB  844  (July) 

Holmes,  Llewellyn  Perry,  THE  PLUNDERERS,  TB 
739  (July) 

Holt,  Victoria,  THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SEVENTH 
VIRGIN,  TB  859  (Nov.) 

HOME  PLACE,  White,  TB  874  (Sept.) 

Homer,  THE  ILIAD,  TB  632  (Jan.) 

Hope,  Bob,  I  OWE  RUSSIA  $1200,  TB  327  (Jan.) 

HOTEL,  Hailey,  TB  878  (Sept.) 

THE  HOTTEST  FOURTH  OF  JULY  IN  THE  HISTORY 
OF  HANGTREE  COUNTY,  Adams,  TB  888  (Nov.) 

Hough,  Richard  Alexander,  FIRST  AND  FASTEST,  TB 
891  (Nov.) 

HOUSE  OUT  OF  ORDER,  Bolling,  TB  874  (Sept.) 

HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS  AND  INFLUENCE  PEOPLE, 

Carnegie,  TB  526  (Jan.) 

Hoyle,  Fred  and  John  Elliot,  ANDROMEDA  BREAK¬ 
THROUGH,  TB  872  (Sept.) 

Hoyt,  Edwin  Palmer,  A  GENTLEMAN  OF  BROADWAY, 
TB  865  (Sept.) 

Hudson,  Lois  Phillips,  REAPERS  OF  THE  DUST,  TB 
915  (Nov.) 

Humphrey,  Hubert  H.,  THE  CAUSE  IS  MANKIND,  TB 
721  (Mar.) 

Humphrey,  Hubert  H.,  WAR  ON  POVERTY,  TB  721 
(Mar.) 

Humphrey,  William,  THE  ORDWAYS,  TB  816  (May) 

HUNTINGTOWER,  Buchan,  TB  695  (May) 

THE  HURRICANE,  Nordhoff  and  Hall,  TB  649  (Mar.) 

Hutchens,  John  K.,  ONE  MAN’S  MONTANA,  TB  832 
(Nov.) 

I  OWE  RUSSIA  $1200,  Hope,  TB  327  (Jan.) 

I  RESIGN  YOU,  STALLION,  Williams,  TB  873  (Sept.) 

I  TRY  TO  BEHAVE  MYSELF,  Bracken,  TB  722  (May) 


IF  MORNING  EVER  COMES,  Tyler,  TB  757  (May) 

IF  YOU  DON’T  MIND  MY  SAYING  SO,  Krutch,  TB 
866  (Sept.) 

THE  ILIAD,  Homer,  TB  632  (Jan.) 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAN,  Bradbury,  TB  846  (July) 
IN  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  NIGHT,  Ball,  TB  906  (Nov.) 
THE  INCONGRUOUS  SPY,  Cornwell,  TB  616  (Jan.) 
IVANHOE,  Scott,  TB  595  (Mar.) 

JACK  LONDON,  O’Connor,  TB  773  (May) 

JANE  CLEMENS;  THE  STORY  OF  MARK  TWAIN’S 
MOTHER,  Varble,  TB  837  (July) 

Jeffers,  Jo,  RANCH  WIFE,  TB  833  (Nov.) 

JOHN  MACNAB,  Buchan,  TB  696  (July) 

John  XXIII,  JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL,  TB  912  (Nov.) 
Johnson,  Haynes,  THE  BAY  OF  PIGS,  TB  615  (Jan.) 
JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL,  JOHN  XXIII,  TB  912  (Nov.) 
A  JOURNEY  TO  BOSTON,  CHASE,  TB  919  (Nov.) 
JUBILEE  TRAIL,  Bristow,  TB  663  (May) 

JUSTICE  ON  TRIAL,  Todd,  TB  829  (July) 

KATHERINE  WENTWORTH,  Stevenson,  TB  759  (May) 
Kaufman,  Bel,  UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE,  TB  879 
Sept.) 

Keats,  John,  POEMS,  TB  930  (Nov.) 

Keller,  Helen  Adams,  THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE,  TB 
642  (Jan.) 

Kemelman,  Harry,  FRIDAY  THE  RABBI  SLEPT  LATE, 
TB  906  (Nov.) 

Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald,  THE  BURDEN  AND  THE 
GLORY,  TB  622  (Jan.) 

Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald,  A  NATION  OF  IMMI¬ 
GRANTS,  TB  750  (May) 

Kieran,  John,  NOT  UNDER  OATH:  RECOLLECTIONS 
AND  REFLECTIONS,  TB  772  (May) 

Killilea,  Marie  Lyons,  WITH  LOVE  FROM  KAREN,  TB 
424  (Jan.) 

A  KIND  OF  ANGER,  Ambler,  TB  796  (May) 

King,  Martin  Luther,  WHY  WE  CAN’T  WAIT,  TB  698 
(Mar.) 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  HAWAII,  Hays,  TB  936  (Nov.) 
KINGDOM  OF  ILLUSION,  Sheehan,  TB  771  (May) 
Kipling,  Rudyard  and  John  Masefield,  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  RUDYARD  KIPLING  AND 
JOHN  MASEFIELD,  TB  804  (July) 

KIPLINGER  BOOK  ON  INVESTING  FOR  THE  YEARS 
AHEAD,  Hazard,  TB  445  (Jan.) 

Knebel,  Fletcher  and  Charles  W.  Bailey  II,  CONVEN¬ 
TION,  TB  779  (May) 

Knight,  Damon  Francis,  A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT 
SHORT  SCIENCE  FICTION  NOVELS,  TB  611  (Jan.) 
Knight,  Eric,  LASSIE  COME-HOME,  TB  661  (May) 
Kronenberger,  Louis,  THE  CART  AND  THE  HORSE, 
TB  619  (Jan.) 

Krutch,  Joseph  Wood,  IF  YOU  DON’T  MIND  MY 
SAYING  SO,  TB  866  (Sept.) 


La  Farge,  Oliver,  THE  DOOR  IN  THE  WALL,  TB  861 
(Sept.) 

THE  LAND  BREAKERS,  Ehle,  TB  614  (Jan.) 

Langley,  Sarah,  OSIRIS  DIED  IN  AUTUMN,  TB  766 

(May) 

A  LANTERN  IN  HER  HAND,  Aldrich,  TB  860  (Nov.) 
LASSIE  COME-HOME,  Knight,  TB  661  (May) 
Lasswell,  Mary,  ONE  ON  THE  HOUSE,  TB  788  (July) 
Lasswell,  Mary,  SUDS  IN  YOUR  EYE,  TB  788  (July) 
THE  LAST  LOUD  ROAR,  Cousy,  TB  886  (Nov.) 
Laurence,  Margaret,  NEW  WIND  IN  A  DRY  LAND, 
TB  612  (Jan.) 

Laurence,  Margaret,  THE  TOMORROW-TAMER,  TB 
723  (Mar.) 

LAW  ON  A  RAMPAGE,  Snow,  TB  789  (Sept.) 
Lawrence,  Josephine,  NOT  A  CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY, 
TB  760  (July) 

Lea,  Tom,  THE  HANDS  OF  CANTU,  TB  800  (May) 
Lee,  Harper,  TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD,  TB  710 
(Mar.) 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  SEVENTH  VIRGIN,  Holt,  TB 
859  (Nov.) 

Lewis,  Anthony,  GIDEON’S  TRUMPET,  TB  639  (Jan.) 
Lewis,  Sinclair,  ARROWSMITH,  TB  653  (Mar.) 

Lewis,  Sinclair,  MAIN  STREET,  TB  652  (May) 

A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK;  THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 
GRIDLEY  HOWE,  Meltzer,  TB  811  (July) 
Linington,  Elizabeth,  NO  EVIL  ANGEL,  TB  855 
(Sept.) 

THE  LITTLE  SHEPHERD  OF  KINGDOM  COME,  Fox, 
TB  596  (May) 

LIVING  BY  FAITH,  Baldwin,  TB  896  (Nov.) 

THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Bowie,  TB  703  (May) 

THE  LIVING  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

Bowie,  TB  718  (May) 

Lockridge,  Frances  and  Richard,  THE  DEVIOUS 
ONES,  TB  732  (Mar.) 

London,  Jack,  STORIES  OF  HAWAII,  TB  911  (Nov.) 
THE  LONG  WHITE  NIGHT,  Scherman,  TB  733  (Mar.) 
Longfellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Emerson,  and  Bryant, 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY,  TB 
588  (Mar.) 

Longford,  Elizabeth,  QUEEN  VICTORIA:  BORN  TO 
SUCCEED,  TB  916  (Nov.) 

THE  LOST  SHIPS,  Throckmorton,  TB  705  (Mar.) 

LOST  TREASURES  OF  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD,  Payne,  TB  436  (Jan.) 

LOVE  SONG  TO  THE  PLAINS,  Sandoz,  TB  828  (July) 
LYDIA,  AN  ENTERTAINMENT,  Cunningham,  TB  814 
(July) 

McCague,  James,  MOGULS  AND  IRON  MEN,  TB  876 
(Nov.) 

MacDonald,  Ross,  THE  FAR  SIDE  OF  THE  DOLLAR, 
TB  869  (Sept.) 


McGinley,  Phyllis,  SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE,  TB  774 
(May) 

THE  MAD  MOTORISTS,  Andrews,  TB  875  (Sept.) 
MADE  IN  THAILAND,  Ayer,  TB  805  (May) 

MAIN  STREET,  Lewis,  TB  652  (May) 

MALLABEC,  Walker,  TB  838  (July) 

A  MAN  CALLED  PETER,  Marshall,  TB  734  (Mar.) 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  MIST,  Elgin,  TB  900  (Nov.) 

THE  MAN  WITH  THE  RED  AND  GREEN  EYES, 
Barnes,  TB  903  (Nov.) 

THE  MANY  WORLDS  OF  LEO  ROSTEN,  Rosten,  TB 
864  (Sept.) 

MARIA  CHAPDELAINE,  Hemon  (May)  ' 

MARKINGS,  Hammarskjold,  TB  854  (Sept.) 
Marshall,  Catherine,  A  MAN  CALLED  PETER,  TB  834 
(Mar.) 

THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK,  Barrett,  TB  949  (Nov.) 
THE  MEANING  OF  BEING  A  CHRISTIAN,  Fosdick, 
TB  582  (Jan.) 

Meigs,  Cornelia,  THE  GREAT  DESIGN,  TB  730  (Mar.) 
Meltzer,  Milton,  A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK;  THE  LIFE 
OF  SAMUEL  GRIDLEY  HOWE,  TB  811  (July) 
Melville,  Herman,  MOBY  DICK,  TB  641  (Mar.) 

MEN  OF  PEACE,  Smith,  TB  848  (July) 

MEN  OF  THUNDER,  Nolan,  TB  891  (Nov.) 

THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE,  Shakespeare,  TB  737 
(May) 

Mertz,  Barbara,  TEMPLES,  TOMBS,  AND  HIERO¬ 
GLYPHS,  TB  781  (May) 

A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  DREAM,  Shakespeare,  TB 
738  (Mar.) 

Millay,  Edna  St.  Vincent,  POEMS  SELECTED  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE,  TB  803  (July) 

Mills,  Robert  P.,  A  DECADE  OF  FANTASY  AND 
SCIENCE  FICTION,  TB  620  (Jan.) 

Milne,  Lorus  and  Margery,  WATER  AND  LIFE,  TB  618 
(Jan.) 

MISS  BUNCLE,  MARRIED,  Stevenson,  TB  629  (Mar.) 
MISS  BUNCLE’S  BOOK,  Stevenson,  TB  630  (Jan.) 
MISS  MORISSA,  DOCTOR  OF  THE  GOLD  TRAIL, 

SANDOZ,  TB  809  (May) 

MISSISSIPPI:  THE  CLOSED  SOCIETY,  Silver,  TB  769 
(May) 

MR.  DOOLEY  REMEMBERS,  Dunne,  TB  453  (Jan.) 
MISTER  FISHERMAN,  Bennett,  TB  889  (Sept.) 
MOBY  DICK,  Melville,  TB  641  (Mar.) 

MOGULS  AND  IRON  MEN,  McCague,  TB  876  (Nov.) 
MONT-SAINT-MICHEL  AND  CHARTRES,  Adams,  TB 
651  (Mar.) 

Moore,  Ruth,  THE  SEA  FLOWER,  TB  870  (Sept.) 
Moray,  Ann,  THE  RISING  OF  THE  LARK,  TB  780 
(May) 

MOST  SECRET,  Carr,  TB  826  (July) 

Mowat,  Farley,  NEVER  CRY  WOLF,  TB  447  (Jan.) 
MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING,  Shakespeare,  TB  737 
(May) 


A  MULE  FOR  THE  MARQUESA,  O’Rourke,  TB  761 
(July) 

Murphy,  Robert,  THE  POND,  TB  667  (Jan.) 

Murphy,  Robert  D.,  DIPLOMAT  AMONG  WARRIORS, 
TB  742  (Mar.) 

MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY,  Nordhoff  and  Hall,  TB 
646  (Jan.) 

MY  AUTOBIOGRAPHY,  Chaplin,  TB  797  (May) 

MY  FRIEND  FLICKA,  Sture-Vasa,  TB  598  (Mar.) 

MY  NAME  IS  ARAM,  Saroyan,  TB  529  (Jan.) 

MY  SEVERAL  WORLDS,  Buck,  TB  654  (Jan.) 
Mystery  Writers  of  America,  CRIMES  ACROSS  THE 
SEA,  TB  744  (Mar.) 

THE  MYTHMAKERS,  Nossiter,  TB  702  (May) 


Nabokov,  Vladimir,  THE  DEFENSE,  TB  746  (Mar.) 

A  NATION  OF  IMMIGRANTS,  Kennedy,  TB  750  (May) 

“NATIONAL  VELVET,"  Bagnold,  TB  589  (Jan.) 

NEVER  CRY  WOLF,  Mowat,  TB  447  (Jan.) 

THE  NEW  MEANING  OF  TREASON,  West,  TB  856 
(Sept.) 

NEW  WIND  IN  A  DRY  LAND,  Laurence,  TB  612  (Jan.) 

THE  NIGHT  IN  LISBON,  Remarque,  TB  626  (Jan.) 

NIGHT  OF  THE  SHORT  KNIVES,  Wilkinson,  TB  799 
(May) 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier,  Poe,  Emerson,  and  Bryant,  TB 
588  (Mar.) 

NO  CAUSE  FOR  PANIC,  Baker,  TB  853  (July) 

NO  EVIL  ANGEL,  Linington,  TB  855  (Sept.) 

Nolan,  Alan  T.,  AS  SOUNDING  BRASS,  TB  752 
(Mar.) 

Nolan,  William  F.,  MEN  OF  THUNDER,  TB  891  (Nov.) 

Nordhoff,  Charles  and  James  Norman  Hall,  THE 
HURRICANE,  TB  649  (Mar.) 

Nossiter,  Bernard  D.,  THE  MYTHMAKERS,  TB  702 
(May) 

NOT  A  CLOUD  IN  THE  SKY,  Lawrence,  TB  760  (July) 

NOT  UNDER  OATH:  RECOLLECTIONS  AND  REFLEC¬ 
TIONS,  Kieran,  TB  772  (May) 


O’Connor,  Richard,  JACK  LONDON,  TB  773  (May) 
THE  OCTOBER  COUNTRY,  Bradbury,  TB  852  (Sept.) 
OFF  MY  CHEST,  Brown,  TB  836  (Sept.) 

OKEE,  Wisbeski,  TB  617  (Jan.) 

OLD  MALI  AND  THE  BOY,  Sherman,  TB  800  (May) 
OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW  REALITIES,  Fulbright,  TB 
750  (May) 

OLD  NEW  YORK,  Wharton,  TB  720  (Mar.) 
Oldenbourg,  Zoe,  CATHERINE  THE  GREAT,  TB  843 
(July) 

ONE  DAY  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Saroyan,  TB  529  (Jan.) 

ONE  MAN’S  MONTANA,  Hutchens,  TB  832  (Nov.) 
ONE  ON  THE  HOUSE,  Lasswell,  TB  788  (July) 


ONE  TOUCH  OF  NATURE,  Chute,  TB  914  (Nov.) 
THE  ORDWAYS,  Humphrey,  TB  816  (May) 

O’Rourke,  Frank,  DESPERATE  RIDER,  TB  672  (May) 
O’Rourke,  Frank,  “E”  COMPANY,  TB  739  (July) 
O’Rourke,  Frank,  A  MULE  FOR  THE  MARQUESA, 
TB  761  (July) 

OSIRIS  DIED  IN  AUTUMN,  Langley,  TB  766  (May) 
OTHER  PEOPLE’S  HOUSES,  Segal,  TB  925  (Nov.) 
OVER  THE  COUNTER,  Turner,  TB  400  (Jan.) 
Overstreet,  Harry  and  Bonaro,  THE  STRANGE  TAC¬ 
TICS  OF  EXTREMISM,  TB  813  (Sept.) 

PASSAGE  IN  THE  NIGHT,  Asch,  TB  664  (May) 
PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF  SAMUEL  PEPYS, 

Pepys,  TB  610  (Jan.) 

Payne,  Donald  Gordon,  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BAT,  TB 
602  (Mar.) 

Payne,  Donald  Gordon,  STAR-RAKER,  TB  601  (Mar.) 
Payne,  Robert,  LOST  TREASURES  OF  THE  MEDI¬ 
TERRANEAN  WORLD,  TB  436  (Jan.) 

Pepys,  Samuel,  PASSAGES  FROM  THE  DIARY  OF 
SAMUEL  PEPYS,  TB  610  (Jan.) 

Phillips,  John  Bertram,  FOUR  PROPHETS:  Amos, 
Hosea,  First  Isaiah,  Micah,  TB  432  (Jan.) 
Piatigorsky,  Gregor,  CELLIST,  TB  921  (Nov.) 

A  PICTURE  IS  A  PICTURE,  Rogers,  TB  880  (Nov.) 
PIONEER,  GO  HOME!,  Powell,  TB  455  (Jan.) 
Plagemann,  Bentz,  FATHER  TO  THE  MAN,  TB  699 
(Mar.) 

Plagemann,  Bentz,  THIS  IS  GOGGLE;  OR,  THE  EDU¬ 
CATION  OF  A  FATHER,  TB  699  (Mar.) 

THE  PLUM  TREE,  Chase,  TB  919  (Nov.) 

THE  PLUNDERERS,  Holmes,  TB  739  (July) 

POEMS,  Dickinson,  TB  803  (July) 

POEMS,  Keats,  TB  930  (Nov.) 

POEMS  SELECTED  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  Millay,  TB 
803  (July) 

THE  POND,  Murphy,  TB  667  (Jan.) 

POWDER  VALLEY  AMBUSH,  Field,  TB  790  (July) 
POWDER  VALLEY  HOLDUP,  Field,  TB  719  (May) 
Powell,  Richard,  PIONEER,  GO  HOME!,  TB  455 
(Jan.) 

THE  PRIVACY  INVADERS,  Brenton,  TB  645  (Jan.) 
THE  PROFESSIONAL:  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON,  White, 
TB  613  (Jan.) 

THE  PROPHET,  Asch,  TB  665  (May) 

THE  PROPHETS  FOR  THE  COMMON  READER, 

Chase,  TB  432  (Jan.) 

Queen,  Ellery,  AND  ON  THE  EIGHTH  DAY,  TB  623 
(Jan.) 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  BORN  TO  SUCCEED,  Longford, 
'  TB  916  (Nov.) 

RANCH  WIFE,  Jeffers,  TB  833  (Nov.) 

REAPERS  OF  THE  DUST,  Hudson,  TB  915  (Nov.) 


Reben,  Martha,  A  SHARING  OF  JOY,  TB  447  (Jan.) 

THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN,  Auchincloss,  TB  700 
(Mar.) 

Remarque,  Erich  Maria,  THE  NIGHT  IN  LISBON,  TB 
626  (Jan.) 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT’S  COMMISSION  ON 
THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY,  U.  S.  President’s  Commission  on  the 
Assassination  of  President  Kennedy,  TB  717 
(Jan.) 

RIDERS  OF  THE  PURPLE  SAGE,  Grey,  TB  666  (May) 

A  RIGHT  TO  DIE,  Stout,  TB  851  (July) 

THE  RISING  OF  THE  LARK,  Moray,  TB  780  (May) 

Roberts,  Elizabeth  Madox,  THE  GREAT  MEADOW 
(May) 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE,  Defoe,  TB  590  (May) 

Rogers,  William  Garland,  A  PICTURE  IS  A  PICTURE, 
TB  880  (Nov.) 

ROGUE’S  HARBOR,  Fletcher,  TB  634  (Jan.) 

ROMAN  HELLENISM  AND  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT, 

Grant,  TB  802  (May) 

THE  ROMAN  WAY,  Hamilton,  TB  624  (Jan.) 

Ross,  Ishbel,  AN  AMERICAN  FAMILY,  TB  812 
(Sept.) 

Rosten,  Leo  Calvin,  THE  MANY  WORLDS  OF  LEO 
ROSTEN,  TB  864  (Sept.) 

Rothman,  Joseph,  THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  A  SALE, 
TB  532  (Jan.) 

ROUNDUP  ON  THE  YELLOWSTONE,  Elston,  TB  672 
(May) 

RUSSIAN  AMERICA,  Chevigny,  TB  883  (Nov.) 

THE  SAD  VARIETY,  Blake,  TB  907  (Nov.) 

SALISBURY  PLAIN,  Branson,  TB  920  (Nov.) 

SAM  CHANCE,  Capps,  TB  887  (Nov.) 

Sandoz,  Mari,  LOVE  SONG  TO  THE  PLAINS,  TB  828 
(July) 

Sandoz,  Mari,  MISS  MORISSA,  DOCTOR  OF  THE 
GOLD  TRAIL,  TB  809  (May) 

SANDY  KOUFAX,  Hano,  TB  836  (Sept.) 

Saroyan,  William,  MY  NAME  IS  ARAM,  TB  529  (Jan.) 

Saroyan,  William,  ONE  DAY  IN  THE  AFTERNOON  OF 
THE  WORLD,  TB  529  (Jan.) 

Sartre,  Jean  Paul,  THE  WORDS,  TB  854  (Sept.) 

Sayre,  Woodrow  Wilson,  FOUR  AGAINST  EVEREST, 
TB  631  (Jan.) 

Schaefer,  Jack  Warner,  HEROES  WITHOUT  GLORY, 
TB  897  (Nov.) 

Scherman,  Katharine,  THE  LONG  WHITE  NIGHT,  TB 
733  (Mar.) 

THE  SCOTCH,  Galbraith,  TB  731  (Mar.) 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  IVANHOE,  TB  595  (Mar.) 

THE  SEA  FLOWER,  Moore,  TB  870  (Sept.) 

Segal,  Lore  Groszmann,  OTHER  PEOPLE’S  HOUSES, 
TB  925  (Nov.) 

SELECTED  POEMS,  Donne,  TB  571  (Jan.) 


SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON, 

TB  570  (May) 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BROWNING,  TB  570 

(May) 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  W.  B.  YEATS,  ROBERT 
BRIDGES,  AND  A.  E.  (GEORGE  RUSSELL),  TB  804 

(July) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  METAPHYSICAL  POETS, 

TB  571  (Jan.) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  E.  B.  BROWN¬ 
ING,  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI,  AND  CHRIS¬ 
TINA  ROSSETTI,  TB  570  (May) 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  RUDYARD 
KIPLING  AND  JOHN  MASEFIELD,  TB  804  (July) 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  SHELLEY  AND 
BYRON,  TB  930  (Nov.) 

SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL,  Grey,  TB  671  (May) 
Shakespeare,  William,  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT,  TB  738 
(Mar.) 

Shakespeare,  William,  THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE, 
TB  737  (May) 

Shakespeare,  William,  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S 
DREAM,  TB  738  (Mar.) 

Shakespeare,  William,  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  NOTHING, 
TB  737  (May) 

Shakespeare,  William,  TWELFTH  NIGHT,  TB  738 
(Mar.) 

A  SHARING  OF  JOY,  Reben,  TB  447  (Jan.) 

Sheehan,  Edward  R.  F.,  KINGDOM  OF  ILLUSION, 
TB  771  (May) 

Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe  and  Lord  Byron,  SELECTIONS 
FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  SHELLEY  AND  BYRON, 
TB  930  (Nov.) 

SHEPHERD  OF  MANKIND,  Barrett,  TB  670  (Mar.) 
Sherman,  D.  R.,  OLD  MALI  AND  THE  BOY,  TB  800 
(May) 

SILAS  CROCKETT,  Chase,  TB  899  (Nov.) 

Silver,  James  W.,  MISSISSIPPI:  THE  CLOSED  SO¬ 
CIETY,  TB  769  (May) 

Silverberg,  Robert,  EMPIRES  IN  THE  DUST,  TB  436 
(Jan.) 

SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE,  McGinley,  TB  774  (May) 
Smith,  Bradford,  MEN  OF  PEACE,  TB  848  (July) 
Smith,  Ethel  Sabin,  A  FURROW  DEEP  AND  TRUE, 
TB  831  (Sept.) 

Smith,  Vian,  GREEN  HEART,  TB  533  (Jan.) 
SMUGGLER’S  RANCH,  Snow,  TB  790  (July) 
Sneller,  Anne  Gertrude,  A  VANISHED  WORLD,  TB 
729  (Mar.) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  THE  BANDIT  OF  PALODURO,  TB 
789  (Sept.) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  DON  JIM,  TB  791  (July) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  LAW  ON  A  RAMPAGE,  TB  789 
(Sept.) 

Snow,  Charles  H.,  SMUGGLERS’  RANCH,  TB  790 
(July) 


SO  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW?  Golden,  TB  850  (July) 

A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE,  Cronin,  TB  748  (Mar.) 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  LARK,  Cather,  TB  736  (Mar.) 

THE  SOUL  OF  KINDNESS,  Taylor,  TB  724  (Mar.) 

SPANISH  LEAVES,  Tracy,  TB  807  (July) 

THE  SPIRE,  Golding,  TB  725  (Mar.) 

STAGESTRUCK,  Zolotow,  TB  867  (Sept.) 

STAR-RAKER,  Payne,  TB  601  (Mar.) 

Stare,  Frederick  John,  EATING  FOR  GOOD  HEALTH, 
TB  762  (May) 

Stein,  Stanley,  ALONE  NO  LONGER,  TB  531  (Jan.) 

Stevenson,  Dorothy  Emily,  KATHERINE  WENT¬ 
WORTH,  TB  759  (May) 

Stevenson,  Dorothy  Emily,  MISS  BUNCLE,  MARRIED, 
TB  629  (Mar.) 

Stevenson,  Dorothy  Emily,  MISS  BUNCLE’S  BOOK, 
TB  630  (Jan.) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis,  THE  BLACK  ARROW,  TB 
530  (Jan.) 

Stewart,  Mary,  THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC,  TB  650  (Mar.) 

STORIES  OF  HAWAII,  London,  TB  911  (Nov.) 

STORIES  OF  THE  EARLY  WEST,  Harte,  TB  810  (May) 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE,  Keller,  TB  642  (Jan.) 

Stout,  Rex,  A  RIGHT  TO  DIE,  TB  851  (July) 

Stout,  Rex,  TRIO  FOR  BLUNT  INSTRUMENTS,  TB 
637  (Mar.) 

THE  STRANGE  TACTICS  OF  EXTREMISM,  Overstreet, 
TB  813  (Sept.) 

Stuart,  Jesse,  TAPS  FOR  PRIVATE  TUSSIE,  TB  655 
(Mar.) 

Sture-Vasa,  Mary,  MY  FRIEND  FLICKA,  TB  598 
(Mar.) 

Sture-Vasa,  Mary,  THUNDERHEAD,  TB  599  (Mar.) 

SUDS  IN  YOUR  EYE,  Lasswell,  TB  788  (July) 

Sullivan,  Walter,  WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE,  TB  884  (Nov.) 

THE  SUREST  WAY  TO  A  SALE,  Rothman,  TB  532 
(Jan.) 


TAPS  FOR  PRIVATE  TUSSIE,  Stuart,  TB  655  (Mar.) 
Taylor,  Elizabeth,  THE  SOUL  OF  KINDNESS,  TB  724 
(Mar.) 

TEMPLES,  TOMBS,  AND  HIEROGLYPHS,  Mertz,  TB 
781  (May) 

Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  SELECTED  POEMS  OF 
ALFRED,  LORD  TENNYSON,  TB  570  (May) 

THIS  IS  GOGGLE;  OR,  THE  EDUCATION  OF  A 
FATHER,  Plagemann,  TB  699  (Mar.) 

THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC,  Stewart,  TB  650  (Mar.) 
Thomas,  Mack,  GUMBO,  TB  889  (Sept.) 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  WALDEN,  TB  656  (Mar.) 

THE  THREE  HOSTAGES,  Buchan,  TB  697  (May) 
Throckmorton,  Peter,  THE  LOST  SHIPS,  TB  705 
(Mar.) 

THUNDERHEAD,  Sture-Vasa,  TB  599  (Mar.) 

Tittle,  Y.  A.,  Y.  A.  TITTLE:  I  PASS!,  TB  817  (Sept.) 


TO  KILL  A  MOCKINGBIRD,  Lee,  TB  710  (Mar.) 

Todd,  Alden,  JUSTICE  ON  TRIAL,  TB  829  (July) 

THE  TOMORROW-TAMER,  Laurence,  TB  723  (Mar.) 
TOMORROW’S  FIRE,  Williams,  TB  745  (Mar.) 

Tracy,  Honor,  SPANISH  LEAVES,  TB  807  (July) 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE,  Fox,  TB  597 
(May) 

Trilling,  Diana,  CLAREMONT  ESSAYS,  TB  607  (Jan.) 

TRIO  FOR  BLUNT  INSTRUMENTS,  Stout,  TB  637 
(Mar.) 

Truax,  Rhoda,  WITH  EQUAL  GRACE,  TB  726  (Mar.) 
Turnbull,  Agnes  Sligh,  THE  GOLDEN  JOURNEY,  TB 
658  (May) 

Turner,  Sheila,  OVER  THE  COUNTER,  TB  400  (Jan.) 
TWELFTH  NIGHT,  Shakespeare,  TB  738  (Mar.) 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  POETRY,  TB  609 

(Jan.) 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE  SEA, 

Verne,  TB  594  (Mar.) 

THE  TWISTED  SABER,  Vail,  TB  395  (Jan.) 

Tyler,  Anne,  IF  MORNING  EVER  COMES,  TB  757 
(May) 

U.  S.  President’s  Commission  on  the  Assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  REPORT  OF  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT’S  COMMISSION  ON  THE  ASSASSINATION 
OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY,  TB  717 
(Jan.) 

UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE,  Kaufman,  TB  879 
(Sept.) 

Vail,  Philip,  THE  TWISTED  SABER,  TB  395  (Jan.) 

A  VANISHED  WORLD,  Sneller,  TB  729  (Mar.) 

Varble,  Rachel,  JANE  CLEMENS;  THE  STORY  OF 
MARK  TWAIN’S  MOTHER,  TB  837  (July) 

VENDETTA  FOR  THE  SAINT,  Charteris,  TB  834 
(Sept.) 

Verne,  Jules,  ALL  AROUND  THE  MOON,  TB  669 
(May) 

Verne,  Jules,  FROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON,  TB 
668  (May) 

Verne,  Jules,  TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER 
THE  SEA,  TB  594  (Mar.) 

THE  VISITORS,  Benchley,  TB  917  (Nov.) 

THE  VOICE  OF  SIR  WINSTON  CHURCHILL,  Church¬ 
ill,  TB  928  (Nov.) 

WALDEN,  Thoreau,  TB  656  (Mar.) 

Walker,  David  H.,  MALLABEC,  TB  838  (July) 

WAR  ON  POVERTY,  Humphrey,  TB  721  (Mar.) 
WATER  AND  LIFE,  Milne,  TB  618  (Jan.) 

WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE,  Sullivan,  TB  884  (Nov.) 

West,  Morris  L.,  THE  AMBASSADOR,  TB  898  (Sept.) 
West,  Rebecca,  THE  NEW  MEANING  OF  TREASON, 
TB  856  (Sept.) 

Wharton,  Edith,  OLD  NEW  YORK,  TB  720  (Mar.) 


Whipple,  A.  B.  C.,  THE  FATAL  GIFT  OF  BEAUTY, 
TB  841  (July) 

White,  William  Smith,  HOME  PLACE,  TB  874  (Sept.) 
White,  William  Smith,  THE  PROFESSIONAL:  LYNDON 
B.  JOHNSON,  TB  613  (Jan.) 

A  WHITE  BIRD  FLYING,  Aldrich,  TB  659  (May) 

WHY  WE  CAN’T  WAIT,  King,  TB  698  (Mar.) 
WIDOWS  AND  ADMIRALS,  Cooper,  TB  735  (Mar.) 
WILD  HERITAGE,  Carrighar,  TB  901  (Nov.) 
Wilkinson,  Burke,  NIGHT  OF  THE  SHORT  KNIVES, 
TB  799  (May) 

Williams,  Jay,  TOMORROW’S  FIRE,  TB  745  (Mar.) 
Williams,  Vinnie,  I  RESIGN  YOU,  STALLION,  TB  873 
(Sept.) 

Wilson,  Neill  Compton,  DEEPDOWN  RIVER,  TB  756 
(May) 

THE  WIND’S  WILL,  Brace,  TB  768  (May) 

Winterton,  Paul,  FRAME-UP,  TB  647  (Mar.) 
Wisbeski,  Dorothy  Gross,  OKEE,  TB  617  (Jan.) 
WITH  EQUAL  GRACE,  Truax,  TB  726  (Mar.) 

WITH  LOVE  FROM  KAREN,  Killilea,  TB  424  (Jan.) 


THE  WITNESS  FOR  THE  PROSECUTION,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  Christie,  TB  535  (Jan.) 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.,  BIFFEN’S  MILLIONS,  TB  644 
(Mar.) 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE  BASKET, 

Wuorio,  TB  855  (Sept.) 

THE  WORDS,  Sartre,  TB  854  (Sept.) 

THE  WORKS  OF  PLATO,  Edman,  TB  741  (Mar.) 
WORLDS  WITHOUT  END,  Berrill,  TB  885  (Nov.) 
Wuorio,  Eva-Lis,  THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  PORTU¬ 
GUESE  BASKET,  TB  855  (Sept.) 

Y.  A.  TITTLE:  I  PASS!  Tittle,  TB  817  (Sept.) 

Yeats,  W.  B.,  Robert  Bridges,  and  A.  E.  (George 
Russell),  SELECTED  POEMS  OF  W.  B.  YEATS, 
ROBERT  BRIDGES,  and  A.  E.  (GEORGE  RUSSELL), 
TB  804  (July) 

YOU  ONLY  LIVE  TWICE,  Fleming,  TB  775  (May) 
YOUNG  RENNY,  Da  la  Roche,  TB  330  (Jan.) 

Zolotow,  Maurice,  STAGESTRUCK,  TB  867  (Sept.) 


FOR  JUVENILES 


ACROSS  FIVE  APRILS,  Hunt,  TB  691  (Mar.) 
AFRICAN  TRAVELER,  Syme,  TB  437  (Jan.) 

Alcott,  Louisa  May,  JO’S  BOYS,  TB  604  (Mar.) 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  LITTLE  MEN,  TB  523  (Jan.) 
Alcott,  Louisa  May,  LITTLE  WOMEN,  TB  524  (Jan.) 
Alexander,  Lloyd,  THE  BOOK  OF  THREE,  TB  881 
(Sept.) 

Alexander,  Lloyd,  TIME  CAT,  TB  784  (July) 

ALL  ABOUT  THE  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA  AND 
WHAT  IT  PLAYS,  Commins,  TB  770  (May) 

ALL  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY,  Leodhas,  TB  648 

(May) 

THE  AMERICAN  MOTHER  GOOSE,  Wood,  TB  635 
(Mar.) 

Amerman,  Lockhart,  GUNS  IN  THE  HEATHER,  TB 
830  (Sept.) 

AND  TO  THINK  THAT  I  SAW  IT  ON  MULBERRY 
STREET,  Geisel,  TB  636  (May) 

ANGELO,  THE  NAUGHTY  ONE,  Garrett,  TB  636 
(May) 

ANNUZZA,  A  GIRL  OF  ROMANIA,  Seuberlich,  TB 
827  (July) 

ARRIPAY,  Manning,  TB  922  (Nov.) 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  International, 
TOLD  UNDER  THE  GREEN  UMBRELLA,  TB  635 
(Mar.) 

AVIATION  AND  SPACE  MEDICINE,  Caidin,  TB  446 
(Jan.) 


Baker,  Betty,  KILLER-OF-DEATH,  TB  786  (July) 

Baker,  Laura  Nelson,  THOSE  WHO  CARE,  TB  708 
(Mar.) 

BALLAD  OF  CALAMITY  CREEK,  Friermood,  TB  714 
(Mar.) 

Barlettani,  Elvio,  LAMPO,  THE  TRAVELING  DOG, 
TB  858  (Sept.) 

Bartos-Hoppner,  Barbara,  THE  COSSACKS,  TB  694 
(Mar.) 

BASIL  OF  BAKER  STREET,  Titus,  TB  448  (Jan.) 

Behn,  Harry,  THE  FARAWAY  LURS,  TB  783  (July) 

Behn,  Harry,  WINDY  MORNING,  TB  636  (May) 

THE  BELLS  OF  FREEDOM,  Butters,  TB  457  (Jan.) 

BEORN  THE  PROUD,  Polland,  TB  821  (July) 

Beyer,  Audrey  White,  KATHARINE  LESLIE,  TB  692 
(Mar.) 

B-G,  FIGHTER  OF  GOLIATHS,  Samuels,  TB  749 
(Mar.) 

THE  BLACK  JOKE,  Mowat,  TB  676  (Mar.) 

Bonham,  Frank,  THE  LOUD  RESOUNDING  SEA,  TB 
674  (Mar.) 

Bonnell,  Dorothy,  SHE  WORE  A  STAR,  TB  763  (May) 

THE  BOOK  OF  THREE,  Alexander,  TB  881  (Sept.) 

Bowen,  Betty  Morgan,  FOR  LOVE  OF  A  DONKEY, 
TB  839  (Sept.) 

Bowman,  James  C.,  TALES  FROM  A  FINNISH  TUPA, 
TB  795  (July) 

A  BOY  OF  OLD  PRAGUE,  Ish-Kishor,  TB  857  (Nov.) 


Braymer,  Marjorie,  THE  WALLS  OF  WINDY  TROY, 
TB  675  (Mar.) 

THE  BRIDGE,  Ogburn,  TB  821  (July) 

BRIGHTY  OF  THE  GRAND  CANYON,  Henry,  TB  754 
(May) 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert,  THE  POPPY  SEEDS,  TB  636 
(May) 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert,  STORIES  OF  FAVORITE  OPERAS, 
TB  707  (Mar.) 

THE  BUMBLEBEE’S  SECRET,  Schlein,  TB  636  (May) 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson,  A  LITTLE  PRINCESS,  TB 
727  (Mar.) 

Butters,  Dorothy  Gilman,  THE  BELLS  OF  FREEDOM, 
TB  457  (Jan.) 

Caidin,  Martin  and  Grace,  AVIATION  AND  SPACE 
MEDICINE,  TB  446  (Jan.) 

CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS,  Kipling,  TB  525  (Jan.) 

Carlson,  Natalie  Savage,  JEAN-CLAUDE’S  ISLAND, 
TB  440  (Jan.) 

CHILD  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT,  Hunter,  TB  458 
(Jan.) 

Clark,  Ann  Nolan,  TIA  MARIA’S  GARDEN,  TB  440 
(Jan.) 

Clark,  Margery,  THE  POPPY  SEED  CAKES,  TB  636 
(May) 

Clarke,  Pauline,  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TWELVES, 
TB  684  (Mar.) 

Cleary,  Beverly,  RIBSY,  TB  904  (Nov.) 

Cole,  William,  I  WENT  TO  THE  ANIMAL  FAIR,  TB 
648  (May) 

Commins,  Dorothy,  ALL  ABOUT  THE  SYMPHONY  OR¬ 
CHESTRA  AND  WHAT  IT  PLAYS,  TB  770  (May) 

Cooney,  Barbara,  THE  LITTLE  JUGGLER,  TB  439 
(Jan.) 

THE  COSSACKS,  Bartos-Hoppner,  TB  694  (Mar.) 

Courlander,  Harold,  THE  KING’S  DRUM,  TB  437 
(Jan.) 

Daniell,  David,  SANDRO’S  BATTLE,  TB  438  (Jan.) 

DARK  SUNSHINE,  Lyons,  TB  677  (Mar.) 

Daugherty,  James  Henry,  THE  PICNIC,  TB  636  (May) 

De  Borhegyi,  Suzanne,  SHIPS,  SHOALS,  AND  AM- 
PHORAS,  TB  923  (Nov.) 

DEAR,  DEAR  LIVY,  Stoutenburg  and  Baker,  TB  441 
(Jan.) 

DeJong,  Meindert,  NOBODY  PLAYS  WITH  A  CAB¬ 
BAGE,  TB  440  (Jan.) 

DeJong,  Meindert,  THE  SINGING  HILL,  TB  440 
(Jan.) 

DIETRICH  OF  BERNE  AND  THE  DWARF  KING 
LAURIN,  Sawyer,  TB  783  (July) 

DOCTORS  IN  PETTICOATS,  Fleming,  TB  792  (May) 

A  DOG  SO  SMALL,  Pearce,  TB  858  (Sept.) 

Druon,  Maurice,  TISTOU  OF  THE  GREEN  THUMBS, 
TB  439  (Jan.) 


EDDIE’S  GREEN  THUMB,  Haywood,  TB  905  (Nov.) 
ELLEN  AND  THE  GANG,  Friedman,  TB  904  (Nov.) 
Emberley,  Barbara,  THE  STORY  OF  PAUL  BUNYAN, 
TB  636  (May) 

EMIL  AND  THE  DETECTIVES,  Kastner,  TB  847  (July) 
Enright,  Elizabeth,  TATSINDA,  TB  439  (Jan.) 
ESCAPE!  Senje,  TB  922  (Nov.) 

ESCAPE  FROM  FRANCE,  Felton,  TB  794  (May) 

THE  FARAWAY  LURS,  Behn,  TB  783  (July) 

Felton,  Ronald  Oliver,  ESCAPE  FROM  FRANCE,  TB 
794  (May) 

FIND  OUT  BY  TOUCHING,  Showers,  TB  636  (May) 
Fisher,  Aileen  Lucia,  GOING  BAREFOOT,  TB  648 
(May) 

Fisher,  Aileen  Lucia,  WHERE  DOES  EVERYONE  GO? 
TB  648  (May) 

THE  500  HATS  OF  BARTHOLOMEW  CUBBINS, 

Geisel,  TB  636  (May) 

Fleming,  Alice,  DOCTORS  IN  PETTICOATS,  TB  792 
(May) 

FLIGHT  TO  THE  PROMISED  LAND,  Hamori,  TB  857 
(Nov.) 

Flory,  Jane,  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  BELLS,  TB 
706  (Mar.) 

FOR  LOVE  OF  A  DONKEY,  Bowen,  TB  839  (Sept.) 
FOREVER  FREE,  Sterling,  TB  793  (May) 

Forman,  James,  THE  SKIES  OF  CRETE,  TB  839 
(Sept.) 

FREDOU,  Stolz,  TB  448  (Jan.) 

Freeman,  Don,  NORMAN  THE  DOORMAN,  TB  522 
(Jan.) 

Freeman,  Lydia  and  Don,  PET  OF  THE  MET,  TB  522 
(Jan.) 

Friedman,  Frieda,  ELLEN  AND  THE  GANG,  TB  904 
(Nov.) 

Friermood,  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  BALLAD  OF  CALAM¬ 
ITY  CREEK,  TB  714  (Mar.) 

Friermood,  Elisabeth  Hamilton,  THE  WILD  DONA¬ 
HUES,  TB  827  (July) 

Fritz,  Jean,  I,  ADAM,  TB  688  (Mar.) 

Garrett,  Helen,  ANGELO,  THE  NAUGHTY  ONE,  TB 
636  (May) 

Geisel,  Theodor  Seuss,  AND  TO  THINK  THAT  I  SAW 
IT  ON  MULBERRY  STREET,  TB  636  (May) 

Geisel,  Theodor  Seuss,  THE  500  HATS  OF  BAR¬ 
THOLOMEW  CUBBINS,  TB  636  (May) 

Geisel,  Theodor  Seuss,  IF  I  RAN  THE  ZOO,  TB  636 
(May) 

GIRL  WITH  A  PEN,  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE,  Kyle,  TB 
740  (Mar.) 

GOING  BAREFOOT,  Fisher,  TB  648  (May) 

A  GOLDEN  TOUCH,  Johnson,  TB  830  (Sept.) 
Grahame,  Kenneth,  THE  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS, 
TB  625  (Jan.) 


Graves,  Robert,  THE  SEIGE  AND  FALL  OF  TROY,  TB 
923  (Nov.) 

GREAT  MEN  OF  MEDICINE,  Hume,  TB  792  (May) 
THE  GREAT  PICTURE  ROBBERY,  Harris,  TB  520 
(Jan.) 

GUARDIANS  OF  LIBERTY:  SAM  ADAMS  AND  JOHN 
HANCOCK,  Hall-Quest,  TB  678  (Mar.) 

GUNS  IN  THE  HEATHER,  Amerman,  TB  830  (Sept.) 


Hader,  Berta  and  Elmer,  THE  MIGHTY  HUNTER,  TB 
636  (May) 

Hall,  Gordon  Langley,  VINNIE  REAM,  TB  441  (Jan.) 

Hall-Quest,  Olga,  GUARDIANS  OF  LIBERTY:  SAM 
ADAMS  AND  JOHN  HANCOCK,  TB  678  (Mar.) 

Haller,  Adolf,  HE  SERVED  TWO  MASTERS,  TB  679 
(Mar.) 

Hamori,  Laszlo,  FLIGHT  TO  THE  PROMISED  LAND, 
TB  857  (Nov.) 

Harris,  Leon  A.,  THE  GREAT  PICTURE  ROBBERY, 
TB  522  (Jan.) 

Haywood,  Carolyn,  EDDIE’S  GREEN  THUMB,  TB  905 
(Nov.) 

Haywood,  Carolyn,  SNOWBOUND  WITH  BETSY,  TB 
905  (Nov.) 

HE  SERVED  TWO  MASTERS,  Haller,  TB  679  (Mar.) 

HEIDI,  Spyri,  TB  592  (Jan.) 

Henry,  Marguerite,  BRIGHTY  OF  THE  GRAND 
CANYON,  TB  754  (May) 

Henry,  Marguerite,  STORMY,  MISTY’S  FOAL,  TB 
754  (May) 

THE  HERITAGE  OF  MUSIC,  Shippen,  TB  825  (Nov.) 

HILLS  END,  Southall,  TB  728  (Mar.) 

HONK:  THE  MOOSE,  Stong,  TB  847  (July) 

THE  HORN  THAT  STOPPED  THE  BAND,  Parsons,  TB 
520  (Jan.) 

A  HOUND,  A  BAY  HORSE,  AND  A  TURTLE-DOVE, 

Wood,  TB  840  (Nov.) 

Hume,  Ruth  Fox,  GREAT  MEN  OF  MEDICINE,  TB 
792  (May) 

Hunt,  Irene,  ACROSS  FIVE  APRILS,  TB  691  (Mar.) 

Hunter,  Edith  F.,  CHILD  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT,  TB 
458  (Jan.) 


I,  ADAM,  Fritz,  TB  688  (Mar.) 

I  WENT  TO  THE  ANIMAL  FAIR,  Cole,  TB  648  (May) 
ICE  FALCON,  Ritchie,  TB  680  (Mar.) 

IDY,  THE  FOX-CHASING  COW,  AND  OTHER  STORIES, 
Margolis,  TB  636  (May) 

IF  I  RAN  THE  ZOO,  Geisel,  TB  636  (May) 

ILLAMPU,  Radau,  TB  953  (Nov.) 

INDIAN  CAPTIVE,  Lenski,  TB  715  (Mar.) 
INVITATION  TO  MUSIC,  Siegmeister,  TB  770  (May) 
Ish-Kishor,  Sulamith,  A  BOY  OF  OLD  PRAGUE,  TB 
857  (Nov.) 


James,  Will,  SMOKY,  THE  COWHORSE,  TB  657 
(May) 

JEAN-CLAUDE'S  ISLAND,  Carlson,  TB  440  (Jan.) 
JOHN  MARSHALL,  THE  GREAT  CHIEF  JUSTICE, 

Tucker,  TB  681  (Mar.) 

Johnson,  Annabel  and  Edgar,  A  GOLDEN  TOUCH, 
TB  830  (Sept.) 

JO’S  BOYS,  Alcott,  TB  604  (Mar.) 

JOSEFINA  FEBRUARY,  Ness,  TB  636  (May) 

Joslin,  Sesyle,  WHAT  DO  YOU  DO,  DEAR?  TB  636 
(May) 

Kastner,  Erich,  EMIL  AND  THE  DETECTIVES,  TB 
847  (July) 

KATHARINE  LESLIE,  Beyer,  TB  692  (Mar.) 

Kavaler,  Lucy,  THE  WONDERS  OF  ALGAE  ,  TB  446 
(Jan.) 

KEEPER  OF  THE  WILD  BULLS,  Sponsel,  TB  953 
(Nov.) 

KILLER-OF-DEATH,  Baker,  TB  786  (July) 

Killilea,  Marie,  WREN,  TB  458  (Jan.) 

THE  KING'S  DRUM,  Courlander,  TB  437  (Jan.) 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS,  TB  525 
(Jan.) 

Krasilovsky,  Phyllis,  THE  MAN  WHO  DIDN’T  WASH 
HIS  DISHES,  TB  636  (May) 

Kyle,  Elisabeth,  GIRL  WITH  A  PEN,  CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE,  TB  740  (Mar.) 

Kyle,  Elisabeth,  PORTRAIT  OF  LISETTE,  TB  683 
(Mar.) 

LAMPO,  THE  TRAVELING  DOG,  Barlettani,  TB  858 
(Sept.) 

Lang,  Andrew,  THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK,  TB  608  (Mar.) 
Lawson,  Don,  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR 

I,  TB  785  (July) 

Lawson,  Don,  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR 

II,  TB  785  (July) 

Lee,  Mildred,  THE  ROCK  AND  THE  WILLOW,  TB  685 
(Mar.) 

Lenski,  Lois,  INDIAN  CAPTIVE,  TB  715  (Mar.) 
Leodhas,  Sorche  nic,  ALL  IN  THE  MORNING  EARLY, 
TB  648  (May) 

Leodhas,  Sorche  nic,  THISTLE  AND  THYME,  TB  563 
(Jan.) 

THE  LISTENING  WALK,  Showers,  TB  636  (May) 
LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS,  Wilder,  TB  593 
(Jan.) 

THE  LITTLE  JUGGLER,  Cooney,  TB  439  (Jan.) 
LITTLE  MEN,  Alcott,  TB  523  (Jan.) 

A  LITTLE  PRINCESS,  Burnett,  TB  727  (Mar.) 

LITTLE  TOWN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE,  Wilder,  TB  591 
(Jan.) 

LITTLE  WOMEN,  Alcott,  TB  524  (Jan.) 

THE  LOUD,  RESOUNDING  SEA,  Bonham,  TB  674 
(Mar.) 


Love,  Katherine  Isabel,  A  POCKETFUL  OF  RHYMES, 
TB  648  (May) 

Lyons,  Dorothy,  DARK  SUNSHINE,  TB  677  (Mar.) 

MacPherson,  Margaret,  THE  SHINTY  BOYS,  TB  686 
(Mar.) 

Malcolmson,  Anne,  YANKEE  DOODLE’S  COUSINS, 
TB  713  (Mar.) 

THE  MAN  WHO  DIDN’T  WASH  HIS  DISHES,  Krasilo- 
vsky,  TB  636  (May) 

Manning,  Rosemary  Joy,  ARRIPAY,  TB  922  (Nov.) 

Margolis,  Ellen,  IDY,  THE  FOX-CHASING  COW,  AND 
OTHER  STORIES,  TB  636  (May) 

Merrill,  Jean,  THE  PUSHCART  WAR,  TB  881  (Sept.) 

THE  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN  HOOD  OF 
GREAT  RENOWN  IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  Pyle, 
TB  627  (Jan.) 

MICHAEL  McGILLICUDY,  Tyman,  TB  520  (Jan.) 

THE  MIGHTY  HUNTER,  Hader,  TB  636  (May) 

MISS  BIANCA,  Sharp,  TB  448  (Jan.) 

MR.  De  LUCA’S  HORSE,  Paradis,  TB  847  (July) 

MISTER  WHISTLE’S  SECRET,  Palazzo,  TB  522  (Jan.) 

Morris,  Richard  Brandon  and  James  Woodress, 
VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  I:  The 
Colonies  and  the  New  Nation,  TB  822  (July) 

Morris,  Richard  Brandon  and  James  Woodress, 
VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  II:  Back- 
woods  Democracy  to  World  Power,  TB  823  (July) 

Morris,  Richard  Brandon  and  James  Woodress, 
VOICES  FROM  AMERICA'S  PAST,  VOL.  Ill:  THE 
Twentieth  Century,  TB  824  (July) 

Mowat,  Farley,  THE  BLACK  JOKE,  TB  676  (Mar.) 

Muir,  Lynette,  THE  UNICORN  WINDOW,  TB  563 
(Jan.) 

THE  MUSIC  BOX  BOOK,  Skolsky,  TB  438  (Jan.) 

Ness,  Evaline,  JOSEFINA  FEBRUARY,  TB  636  (May) 

NOBODY  PLAYS  WITH  A  CABBAGE,  DeJong,  TB  440 
(Jan.) 

NORMAN  THE  DOORMAN,  Freeman,  TB  520  (Jan.) 

Norton,  Alice  Mary,  REBEL  SPURS,  TB  689  (Mar.) 

Norton,  Alice,  Mary,  RIDE  PROUD,  REBEL!  TB  793 
(May) 


Ogburn,  Charlton,  THE  BRIDGE,  TB  821  (July) 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHT  BELLS,  Flory,  TB  706 
(Mar.) 

Ormondroyd,  Edward,  TIME  AT  THE  TOP,  TB  784 
(July) 

OUR  YEAR  BEGAN  IN  APRIL,  Reed,  TB  682  (Mar.) 

Palazzo,  Tony,  MISTER  WHISTLE’S  SECRET,  TB  522 
(Jan.) 

Paradis,  Marjorie  Bartholomew,  MR.  DE  LUCA'S 
HORSE,  TB  847  (July) 


Parsons,  Arthur  Hudson,  THE  HORN  THAT  STOPPED 
THE  BAND,  TB  522  (Jan.) 

Pearce,  Ann,  A  DOG  SO  SMALL,  TB  858  (Sept.) 

PET  OF  THE  MET,  Freeman,  TB  520  (Jan.) 

Peyton,  K.  M.,  SEA  FEVER,  TB  690  (Mar.) 
THE  PICNIC,  Daugherty,  TB  636  (May) 

PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  109,  TB  818  (May) 
PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  110,  TB  964  (Nov.) 
PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  Ill,  TB  818  (May) 
PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  112,  TB  818  (May) 
PICTURE  BOOK  PARADE,  No.  114,  TB  964  (Nov.) 
THE  PLAINSMEN,  Schaefer,  TB  175  (May) 

A  POCKETFUL  OF  RHYMES,  Love,  TB  648  (May) 
Polland,  Madeleine  A.,  BEORN  THE  PROUD,  TB  821 
(July) 

THE  POPPY  SEED  CAKES,  Clark,  TB  636  (May) 

THE  POPPY  SEEDS,  Bulla,  TB  636  (May) 
PORTRAIT  OF  LISETTE,  Kyle,  TB  683  (Mar.) 

THE  PUSHCART  WAR,  Merrill,  TB  881  (Sept.) 

Pyle,  Howard,  THE  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN 
HOOD  OF  GREAT  RENOWN  IN  NOTTINGHAM¬ 
SHIRE,  TB  627  (Jan.) 


Radau,  Hanns,  ILLAMPU,  TB  953  (Nov.) 

THE  REB  AND  THE  REDCOATS,  Savery,  TB  457 
(Jan.) 

REBEL  SPURS,  Norton,  TB  689  (Mar.) 

Reck,  Franklin  Mering,  THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMERI¬ 
CAN  TRANSPORTATION,  TB  693  (Mar.) 

THE  RED  FAIRY  BOOK,  Lang,  TB  608  (Mar.) 

Reed,  Meredith,  OUR  YEAR  BEGAN  IN  APRIL,  TB 
682  (Mar.) 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  TWELVES,  Clarke,  TB  684 
(Mar.) 

RIBSY,  Cleary,  TB  904  (Nov.) 

RIDE  PROUD,  REBEL!  Norton,  TB  793  (May) 
Ritchie,  Rita,  ICE  FALCON,  TB  680  (Mar.) 

THE  ROCK  AND  THE  WILLOW,  Lee,  TB  685  (Mar.) 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  AMERICAN  TRANSPORTATION, 
Reck,  TB  693  (Mar.) 


Samuels,  Gertrude,  B-G,  FIGHTER  OF  GOLIATHS, 
TB  749  (Mar.) 

SANDRO’S  BATTLE,  Daniell,  TB  438  (Jan.) 

Savery,  Constance,  THE  REB  AND  THE  REDCOATS. 
TB  457  (Jan.) 

Sawyer,  Ruth,  DIETRICH  OF  BERNE  AND  THE 
DWARF  KING  LAURIN,  TB  783  (July) 

Schaefer,  Jack  Warner,  THE  PLAINSMEN,  TB  175 
(May) 

Schlein,  Miriam,  THE  BUMBLEBEE'S  SECRET,  TB 
636  (May) 

SEA  FEVER,  Peyton,  TB  690  (Mar.) 

Senje,  Sigurd,  ESCAPE!  TB  922  (Nov.) 


Seredy,  Kate,  THE  WHITE  STAG,  TB  821  (July) 
Seuberlich,  Hertha  Grit,  ANNUZZA,  A  GIRL  OF  RO¬ 
MANIA,  TB  827  (July) 

SHADOW  OF  A  BULL,  Wojciechowska,  TB  863  (Sept.) 
Sharp,  Margery,  MISS  BIANCA,  TB  448  (Jan.) 

SHE  WORE  A  STAR,  Bonnell,  TB  763  (May) 

THE  SHINTY  BOYS,  MacPherson,  TB  686  (Mar.) 
Shippen,  Katherine  Binney,  THE  HERITAGE  OF 
MUSIC,  TB  825  (Nov.) 

SHIPS,  SHOALS,  AND  AMPHORAS,  De  Borhegyi, 
TB  923  (Nov.) 

Showers,  Paul,  FIND  OUT  BY  TOUCHING,  TB  636 
(May) 

Showers,  Paul,  THE  LISTENING  WALK,  TB  636  (May) 

THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  TROY,  Graves,  TB  923 
(Nov.) 

Siegmeister,  Elie,  INVITATION  TO  MUSIC,  TB  770 
(May) 

THE  SINGING  HILL,  DeJong,  TB  440  (Jan.) 

THE  SKIES  OF  CRETE,  Forman,  TB  839  (Sept.) 
Skolsky,  Syd,  THE  MUSIC  BOX  BOOK,  TB  438  (Jan.) 
SMOKY,  THE  COWHORSE,  James,  TB  657  (May) 
SNOWBOUND  WITH  BETSY,  Haywood,  TB  905 
(Nov.) 

Southall,  Ivan,  HILLS  END,  TB  728  (Mar.) 

Sponsel,  Heinz,  KEEPER  OF  THE  WILD  BULLS,  TB 
953  (Nov.) 

Spyri,  Johanna,  HEIDI,  TB  592  (Jan.) 

Steele,  William  0.,  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  BLOODY 
SEVENS,  TB  786  (July) 

Sterling,  Dorothy,  FOREVER  FREE,  TB  793  (May) 
Stolz,  Mary,  FREDOU,  TB  448  (Jan.) 

Stolz,  Mary,  WHO  WANTS  MUSIC  ON  MONDAY?  TB 
687  (Mar.) 

Stong,  Phil,  HONK:  THE  MOOSE,  TB  847  (July) 

STORIES  OF  FAVORITE  OPERAS,  Bulla,  TB  707 
(Mar.) 

STORMY,  MISTY’S  FOAL,  Henry,  TB  754  (May) 

THE  STORY  OF  PAUL  BUNYAN,  Emberley,  TB  636 
(May) 

Stoutenburg,  Adrien  and  Laura  Nelson  Baker,  DEAR, 
DEAR  LIVY,  TB  441  (Jan.) 

THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBINSON,  Wyss,  TB  603  (Mar.) 
Syme,  Ronald,  AFRICAN  TRAVELER,  TB  437  (Jan.) 

TALES  FROM  A  FINNISH  TUPA,  Bowman,  TB  795 
(July) 

TATSINDA,  Enright,  TB  439  (Jan.) 

THISTLE  AND  THYME,  Leodhas,  TB  563  (Jan.) 
THOSE  WHO  CARE,  Baker,  TB  708  (Mar.) 

THREE  AGAINST  LONDON,  Varble,  TB  794  (May) 
TIA  MARIA’S  GARDEN,  Clark,  TB  440  (Jan.) 

TIME  AT  THE  TOP,  Ormondroyd,  TB  784  (July) 

TIME  CAT,  Alexander,  TB  784  (July) 

TISTOU  OF  THE  GREEN  THUMBS,  Druon,  TB  439 
(Jan.) 


Titus,  Eve,  BASIL  OF  BAKER  STREET,  TB  448  (Jan.) 
TOLD  UNDER  THE  GREEN  UMBRELLA,  Association 
for  Childhood  Education  International,  TB  635 
(Mar.) 

TRUST  THYSELF,  Wood,  TB  840  (Nov.) 

Tucker,  Caroline,  JOHN  MARSHALL,  TB  681  (Mar.) 
Tyman,  Loretta  Marie,  MICHAEL  McGILLICUDY,  TB 
522  (Jan.) 


THE  UNICORN  WINDOW,  Muir,  TB  563  (Jan.) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR  I,  Lawson,  TB 
785  (July) 

THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  WORLD  WAR  II,  Lawson, 
TB  785  (July) 


Varble,  Rachel,  THREE  AGAINST  LONDON,  TB  794 
(May) 

VINNIE  REAM,  Hall,  TB  441  (Jan.) 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  Vol.  I:  The  Colonies 
and  the  New  Nation,  Morris  and  Woodress,  TB 
822  (July) 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL.  II:  Backwoods 
Democracy  to  World  Power,  Morris  and  Woodress, 
TB  823  (July) 

VOICES  FROM  AMERICA’S  PAST,  VOL  III:  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century,  Morris  and  Woodress,  TB  824 
(July) 


THE  WALLS  OF  WINDY  TROY,  Schliemann,  TB  675 
(Mar.) 

WHAT  DO  YOU  DO,  DEAR?  Joslin,  TB  636  (May) 

WHERE  DOES  EVERYONE  GO?  Fisher,  TB  648  (May) 

THE  WHITE  STAG,  Seredy,  TB  821  (July) 

WHO  WANTS  MUSIC  ON  MONDAY?  Stolz,  TB  687 
(Mar.) 

THE  WILD  DONAHUES,  Friermood,  TB  827  (July) 

Wilder,  Laura,  LITTLE  HOUSE  IN  THE  BIG  WOODS, 
TB  593  (Jan.) 

Wilder,  Laura,  LITTLE  TOWN  ON  THE  PRAIRIE,  TB 
591  (Jan.) 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS,  Grahame,  TB  625 
(Jan.) 

WINDY  MORNING,  Behn,  TB  636  (May) 

Wojciechowska,  Maia,  SHADOW  OF  A  BULL,  TB  863 
(Sept.) 

THE  WONDERS  OF  ALGAE,  Kavaler,  TB  446  (Jan.) 

Wood,  James  Playsted,  A  HOUND,  A  BAY  HORSE, 
AND  A  TURTLE-DOVE,  TB  840  (Nov.) 

Wood,  James  Playsted,  TRUST  THYSELF,  TB  840 
(Nov.) 

Wood,  Ray,  THE  AMERICAN  MOTHER  GOOSE,  TB 
635  (Mar.) 


WREN,  Killilea,  TB  458  (Jan.) 

Wyss,  Johann  David,  THE  SWISS  FAMILY  ROBIN¬ 
SON,  TB  603  (Mar.) 

YANKEE  DOODLE’S  COUSINS,  Malcolmson,  TB  713 
(Mar.) 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  BLOODY  SEVENS,  Steele,  TB  786 
(July) 


INDEX  OF  TALKING  BOOKS  AND  TAPES 
ON  MUSIC  AND  MUSICIANS 

The  following  author  index,  alphabetically 
arranged,  is  the  complete  catalog  of  titles  of 
music  literature  and  theory  available  on  tape 
and  talking  books  from  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress.  This  listing,  con¬ 
taining  books  from  previous  years  through 
July,  1965,  will  be  useful  to  students,  teach¬ 
ers,  and  others  interested  in  music.  The 
Braille  Book  Review  contains  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  of  music  books  in  braille. 


TALKING  BOOKS 

Alexander,  Lloyd,  MY  LOVE  AFFAIR  WITH  MUSIC 
Balliett,  Whitney,  THE  SOUND  OF  SURPRISE 
Bauer  and  Peyser,  ed.,  HOW  MUSIC  GREW,  TB  135 
Boucourechliev,  Andre,  SCHUMANN 
Briggs,  John,  LEONARD  BERNSTEIN 
Browne,  Charles,  THE  STORY  OF  OUR  NATIONAL 
BALLADS 

Bulla,  Clyde  Robert,  STORIES  OF  FAVORITE  OPERAS, 
TB  707 

Cather,  Willa,  SONG  OF  THE  LARK,  TB  736 
Cavanah,  Frances,  TWO  LOVES  FOR  JENNY  LIND 
Chasins,  Abram,  SPEAKING  OF  PIANISTS,  TB  552 
Chotzinoff,  A  LITTLE  NIGHT  MUSIC,  TB  552 
Commins,  Dorothy  B.,  ALL  ABOUT  THE  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  AND  WHAT  IT  PLAYS,  TB  770 
Copland,  Aaron,  COPLAND  ON  MUSIC 
Crosby,  Bing,  CALL  ME  LUCKY 
Davenport,  Marcia,  MOZART 
Davenport,  Marcia,  OF  LENA  GEYER,  TB  567 
Ewen,  David,  THE  STORY  OF  AMERICA’S  MUSICAL 
THEATER 

Fellner,  Rudolph,  OPERA  THEMES  AND  PLOTS 
Gollomb,  ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 
Graham,  Alberta,  GREAT  BANDS  OF  AMERICA 
Green,  RODGERS  AND  HAMMERSTEIN  STORY,  TB 
260 

Jankelevitch,  Vladimir,  RAVEL 

Jones,  BLUES  PEOPLE,  TB  552 

Kellogg,  Charlotte,  PADEREWSKI 

Kolodin,  Irving,  THE  MUSICAL  LIFE 

Komroff,  Manuel,  MOZART 

Lowance,  Kathleen,  MUCH  ADO  ABOUT  MUSIC 

Moore,  Gerald,  AM  I  TOO  LOUD? 

Reid,  Charles,  THOMAS  BEECHAM 

Schnabel,  Artur,  MY  LIFE  AND  MUSIC,  TB  180 

Shippen,  Katherine,  HERITAGE  OF  MUSIC,  TB  825 


Siegmeister,  Elie,  INVITATION  TO  MUSIC,  TB  770 
Skolsky,  THE  MUSIC  BOX,  TB  438 
Spaeth,  Sigmund,  50  YEARS  WITH  MUSIC 
Taper,  Bernard,  CELLIST  IN  EXILE,  TB  180 
Trapp,  Maria,  A  FAMILY  ON  WHEELS 
Trapp,  Maria,  THE  STORY  OF  THE  TRAPP  FAMILY 
SINGERS 


TAPES 

ADVENTURES  IN  MUSIC,  Tape  2389,  1  reel 

Allen,  W.  D.,  PHILOSOPHERS  OF  MUSIC  HISTORY, 
Tape  2073,  5  reels 

Bacon,  E.,  NOTES  ON  THE  PIANO,  Tape  2165,  2 
reels 

Bacon,  E.,  WORDS  ON  MUSIC,  Tape  2218,  2  reels 

Barzun,  Jacques,  BERLIOZ  AND  HIS  CENTURY,  Tape 
339,  7  reels 

Bentley,  E.,  SHAW  ON  MUSIC,  Tape  2010,  4  reels 

Bernstein,  Leonard,  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  CONCERTS, 
Tape  1687,  2  reels 

Copland,  Aaron,  COPLAND  ON  MUSIC,  Tape  1738, 
3  reels 

Corredor,  J.  M.,  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  CASALS, 
Tape  209,  4  reels 

Dent,  E.  J.,  OPERA,  Tape  983,  3  reels 

Donington,  R.,  WAGNER’S  “RING,”  Tape  2331,  5 
reels 

Downs,  Olin,  OLIN  DOWNS  ON  MUSIC,  Tape  260,  7 
reels 


Elson,  Arthur,  A  HISTORY  OF  OPERA,  Tape  1385,  2 
reels 

Ferguson,  D.  N.,  A  HISTORY  OF  MUSICAL  THOUGHT, 
Tape  651,  10  reels 

Harman,  Carter,  A  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC, 
1956 

Howard,  TEACHING  MUSICIANSHIP,  Tape  2435,  4 
reels 

Lomax,  Alan,  MR.  JELLY  ROLL,  Tape  304,  3  reels 
MUSICA,  MAESTRO,  Tape  2385,  1  reel 
National  Academy  of  Broadcasting,  MUSIC  AND 
LIFE,  Tape  1690,  1  reel 

Palisco,  C.,  MUSIC  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS— A  SEARCH 
FOR  IMPROVEMENT,  Tape  2635,  1  reel 
Payne,  Robert,  THE  THREE  WORLDS  OF  ALBERT 
SCHWEITZER,  Tape  204,  3  reels 
Piston,  Walter,  HARMONY,  Tape  1676,  3  reels 
Porter,  E.  W.,  THE  STORY  OF  MUSIC,  Tape  1499,  3 
reels 

Pryce  and  Jones,  BEETHOVEN,  Tape  2045,  3  reels 
Reis,  C.  R„  COMPOSERS,  CONDUCTORS  AND  CRIT¬ 
ICS,  Tape  1258,  4  reels 

SHORT  SKETCHES  ON  LIFE  AND  MUSIC  OF  BEE¬ 
THOVEN,  LISZT,  TSCHAIKOWSKY,  Tape  2368, 
1  reel 

Spaeth,  Sigmund,  AT  HOME  WITH  MUSIC,  Tape 
1577,  4  reels 

Sullivan,  J.  W.  N.,  BEETHOVEN:  HIS  SPIRITUAL  DE¬ 
VELOPMENT,  Tape  1514,  2  reels 
Thompson,  V.,  THE  STATE  OF  MUSIC,  Tape  2091, 
3  reels 

Walter,  Bruno,  OF  MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  MAKING, 
Tape  2616,  3  reels 


Talking  book  topics 


For  your  information 

The  new  year  came  in  on  a  wave  of  sirens, 
whistles,  bells,  and  shouting,  leaving  a  tingle  of 
excitement  in  the  air.  We  like  to  think  that 
this  clamor  also  heralded  the  debut  of  our  new 
cover.  With  it,  “Talking  Book  Topics”  comes 
of  age  as  a  magazine. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Send  all 
changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancel¬ 
lations  to  your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New 
York,  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Post¬ 
master:  send  Form  3579  to  "Talking  Book 
Topics,"  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 
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According  to  figures  for  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
federally-sponsored  library  program  of  braille, 
talking  books,  and  tape  reaches  more  people 
than  any  other  public  service  to  blind  recipients. 


Hundreds  of  books  are  lost  every  year  from  li¬ 
brary  inventories  and  readers  on  waiting  lists 
disappointed  because  some  borrowers  are  not 
careful  to  return  books  to  the  proper  library.  In 
consideration  of  others,  please  make  an  effort 
to  send  books  back  to  the  library  from  which 
you  borrow  them. 

Special  announcements 

RECORDED  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 
MATERIALS 

The  recently  acquired  collection  of  disc  record¬ 
ings  of  poetry,  short  stories,  and  novels  in 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  may  now 
be  borrowed  from  the  Regional  Library  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20540.  Lists  of  the  recordings  in  the  various 
languages  are  available  upon  request  from  the 
Regional  Library  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Beginning  with  this  issue  new  acquisitions  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  annotated  Tape  Recordings  sec¬ 
tion  of  this  magazine  will  be  available  from  all 
the  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind.  This  is  the 
first  step  in  the  extension  of  the  tape-lending 
service.  Titles  previously  announced  or  listed  in 
the  catalogs,  however,  should  be  requested  from 
the  library  which  up  to  now  has  been  serving 
you  with  tape. 


“Kennedy”  by  Theodore  Sorensen  is  now  avail¬ 
able  on  talking-book  records  from  the  regional 
libraries.  This  biography,  which  was  released  in 
October,  shot  immediately  to  the  top  of  the 
nonfiction  best-seller  list.  For  a  review,  please 
see  page  16. 


TIME  belongs  to  the  Creator’s  plan  for  earth 
and  man;  it  is  continuous  motion  that  cannot 
be  stopped,  neither  can  it  be  hurried  nor  de¬ 
layed  in  its  ordered,  steady  flow;  it  is  the  silent 
rhythmic  motion  measuring  earth’s  recurring 
days  and  nights,  and  the  ceaseless  movement  of 
earth  around  the  sun  marking  the  regular  sea¬ 
sons  of  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn, 
the  years  and  the  centuries;  it  records,  by  means 
of  the  calendar,  past,  present,  and  future  events 
of  individuals,  nations,  and  the  world;  it  is  with 
man  as  is  his  shadow;  it  is  a  part  of  and  belongs 
to  life  on  earth  just  as  breathing  is  a  vital  part 
of  and  belongs  to  living  man;  it  is  mighty  and 
majestic  in  its  steady,  silent  movement  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  man’s  choosing  can  even  be  his  help¬ 
ful,  loyal  companion. 

From  The  Calendar  for  the  Modem  Age  by  Eliza- 
|  beth  Achelis,  reprinted  with  permission. 


The  twelve  ascending  and  descending  figures  of  the 
zodiac  symbolized  aspects  of  the  changing  year  over 
i  which  they  presided.  Libra,  the  Balance,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  symbolized  the  time  when  days  and  nights  balance 
each  other;  Leo  the  Lion,  the  fierce  heat  of  summer; 
and  Virgo,  the  Virgin,  gleaning  corn,  the  harvest. 


TALKING 

ABOUT 

TIME 

A  WAY  OUT  OF  THE  CALENDAR  MESS 

THINK  QUICKLY — on  which  day  of  the 
week  does  your  birthday  fall  next  year?  Your 
wedding  anniversary?  Income-tax  day?  Christ¬ 
mas?  On  which  date  of  the  month  will  Easter 
Sunday  fall?  Mother’s  Day?  Your  last  payday 
before  taxes?  Your  first  day  of  classes?  Your 
last  day  of  summer  vacation?  Messy,  isn’t  it? 

Every  aspect  of  your  life  is  regulated  by  a 
calendar  devised  by  ancient  Egyptians,  formal¬ 
ized  in  45  B.C.,  then  altered  in  1582  because  it 
would  no  longer  work  in  the  Renaissance.  So  it 
remains  in  this  space  age,  long  outmoded,  hope¬ 
lessly  inadequate,  a  superstitious  thief  robbing 
us  of  time,  money,  labor,  and  sometimes  ra¬ 
tionality.  Ask  a  scientist.  Or  banker.  Or  farmer. 
Ask  any  woman. 

Calendar  reform  has  been  proposed  many 
times.  Now,  Walter  E.  Rothe,  the  60-year-old 
founder  and  president  of  the  Universal  Calen¬ 
dar  Society,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  appears 
to  have  found  the  way. 

Like  the  fixed  dial  of  a  clock  on  which  the 
earth’s  daily  rotation  is  marked  in  units  of  sym¬ 
metrical  regularity  (seconds,  minutes,  hours), 
the  Universal  Calendar  is  based  on  the  simple, 
recurrent  order  of  our  planet’s  cycles  and  or¬ 
bits.  Each  quarter  has  13  weeks.  Each  year  has 
13  months,  with  a  one-day  holiday  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  to  complete  our  orbit  around  the 
sun.  Rothe  has  made  the  extra  month  the 
seventh,  and  named  it  “Solarius”  after  the  sun, 
which  sets  the  earth’s  path. 

Like  many  calendar  reformers  before  him, 
Rothe  was  led  inexorably  to  a  calendar  of  13 
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TALKING  ABOUT  TIME— continued 


months,  which  makes  considerably  more  sense 
than  our  present  12  months;  you  already  may 
be  using  it,  whether  you  know  it  or  not . . .  with 
this  calendar,  each  day  of  the  year  would  recur 
each  year  on  the  same  weekday  as  well  as 
month  date.  Everything  from  moon  launchings 
through  calculations  for  interest  to  household 
accounting  would  be  immensely  simplified. 
Schedules  for  schools  and  universities,  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry,  would  no  longer  have  to  be 
scrapped  each  year  and  laboriously  worked  out 
in  successive  years.  And  we  could  all  forget  for¬ 
ever  the  nursery  rhyme  about  how  many  days 
September  hath. 

The  present  calendar  is  a  two-buck  watch 
that  won’t  quit  ticking,  so  we  keep  it.  Its 
months  begin  and  end  on  this  day  or  that,  have 
four  different  numbers  of  days  within  them,  and 
contain  confusing  combinations  of  weekends 
or  parts  thereof.  Seldom  does  Sunday’s  child 
have  her  birthday  party  on  Sunday.  Months  are 
cloven  by  quarters,  and  often  we  get  hit  with  a 
new  season  right  in  the  middle  of  the  week. 

Without  introducing  undue  hardship  of  its 
own  into  our  lives,  Rothe’s  Universal  Calendar 
would  solve  much  of  this.  Each  month  would 
start  on  a  Monday  and  end  28  days  later  on 
Sunday,  the  end  of  a  weekend.  Any  given  day, 
Friday,  for  example,  would  fall  on  the  same 
four  dates  each  month:  the  5th,  12th,  19th,  and 
26th.  No  month  would  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
week;  there  would  be  no  broken  seven-day  cy¬ 
cles.  Paydays  would  recur  on  the  same  monthly 
dates.  For  women,  the  280  days  of  developing 
motherhood  would  add  up,  just  as  they  do  in 
nature,  to  ten  cycle-months  of  28  days  each. 
Even  those  cumulative  extra  microseconds  fit 
in  cleanly,  through  the  inclusion  every  fourth 
year  of  a  one-day  holiday  fitted  between  equal 
halves  of  182  days  each. 

Many  people  agree  with  Rothe  that  what  one 
must  give  in  return  for  this  simplicity  is  small 
and  temporary.  To  determine  your  new  birth¬ 
day,  you  would  take  its  ordinal  day  in  the  year. 
You  remain,  of  course,  the  same  age,  but  your 
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birthday  is  now  fixed  and  constant  to  a  day  of 
the  week  and  date  of  the  month.  July  4,  the 
186th  day  of  the  year,  would  become  Solarius 
18.  Don’t  blame  Rothe  for  that;  blame  that  lop¬ 
sided  old  calendar. 

The  optimum  time  for  switching  over  to  the 
Universal  Calendar  would  be  on  January  1, 
1968,  which  will  fall  on  a  Monday.  Greater  or 
lesser  adjustments  would  have  to  be  made  by 
all  of  us,  but  so  were  they  made  with  the  change¬ 
over  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar  in  1582,  with 
considerably  less  reason.  And,  as  Rothe  points 
out,  the  inconvenience  would  be  short-lived  and 
worth  it.  “Our  present  calendar  becomes  more 
outmoded,”  he  says,  “each  day  we  progress  fur¬ 
ther  ahead  of  the  Roman  chariot.” 

Reprinted  from  " A  Way  Out  of  the  Calendar  Mess,” 
LOOK  Magazine,  December  1, 1964,  Copyright  Cowles 
Communications,  Inc. 


“I’m  late,  I’m  late,  for  a  very  important  date. 
No  time  to  say  hello-goodbye,  I’m  late,  I’m  late, 
I’m  late.”  So  says  the  white  rabbit  in  “Alice  in 
Wonderland,”  and  so  say  thousands  of  us  who 
always  try  to  squeeze  an  extra  hour  between 
hours.  To  better  understand  the  meaning  of 
time  and  schedules,  the  calendar,  and  the  evo¬ 
lution  of  seasons,  we  suggest  the  following: 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE  SUN  by  Isaac  Asimov, 
5R. 

History  of  astronomy  from  Babylonians  to 
Einstein. 

THE  ROUND  OF  THE  YEAR  by  Fredric  Klees, 
6R.  501 

Nature  observations  through  the  year. 

RURAL  FREE;  A  FARMWIFE’S  ALMANAC  OF 
COUNTRY  LIVING  by  Rachel  Peden,  10R. 
Day-by-day  chronicle  of  life  on  an  Indiana 
farm,  following  the  seasons. 

SUNDIAL  OF  THE  SEASONS;  A  SELECTION 
OF  OUTDOOR  EDITORIALS  by  Hal  Glen 
Borland,  975  (in  process) 

Brief  essays  for  each  day  of  the  year  note  the 


varying  moods  and  minor  miracles  of  the 
changing  seasons. 

THE  TWELVE  DAYS  OF  CHRISTMAS  by  Miles 
and  John  Hadfield,  5R.  170 
Survey  of  customs  and  traditions  relating  to 
significant  days. 


MILESTONES 

Many  dates  mark  the  progress  and  development 
of  library  service  for  blind  patrons;  here  we 
have  chosen  to  highlight  the  establishment  of 
two  of  the  larger  organizations  involved  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  library  materials  for 
our  regional  libraries  and  to  list  significant  leg¬ 
islation  authorizing  the  service  and  its  expan¬ 
sion. 

1858:  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 
established;  supported  by  contri¬ 
butions,  earnings,  and  public 
funds;  it  embosses  and  records 
books,  magazines,  and  music;  pro¬ 
duces  large-type  texts  and  re¬ 
corded  tapes;  and  manufactures 
special  educational  aids  to  the 
blind. 

1921:  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  es¬ 
tablished  and  incorporated;  a  na¬ 
tional  research  agency  maintained 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  in¬ 
come  from  endowment;  serves  as 
a  clearing  house  for  information 
about  blindness  and  services  for 
the  blind. 

March  3,  1931:  The  Pratt-Smoot  Act  was 
passed  authorizing  annual  appro¬ 
priations  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  production  of  books 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States,  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  the  circulation  of  such 
materials  by  designated  regional 
libraries. 


March  4,  1933:  The  act  was  amended  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  Library  of  Congress  to 
provide  books  published  either  in 
raised  characters,  on  sound  repro¬ 
duction  records,  or  in  any  other 
form. 

July  3,  1952:  The  act  “to  provide  books  for 
the  adult  blind”  was  amended  to 
include  children  within  its  provi¬ 
sions. 

October  9,  1962:  The  Library  of  Congress 
was  authorized  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  library  of  musical  scores 
and  other  instructional  materials 
to  further  educational,  vocational, 
and  cultural  opportunities  in  the 
field  of  music  for  blind  persons. 

WEEKS  AND  DAYS 

Throughout  the  year  there  are  national  ob¬ 
servances  that  relate  to  library  work  and  other 

services  for  blind  people. 

March:  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  Sponsored 
by  the  American  Optometric  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

April  17  to  23:  National  Library  Week.  Spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Book  Com¬ 
mittee  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Library  Association. 

July:  Francis  Joseph  Campbell  Award.  Pre¬ 
sented  by  the  ALA  Round  Table  on 
Library  Service  to  the  Blind  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  the  award 
is  for  a  significant  and  outstand¬ 
ing  contribution  to  library  service 
to  blind  persons. 

First  Full  Week  of  October:  Hire  the  Handi¬ 
capped  Week.  A  project  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Handicapped. 

October  15:  White  Cane  Safety  Day.  Marks 
the  national  recognition  of  the  fa¬ 
miliar  object  symbolizing  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  blind. 
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TALKING  ABOUT  TIME — continued _ 

Fourth  Thursday  in  October:  Migel  Award. 

Presented  annually  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  a 
professional  in  the  field  and  to  a 
lay  person  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  service  to  programs  for 
blind  persons. 

October  31  to  November  6:  National  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Week.  Sponsored  by 
the  Children’s  Book  Council. 

If  you  recognize  all  the  names  listed  below, 
arranged  according  to  birth  dates  through  the 
year,  then  you  are  knowledgeable  about  people 
who  have  contributed  to  library  service  and  to 
education  for  the  blind. 

January  4,  1809:  Louis  Braille.  Blinded  as  a 
child,  later  a  student  at  the  Insti¬ 
tution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveu- 
gles  in  Paris,  the  Frenchman  be¬ 
came  a  reputable  musician  and 
inventor.  Following  Barbier’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  writing,  Braille  invented  the 
compact  raised  alphabet  named 
after  him. 

March  25,  1839:  William  B.  Wait.  Invented 
power  presses  to  improve  produc¬ 
tion  of  embossed  books;  exten¬ 
sively  developed  New  York  Point 
and  promoted  its  use. 

April  14,  1818:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy.  The  fa¬ 
mous  teacher  of  Helen  Keller 
whose  centennial  birthday  com¬ 
memoration  falls  this  year. 

June  2,  1883:  Robert  B.  Irwin.  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  from  1929  to  1949. 
Was  a  leader  in  establishing  talk¬ 
ing  books. 

June  27,  1880:  Helen  Keller.  Deaf  and  blind, 
she  was  the  second  to  receive  a 
formal  education  under  the  same 
system  as  Laura  Bridgman  at  Perk¬ 
ins  School  for  the  Blind. 
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October  9,  1832:  Francis  Joseph  Campbell. 

A  far-sighted  individual,  he  paved 
the  way  for  library  service  for  the 
blind  and  founded  the  Royal  Nor¬ 
mal  College  and  Academy  of  Mu¬ 
sic  for  the  Blind  in  England.  Al¬ 
though  American  by  birth,  he  was 
knighted  in  1909  by  King  Edward 
VII. 

November  10,  1801:  Samuel  Gridley  Howe. 

Pioneer  and  educator,  he  founded 
the  school  for  the  blind  in  Boston 
and  invented  the  Boston  Line  Let¬ 
ter  used  extensively  in  the  field  of 
literature  for  the  blind  in  America. 

November  13,  1745:  Valentin  Hauy.  Opened 
the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes 
Aveugles  in  Paris  in  1784;  it  was 
the  first  real  attempt  to  educate 
blind  youngsters. 

December  18,  1817:  Dr.  William  Moon.  An 
Englishman  who  became  blind 
while  a  student,  and  later  devel¬ 
oped  the  Moon  system  which  uses 
linear  symbols  similar  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  and  is  fairly  easy  to  learn  for 
blind  adults. 

December  21,  1829:  Laura  Bridgman.  The 
first  deaf-blind  person  to  receive 
formal  instruction  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  and  educational  experiments 
of  Mr.  Howe. 


TALKING  BOOK  BIOGRAPHIES 

CHILD  OF  THE  SILENT  NIGHT  by  Edith  F. 
Hunter,  2R.  458 

The  story  of  Laura  Bridgman,  a  deaf-blind 
child  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK:  THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 
GRIDLEY  HOWE  by  Milton  Metzler,  4R. 
811 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE  by  Helen  Keller,  6R. 
642 


Library  of  the  month 


LOUISIANA  STATE  LIBRARY 
DEPARTMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

.  .  This  Louisiana  librarian  answers  a  reader’s  refer- 

Regional  Librarian:  Murrell  Wellman  ence  question  on  a  SoundScriber  disc  recording. 


When  the  award-winning  Louisiana  State  Li¬ 
brary  was  completed  in  1958,  almost  an  entire 
floor  was  equipped  to  house  a  new  department 
for  the  blind.  For  twenty-six  years  this  service 
had  been  provided  from  a  branch  of  the  New 
Orleans  Public  Library,  but  the  five-story  struc¬ 
ture  in  Baton  Rouge  finally  made  possible  the 
efficient  coordination  of  all  state-wide  public  li¬ 
brary  services  in  a  single  agency.  With  immedi¬ 
ate  access  to  a  comprehensive  inkprint  reference 
collection,  with  the  invaluable  support  of  the 
state  library’s  staff  of  book  specialists  and  with 
its  location  at  the  center  of  the  state’s  public  li¬ 
brary  network,  this  Regional  Library  strives  to 
focus  every  useful  library  resource  on  the  needs 
of  blind  readers. 

Two  librarians  and  a  clerical  staff  of  four  pro¬ 
vide  book  service  to  1,200  readers  in  Louisiana 
and  900  more  in  Mississippi  on  a  contract  basis. 
The  major  portion  of  the  70,000  books  circu¬ 
lated  in  1965  were  from  the  basic  collections  of 
Library  of  Congress  talking  books,  tape  record¬ 
ings,  and  braille.  It  is  in  the  area  of  supplemen¬ 
tary  services,  however,  that  one  regional  library 
differs  from  another,  and  here  the  Louisiana 
State  Library  has  made  a  substantial  effort  to 
extend  the  range  of  its  resources. 

Commercial  recording  companies,  taking  a 
cue  from  the  success  of  talking  books,  are  dis¬ 
covering  the  wide  appeal  spoken  word  produc¬ 
tions  have  among  the  record-buying  public. 


From  their  rapidly  growing  catalogs,  an  impres¬ 
sive  collection  of  over  eleven  hundred  such  re¬ 
cordings  already  augment  the  talking-book  titles 
in  Louisiana.  These  productions  range  from 
dramatized  children’s  stories  and  the  multipli¬ 
cation  tables  set  to  music  to  the  “Good  House¬ 
keeping  Plan  for  Reducing”  and  “The  Art  of 
Investing”  on  13  records.  Longfellow’s  “Evan¬ 
geline”  came  to  Louisiana  200  years  ago,  but 
Folkways’  recording  is  today’s  “best  seller.” 
Mississippi’s  William  Faulkner  and  Eudora 
Welty  read  from  their  works,  and  Charles 
Laughton  reads  from  the  Bible.  One  disc  will 
“Mend  Your  Speech”  while  another  tells  how  to 
“Learn  Spanish  in  Record  Time.”  Check-lists 
of  these  new,  listening  riches  have  been  com¬ 
piled  in  large  print,  and  catalogs  are  available 
on  magnetic  tape. 

It  is  the  exciting  potential  of  magnetic  tape 
recording,  however,  that  promises  the  one  prac¬ 
tical  means  for  attaining  a  level  of  library  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  blind  comparable  to  the  best  now 
available  to  the  sighted.  This  high-fidelity  re¬ 
cording  medium  makes  it  now  economically 
feasible  to  produce  a  single  copy  of  a  book  for  a 
specific  request,  or,  easily  and  inexpensively,  as 
many  duplicates  as  the  demand  may  require. 

In  the  spring  of  1960  the  Plaquemine  Service 
League,  under  the  guidance  of  this  Department, 
inaugurated  a  program  of  recording  textbook 
material  on  magnetic  tape  for  blind  students. 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  MONTH — continued 


Since  that  experimental  beginning,  many  other 
Louisiana  organizations  and  individuals  have 
volunteered  hundreds  of  hours  of  reading  time 
in  recording  books  which  were  available  in  no 
other  usable  form.  Of  more  general  and  contin¬ 
uing  interest  is  a  growing  collection  of  tape-re¬ 
corded  books  on  Louisiana  and  the  South.  An 
audio  archives  of  two  hundred  lectures,  politi¬ 
cal  speeches,  and  radio  and  television  documen¬ 
tary  programs  of  particular  value  to  this  region 
have  also  been  preserved  on  tape. 

Louisiana  has  only  a  few  braille  transcribers, 


Students’  section 

PLAYING  EMBOSSED  DISCS  ON 
TALKING-BOOK  MACHINES 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  makes  educa¬ 
tional  records  by  a  process  called  embossing. 
Since  most  requests  for  educational  records  call 
for  only  a  few  copies  of  a  book,  making  them  by 
the  usual  commercial  process  of  disc  manufac¬ 
ture,  called  pressing,  would  be  too  expensive. 
While  economical,  the  embossed  disc  is,  how¬ 
ever,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  pressed  disc.  Its 
grooves  are  shallower  for  one  thing.  For 
another,  it  requires  for  proper  playback  a  very 
free  swing  of  the  phonograph  arm. 

All  embossed  discs  produced  at  Recording 
for  the  Blind  are  checked  on  talking-book  ma¬ 
chines  for  quality  and  proper  tracking.  But  they 
may  not  play  well  on  your  machine  if  it  is  not  a 
recent  model  equipped  with  a  .7  mil  stylus.  If 
you  cannot  get  a  recent  model,  1962  or  later — 
Models  AD5,  AD6,  or  later — you  can  try  the 
.7  mil  stylus  in  your  present  machine.  Your  dis¬ 
tributing  agency  should  be  able  to  provide  you 
with  one.  If  not,  please  write  to  Recording  for 


and  they,  too,  have  been  working  on  books  of 
special  interest  to  readers  of  this  state.  But  the 
value  of  their  effort  has  been  multiplied  many 
times  by  plastic  duplicating  equipment  placed 
in  the  State  Library  by  the  Baton  Rouge  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Louisiana  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

At  the  reference  desk  is  a  SoundScriber  disc 
recorder,  a  tape  recorder,  a  braille  writer,  and  a 
large  print  typewriter  to  make  the  best  of  a  li¬ 
brary  service  by  mail.  Taking  advantage  of 
these  useful  tools  of  modern  technology,  this 
small  regional  library  strives  to  give  a  person¬ 
alized  book  and  information  service  equal  to 
the  best. 


the  Blind,  Inc.,  215  East  58th  Street,  New 
York,  New  York  10022. 

In  playing  embossed  discs,  it  is  also  impor¬ 
tant  to  keep  the  machine  on  a  level  surface.  If 
the  stylus  sticks,  the  cause  may  be  the  tone 
arm’s  pulling  away  from  the  center — a  defect 
that  can  often  be  corrected  by  putting  a  wedge 
under  the  right  front  corner  of  the  machine.  If 
the  stylus  skips,  the  tone  arm  may  be  inclining 
toward  the  center.  Should  this  be  the  case,  put 
a  wedge  under  the  left  rear  corner.  If  the  skip¬ 
ping  continues,  the  cause  may  be  the  hardening 
of  the  rubber  on  the  turntable  cover.  This 
should  be  replaced  with  a  flat  rubberized  can¬ 
vas  or  a  polyester  foam  mat.  Above  all,  do  not 
attempt  to  put  additional  weight  on  the  tone 
arm;  it  may  damage  the  records. 

If  your  talking-book  machine  still  does  not 
play  the  embossed  disc  as  well  as  it  plays  the 
pressed,  an  adjustment  is  needed.  If  you  choose 
to  have  the  adjustment  done  by  an  agency  in  the 
field,  Recording  for  the  Blind  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  a  full  set  of  instructions.  The  machine 
can  also  be  sent  to  Recording  for  the  Blind  by 
free  mail,  special  handling,  where  it  will  be 
serviced  and  returned  within  24  hours. 
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THE  TELEPHONE  PIONEERS 

Synonymous  with  special  skills,  enthusiasm, 
and  imagination,  the  Telephone  Pioneers  of 
America  was  founded  in  1911  with  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  as  its  first  member.  It  now  boasts 
a  membership  of  over  200,000  active  and  re¬ 
tired  telephone  employees  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  have  served  at 
least  21  years  in  the  industry.  The  individual 
members  continue  their  years  of  fine  service  in 
this  voluntary  association,  pursuing  with  initia¬ 
tive  and  energy  the  Pioneer  creed  “United  to 
Serve  Others.” 

The  association  functions  through  over  1,000 
local  chapters  and  subordinate  councils  and 
clubs.  Presently  there  are  hobby  clubs,  talent 
shows,  classes  for  self-development,  historical 
exhibits,  and  a  large  number  of  social  events. 

The  Pioneers  promote  a  variety  of  service 
projects,  some  of  which  are  local,  and  others 
nationwide,  in  scope.  Last  year  24,000  mem¬ 
bers  participated  energetically  in  Pioneer-spon¬ 
sored  community  service  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  Besides  repairing  talking-book  ma¬ 
chines,  they  escorted  students  to  airports,  barber 
shops,  and  to  colleges  for  registration. 

Their  repair  of  talking-book  machines,  and 
their  demonstrations  of  them  to  new  readers, 
which  the  Pioneers  began  in  1960,  has  proved 
a  rewarding  experience  for  both  Pioneers  and 
readers.  Their  repair  work  has  been  especially 
helpful  since  it  lessens  the  time  blind  readers 
would  ordinarily  spend  waiting  for  adjustments 
to  their  machines. 

Some  chapters  have  established  regular  20- 
week  classes  in  which  volunteers  learn  braille 
transcriptions.  These  certified  volunteers  tran¬ 
scribe  a  variety  of  texts,  including  works  on 
foreign  languages  and  advanced  mathematics 
for  students,  and  also  answer  any  specific  re¬ 
quest  from  adults.  For  partially-sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  there  are  volunteers  who  type  large-print 
texts.  The  unique  idea  of  three-dimensional  il- 
i  lustrations  for  braille  books  has  appealed  to  the 
creative  side  of  the  Pioneers,  delighted  children, 


and  helped  teachers  and  parents  in  instructing 
young  students. 

The  Pioneers  have  made  effective  efforts  to 
stimulate  interest  in  eye  restoration  and  to  so¬ 
licit  donor  pledges  for  the  Eye  Bank  program. 
Volunteers  have  collected  literally  tons  of  dis¬ 
carded  eyeglasses  for  “New  Eyes  for  the  Needy” 
in  the  hope  of  providing  better  vision  to  the 
“Hard  of  Seeing.”  Last  year  alone  they  con¬ 
tributed  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total  donations 
sent  to  “New  Eyes.” 

No  observer  can  overlook,  within  the  broad 
organization,  the  individual  volunteers  and 
their  own  special  projects.  Some  teach  bowling 
or  ceramics;  others  repair  radios  or  furnish  dolls 
for  training  blind  children  to  dress  themselves; 
and  still  others  volunteer  their  switchboard 
skills  to  provide  answering  service  for  students 
who  want  library  information. 

Pioneers  adapt  themselves  to  the  needs  of 
their  communities  and  tackle  each  project  with 
energy  and  willingness. 


Kilgour  Chapter  Pioneers  make  repairs  on  talk¬ 
ing-book  machines  in  their  basement  workshop. 
Here  the  volunteers  talk  over  turntable  trouble. 
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Author  of  the  month 


LETTER  TO  TALKING  BOOK  READERS 
from  Gerald  Warner  Brace 


As  I  grow  older  in  a  fast-changing  world,  it  is 
apparent  that  my  material  and  point  of  view  are 
those  of  a  chronicler  of  the  New  England  tra¬ 
dition.  This  may  have  been  very  evident  to  my 
critics  and  readers  ever  since  my  first  novel, 
“The  Islands,”  came  out  in  1936,  but  in  fact  I 
never  consciously  intended  any  such  sustaining 
policy.  My  only  intention  was  to  deal  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  I  could  with  what  I  thought  was  con¬ 
temporary  reality.  I  tried  to  avoid  history  as 
such;  I  had  no  desire  to  revive  a  bucolic  or  sail¬ 
ing-ship  past;  I  tried  to  keep  away  from  the  sen¬ 
timentalism  of  nostalgia  and  the  backward 
yearnings  that  used  to  afflict  so  many  writers. 
When  I  first  began  to  write,  New  England  “co¬ 
lonial  reproductions”  were  in  great  vogue,  and 
I  felt  that  there  was  something  essentially 
phony  about  them.  The  vital  reality,  I  thought, 
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is  what  exists  now,  not  what  we  dream  of  in  the 
days  of  our  ancestors. 

But  every  writer  is  bound  by  his  experience; 
he  does  what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  And  it 
seems  that  my  experience  was  chiefly  the  New 
England  tradition — not  so  much  as  it  used  to  be, 
perhaps,  but  as  it  actually  was  in  the  limited  re¬ 
alities  of  my  life.  I  had  spent  more  time  in 
Maine  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  people  and 
habits  of  the  coast  were  close  to  me:  hence 
“The  Islands”  and  other  Maine  books.  One  of 
them,  “The  World  of  Carrick’s  Cove,”  may 
seem  nostalgic  as  it  looks  back  over  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  but  the  life  and  the  people  in  it  are  those 
I  have  known  and  lived  with. 

I  went  to  school  and  college  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  experiences  are  re¬ 
flected  in  “The  Garretson  Chronicle”  and  “The 
Spire”  with  what  I  hope  is  imaginative  truth.  In 
my  youth  I  spent  many  days  wandering  through 
the  Green  Mountain  country,  and  “The  Way¬ 
ward  Pilgrims”  and  “Light  on  a  Mountain”  at¬ 
tempt  to  re-create  some  of  those  realities.  And 
I  have  lived  for  some  years  in  the  greater  Boston 
area,  where  the  materials  of  many  of  the  books 
have  come  from. 

But  I  see  now  that  notwithstanding  my  effort 
to  deal  faithfully  with  living  realities  I  am  in 
fact  an  old-fashioned  writer.  What  it  comes 
down  to,  I  think,  is  respect  or  lack  of  respect  for 
tradition.  Any  tradition.  The  “modern”  writers 
break  with  tradition,  reject  it,  abandon  it,  revolt 
from  it.  That  is  what  we  mean  by  existentialism. 
And  in  a  way  they  are  on  the  side  of  reality,  of 
pure  “truth.”  They  perceive  tradition  as  a  chain 
of  illusions  and  hypocrisies,  built  up  over  the 
centuries  like  a  continuing  masquerade.  They 


would  abandon  it  all  in  favor  of  an  honest  con¬ 
frontation  with  the  naked  facts.  There  is  no 
masquerade  in  biology,  and  we  are  biological. 

Their  truth  can  be  very  persuasive.  But  I  find 
myself  clinging  to  the  illusions  of  humanistic  be¬ 
havior.  If  my  great  grandfather  made  a  life-long 
effort  to  be  a  good  man,  to  train  his  mind  and 
conscience,  to  constrain  himself  to  virtue,  I  don’t 
feel  like  abandoning  him.  I  suppose  in  a  way  I 
love  him,  though  he  lived  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  I  love  the  effort  made  by  good  people  to 
control  their  lives — I  love  the  wise  Nestor  of  the 
Odyssey,  and  the  Virgil  who  could  write  the  Ge¬ 
orgies,  and  Chaucer  who  also  loved  good  men. 
Human  history  may  be  a  masquerade,  and  since 
Homer  we  may  have  sustained  ourselves  by  il¬ 
lusions,  but  I  see  nothing  but  chaos  and  misery 
in  the  modern  effort  to  reject  it.  Life,  I  believe, 
must  be  an  illusion,  and  it  may  as  well  be  a 
good  one. 


Gerald  Warner  Brace — “a  chronicler  of  the 
New  England  tradition”  is  descended  from 
New  Englanders  and  has  lived  much  of  his 
life  in  that  region,  although  he  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  1901.  Author  of  more  than 
a  half-dozen  novels,  he  is  also  professor  in 
English  literature  at  Boston  University.  To  or¬ 
der  the  following  novels  by  Gerald  Warner 
Brace  on  talking-book  records,  check  the  box 
next  to  the  title  on  the  order  forms  on  page 
29  and  31,  and  send  the  forms  to  your 
regional  library. 

THE  GARRETSON  CHRONICLE 
T.B.  No.  965, 10R. 

In  leisurely,  pleasant  style  this  book  tells  the 
story  of  three  generations  of  a  New  England 
family  in  a  beautiful  old  village  near  Boston. 
Ralph,  the  narrator,  is  the  main  character, 
but  with  typical  New  England  reticence  and 
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I  am  not  in  my  novels  defending  or  praising 
New  England  tradition.  That  of  course  is  not  a 
novelist’s  business.  But  I  am  trying  to  show  how 
life  may  be  lived  within  its  limits.  Perhaps  much 
of  it  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  I  hope 
not. 

Nostalgia  can  indeed  be  a  bad  habit  for  any 
writer  or  artist,  but  I  am  afraid  the  newest  of 
my  books  comes  close  to  it.  Its  title  is  “Between 
Wind  and  Water,”  and  it  will  be  out  some  time 
in  the  spring — a  memoir  of  the  coast  of  Maine 
as  I  have  known  it  over  the  years. 

After  that  I  hope  to  get  on  with  a  novel  about 
a  university  professor. 


propriety  he  makes  clear  how  his  father  and 
grandfather,  as  well  as  himself,  became  the 
people  they  were. 

THE  WIND’S  WILL  T.B.  No.  768,  7R. 
In  quiet,  serious  style  the  author  tells  how 
David  Wayne,  an  eighteen-year-old  in  a  small 
Maine  town,  develops  a  will  and  determines 
what  he  will  become.  Thrown  back  on  himself 
by  the  failure  of  two  idols,  his  father  and  his 
older  brother,  David  is  not  discouraged  but 
proceeds  on  his  way  in  stubborn  optimism. 

WINTER  SOLSTICE  T.B.,  11R. 

Opening  on  a  cold  winter  day  in  a  gloomy 
house  in  a  dreary  Boston  suburb,  this  story 
tells  of  the  Eustace  family,  a  collection  of 
individuals  all  desperate  in  their  separate 
ways  but  in  there  fighting.  It  is  a  solid  mod¬ 
ern  novel,  with  wit,  force,  and  integrity. 
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FACT  CATCHES  UP  WITH  FICTION 
by  Isaac  Asimov 

.  .  .  science  fiction  suffers  a  malady  no  other 
branch  of  literature  does.  Each  year  sees  pos¬ 
sible  plots  destroyed. 

Nothing  the  world  can  do  will  ever  destroy 
the  blazing  six-shooter  of  the  Western  hero,  or 
the  efficacy  of  strychnine  in  the  soup,  or  the 
palpitations  of  the  virtuous  working  girl.  But  as 
soon  as  a  man  makes  a  successful  lunar  flight, 
no  science-fiction  writer  can  ever  sit  down  to 
compose  an  epic  dealing  with  the  first  flight  to 
the  moon  (as  I  once  did  back  in  1939). 
Another  basic  plot  will  have  been  killed. 

This  has  been  happening  ever  since  science 
began  its  drive  to  remake  the  world,  and  re¬ 
make  it,  and  remake  it.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  knew 
the  balloon  only  as  a  means  of  lifting  man  from 
the  ground,  so  he  sent  a  balloon  to  the  moon. 
That’s  dead  now.  We  know  the  limitations  of 
balloons. . . . 

The  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  saw 
stories  about  the  mysterious  power  of  the  atom 
and,  increasingly,  stories  about  space  flight. 
The  atom  bomb,  by  exploding,  destroyed  a 
vast  array  of  plots  that  used  atom  bombs  as  the 
science-fictional  gimmick.  And  now  we  are  on 
the  verge  of  killing  stories  dealing  with  at  least 
the  beginning  of  space  flight.  Whatever  is  there 
left  to  write  about?  Only  everything,  that’s 
all. . . . 

.  .  .  science  fiction  at  its  most  thoughtful  re¬ 
sembles  the  main-stream  novel  at  its  most 
thoughtful.  But  science  fiction  goes  beyond  even 
the  main  stream  in  one  respect — it  does  not  deal 
with  society  as  it  exists,  but  with  societies  that 
may  exist  in  the  future. 

This  turning  to  the  future  is  not  escapism, 
but  has  its  own  peculiar  importance.  .  .  .  So¬ 
ciety  will  not  long  exist  if  its  leaders  do  not  more 
or  less  accurately  consider  the  future  and  make 
appropriate  provision  therefor.  The  successful 
science-fiction  story — of  the  type  I  consider 
truly  important — poses  a  social  problem  and 
suggests  a  possible  outcome  (though  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  “solution”). . . . 
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Suppose  there  is  a  going  colony  on  Mars. 
Getting  the  colonists  out  there  is  not  very  im¬ 
portant  for  story  purposes;  in  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
science  fictional.  But  they’re  there,  and  they 
need  water,  in  which  Mars  is  poor.  They  get 
their  water  supplies  from  the  earth,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  having  our  own  problems 
with  the  supply  of  fresh  water  even  now,  and  it 
will  be  worse  in  the  time  of  the  Martian  colony. 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  there  will  be 
strong  pressure  to  put  an  end  to  water  exports 
to  Mars,  and  that  could  mean  the  end  of  the 
Mars  colony.  But  the  colonists  on  Mars  may 
well  be  in  their  second  or  third  generation  and 
they  might  not  wish  to  return  to  earth.  So  they 
organize  a  flight  to  Saturn,  where  they  pick  up 
the  necessary  water  in  Saturn’s  rings  (which  are, 
it  is  believed  on  excellent  evidence,  made  up  of 
ice  particles). 

The  flight  takes  months,  and  earthmen — for 
psychological  reasons — are  unable  to  coop 
themselves  up  in  a  space-ship  for  so  extended  a 
trip.  Martian  colonists,  accustomed  to  living  un¬ 
der  domes  with  artificial  light,  heat,  air  and 
gravitation,  find  space  flight  only  more  of  the 
same  and  can  make  trips  of  any  duration. 

The  story  (which  I  wrote  once)  is  naturally 
filled  with  conflict  and  excitement  and  can  be 
read,  I  hope,  for  purposes  of  sheer  entertain¬ 
ment.  However,  it  also  poses  a  social  problem: 
would  new  conflicts  arise  among  mankind  after 
the  establishment  of  colonies  on  other  planets? 
And  if  so,  what  might  be  the  result? 

My  suggested  outcome:  conflicts  might  in¬ 
deed  result  and  this  might  be  good,  for  it  could 
be  that  the  colonists,  rather  than  earthmen 
themselves,  might  be  equipped  to  explore  space 
further — and  it  would  be  the  conflict  that  would 
send  them  out  there. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  think  up  problems  that  deal 
not  with  space  flight  itself  but  with  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Such  problems  can  be  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  any  number  of  engineering  trivialities; 
and  it  is  those  problems  that  are  the  most  legiti¬ 
mate  concern  of  the  science-fiction  writer.  .  .  . 

There  are  also  any  number  of  legitimate  so¬ 
cial  problems  that  do  not  involve  space  flight 


but  that  concern  the  thoughtful  science-fiction 
writer  just  as  deeply  as  Mars  does.  In  fact,  the 
species  of  plot  that  has  replaced  space  flight  as 
the  chief  problem  with  which  the  science-fiction 
writer  must  deal  involves  the  consequences  of 
the  population  explosion.  Story  after  story  is 
written  about  societies  in  which  crowding  has 
reached  unbearable  proportions. . . . 

There  are  other  serious  problems  here  on 
earth,  too.  We  need  not  venture  out  into  space 
to  find  them.  There  is  increasing  specialization 
in  science;  an  increasing  difficulty  in  communi¬ 
cating  between  one  specialty  and  another,  an  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  in  training  enough  scientists 
broadly  enough.  Carried  to  its  extreme,  will  the 
system  break  down  of  its  own  weight?  How  do 
we  conserve  brainpower?  How  do  we  safeguard 
the  rare  minds  that  can  cut  across  specialties? 

How  will  mankind  be  affected  by  the  further 
development  of  automation?  With  machines  to 


The  following  is  a  list  of  books  of  science  fiction  and 
fantasy  on  talking  books  available  at  your  regional 
library: 

ALL  AROUND  THE  MOON  by  Jules  Verne,  8R. 
669 

ANDROMEDA  BREAKTHROUGH  by  Fred 
Hoyle  and  John  Elliot,  5R.  872 

THE  BEST  FROM  FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE 

FICTION  from  Fantasy  and  Science  Fiction 
Magazine,  4R.  84 

A  CENTURY  OF  GREAT  SHORT  SCIENCE 
FICTION  NOVELS  edited  by  Damon  Francis 
Knight,  13R.  611 

A  DECADE  OF  FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE  FIC¬ 
TION  selected  by  Robert  P.  Mills,  HR.  620 

FIFTH  PLANET  by  Fred  Hoyle,  5R.  484 

FROM  THE  EARTH  TO  THE  MOON  by  Jules 
Verne,  6R.  668 


do  the  routine  working  and  thinking,  what  will 
happen  to  the  vast  majority  of  men  who  are  cap¬ 
able  of  no  more  than  routine?  Will  education  be 
drastically  revised?  Or  will  boredom  be  the 
deadly  epidemic  of  the  future? 

Is  telepathy  possible?  If  it  is,  what  kind  of 
world  would  we  live  in  if  telepathy  could  be  am¬ 
plified  and  made  a  common  means  of  communi¬ 
cation?  What  would  happen  to  privacy?  Would 
there  be  a  telepathic  elite  and  a  non-telepathic 
mass  and,  if  so,  what  would  the  relation  be  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups? 

How  might  fallout  affect  the  future  of  the 
race?  How  might  the  use  of  artificial  organs  af¬ 
fect  it?  How  might — ? 

Well,  what  have  we  got  to  write  about? 

Everything. 

©  1961  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


THE  HUGO  WINNERS  edited  by  Isaac  Asimov, 

8R.  127 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  MAN  by  Ray  Bradbury, 
6R.  846 

THE  MACHINERIES  OF  JOY  by  Ray  Bradbury, 
6R.  521 

1984  by  George  Orwell,  8R.  387 

THE  OCTOBER  COUNTRY  by  Ray  Bradbury, 
6R.  852 

PODKAYNE  OF  MARS,  Her  Life  and  Times  by 
Robert  Heinlein,  5R.  254 

THE  POST  READER  OF  FANTASY  AND  SCI¬ 
ENCE  FICTION  from  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  8R.  512 

STAR-RAKER  by  Donald  Gordon  Payne,  6R. 

601 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  LEAGUES  UNDER  THE 

SEA  by  Jules  Verne,  9R.  594 
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Reader’s  profile 


DOING,  EXPRESSING: 

Eugenia  Rawls 

In  one  of  the  poems  she  has  written,  Eugenia 
Rawls  evokes 

A  summer  afternoon, 

All  time  suspended, 

Heavy  with  flowers  and  the  scent  of  June, 

A  child,  dappled  with  sun, 

Listens  to  storied  fact, 

Told  by  an  old  man  in  an  ancient  hat, 

Leans  on  a  fence  beside  the  wicker  chair.  .  . 

For  the  green-eyed,  Georgia-born  actress,  the 
verse  scene  touches  deeply,  for  besides  having 
read  to  her  own  children,  she  recalls  an  aunt 
with  a  lovely  voice  who  read  to  her  as  a  child 
during  afternoons  on  the  porch  of  the  family 
house  in  Dublin,  Georgia.  The  aunt,  who  had 
gone  to  school  to  study  “expression,”  as  speech 
and  dramatics  were  called  then,  and  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  the  value  of  reading  to  children,  en¬ 
thralled  her  niece  by  reading  “everything  from 
‘The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer’  to  the  tales  of 
Uncle  Remus.” 
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“I  would  sit  engrossed.  I  was  moved  by  the 
flow  of  the  words,  by  the  rhythms  bearing  them 
along.  Whenever  my  aunt  paused  to  take  a 
breath  or  look  at  passersby  on  the  street,  I 
would  clench  my  hands  into  fists,  pound  my 
thighs  with  them,  and  shout,  ‘Read!  Read!’  I 
was  always  irritated  by  the  sharp  breaking-off  of 
the  sound.”  By  listening,  she  had  learned  what 
makes  the  listener’s  pleasure.  Later,  the  actress 
and  reader  would  be  helped  by  the  child’s  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  pacing  of  reading. 

“Our  people,  originally  from  North  Carolina, 
were  of  Scotch-Irish  stock.  And,”  Eugenia  Rawls 
remarks,  “it  is  a  characteristic  of  these  people 
to  delight  in  story-telling.  That  habit  is  really 
ingrained  in  speech  you  hear  all  over  the  South. 
Listen  carefully  to  a  Southerner  speaking,  and 
you  hear  highly  colored  speech,  a  kind  of  vocal 
performance  like  acting.  It’s  almost  dramatiz¬ 
ing  what  you  are  saying.  A  Londoner’s  speech  is 

flat  monotone.  The  Southerner’s  isn’t _ This  is 

my  background — the  South,  a  way  of  speaking, 
an  aunt  who  read  to  me,  a  mother  who 
loved  music  and  the  theater.  They  gave  me 
speeches  to  memorize  that  I  loved  reciting.” 

A  relatively  recent  reader  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  actress  has  re¬ 
corded  about  20  talking  books  so  far,  juveniles 
as  well  as  adult  books.  Yet  to  be  released  are 
readings  of  “The  Tin  Can  Tree”  by  Anne  Ty¬ 
ler  and  “Airs  Above  the  Ground”  by  Mary  Stew¬ 
art. 

Softly  Southern  in  her  speech,  her  voice  is, 
nevertheless,  a  flexible  instrument  capable  of  a 
variety  of  accents  and  inflexions — English  dia¬ 
lect,  for  example,  which  she  has  absorbed  in 
England  where  she  has  lived.  For  more  exotic 
dialects,  she  looks  for  help  where  help  is  likely. 
The  manager  of  the  Budapest  Restaurant  in 
New  York  City  coached  her  for  a  book  with  a 
Hungarian  background  and  characters.  Alfred 
Lunt,  who  has  a  Scandinavian  background,  as¬ 
sisted  on  “Tales  from  a  Finnish  Tupa.”  “While 
his  wife,  Lynn  Fontanne,  and  my  husband 
played  Scrabble,  Mr.  Lunt  recited  some  of  the 
passages  for  me  and  told  me  that  as  I  read  them 
I  would  find  the  rhythm  if  I  thought  of  the  mo- 


tions  of  a  woman  at  a  loom.  It  was  more  im¬ 
portant  to  understand  the  rhythm  than  to  mem¬ 
orize  specific  sounds.  But  in  another  book,  set 
in  Portugal,  it  was  the  characteristic  sibilances 
of  Portuguese  that  made  the  difference.” 

In  1933,  after  studying  dramatics  at  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Conservatory  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  she  hitched  a  ride  to  New  York,  au¬ 
ditioned  on  an  empty  stomach  for  a  children’s 
theater  company,  and  was  accepted.  Soon  after, 
she  appeared  in  Lillian  Heilman’s  “The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Hour.”  Through  the  celebrated  Lunts, 
she  was  introduced  to  Tallulah  Bankhead,  and 
“The  Little  Foxes”  followed  in  which  she 
played  daughter  to  Miss  Bankhead’s  Regina. 
(Miss  Bankhead  once  remarked  that  they 
looked  enough  like  one  another  to  be  sisters.) 
She  appeared  in  yet  another  play,  “The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray”  with  Miss  Bankhead  in  which 
she  played  her  step-daughter.  Their  relationship 
has  continued  off  stage  as  well.  Miss  Bankhead 
is  a  friend  of  the  family,  as  well  as  the  god¬ 
mother  of  Miss  Rawls’  son,  Brockman  Seawell. 

Eugenia  Rawls’  career  in  the  theater  has 
brought  her  other  lasting  friendships,  and  some 
rather  fine  roles.  She  has  appeared  in  “Prom¬ 
ise  at  Dawn”;  in  “The  Great  Sebastians”  with 
the  Lunts;  in  “First  Love”  with  Lily  Darvas.  She 
has  also  played  opposite  her  son  Brockman  in 
“All  the  Way  Home.”  And  most  recently,  as 
Amanda  Wingfield,  the  mother,  in  “The  Glass 
Menagerie,”  she  drew  especially  enthusiastic  no¬ 
tices.  On  TV  for  the  last  three  years,  she  has 
been  seen  in  over  100  half-hour  installments  of 
“Road  to  Reality,”  a  drama  series  based  on  ac¬ 
tual  characters  and  dialogue  from  group- 
therapy  sessions.  “We  worked  at  such  a  pace 
that  each  night  I  had  to  go  home  and  memorize 
40  to  50  pages  of  dialogue.  I  heard  people  say 
it  was  the  most  honest  TV  program  they  had  ever 
seen.”  There  have  been  other  featured  roles  in 
prime-time  TV  series  like  “The  Doctors”  and 
“The  Nurses.” 

She  is  married  to  Donald  Seawell,  a  lawyer 
who  also  produces  part  of  the  time.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter  Brook,  18,  also  acts  when  she  is  not  attend¬ 
ing  school  at  Barnard.  The  youngest,  Brock- 
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man,  13,  besides  acting  professionally,  also 
plays  harpsichord  and  guitar  (“Loud,  too,”  ex¬ 
claims  Miss  Rawls.)  Taking  time  off,  the  act¬ 
ress  was  able  recently  to  collect  all  of  them  for 
a  summer  trip  to  England.  The  result,  not  sur¬ 
prising  for  this  talented  family:  a  book  about 
their  trip,  soon  to  be  published  by  Random 
House,  with  accompanying  photographs  by 
Dare  Wright.  Here  and  there,  Miss  Rawls  has 
been  able  to  put  down  short,  evocative  lyrics  in 
free  verse  and  to  collect  them  in  a  slim,  illus¬ 
trated  volume  which  she  calls  “A  Moment 
Ago.” 


Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  talking 
books  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls: 

FINLANDIA,  THE  STORY  OF  SIBELIUS  by 

Elliott  Arnold,  4R.  880 

JANE  CLEMENS:  THE  STORY  OF  MARK 
TWAIN’S  MOTHER  by  Rachel  M.  Varble, 
9R.  837 

THE  LADY  ROYAL  by  Molly  Costain  Haycraft, 
6R.  945 

A  MAN  CALLED  PETER  by  Catherine  Mar¬ 
shall,  8R.  734 

MISS  MORISSA,  DOCTOR  OF  THE  GOLD 
TRAIL  by  Mari  Sandoz,  8R.  809 

MRS.  L.B.J.  by  Ruth  Montgomery,  4R.  555 

MY  SEVERAL  WORLDS  by  Pearl  S.  Buck, 
13R.  654 

OLD  RED,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  by  Caroline 

Gordon,  6R.  472 

PETER  PAN  by  J.  M.  BARRIE,  4R.  519 

THE  ROCK  AND  THE  WILLOW  by  Mildred  Lee, 
4R.  685  (Juvenile) 

SIXPENCE  IN  HER  SHOE  by  Phyllis  McGinley, 
5R.  774 

WILD  HERITAGE  by  Sally  Carrighar,  6R.  901 

THE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  PORTUGUESE  BAS¬ 
KET  by  Eva-Lis  Wuorio,  5R.  855 
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Book  reviews 

Hymn  of  the  Universe  952 

by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  Read  by  Ker- 
mit  Murdock,  3R.  Reviewed  by  Stringfellow 
Barr 

.  .  .  On  several  counts  Teilhard  is  a  towering 
figure  in  the  intellectual  history  of  our  century. 
A  devoted  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  a  mystic,  who  died  in  1955, ...  he  was 
constantly  hampered  by  his  cautious  superiors 
in  the  Jesuit  Order,  now  forbidden  to  publish, 
now  to  lecture,  now  to  accept  a  teaching  post, 
or  even  to  live  in  France.  A  devoted  and  highly 
gifted  scientist,  he  offered  a  synthesis  to  those 
scientists  who  proudly  believed  that  observed 
phenomena  were  the  sole  cause  of  their  hy¬ 
potheses  and  to  those  religious  conservatives 
who  wanted  to  protect  Christian  doctrine  from 
the  materialism  of  science:  a  view  of  evolution 
as  a  continued  act  of  divine  creation.  Because 
he  was  at  heart  a  poet  he  was  a  master  of  anal¬ 
ogy,  and  because  he  had  a  thorough  French 
education  he  was  far  too  sophisticated  philo¬ 
sophically  to  confuse  analogy  with  identity.  But 
he  was  well  aware  that  great  scientific  hypothe¬ 
ses  have  always  been  incubated  by  analogical 
thinking.  His  image  of  the  earth  as  geosphere, 
clothed  in  a  hydrosphere  and  an  atmosphere, 
and  of  all  three  of  these  spheres  developing  a 
biosphere  under  the  energizing  guidance  of  a 
God  whom  Teilhard  saw  primarily  as  pure  act, 
exemplifies  his  poetic  imagination.  His  image  of 
the  anthropoid  becoming  man  when  Energy 
touches  it  has  something  of  the  vision  of  Dante 
or  of  Michelangelo’s  Sistine  painting  of  God 
creating  man.  In  Teilhard’s  own  vision  the 
spread  of  “homo  sapiens”  on  the  geosphere 
formed  a  film  of  thought;  and,  from  “nous,” 
the  Greek  word  for  mind,  he  named  this  film 
of  thought  the  noosphere.  His  perception  of  the 
widening  and  deepening  of  this  noosphere  per¬ 
suaded  him  that  a  new  world  community  was 
being  born,  increasingly  conscious  of  itself  and 
enlarging  its  understanding  by  technology. 
Where  earlier  evolutionists  had  been  chiefly 
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struck  by  life’s  specification  of  itself  into  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  species,  Teilhard  saw  one  of  those  spe¬ 
cies  as  unifying  itself  and  the  world  it  inhabited. 
Scientific  research  was  therefore  viewed  by  him 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  sanctification  of  a 
world  God  had  created  and  found  good. . . . 

“Hymn  of  the  Universe”  is  a  devotional  prose 
poem.  Some  readers,  neither  Catholic  nor  Chris¬ 
tian  nor  deist,  frightened  by  the  apparent  love 
of  worldly  power  which  Teilhard’s  Church  has 
often  displayed,  may  be  unable  to  receive  this 
prose  poem.  But  Teilhard’s  love  of  God  is  so 
mixed  here  with  his  life-long  love  of  matter,  of 
stones  and  metals  and  plants  and  animals,  that 
such  readers  may  be  swept  away  by  his  exultant 
joy  at  being  alive  and  working.  Like  that  other 
book  of  his,  “The  Divine  Milieu,”  this  is  a  mys¬ 
tic’s  meditation;  but  it  can  be  read  as  one  reads 
any  good  poem,  partly  because  Teilhard’s  burn¬ 
ing  love  for  people  shines  through  all  he  writes 
without  any  suggestion  of  proselytizing. 

From  Book  Week,  (c)  1965,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

Kennedy  1047 

by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen.  Read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  25R.  Reviewed  by  Margaret  L.  Coit 

One  of  the  lost  hopes  of  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
to  write  his  memoirs  of  his  years  in  office.  .  .  . 
This,  Sorensen  admits,  is  his  substitute  for  that 
other  book,  tragically  lost  in  the  greater  tragedy. 
It  is  a  worthy  substitute — sound,  solid,  honest. 
Sorensen  does  not  interpret;  he  does  not  psy¬ 
choanalyze.  He  presents  the  facts,  as  lodged  in 
his  memory  and  stacked  in  his  files.  The  book 
is  low-key,  understated,  like  its  subject;  during 
Sorensen’s  years  as  chief  idea-man  and  speech 
writer  the  Kennedy  style  truly  became  “our 
style.” 

Like  the  speeches,  the  drama  of  the  book  is 
in  the  events  themselves,  not  in  their  presenta¬ 
tion.  The  accounts  of  the  Cuban  missile  and 
Big  Steel  confrontations  are  spine-tingling,  al¬ 
though  the  edge  has  been  taken  off  by  maga¬ 
zine  serialization.  Sorensen  scorns  to  travel 


ground  already  well-trodden;  for  him  the  trag¬ 
edy  at  Dallas  was  not  “how  his  death  happened” 
but  what  it  stopped,  how  “the  world  had  sud¬ 
denly  changed.”  .  .  . 

While  it  is  patently  unfair  to  contrast  a  book 
in  totality  with  magazine  condensations,  this 
can  be  said:  Sorensen’s  version  of  events  differs 
from  other  accounts,  not  so  much  in  detail  as 
in  emphasis.  It  is  to  be  doubted  that  Kennedy 
would  really  have  set  up  any  alternative,  but 
Sorensen  frankly  admits  that  the  President  was 
“discouraged  with  the  State  Department.”  He 
is  equally  candid  about  other  matters:  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  overstressed  relationship  with  his  father, 
his  years  of  ill  health  and  pain,  his  siege  on 
crutches  in  the  White  House  in  1961.  Occasion¬ 
ally  the  book  sags  under  the  weight  of  its  de¬ 
tail.  And  though  it  also  suffers  somewhat  from 
Sorensen’s  decision  not  to  name  names  of  par¬ 
ticipants  in  policy  discussions,  taken  in  all,  it 
is  a  reservoir  of  facts  for  future  biographers  and 
historians.  .  .  . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  October  9,  1965. 


The  Flight  of  the  Falcon  954 

by  Daphne  du  Maurier.  Read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
8R.  Reviewed  by  Patricia  MacManus 

There  are  always  customers  for  brand  names, 
no  matter  the  product;  thus,  Daphne  du  Maur¬ 
ier — a  front-rank  brand  name  in  the  popular 
fiction  field — has  come  up  with  yet  another 
bestseller  in  a  little  fire-sale  item  called  “The 
Flight  of  the  Falcon.”  At  the  top  of  her  form 
Miss  du  Maurier  can  be  a  cracking  good  story¬ 
teller,  as  demonstrated  in  “Rebecca,”  but  when 
her  publishers  solemnly  state  that  “her  books 
have  become  classics  in  their  time,”  one  can 
only  feel  that  publicity  word-usage  has  surely 
gone  to  hell  in  a  handcart. 

Her  current  offering  is  a  mishmash  of  a  tale 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  Iris  Murdoch,  say, 
might  have  shaped  up  as  a  classy  20th-century 
Gothic  chiller.  As  it  is,  we  have  the  long  arm  of 
coincidence  pushing  the  plot  on  stage,  followed 


by  such  a  confusion  of  purposes  as  hasn’t  been 
seen  since  the  Mad  Hatter’s  tea-party.  There’s 
Armino,  a  young  Italian  who’s  so  dispirited 
about  life  in  general . . .  that  he  slogs  along  as  a 
travel  courier;  then  there’s  a  murder  in  which 
he’s  circumstantially  involved  and  which  sends 
him  fleeing  from  Rome  to  his  native  Ruffano, 
where  he  hasn’t  been  for  25  years.  Whom 
should  he  encounter  in  the  old  hometown  but 
his  brother,  Aldo,  who  was  supposedly  killed  in 
the  war — and  from  there  on  the  plot  thickens 
like  gruel. 

Aldo,  a  kind  of  Lucifer-Svengali  character, 
masterminds  some  increasingly  sinister  horse¬ 
play  among  the  town’s  university  students  for 
reasons  that  are  totally  beyond  this  reader’s 
comprehension.  All  of  it  is  climaxed  by  Aldo’s 
donning  an  Icarus  get-up  and  taking  a  flyer 
from  the  tower  of  the  local  palazzo.  Oh  yes — 
Armino  trails  through  it  all  in  a  state  of  dazed 
bemusement.  Well,  he’s  not  the  only  one. 

From  Book  Week,  (c)  1965,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 


Strangers  on  a  Bridge  393 

by  James  B.  Donovan.  Read  by  Paul  Clark, 
10R.  Reviewed  by  William  V.  Shannon 

An  odd  aspect  of  the  cold  war  is  the  hardy  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  gentleman  amateur  in  diplomacy, 
the  private  citizen  who  executes  difficult,  con¬ 
fidential  missions.  .  .  .  The  best  known  of  these 
special  operatives  in  recent  years  has  been 
Brooklyn  attorney  James  B.  Donovan.  In  1957- 
58,  he  was  the  court-appointed  defender  of  Sov¬ 
iet  spy  Rudolf  Abel.  Early  in  1962,  after  nearly 
two  weeks  of  secret  negotiations  in  East  Berlin, 
he  arranged  for  the  swap  of  Abel  for  Francis 
Gary  Powers,  the  U-2  pilot,  and  another  Ameri¬ 
can  held  on  espionage  charges. . . . 

Donovan  has  now  written  a  book  about  his 
defense  of  Abel  and  his  role  in  the  Abel-for- 
Powers  exchange.  “Strangers  on  a  Bridge”  is  an 
interesting,  highly  readable,  but  in  some  ways 
unsatisfying  book.  It  makes  several  claims  on  a 
reader’s  attention.  One  of  them  is  simply  as  a 
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spy  story.  The  spy  has  been  caught  when  the 
story  opens  and  much  about  his  nine  years  of 
work  in  this  country  is  never  spelled  out,  but 
readers  who  enjoyed  “The  Spy  Who  Came  in 
from  the  Cold”  .  .  .  will  find  this  account  of  an 
actual  spy  fascinating.  The  book  also  has  the 
appeal  of  a  courtroom  trial,  a  dramatic  subject 
that  almost  never  fails  to  be  engrossing  even 
when,  as  in  this  instance,  the  outcome  is  virtu¬ 
ally  foreordained. . . . 

Donovan  obviously  intended  to  write  a  book 
that  would  be  an  object  lesson  for  his  fellow 
Americans,  particularly  other  members  of  the 
bar,  on  some  of  the  essentials  of  our  civil  liber¬ 
ties  tradition.  He  has  succeeded  admirably,  and 
no  one  familiar  with  the  depressing  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  information  and  opinion  on  civil  liberty  is¬ 
sues  will  doubt  that  it  is  a  lesson  that  needs 
frequent  teaching.  .  .  .  This  book  constitutes  an 
impressive  reply  to  those  who  refuse  to  under¬ 
stand  that  our  Constitution  in  the  Sixth  Amend¬ 
ment  clearly  requires  that  every  accused  person 
“have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  de¬ 
fense.”  . . . 

If  “Strangers  on  a  Bridge”  is  unsatisfying,  it 
is  because  the  most  interesting  character  is  the 
Russian  spy  known  as  Rudolf  Abel,  about 
whom  we  learn  just  enough  to  tantalize  us  but 
not  enough  to  relieve  our  curiosity.  ...  It  is  no 
reflection  on  Donovan  to  say  that  one  would 
rather  read  a  book  by  Abel.  We  can  compre¬ 
hend  the  mind  and  motives  of  a  public-spirited 
American  lawyer,  but  this  brilliant  colonel  in 
Soviet  Intelligence  is  a  more  special  and  less 
easily  understood  figure. 

A  man  of  about  60,  fluent  in  several  lang¬ 
uages,  he  read  Einstein  for  relaxation,  was  a 
gifted  painter,  and  did  problems  in  mathematics 
and  taught  French  to  his  cellmate  to  pass  his 
time  in  prison.  .  .  . 

Someone  who  emerges  more  clearly  is  the  au¬ 
thor  himself,  who  comes  through  as  a  blunt, 
combative,  no-nonsense  man.  .  .  . 

From  Book  Week,  ©  1964,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 
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Sam  Ward:  “King  of  the  Lobby”  943 

by  Lately  Thomas.  Read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
13R.  Reviewed  by  John  K.  Hutchens 

If  anyone  recalls  smiling  Sam  Ward  at  all  these 
days  .  .  .  it’s  by  way  of  his  sister  Julia,  she  who 
added  a  Howe  to  her  name  and  wrote  the  Civil 
War’s  greatest  song. 

It  was  otherwise,  though,  in  Sam’s  heyday. 
Just  about  everybody  then  knew  and  liked  the 
genial  Sam,  and  vice  versa,  all  over  this  land 
and  in  foreign  parts  as  well.  .  .  .  The  wonder 
really  is  that  no  one  until  now  has  got  around  to 
telling  Sam’s  story  at  length,  wherefore  it  must 
seem  a  shade  ungrateful  to  report  that  in 
“Sam  Ward:  ‘King  of  the  Lobby’  ”  Lately 
Thomas  has  told  it  in  rather  too  much  detail. 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  pseudonymous  author  of  a 
lively  book  about  Aimee  Semple  McPherson 
.  .  .  doesn’t  just  collect  facts.  He  drowns  you 
with  them  as  he  escorts  Sam  from  the  cradle 
(1814)  to  the  grave  (1884) — the  endless  com¬ 
ings  and  goings,  the  gastronomical  triumphs, 
the  financial  adventures  and  misadventures.  It 
says  a  good  deal  about  Sam’s  personal  magnet¬ 
ism  that  you  don’t  get  tired  of  him  long  before 
Mr.  Thomas  reluctantly  lets  him  go. 

For  there  is  something  about  the  brisk,  gen¬ 
erous,  good-humored  man  that  remains  as  win¬ 
ning  as  it  must  have  been  in  the  days  when  he 
was  Washington’s  No.  1  lobbyist,  a  champion 
skilled  at  wooing  susceptible  solons  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  dinner  and  maybe  with  fare  more  fiscally 
tangible.  Sam  was  a  charmer.  He  was  also  a  bit 
of  a  con  man,  as  well  as  a  stock  market  gam¬ 
bler,  a  California  gold  miner,  and  a  mathema¬ 
tician  so  keen  that  at  eighteen  he  was  invited  to 
join  the  faculty  at  West  Point.  If  he  lost  other 
people’s  money  with  a  singular  insouciance,  he 
dropped  fortunes  of  his  own  quite  as  casually 
and  without  whimpering. 

And,  finally,  at  that  superb  Boston  restaurant 
Locke-Ober’s  a  luncheon  item  to  this  very  day 
is  Mushrooms  a  la  Sam  Ward.  A  man  can’t  get 
much  closer  to  immortality  than  that. 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  April  3,  1965. 


RECORDING  “TALKING  BOOK  TOPICS" 


TV  and  radio 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS 

Educational  TV  stations  across  the  country  are 
now  telecasting  a  new  cultural  series  from  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  TV  called  “U.S.A.”  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  series  of  half-hour  programs  on 
video-tape  and  film  is  all  the  arts  in  America: 
literature,  dance,  music,  photography,  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  theater.  Two  new 
shows  will  be  televised  each  week  during  the 
winter.  A  big,  comprehensive  show,  using  tech¬ 
niques  of  the  documentary  rather  than  the 
panel,  “U.S.A.”  in  its  entirety  will  take  up  ap¬ 
proximately  40  hours  of  viewing  time. 

Beginning  the  roughly  40  programs  on  our 
contemporary  literary  arts  are  six  programs  that 
examine  the  outlook  and  problems  of  the 
American  theater.  In  “Broadway:  The  Shrink¬ 
ing  Giant,”  our  legitimate  theater  is  dissected 
from  an  economic  as  well  as  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  Critic  Brooks  Atkinson,  playwright  Ed¬ 
ward  Albee,  and  others  discuss  the  beginnings, 
development,  and  future  of  Off-Broadway.  In 
“Regional  Theater:  The  Light  of  New  Hope,” 
the  camera  takes  us  to  the  new  Tyrone  Guth¬ 
rie  Theater  in  Minneapolis.  Subsequent  pro¬ 
grams  will  move  into  the  regions  of  the  novel, 
poetry,  and  playwriting. 

Approximately  43  other  programs  are  de¬ 
voted  to  aspects  of  development  in  American 
visual  arts  and  music.  These  start  off  with  three 
programs  on  the  dance  in  which  celebrated 
American  performers  will  make  brief  appear¬ 
ances.  Programs  following  will  deal  with  the 
popular  and  serious  sides  of  our  music,  archi¬ 
tecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  place  of 
the  artist  in  the  university.  When  it  ends, 
“U.S.A.”  will  have  presented  the  current  state 
of  the  arts  in  America,  named  their  leading 
figures,  and  assessed  their  status  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Since  times  of  showing  for  these  programs 
will  vary  from  place  to  place,  please  check  your 
local  N.E.T.  network  station  for  full  details. 
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Several  years  ago  “Talking  Book  Topics”  was 
available  on  10"  33-1/3  rpm  records  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  a  nom¬ 
inal  subscription  rate  of  one  dollar  a  year;  how¬ 
ever,  circulation  dropped  to  such  a  low  figure 
that  it  was  no  longer  feasible  to  continue  the 
recording.  The  Library  of  Congress  is  currently 
considering  reviving  the  recorded  edition  for 
free  distribution.  If  the  magazine  is  recorded, 
current  plans  are  that  it  will  be  done  on  one  7- 
or  10-inch  thin  disc,  recorded  front  and  back, 
for  playing  on  the  talking-book  machine,  and 
mailed  either  separately  or  inserted  in  the  ap¬ 
propriate  issue  of  “Talking  Book  Topics.” 

Before  such  a  project  can  be  undertaken,  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  from  the  readers.  If  you 
are  interested,  please  complete  the  question¬ 
naire  below  and  mail  it  to  your  regional  library 
along  with  your  order  form.  The  time  you  spend 
now  will  add  to  your  convenience  in  the  future. 

DIRECTIONS:  Read  each  question  and  the 
answers  given  below;  select  the  answer  you  pre¬ 
fer  and  mark  the  appropriate  letter  on  the  line 
beside  the  question.  Space  has  been  provided 
on  the  back  of  the  questionnaire  for  comments 
and  suggestions. 

1.  What  material  should  be  included  on  a 

recording  of  “Talking  Book  Topics?” 

a.  announcements  of  new  books  only 

b.  articles  only 

c.  new  books  and  a  few  articles 

d.  entire  issue 


j  2.  If  lack  of  funds  prevent  the  entire  issue’s 
j  being  recorded  for  free  distribution,  which 
«  of  the  following  would  you  prefer? 

j  a.  entire  issue  through  a  subscription  at 

[  nominal  cost 

1  b.  entire  issue  on  loan  through  the  re- 
j  gional  library 

I _ 
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c.  free  copy  mailed  directly  to  you  con¬ 
taining  only  a  portion  of  the  magazine 

d.  no  recording  at  all  if  you  cannot  have 
the  entire  issue  free 


3.  If  the  recording  were  mailed  separately, 
would  you  also  want  to  continue  receiv¬ 
ing  the  print  edition? 

a.  yes 

b.  no 


4.  If  you  have  been  receiving  the  tape- 
recorded  edition  of  “Talking  Book  Top¬ 
ics,”  what  is  your  evaluation  of  it? 

a.  the  reading  and  recording  are  excel¬ 
lent 

b.  the  reading  and  recording  are  ade¬ 
quate 

c.  the  reading  and  recording  are  unsatis¬ 
factory 


(If  you  answered  “c,”  please  explain  at  the 
bottom  of  this  form) 

5.  If  you  received  the  previous  recorded  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  why  did 
you  discontinue  taking  it? 

a.  objected  to  paying  for  it 

b.  did  not  like  quality  of  reading  and  re¬ 
cording 

c.  received  it  too  infrequently 

d.  production  of  recording  stopped 

e.  other  (please  explain) _ 


Comments  and  Suggestions 


In  brief 

BIBLES 

Numerous  letters  arrive  asking  where  to  get 
recorded  material  on  religious  subjects  and 
what  is  available.  The  Division  for  the  Blind, 
Library  of  Congress,  has  issued  a  reference 
circular  which  lists  national  organizations  that 
provide  materials  as  well  as  catalogs  from  which 
to  choose  the  books  you  want.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  organizations  provide  specific  re¬ 
cordings  of  the  Bible. 

The  following  may  be  purchased  or  borrowed 
from  the  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  154  East 
23rd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10010: 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS  AND  CANTICLES  OF 
THE  ROMAN  BREVIARY 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  Challoner-Rheims 
Version 

The  American  Bible  Society,  450  Park  Av¬ 
enue,  New  York,  New  York  10010,  has  avail¬ 
able  the  following: 

HOLY  BIBLE:  King  James  Version  (Large 
Print) 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  King  James  Version, 
33%  rpm,  16%  rpm 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT:  Revised  Standard 
Version,  16%  rpm 

NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  PSALMS:  King  James 
Version  (Large  and  Extra  Large  Print) 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  King  James  Version, 
33%  rpm,  16%  rpm 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  Revised  Standard 
Version,  33%  rpm,  16%  rpm  (also  on  tape 
at  3%  ips) 

The  Voice  of  the  Scripture,  Hawthorne,  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  provides  the  Talking  Bible,  a  complete 
authorized  King  James  Version  of  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  on  35  Micro-groove  records. 

For  additional  information,  write  the  appro¬ 
priate  organization. 
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BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

The  following  tape  recordings  are  now  avail¬ 
able  on  free  loan  front  the  Braille  Circulating 
Library,  Inc.,  2823  West  Grace  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia  23221 : 

Allen  Fleece:  THE  EXCHANGED  LIFE 
THE  PLACE  OF  EMANCIPATION 
THE  PUCE  OF  TRANSFORMATION 
RECEIVING  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT 
TRUE  HAPPINESS 

H.  A.  Ironside:  EXPOSITION  OF  JAMES  AND 
PETER 

Geoffrey  King:  THE  GOD  WE  KNOW 
HIM  .  .  .  AND  YOU 
HIS  INHERITANCE  IN  THE  SAINTS 
THE  HOPE  OF  HIS  CALLING 
IN  THE  HEAVENLIES 
LIVING  ON  TOP 
THE  PUCE  OF  PROPAGATION 

LET  THE  EARTH  HEAR  HIS  VOICE  CANTATA 

Peter  Letchford:  CLEANSING  AND  CLEAN¬ 
NESS 

FLEEING  FROM  THE  PRESENCE  OF 
GOD 

GOD’S  HAND  AND  THE  CHRISTIAN 
THE  WILL  OF  GOD 

Louise  Harrison  McCraw:  CRYSTAL  SEA 
IT  SHALL  BE  FOREVER 
NEST  AMONG  THE  STARS 
ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  MORNING 

Stephen  Olford:  THE  PLACE  OF  REALIZA¬ 
TION 

GETTING  RIGHT  WITH  GOD 

Shirley  Rice:  THE  ADEQUATE  WOMAN 
DISCIPLINE  OF  FAITH 
DISCIPLINE  OF  OUR  BODIES  AND  AP¬ 
PEARANCE 
DISCOURAGEMENT 

1  Ian  Thomas:  DEVOTIONAL  MESSAGES 

Phyllis  Thompson:  JAMES  FRASER  AND  THE 
KING  OF  THE  LISU 


A.  W.  Tozier:  PATHS  TO  SPIRITUAL  POWER 

Harold  Van  Broekhoven:  THE  SPIRIT-FILLED 
LIFE 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind: 

AN  AMERICAN  DREAM  by  Norman  Mailer 

THE  BRIGADIER  AND  THE  GOLF  WIDOW  by 

John  Cheever 

THE  CUSTOMER  IS  ALWAYS  by  Lewis  Meyer 
THE  HONEY  BADGER  by  Robert  Ruark 
INTERN  by  Doctor  X 

JOURNAL  OF  A  SOUL  by  Pope  John  XXIII 
LET  ME  COUNT  THE  WAYS  by  Peter  DeVries 
THE  LOOKING  GLASS  WAR  by  John  Le  Carre 
NIGHT  OF  CAMP  DAVID  by  Fletcher  Knebel 

QUEEN  VICTORIA:  BORN  TO  SUCCEED  by 

Elizabeth  Longford 

THE  SEAT  OF  POWER  by  James  D.  Horam 
TAKEN  CARE  OF  by  Edith  Sitwell 
THOMAS  by  Shelley  Mydans 

For  full  details  and  a  membership  applica¬ 
tion,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind, 
P.O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 


READER’S  DIGEST 

One  of  the  nation’s  most  popular  magazines, 
the  “Reader’s  Digest,”  is  now  available  in  three 
forms.  The  Xerox  Corporation  provides  it  on  a 
subscription  basis  in  a  large  type  edition  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  volumes  to  facilitate  handling  and 
to  permit  more  than  one  person  to  read  at  a 
time.  The  braille  edition,  published  in  four  vol¬ 
umes,  is  distributed  free  from  the  American 
Printing  House  or  on  loan  from  the  regional 
libraries.  The  “Talking  Digest,”  recorded  in  the 
American  Printing  House  studios  and  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  regional  libraries,  usually  re- 
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quires  9  long-playing,  double-faced  records. 
Copies  of  the  braille  and  talking-book  editions 
are  shipped  preceding  the  date  of  issue,  and 
thus  are  available  at  the  same  time  the  print 
edition  is  released  on  the  newsstands. 

A  rather  unique  fund  underwriting  the 
braille  and  talking-book  digests  is  the  Reader’s 
Digest  Fund  for  the  Blind.  A  person  making  a 
donation  of  $20.00  a  year  for  the  braille  fund 
and  $18.00  a  year  for  the  talking-book  fund 
can  name  a  recipient  who  will  then  receive  the 
twelve  annual  issues  directly  from  the  American 
Printing  House. 


FOR  THE  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED 

The  Xerox  Corporation  is  now  offering  two  new 
services  to  aid  in  presenting  current  literature 
to  the  partially  sighted.  Both  services  provide 
enlargement  by  xerography  of  standard  printed 
materials.  One  involves  the  provision  of  books, 
magazines,  teaching  aids,  and  even  sheet  music 
for  persons  with  partial  vision.  The  second  serv¬ 
ice  makes  it  possible  for  the  partially  sighted  to 
receive  the  “Reader’s  Digest”  regularly  in  more 
than  double-size  volumes.  Free  copies  of  a  leaf¬ 
let,  “New  Services  for  the  Partially  Sighted,” 
with  samples  of  enlarged  type,  may  be  obtained 
from  Xerox  branch  offices  or  by  writing  to  the 
Xerox  Corporation,  Rochester,  New  York 
14603. 


NEW  RECORDED  JOURNAL 

The  1964  and  1965  editions  of  “Blindness,” 
an  annual  journal  on  significant  advances  in  the 
field  of  blindness,  has  been  made  available  on 
talking-book  records  by  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  for  distribution  by 
the  regional  libraries.  First  published  in  July, 
1964,  “Blindness”  numbers  among  its  contrib¬ 
utors  and  editorial  board  prominent  persons  in 
the  fields  of  social  welfare,  legislation,  psychi¬ 
atry,  and  rehabilitation  services.  The  print  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  journal  is  published  by  the  American 
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Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  under  a 
training  grant  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Administration  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


KEITH  JENNISON  BOOKS  AWARD 

Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  has  announced  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1966  ALA  Conference,  the  Keith  Jen- 
nison  Books  Award  of  $1000  will  be  given  to  a 
library  for  “the  most  creative  use  of  Large  Type 
materials.”  Candidates  for  the  award  are  asked 
to  submit  an  essay  of  approximately  1000 
words  on  the  subject,  “What  Large  Type  Ma¬ 
terials  Have  Meant  to  Our  Community.”  In 
addition  to  the  cash  award  to  the  library,  the 
author  of  the  essay  will  receive  for  personal 
use  a  30-volume  set  of  the  “Encyclopedia 
Americana.”  Closing  date  for  submission  of 
essays  is  April  1,  1966.  The  essays  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors  of  Franklin  Watts,  Inc. 
The  award  will  be  announced  at  the  Franklin 
Watts  booth  on  the  convention  day  selected  for 
special  publisher  activity.  All  communications 
should  be  sent  to  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  A  Di¬ 
vision  of  Grolier  Incorporated,  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  New  York  10022. 


THE  BIBLE  INSTRUCTOR 

Mr.  Norman  Kuhlmeyer,  Christadelphian  Joy 
Fund,  announces  the  issue  of  Bible  Talking 
Book  #15,  “The  Bible  Instructor.”  This  single, 
10-inch,  16  rpm  record  is  available  to  all  blind 
persons  free  upon  request.  Listeners  who  wish 
to  have  this  record  should  write  direct  to  Mr. 
Kuhlmeyer  at  233  23rd  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
California. 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

A  rather  valuable  ring  was  found  on  June  11, 
1965  by  a  reader  of  Dorothy  Stevenson’s  “Kath¬ 
erine  Wentworth.”  It  was  discovered  in  the 
talking-book  container.  Would  the  owner  please 
contact  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  Street, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y.  10011. 


Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 

<  INTERESTING  PEOPLE 

FOREVER  OLD,  FOREVER  NEW  782 

by  Emily  Kimbrough,  read  by  the  author,  6R. 
AFB 

In  another  of  her  light-hearted  travel  books, 
the  writer  describes  a  trip  to  Greece  in  the 
company  of  a  friend  and  her  two  lively  grand¬ 
daughters.  As  this  was  Mrs.  Kimbrough’s 
third  visit  to  the  ancient  land,  her  comments 
on  its  history  and  customs,  and  on  her  own 
experiences,  are  penetrating  and  knowledge¬ 
able,  as  well  as  entertaining. 

HUMPHREY,  A  CANDID  BIOGRAPHY  913 
by  Winthrop  Griffith,  read  by  John  Cannon, 
8R.  AFB 

The  author,  who  both  likes  and  admires  his 
subject,  was  on  Humphrey’s  staff  for  four 
years  and  in  addition  has  interviewed  nearly 
one  hundred  people  who  have  known  the  Vice 
President  at  various  times.  This  is  not  an  au¬ 
thorized  or  a  “campaign”  biography  and 
maintains  an  admirable  objectivity. 

KENNEDY  1047 

by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  25R.  AFB 

Historically  important,  yet  warmly  human, 
this  account  of  John  F.  Kennedy’s  career 
from  his  Senate  years  to  his  assassination  is 
the  work  of  his  close  assistant  in  the  White 
House.  The  author  writes  with  pride  and 
affection  but  with  restraint  and  honesty,  in 
an  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  memoirs 
which  he  says  Kennedy  himself  had  planned 
to  write. 


LION  AMONG  ROSES:  A  MEMOIR  OF  FIN¬ 
LAND  894 

by  David  Bradley,  read  by  George  Walsh,  7R. 
APH 

Having  been  in  Finland  as  a  journalist  during 
the  Winter  War  in  1939,  the  author  returned 
in  1960  as  a  teacher.  This  account  of  two 
years  there  describes  the  experiences  of  the 
family,  which  includes  five  children,  and  how 
they  surmounted  the  problems  of  adjustment 
and  fell  in  love  with  the  country.  It  includes 
some  history,  comments  on  Finnish  ways, 
and  descriptions  of  their  side  trips,  notably 
to  Lapland. 

SAM  WARD:  KING  OF  THE  LOBBY  943 
by  Lately  Thomas,  pseud.,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  13R.  AFB 

The  brother  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  two  other 
sisters  was  a  maker  and  loser  of  fortunes,  a 
son-in-law  of  the  Astors,  a  close  friend  of 
Longfellow  and  Thackeray,  a  linguist,  a  gour¬ 
met,  and  a  finagler  extraordinary.  This  de¬ 
tailed  biography  rescues  from  undeserved 
limbo  a  fantastic  career  of  the  Gilded  Age 
and  Civil  War  era. 

STRANGERS  ON  A  BRIDGE  893 

by  James  Britt  Donovan,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
10R.  APH 

In  1962,  Rudolf  Abel,  the  Soviet  spy,  was  ex¬ 
changed  for  Francis  Gary  Powers  and  an 
American  student.  Building  up  to  this  climax 
is  a  detailed  account  by  the  attorney  who  ac¬ 
cepted  Abel’s  case  and  foresightedly  kept  a 
diary  of  it.  The  perceptive,  readable  work 
shows  how  the  Soviet  spy  received  all  the 
protection  guaranteed  American  citizens  by 
the  Constitution. 

<  MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE 

THE  DIVINE  MILIEU;  an  Essay  on  the  Interior 
Life  952 

by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  4R.  AFB 

The  author  was  a  French  Jesuit,  a  philoso- 
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pher,  and  one  of  the  world's  leading  paleon¬ 
tologists.  This  essay,  the  fruit  of  his  inner 
life,  proceeds  from  both  the  religious  and  the 
scientific  point  of  view.  The  severe  asceticism 
is  occasionally  lit  up  by  meditations  of  great 
beauty  and  profundity.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Hymn  of  the  Universe  by  Pierre  Teil¬ 
hard  de  Chardin.) 

HYMN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  952 

by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  3R.  AFB 

Posthumously  published,  this  little  miscellany 
embodies  the  best  of  the  author’s  mystical, 
poetic,  and  devotional  thought.  It  consists  of 
a  hymn,  “The  Mass  on  the  World,”  three 
short  sketches,  and  a  series  of  pensees,  se¬ 
lected  from  previous  books.  Readers  may 
wish  to  use  it  for  devotional  reading.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Divine  Milieu  by  Pierre 
Teilhard  de  Chardin.) 

THE  STRANGER  INSIDE  YOU  933 

by  Edward  V.  Stein,  read  by  Larry  Schwartz, 
3R.  APH 

Written  in  popular  style  for  “that  mythical 
average  American  who  has  the  usual  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  sex,  aggression,  and  guilt,” 
this  is  an  introduction  to  the  self.  The  author 
demonstrates  the  prevalence  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  and  indicates  their  causes  and  ways  of 
dealing  with  them.  The  result  is  a  hopeful  and 
stimulating  book.  (In  the  same  container: 
Tangled  World  by  Roger  L.  Shinn.) 

TANGLED  WORLD  933 

by  Roger  Lincoln  Shinn,  read  by  Paul  Clark, 
4R.  APH 

The  author,  a  professor  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  describes  several  areas  of  modern 
life  in  which  our  changing  world  demands 
decisions  both  of  persons  and  of  our  entire 
society.  These  areas  include  science,  urban 
life,  race  relations,  sex,  politics,  and  eco¬ 
nomics,  among  others.  Without  answering 
specifically  the  questions  raised,  he  concludes 
that  faith  and  courage  will  play  a  large  part 
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in  our  ethical  decisions.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Stranger  Inside  You  by  Edward  V. 
Stein.) 

<  OF  EARTH  AND  SPACE 

THE  GREAT  SAHARA  909 

by  James  Howard  Wellard,  read  by  Ryan 
Halloran,  9R.  APH 

That  vast,  sandy  waste  in  the  northern  part 
of  Africa  is  here  presented  in  its  many  as¬ 
pects.  The  author  traces  its  history,  heroic, 
romantic,  and  brutal,  from  earliest  times  to 
the  advent  of  the  motor  car  and  the  discovery 
of  oil,  both  of  which  changed  the  face  of  the 
desert  more  than  anything  in  the  previous 
hundred  years.  This  is  a  valuable  introduc¬ 
tion  for  the  general  reader. 

SPACE,  THE  NEW  FRONTIER  931 

by  U.  S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad¬ 
ministration,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  4R. 
AFB 

An  introduction  to  space  exploration  and  the 
programs  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

TALL  TREES  AND  FAR  HORIZONS;  Adven¬ 
tures  and  Discoveries  of  Early  Botanists 
in  America  895 

by  Virginia  S.  Eifert,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
8R.  APH 

The  story  of  the  pioneer  botanists  in  America 
and  some  of  the  plants  they  discovered  be¬ 
gins  in  the  late  sixteenth  century  and  con¬ 
tinues  through  the  nineteenth.  This  informal, 
personal  account  is  at  the  same  time  schol¬ 
arly  and  valuable  for  reference. 


FICTION 

CEDARHAVEN  908 

by  Patricia  Campbell,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  9R.  APH 

Washington  Territory,  during  and  after  the 
Civil  War,  makes  a  colorful  background  for 


this  familiar-sounding  story.  Dealing  with  an 
incompetent  widowed  father  and  three  lively 
daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  manages  the 
family  from  an  early  age,  it  is  essentially  a 
character  study  of  the  strong  and  the  weak. 
The  sisters'  lives  and  love  affairs  are  re¬ 
counted  over  a  period  of  thirty  years. 

THE  CRISIS  938 

by  Winston  Churchill,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
12R.  APH 

The  South  during  the  Civil  War  is  the  scene 
of  a  romantic  novel  which  has  been  popular 
since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  deals 
with  the  love  of  an  antislavery  New  Englander 
for  a  Virginia  girl  who  is  committed  to  the 
Confederate  cause. 

THE  EXPLORER  892 

by  Frances  Parkinson  Keyes,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  15R.  APH 

This  strictly  popular,  feminine  novel  tells  of 
the  strange  marriage  between  an  aristocratic 
young  woman,  who  remains  in  Virginia,  and 
an  archaeologist  searching  for  a  hidden  city 
in  the  Andes.  The  scene  shifts  back  and  forth 
as  the  marriage  runs  its  unique  course. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  FALCON  954 

by  Daphne  Du  Maurier,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
8R.  AFB 

An  atmospheric,  suspenseful,  and  romantic 
tale  of  present-day  Italy,  in  which  a  young 
man  of  an  ancient  family  uncovers  the  truth 
about  his  childhood.  At  the  same  time  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fantastic  events  recalls  his  an¬ 
cestor  of  the  Renaissance,  the  mad  Duke 
Claudio. 

THE  FRIENDLY  PERSUASION  939 

by  Jessamyn  West,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
6R.  APH 

The  Birdwells  were  a  Quaker  family  who  lived 
in  Indiana  in  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
delightful  sketches  portray  with  sympathy 
and  touches  of  humor  their  simple  country 
life  and  their  warm  relationships. 
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FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN  951 

by  Len  Deighton,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  6R. 
AFB 

This  best-selling  spy  story  is  as  professional 
sounding  as  the  famous  Spy  who  came  in 
from  the  cold,  and  a  good  deal  more  cheer¬ 
ful.  The  British  agent  who  narrates  it  is  dou¬ 
ble  and  triple  crossed  in  his  effort  to  smuggle 
a  scientist  out  of  East  Berlin,  and  the  reader 
will  hang  upon  the  tale  until  all  is  satisfac¬ 
torily  explained. 

GARDEN  ON  THE  MOON  918 

by  Pierre  Boulle,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R. 
APH 

The  story  of  the  race  to  land  on  the  moon  is 
told  with  historical  fidelity,  centering  on  a 
German-born  scientist  who  had  worked  at 
Peenemunde  before  becoming  a  member  of 
the  American  team.  When  the  author  leaves 
the  ground  and  projects  the  action  as  far  as 
an  actual  landing  on  the  moon,  suspense 
builds  to  a  startling  but  logical  climax. 

THE  GARRETSON  CHRONICLE  965 

by  Gerald  Warner  Brace,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
10R.  AFB 

In  leisurely,  pleasant  style  this  book  tells  the 
story  of  three  generations  of  a  New  England 
family  in  a  beautiful  old  village  near  Boston. 
Ralph,  the  narrator,  is  the  main  character, 
but  with  typical  New  England  reticence  and 
propriety  he  makes  clear  how  his  father  and 
grandfather,  as  well  as  himself,  became  the 
people  they  were. 

HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY  1002 

by  Richard  Llewellyn,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
12R.  AFB 

An  evocative  novel  of  Wales,  both  romantic 
and  realistic.  The  narrator  looks  back  to  his 
boyhood,  when  the  mines  were  flourishing, 
and  carries  on  the  family  story  as  labor 
troubles  come  and  hard  times  begin  in  the 
valley. 
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THE  LADY  ROYAL  945 

by  Molly  Costain  Haycraft,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  6R.  AFB 

Isabel,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Edward  III 
of  England,  was  twice  jilted  but  eventually 
married  a  French  nobleman.  Her  story  is 
pleasant  and  readable,  with  accurate,  color¬ 
ful  details  on  the  period  of  the  Battle  of 
Crecy,  the  Black  Death,  and  the  Peasants’ 
Revolt. 

THE  LATE  BRIDE  957 

by  Theodora  McCormick  Du  Bois,  read  by 
Terry  Hayes  Sales,  4R.  APH 

This  light,  feminine  mystery  begins  with  a 
social  worker’s  standing  in  for  a  missing 
bride,  so  that  the  groom's  mother  may  be 
spared  a  heart  attack.  Then  a  small  boy  turns 
up  and  calls  the  bride  “Mommy.”  All  of  the 
characters  are  well  drawn  and  appealing  (ex¬ 
cept,  of  course,  the  villains).  (In  the  same 
container:  Penelope  by  E.  V.  Cunningham.) 

OVER  THE  GATE  942 

by  Dora  Jessie  Saint,  read  by  Carmen 
Mathews,  5R.  AFB 

The  English  village  of  Fairacre  is  again  the 
scene  of  entertaining  small  incidents,  nar¬ 
rated  by  various  characters  to  the  perceptive 
and  kindly  school  teacher.  She  has  a  sharp 
eye  for  the  villagers’  foibles  but  meets  them 
with  tolerance  and  humor.  This  is  a  pleasant, 
cheerful,  soothing  piece  of  work. 

PENELOPE  957 

by  E.  V.  Cunningham,  pseud.,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  4R.  APH 

The  newest,  most  splendid  and  burglarproof 
branch  of  the  City  Federal  Bank  was  held  up 
and  robbed  with  ridiculous  ease;  more  than 
that,  the  robber  was  the  president’s  attrac¬ 
tive,  demure-looking  little  wife.  While  impor¬ 
tant  men  fall  under  Penelope’s  spell  and  her 
husband  fumes  in  the  background,  the  com¬ 
edy  rolls  on  to  its  hilarious  conclusion.  (In 
the  same  container:  The  Late  Bride  by  Theo¬ 
dora  M.  Du  Bois.) 
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THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  1001 

by  Henry  James,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
14R.  AFB 

A  study  of  innocence  betrayed,  this  is  the 
poignant  story  of  a  beautiful  American  girl  in 
the  toils  of  European  guile.  It  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  the  finest  book  of  James's  middle 
period. 

THE  QUILLER  MEMORANDUM  929 

by  Adam  Hall,  pseud.,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
5R.  APH 

Professional  espionage  is  treated  with  sure 
knowledge  and  great  suspense  in  this  story 
of  the  resurgence  of  Nazism  in  present-day 
Germany.  The  British  agent,  working  with  no 
gun  and  no  contacts,  encounters  a  variety 
of  hazards,  including  an  attractive  Swedish 
girl  who  may  or  may  not  be  a  genuine  de¬ 
fector. 

RAWHIDE  MEN  902 

by  Western  Writers  of  America,  read  by  Jim 
Walton,  4R.  APH 

The  thirteenth  annual  collection  contains  ten 
stories  and  a  poem  by  such  dependable  writ¬ 
ers  as  Allan  Elston,  Cliff  Farrell,  Bill  Gulick, 
and  John  Prescott.  Though  this  is  fiction,  the 
editor  says,  it  is  true  to  the  essence  of  an 
epoch  renowned  for  its  drama  and  violence. 

ROGUES’  KINGDOM  910 

by  John  Brick,  read  by  Howard  Wierum,  7R. 
AFB 

Set  in  upstate  New  York  at  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War,  this  is  a  rollicking  story  about  a 
family  of  horse  thieves  who  live  unchallenged 
on  their  ranch.  Romance,  adventure,  tragedy, 
and  humor  combine  to  form  an  absorbing 
book. 

SAVE  EVERY  LAMB  934 

by  Jesse  Stuart,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
6R.  APH 

These  sketches,  drawn  from  magazines  or 
previously  published  books,  all  deal  with  ani¬ 
mals,  wild  or  domestic.  They  all  bear  the 
mark  of  honest  simplicity  and  have  the  flavor 


of  the  Kentucky  hill  region  that  the  author 
has  made  peculiarly  his  own. 

THE  TURRET  ROOM  963 

by  Charlotte  Armstrong,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
5R.  APH 

The  novels  of  this  popular  writer  are  much 
more  than  mystery  stories;  they  involve  char¬ 
acterization  and  psychological  motivation  to 
an  unusual  degree.  Here  Edie  Thompson,  a 
young  social  worker,  pays  a  visit  to  wealthy, 
unloving  relatives  and  becomes  deeply  in¬ 
volved  in  the  murder  of  Myra  Whitman. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

THE  CAVES  OF  THE  GREAT  HUNTERS  820 
by  Hans  Baumann,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R. 
AFB 

The  discovery  in  France  of  the  Lascaux  Cave 
by  four  boys  is  the  point  of  departure  for  a 
description  of  prehistoric  art  and  of  the  caves 
in  which  various  wall  paintings  have  been 
found.  The  book  is  a  good  adventure  story, 
as  well  as  a  lively  introduction  to  art  and 
archeology.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Graven  with  Flint  by  Frederick  L.  Coe.) 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  CORIANDER  935 

by  Eilfs  Dillon,  read  by  John  Richardson,  5R. 
APH 

When  the  “Coriander”  was  wrecked  on  a  lit¬ 


tle  island  far  off  the  Irish  coast,  Pat  and 
Roddy  found  an  injured  man  on  the  beach.  It 
seemed  providential  that  he  should  prove  to 
be  a  doctor,  for  there  was  none  on  the  island. 
This  is  an  exciting,  atmospheric  story  about 
some  unusual  people  who  were  not  always  on 
the  side  of  conventional  morality.  For  grades 
5-8. 

THE  FAMILY  CONSPIRACY  961 

by  Joan  Phipson,  read  by  Terrance  Fitzgerald, 
5R.  APH 

A  delightful  story  about  a  family  of  eight  who 
lived  on  a  sheep  ranch  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia.  The  children’s  efforts  to  earn 
money  secretly  led  to  much  misunderstand¬ 
ing,  but  family  loyalty  was  equal  to  the  strain. 
The  characters  are  real  individuals  and  the 
Australian  way  of  life  is  vividly  pictured.  For 
grades  5-7. 

GRAVEN  WITH  FLINT  820 

by  Frederick  L.  Coe,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  3R. 
AFB 

In  this  vigorous  story  the  life  of  prehistoric 
man  is  pictured  through  the  adventures  of 
two  Cro-Magnon  boys  and  their  tame  wolf. 
The  wall  pictures  found  in  the  caves  of  south¬ 
ern  Europe  are  part  of  the  story.  For  grades 
5-8.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Caves  of  the 
Great  Hunters  by  Hans  Baumann.) 
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LARK  968 

by  Sally  Watson,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R. 
APH 

This  romantic  story  of  the  English  Civil  War 
has  a  bewitching  heroine,  who  ran  away  from 
her  Puritan  uncle’s  household  and  was  be¬ 
friended  by  a  young  Royalist.  A  variety  of 
characters,  plenty  of  action,  and  some  re¬ 
freshing  humor  make  the  book  very  appeal¬ 
ing.  For  grades  6-9. 

SAVE  THE  KHAN  932 

by  Barbara  Bartos-Hoppner,  read  by  Art 
Metzler,  6R.  APH 

A  sequel  to  “The  Cossacks,”  this  stirring 
narrative  relates  the  adventures  of  young 
Daritai,  who  joined  the  forces  of  Kuchum 
Khan,  a  blind  but  indomitable  old  warrior. 
The  Khan  led  the  Tartars  in  their  long,  bitter 
fight  against  invaders  from  Russia;  and  there 
is  much  colorful  detail  about  16th-century  life 
on  the  Russian  steppes.  For  grades  7-9. 

TITUBA  OF  SALEM  VILLAGE  810 

by  Ann  Petry,  read  by  Ann  Petry,  5R.  AFB 

A  novel  of  character  and  suspense,  which 
recreates  the  atmosphere  and  the  issues  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1692.  The 
warm,  vital  heroine  is  a  slave  from  the  Barba¬ 
dos  who  is  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  the 
feeling  of  terror  and  doom  mounts  to  the  cli¬ 
max  of  her  trial.  Nevertheless,  the  book  ends 
with  a  sense  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good 
over  evil.  For  grades  7-9. 
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APES,  ANGELS  AND  VICTORIANS;  DARWIN, 
HUXLEY,  AND  EVOLUTION  MT  2273 

by  William  Irvine,  1  reel 
A  lively  account  of  the  impact  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  theory  on  the  19th  century  world  and  the 
two  Englishmen  responsible  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  stir. 

THE  CHALK  GARDEN  MT  2677 

by  Enid  Bagnold,  1  reel 

A  witty  English  play  about  Madrigal,  a  mys¬ 
terious  companion  to  a  precocious  teenager 
who  lives  with  her  grandmother. 

DEMOCRACY:  AN  AMERICAN  NOVEL 
by  Henry  Adams,  3  reels  MT  2584 

The  satirical  caricature  of  government  life  in 
the  1870’s.  Severe  competition,  graft,  vote 
buying,  fixed  elections,  and  the  individuals 
involved  make  the  novel  fascinating  and  en¬ 
tertaining  reading. 

A  FAREWELL  TO  ARMS  MT  2555 

by  Ernest  Hemingway,  3  reels 

This  moving  and  tragic  love  story  of  an 


□  MT  2515  Management  Intern  Pro¬ 

grams:  A  Tool  for  Developing 
Better  Managers 

^  MT  2555  A  Farewell  to  Arms 

□  MT  2584  Democracy:  An  American 

Novel 

MT  2587  Frankenstein 

□  MT  2620  Successful  Telephone  Selling 

□  MT  2677  The  Chalk  Garden 
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American  ambulance  driver  and  an  English 
nurse  serving  on  the  Austro-ltalian  front  dur¬ 
ing  the  First  World  War  brings  out  the  agonies 
of  war  and  the  sensitivity  of  those  involved. 

FRANKENSTEIN;  OR  THE  MODERN  PROME¬ 
THEUS  MT  2587 

by  Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  3  reels 

The  pseudo-scientific  story  of  a  German  stu¬ 
dent  who  discovers  the  secret  of  creating  life 
and  fashions  an  eight-foot  monster,  only  to 
bring  terror  and  destruction  to  those  he  loves. 

MANAGEMENT  INTERN  PROGRAMS:  A  TOOL 
FOR  DEVELOPING  BETTER  MANAGERS 
Prepared  by  Charles  A.  Ullmann  and  Walter 
F.  Bayen,  1  reel  MT  2515 

A  publication  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 

sion. 

RUM  WAR  AT  SEA  MT  2512 

by  Malcolm  Francis  Willoughby,  3  reels 

A  well-documented  history  of  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  which  fought  hard  and 


without  many  rewards  to  control  illegal  liquor 
traffic  during  the  era  of  prohibition. 

SUCCESSFUL  TELEPHONE  SELLING 
by  Merrill  De  Voe,  3  reels  MT  2620 

Expert  tips  on  how  to  sell  to  a  customer  with¬ 
out  seeing  him  and  turn  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  and  spare  time  into  money. 

SYMBOL,  STATUS,  AND  PERSONALITY 
by  S.  I.  Hayakawa,  3  reels  MT  2260 

The  Korzybskian  system  of  general  semantics 
forms  the  basis  of  these  stimulating  essays 
written  to  arouse  more  effective  communica¬ 
tion  and  to  survey  the  current  cultural  scene. 

WOODROW  WILSON  AND  THE  LOST  PEACE 
by  Thomas  Andrew  Bailey,  3  reels  MT  2325 

A  critical  analysis  of  the  part  played  by  the 
United  States  in  the  world  settlements  of 
1919,  the  president’s  policy  during  the  war 
years,  the  armistice,  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
and  the  reaction  of  the  American  people  to 
Wilson’s  idealistic  principles. 
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Special  announcements 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK 

“EVERYONE  .  .  .  take  time  to  read  and  read 
still  more,  rediscovering  each  time  the  wonders, 
the  delights,  and  the  brain-stretching  power  of 
books.”  April  17-23  has  been  designated  Na¬ 
tional  Library  Week  by  the  National  Book 
Committee,  Inc.  in  cooperation  with  the  Ameri- 
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can  Library  Association.  This  annual  observ¬ 
ance  is  to  emphasize  their  year-round  program 
of  encouraging  lifetime  reading  habits,  increas¬ 
ing  use  of  libraries,  and  improving  the  total 
reading  and  library  resources  of  the  nation. 


PAMPHLETS  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Five  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  are  now  avail¬ 
able  from  the  regional  libraries  on  one  talking 
book  record  under  the  title,  “Social  Security 
Amendments  1965.”  Included  in  the  record  are 
Health  Insurance  for  People  65  or  Older,  Bene¬ 
fits  for  Widows  at  Age  60  Under  Social  Secur¬ 
ity,  Social  Security  Special  Benefits  for  People 
72  or  Over,  and  Changes  in  Social  Security  Dis¬ 
ability  Benefits.  The  pamphlets  contain  brief  ex¬ 
planations  of  changes  and  additions  in  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  program. 


HANDICAPPED  AMERICAN  OF  THE 
YEAR  AWARD 

The  President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped  has  named  Robert  J.  Smithdas 
of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  “Handicapped  Ameri¬ 
can  of  the  Year  for  1965.”  Although  deaf  and 
blind  since  childhood,  Mr.  Smithdas  received  a 
degree  from  St.  John’s  University  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  an  M.A.  degree  in  Education  from 
New  York  University,  and  is  now  director  of  the 
deaf-blind  program  for  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  in  Brooklyn.  In  this  field  he  has  helped 
develop  a  program  to  educate  the  public  on  the 
problems,  the  needs,  and  the  employability  of 
the  blind  and  the  deaf-blind.  At  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  President’s  Committee,  April  28, 
1966,  he  will  receive  the  President’s  Trophy,  a 
mahogany  and  silver  plaque  made  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  by  the  Institute  for  the  Crip¬ 
pled  and  Disabled  in  New  York  City. 
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ANNE  SULLIVAN  CENTENARY 


Anne  Sullivan  was  born  on  April  14,  1866  and 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind  are  sponsoring  the 
Anne  Sullivan  Centennial  Commemoration  in 
her  honor.  The  world,  dazzled  by  the  brilliance 
of  her  pupil,  Helen  Keller,  was  for  the  most 
part  unaware  of  Anne  Sullivan’s  own  great¬ 
ness.  In  the  following  extract  from  her  book, 
“Teacher,  A  Tribute  by  the  Foster-child  of  Her 
Mind,”  Miss  Keller  gives  us  some  insight  into 
this  remarkable  woman. 

“She  was  never  the  ‘schoolmarm’  portrayed 
in  some  of  the  articles  I  have  read.  She  was  a 
lively  young  woman  whose  imagination  was 
kindled  by  her  accomplishments  with  little 
Helen  to  unique  dreams  of  molding  a  deaf-blind 
creature  to  the  full  life  of  a  useful,  normal  hu¬ 
man  being.  Afire  with  these  dreams,  her  words 
would  slide  through  the  child’s  hand  like  tiny 
meteors  and  create  shining  furrows  of  initiative. 
To  this  day  I  cannot  ‘command  the  uses  of  my 
soul’  or  stir  my  mind  to  action  without  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  quasi-electric  touch  of  Teacher’s  fin¬ 
gers  upon  my  palm.  Sickened  by  the  unthinking 
adulation  bestowed  upon  me,  I  rejoice  in  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  those  who  have  perceived  Annie 
Sullivan’s  inventive  endeavor  to  retrieve  a  life 
from  triple  disaster  and  give  it  form  and  come¬ 
liness.  No  slight  task  this!  It  was  no  chance  that 
freed  Helen’s  mind  but  a  prophet’s  vision  and 
the  gift  of  a  born  teacher  quickening  the  brain 
with  inner  fire. . . . 

“Naturally  little  Helen  was  aware  of  Teacher 
only  as  a  loving  guiding  person  with  an  enchant¬ 
ing  gift  of  imparting  knowledge.  Annie  never 
cast  the  shadow  of  her  years  in  the  almshouse  at 
Tewksbury  upon  the  joyous  mind  of  a  child 
growing  up  in  normal  surroundings.  She  kept 
that  dark  secret  until  she  was  sixty-four  and  I 
was  fifty.  .  .  .  Poor,  half  blind,  solitary  in  her 
ideals  and  thoughts,  she  directed  her  spirit  to- 


Helen  Keller  reading  Anne  Sullivan’s  lips  with 
her  hands,  a  method  similar  to  the  vibration  tech¬ 
nique  used  at  Perkins  School  in  educating  deaf- 
blind  children. 

wards  other  teachers  who  had  broken  through 
the  darkness  of  ignorance,  barbarism,  and  limi¬ 
tation.  She  felt  that  she  lived  side  by  side  with 
them  in  their  detachment  from  their  time  and 
their  achievement  of  intellectual  liberation  for 
others,  and  drawing  inspiration  from  their  self- 
denying  fives,  she  grew  strong. . . 

For  more  information  on  Anne  Sullivan’s  fife, 
the  following  biographies  of  her  are  available  on 
talking  books  from  the  regional  libraries: 

THE  TOUCH  OF  MAGIC 

by  Lorena  A.  Hickok,  6R. 

TEACHER:  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  1049 

by  Helen  Adams  Keller,  5R. 

Note:  The  year  of  Anne  Sullivan’s  birth  was  mistakenly 
listed  in  the  January  TBT  as  1818  instead  of  1866. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  EDUCATION 


Special  education  in  the  United  States  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  providing  suitable  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  every  exceptional  child  who  can  bene¬ 
fit.  Included  are  those  who  have  marked  physi¬ 
cal  handicaps,  severe  mental  limitations,  serious 
social  and  emotional  problems,  as  well  as  those 
with  remarkable  gifts  and  talents.  To  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  the  school  systems  must 
make  many  adjustments  and  add  special  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  usual  school  program.  Some  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  can  progress  best  in  special 
schools,  others  in  special  classes  in  regular 
schools.  Some  need  only  part-time  special  edu¬ 
cation  services.  For  other  children,  the  school 
must  go  to  the  hospital,  the  institution,  the  con¬ 
valescent  home,  or  under  certain  conditions,  to 
the  child’s  own  home. 

A  comprehensive  program  includes  careful 
evaluation  and  placement  of  children,  adjust¬ 
ment  in  curriculums,  especially  prepared  teach¬ 
ers,  adapted  school  housing  and  equipment,  and 
coordination  with  other  related  professional  ser¬ 
vices.  Few  American  communities  have  reached 
this  goal  toward  which  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is 
moving  and  at  an  accelerated  pace. 


The  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  authorizes  more  than  $1,300,000,000 
in  federal  funds  to  be  channeled  into  the  na¬ 
tion’s  classrooms.  This  act  is  intended  to 
strengthen  state  and  community  education  sys¬ 
tems  by  (a)  bringing  better  education  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  disadvantaged  youth;  (b)  improving 
the  quality  of  school  library  resources,  text¬ 
books,  and  other  instructional  materials;  (c) 
providing  supplementary  educational  centers 
and  services;  (d)  supporting  educational  re¬ 
search  and  training;  and  (e)  strengthening  state 
departments  of  education.  The  potential  impact 
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of  this  act  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  American  edu¬ 
cation. 

FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  LOCAL  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  AGENCIES  FOR  SPECIAL  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  AREAS  HAVING  HIGH 
CONCENTRATIONS  OF  CHILDREN  OF  LOW- 
INCOME  FAMILIES 

The  intent  of  Title  I  is  to  focus  attention  upon 
the  problems  of  low-income  areas  where  there 
are  pockets  of  educationally  disadvantaged 
children.  Under  Title  I  an  educationally  de¬ 
prived  child  is  defined  as  one  whose  educational 
achievement  is  below  normal  expectancy  for  his 
age  and  grade  and  who  lives  in  poor  social  and 
economic  conditions.  The  term  also  includes 
those  children  who  are  handicapped  because  of 
physical,  mental,  or  emotional  impairment. 

To  participate  in  a  program  under  Title  I,  a 
handicapped  child  must  be  in  a  school  attend¬ 
ance  area  that  meets  the  criteria  for  eligibility, 
and  he  must  need  the  program  that  is  being 
provided. 

A  variety  of  special  programs  for  handi¬ 
capped  children  and  youth  in  low  income  areas 
can  be  established  under  Title  I.  These  include 
summer  schools  and  day  camps,  on-the-job 
training  programs  for  high  school  students,  en¬ 
richment  programs  such  as  field  trips  for  cul¬ 
tural  and  educational  development,  and  Satur¬ 
day  enrichment  classes. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY  RESOURCES,  TEXTBOOKS, 
AND  OTHER  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  Title 
II,  it  is  important  that  a  state  collect  the  neces¬ 
sary  information,  revise  or  develop  standards, 
and  provide  additional  administrative  and  su¬ 
pervisory  staff. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EDUCATIONAL  CENTERS 

AND  SERVICES 

Two  basic  types  of  projects  are  authorized  by 
Title  III.  The  first  makes  provision  for  vitally 
needed  educational  services  not  available  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  and  quality.  The  second  provi¬ 
sion  is  for  the  establishment  and  development  of 
exemplary  programs  to  serve  as  models  for  reg¬ 
ular  school  programs.  Support  can  be  given  to 
virtually  any  program  for  the  handicapped  that 
provides  additional  educational  services  or  in¬ 
sures  the  continuing  influx  of  tested  innovation. 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  TRAINING 

Although  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965  may  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  handicapped,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  responsibility  to  provide  research  cen¬ 
ters  specifically  for  the  handicapped  has  been 
delegated  to  the  Research  and  Demonstration 
Program  under  Public  Law  89-105. 

STRENGTHENING  STATE  DEPARTMENTS  OF 

EDUCATION 

Title  V  makes  provison  for  additional  person¬ 
nel  who  may  be  employed  at  the  state  level  to 
provide  evaluative  and  technical  assistance  to 
special  education  programs  throughout  a  state. 

For  additional  information  concerning  each 
Title,  contact  the  following  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Title 
I,  John  Hughes,  Division  of  Program  Opera¬ 
tions,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education;  Title  II  and  in,  Dr.  Ralph  Becker, 
Officer-in-Charge,  Division  of  Plans  and  Supple¬ 
mentary  Centers,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education;  Title  IV,  Dr.  Lee  Burchi- 
nal,  Division  of  Research  Training  and  Dis¬ 
semination,  Bureau  of  Research;  Title  V,  Dr. 
Robert  Hopper,  Division  of  State  Agency  Co¬ 
operation,  Bureau  of  Elementary  and  Second¬ 
ary  Education. 

[Excerpt  from  “Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act:  Implications  for  Handicapped  Children ”  by 
Morvin  A.  Wirtz  and  James  C.  Chalfant,  Exceptional 
Children,  November  1965.] 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENT  OF 
BLIND  CHILDREN 

The  following  types  of  education  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  school  age  are  available  and  recognized 
by  national  agencies  for  the  blind: 

1.  Education  in  a  public  or  private  residen¬ 
tial  school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Education  with  the  sighted  in  public  or 
private  schools  with  a  resource  or  special 
class  teacher  available  during  the  entire 
school  day. 

3.  Education  with  the  sighted  in  public  or 
private  schools  with  itinerant  teaching  ser¬ 
vice  available  at  regular  or  needed  inter¬ 
vals. 

The  trend  has  been  to  integration  in  public 
day  schools.  Berthold  Lowenfeld  lists  three  fac¬ 
tors  responsible  for  this  trend:  “1)  The  increas¬ 
ing  integration  of  the  blind  into  society;  2)  The 
American  high  regard  for  public  school  educa¬ 
tion;  3)  The  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
the  family  life  for  the  individual  child.” 

In  declaring  for  residential  schools,  Merle 
Frampton  writes,  “Either  the  integrated  day 
school  program  is  better  as  a  whole  educational 
program  for  the  majority  of  blind  children 
than  is  the  residential  or  segregated  special  day 
school  program,  or  the  residential-segregated 
special  school  presents  the  better  program. 
There  cannot  be  two  ‘bests’  in  a  method. . . . 

“The  blind  child,  in  order  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  a  sighted  world,  needs  a  wholly  different 
educational  pattern  than  can  be  made  available 
to  him  in  an  integrated  day  school  program  or 
any  substitute  presently  in  vogue  or  he  will  fall 
far  short  of  meeting  competition  in  our  fast  mov¬ 
ing  society.  In  a  segregated  school  for  the  blind 
no  one  is  disqualified  because  of  the  fact  of 
blindness. . . .” 

Among  the  guiding  principles  of  Wyoming 
services  for  the  visually  handicapped,  H.  Smith 
Shumway  states,  “.  .  .  all  visually  handicapped 
students  should  be  prepared  to  five  in  a  sighted 
world,  since  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  life  will  be 
spent  with  sighted  people.”  Though  the  state 
agency  recommends  that  “all  braille  students 
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should  spend  the  first  four  to  six  years  of  their 
schooling  in  a  residential  school  for  the  blind,” 
it  also  believes  that  “most  visually  handicapped 
students,  by  making  maximum  use  of  their 
other  senses  and  their  imagination,  can  compete 
successfully  with  sighted  students  if  they  have 
some  or  all  of  the  required  basic  equipment  and 
supplies,  and  receive  competent  counseling  and 
guidance.” 

Educational  placement  is  a  decision  that  the 
parents  must  face.  In  his  book  “Our  Blind  Chil¬ 
dren,”  Mr.  Lowenfeld  is  reassuring  when  he 
says,  . .  whether  you  have  a  choice  or  not,  you 
must  keep  in  mind  that  the  residential  school 
as  well  as  the  public  school  will  do  everything 
possible  to  give  your  child  good  and  sound  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities.  Both  types  of  education 
have  been  successful  in  producing  well-adjusted 
and  capable  adults  which  is  the  ultimate  test  of 
their  educational  effectiveness.  ...  it  is  not  a 
decision  which  means  choosing  between  right 
and  wrong,  but  rather  between  suitable  and 
more  suitable.  In  addition,  what  you  decide  is 
not  necessarily  to  be  adhered  to  for  all  of  your 
child’s  schooling  because  transfer  from  one  to 
the  other  facility  is  possible.” 

The  most  important  premise  is  that  each 
blind  child  be  educated  according  to  his  individ¬ 
ual  needs. 

Additional  information  on  this  subject  can  be 
obtained  from  the  following  publications  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  column: 

Frampton,  Merle  E.  The  Tragedy  of  Modern 
Day  Education  for  the  Blind  as  Practiced  in 
the  Integrated  Public  Day  School  Classes. 
New  York,  New  York  Institute  for  the  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  1965.  23p. 

Lowenfeld,  Berthold.  Our  Blind  Children: 
Growing  and  Learning  with  Them.  2nd  ed. 
(available  in  press  braille). 

Lowenfeld,  Berthold.  “The  Role  and  Status  of 
the  Blind  Person,”  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  v.  58,  February  1964. 
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Shumway,  H.  Smith.  “Wyoming  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children  Attend  Public  School,”  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  v.  58,  May  1964. 

“New  Outlook  for  the  Blind”  is  produced  on 
talking  book  and  in  braille,  as  well  as  in  the 
print  edition.  “The  International  Journal  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind”  provides  information 
on  all  aspects  of  the  field  and  is  available  in 
print  and  braille.  Both  magazines  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  your  regional  library. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  talking 
books  on  education  available  from  your  re¬ 
gional  library: 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  HENRY  ADAMS  643 

by  Henry  Adams,  13R. 

EXCELLENCE:  CAN  WE  BE  EQUAL  AND  EX¬ 
CELLENT  TOO? 

by  John  W.  Gardner,  5R. 

THE  MIDDLE  SPAN  294 

by  George  Santayana,  5R. 

Memoirs  covering  his  years  of  study  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  thirty  years  of  teaching  at  Harvard. 
PROFESSION  OF  ENGLISH 
by  George  B.  Harrison,  7R. 

A  Shakespearean  scholar  answers  questions 
on  what  he’s  trying  to  accomplish  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  and  study  of  English  literature. 

UP  THE  DOWN  STAIRCASE  879 

by  Bel  Kaufman,  read  by  the  author,  5R.  AFB 
The  experiences  of  a  fledgling  English  teacher 
in  a  large  New  York  City  high  school. 
SELF-RENEWAL:  THE  INDIVIDUAL  AND  THE 
INNOVATIVE  SOCIETY  537 

by  John  W.  Gardner,  3R. 

THIRTY  YEARS  WITH  THE  SILENT  BILLIONS; 
ADVENTURING  IN  LITERACY 

by  Frank  Laubach,  9R. 

TO  LIGHT  A  CANDLE 

by  WelthyH.  Fisher,  11R. 

The  story  of  a  woman  who  was  headmistress 
of  a  girls’  school  in  China  for  25  years  and  at 
72  a  founder  of  Literacy  Village  in  Luchnow, 
India. 


Library  of  the  month 

HAWAII  STATE  LIBRARY 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian:  Hideko  Shimokawa 

The  Hawaii  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  in 
Honolulu,  nestled  among  palm  trees  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  one-story  building,  is  located  next  to  the 
Waikiki  Public  Library  and  near  a  public  golf 
course,  the  Honolulu  Zoo  and  famous  Waikiki 
Beach.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  32  regional  li¬ 
braries.  However,  the  area  served  extends  be¬ 
yond  Hawaii’s  seven  islands  far  into  the  Pacific. 
Among  its  active  borrowers  are  blind  residents 
of  Guam,  a  civilian  worker  on  Okinawa,  and  an 
American  child  temporarily  living  in  Japan. 

Operating  as  a  unit  of  the  Hawaii  State  Li¬ 
brary,  it  is  staffed  by  two  full-time  workers,  Miss 
Hideko  Shimokawa,  Library  Assistant  for  the 
Blind,  and  Miss  Betsy  Nakama,  Clerk.  Assist¬ 
ance  with  cataloging,  publicity,  story-telling, 
making  booklists,  etc.,  is  given  by  public  library 
personnel.  Faithful  volunteers  share  their  time 
and  talent  to  perform  necessary  tasks. 

There  are  at  present  266  active  borrowers, 
representing  diverse  racial,  social  and  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds.  Students,  homemakers  and 
retired  persons  constitute  most  of  the  clientele. 
There  are  also  teachers,  social  workers,  practi¬ 
cal  nurses,  musicians,  ministers,  businessmen, 
office  workers,  a  book  mender  and  even  a  poul¬ 
try  farmer. 

Because  75  per  cent  of  this  small  group  can 
be  reached  by  telephone  during  working  hours, 
the  library  is  able  to  maintain  highly  individual¬ 
ized  service.  Books  returned  from  patrons  are 
checked  in  within  a  day,  so  that  circulation  of 
timely  and  popular  material  is  expedited. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Erling  Christophersen,  a  faithful 
volunteer  who  averages  10  hours  per  week 
checking  talking  book  containers  and  cleaning 
records,  the  books  are  sent  out  in  good  order. 
Mr.  Christophersen  is  a  retired  postal  worker. 
He  has  been  an  avid  reader  since  childhood  and 
says  he  feels  at  home  around  books. 
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The  Hawaiian  mailman  delivers  the  eagerly  antici¬ 
pated  talking  books  to  a  mother  of  seven. 

Each  month  of  the  school  year,  the  blind  pu¬ 
pils  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  near¬ 
by  Diamond  Head  School  come  to  the  library 
with  their  teacher.  They  explore  the  book 
shelves,  borrow  books,  participate  in  simple 
book  discussions,  and  hear  stories  told  by  the 
Children’s  Librarian  from  the  Waikiki  Branch 
Library. 

Another  group  which  visits  the  library  regu¬ 
larly  is  the  Talking  Book  Readers’  Club  which 
holds  informal  meetings  every  other  month. 
They  exchange  book  reviews,  discuss  topics  re¬ 
lated  to  talking  books,  and  hear  guest  speakers 
— local  authors  and  persons  engaged  in  cultural 
activities  in  the  community.  Since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  club  in  1952,  transportation  to  the 
meetings  has  been  provided  by  members  of  the 
Friends  of  the  Library. 

The  history  of  library  service  to  the  blind  in 
Hawaii  dates  back  to  1926.  The  few  braille 
books  available  at  that  time  were  circulated  by 
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the  Education  Department  of  the  Library  of 
Hawaii.  In  1931,  the  Library  of  Congress  desig¬ 
nated  this  Library  to  serve  as  a  depository  of 
government-supplied  braille  books.  Four  years 
later,  talking  books  were  introduced  to  the  is¬ 
lands. 

The  Library  for  the  Blind  was  officially  es¬ 
tablished  in  September  1936  in  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  Reports  of 
early  years  reveal  that  this  room  was  the  center 
of  activities  for  blind  adults.  Red  Cross  work¬ 
ers  teamed  with  blind  braillists  to  transcribe 
needed  texts  into  braille.  Meetings,  socials  and 
even  orchestra  rehearsals  were  held  there.  The 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  in  December  1941  al¬ 
tered  this  situation.  The  bulk  of  service  to  read¬ 
ers  since  has  been  carried  out  by  mail. 

During  the  mid  1940’s,  a  juvenile  braille  col¬ 
lection  was  established  with  monetary  contribu¬ 
tions  from  Delta  Gamma  and  the  Friends  of  the 
Library.  Valuable  reference  books  and  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  some  periodicals  were  acquired  as 
gifts  from  other  service  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals.  Currently,  the  local  Lions  Clubs  pay 
for  the  airmailing  of  nine  copies  of  “Newsweek” 
(T.B.  edition)  each  week.  Thus,  blind  readers 
usually  have  their  copies  of  “Newsweek”  at  the 
same  time  as  their  sighted  friends. 

The  library  has  a  small  tape  collection,  in¬ 
cluding  some  Hawaiiana.  This  service  was  ini¬ 
tiated  in  February  1960  with  the  presentation 
of  tapes  recorded  by  volunteer  readers  in  the 
Transcribing  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Sight 
Conservation.  This  unit,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Nawaa,  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
Under  the  reorganization  plan  of  the  Hawaii 
State  Library,  the  Library  for  the  Blind  will 
soon  be  the  center  of  all  services  for  visually 
handicapped  readers,  with  additional  staff  to  co¬ 
ordinate  and  expand  existing  services.  In  the 
pleasant  spacious  building  in  which  it  has  been 
located  since  August  1961,  the  staff  hopes 
to  continue  in  its  efforts  to  bring  pleasure  and 
knowledge  to  the  friendly  people  of  the  Pacific. 
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Students’  section 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  draws  strength  from  the 
earth  through  its  roots  and  channels  this 
nourishment  through  its  branches  to  the  leaves 
and  the  flowers  which  bear  fruit.  Similarly,  a 
state  consultant  in  special  education  draws  upon 
national  and  state  resources  and  disseminates 
information  about  available  services  and  ma¬ 
terials  through  local  school  personnel  to  the 
students.  As  the  sturdiness  of  the  trunk  deter¬ 
mines  the  health  of  the  tree,  so  the  efforts  and 
leadership  of  the  state  consultant  influence  the 
quality  of  education  for  visually-impaired  stu¬ 
dents. 

Recently  the  Library  of  Congress  conducted 
an  informal  survey  on  the  role  of  special  educa¬ 
tion  consultants  in  assisting  blind  students.  The 
replies  revealed  that  responsibilities  of  state  per¬ 
sonnel  range  from  only  the  administration  of 
Federal  quota  funds  in  some  states  to  constant 
communication  with  a  steady  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  guidance  between  state  and  local  per¬ 
sonnel  in  others. 

What  might  you  expect  from  your  state  con¬ 
sultant?  Following  are  services  provided  to 
some  students. 

Pupil  placement  recommendations:  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  local  school  personnel  and  parents. 
Textbook  library:  for  loan  of  large  print,  re¬ 
corded  or  brailled  textbooks,  as  well  as  tan¬ 
gible  apparatus  and  special  equipment. 
Central  registry:  for  locating  any  large  type,  re¬ 
corded  or  brailled  textbook,  as  well  as  tangi¬ 
ble  apparatus,  belonging  to  an  individual 
or  school  district  within  the  state. 

Individual  tutoring  and  counseling:  to  students 
in  schools  where  no  resource  teacher  is  em¬ 
ployed. 

Liaison  with  national  and  state  agencies:  for 
providing  information  organized  by  source 


For  teens  and  adults 


SCIENCE  AND  SCIENTISTS 

The  well-rounded  citizen  today  must,  more  than 
in  any  previous  era,  include  more  and  more 
books  on  science  in  his  reading.  Fortunately, 
there  are  now  many  more  scientific  books  being 
written  for  the  layman.  The  following  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  talking  books  available  at  your  re¬ 
gional  library  includes  books  on  many  different 
areas  of  science,  all  written  in  non-technical  lan¬ 
guage  and  easily  understood  by  almost  anyone. 

CHALLENGE  OF  THE  UNIVERSE  by  J.  Allen 
Hynek,  4R. 

Astronomy,  astrophysics  and  celestial  me¬ 
chanics. 


and  subject  concerning  services  available  on 
national  and  state  levels;  in  serving  as  a  clear¬ 
ing  house  for  requests  from  local  level  to  na¬ 
tional  and  state  agencies. 

Improvement  of  level  of  education:  by  develop¬ 
ing  programs  for  visually-impaired  students; 
through  observation  and  supervision  of  spe¬ 
cial  classes;  by  conducting  orientation  and  in- 
service  programs  and  workshops  for  special 
education  personnel. 

Educational  and  vocational  guidance:  by  di¬ 
recting  efforts  of  school  personnel  and  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  to  secure  scholarships  and 
job  placement. 

Use  of  volunteers:  by  coordinating  volunteer  ac¬ 
tivities  within  the  state  for  improved  service 
to  students. 

All  these  services  are  not  available  from  any 
one  state,  and  most  of  them  from  only  a  few 
states.  For  specific  information  on  what  ser¬ 
vices  your  state  provides,  check  with  your  local 
school  district  office  or  the  state  department  of 
education. 


COMMUNICATIONS  IN  SPACE  by  Orrin  E. 
Dunlap,  4R.  101 

“From  wireless  to  satellite  relay.” 

THE  EXCITEMENT  OF  SCIENCE  by  John  R. 
Platt,  6R. 

A  physicist’s  optimistic  view  of  his  profession. 

GREAT  AMERICAN  SCIENTISTS  by  Fortune 
Magazine,  6R. 

Leaders  in  the  fields  of  physics,  chemistry, 
astronomy  and  biology. 

A  PLANET  CALLED  EARTH  by  George  Gamow, 
6R.  296 

Its  past,  present  and  future. 

PROFILES  OF  THE  FUTURE  by  Arthur  C. 
Clarke,  6R.  153 

Imaginative  essays  projecting  today’s  scien¬ 
tific  trends  into  the  future. 

THE  QUIET  CRISIS  by  Stewart  L.  Udall,  4R. 
422 

A  plea  for  our  endangered  natural  resources. 

SILENT  SPRING  by  Rachel  Carson,  12R. 

A  biologist’s  warning  against  pesticides. 

THE  VIEW  FROM  A  DISTANT  STAR  by  Harlow 
Shapley,  4R.  433 
Man  versus  the  universe. 

WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE  by  Walter  Sullivan,  8R. 
884 

Searching  for  intelligent  life  on  other  worlds. 

WE  SEVEN  by  the  Astronauts  themselves, 
10R.  184 

Their  own  accounts  of  tests,  training,  flights. 

THE  WELLSPRINGS  OF  LIFE  by  Isaac  Asimov, 
9R. 

Man’s  search  for  the  origin  and  nature  of  life. 

THE  WORLD  OF  ICE  by  James  L.  Dyson,  7R. 

151 

Its  effects  on  weather,  landscape,  life. 

WORLDS  WITHOUT  END  by  Norman  J.  Ber- 
rill,  5R.  885 

Problems  and  possibilities  of  life  beyond  the 
earth’s  atmosphere. 
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Author  of  the  month 


MD  THE 


CIVIL  WAR 


Bruce  Catton,  noted  author  of  many  books  on 
the  Civil  War,  a  leading  military  historian,  and 
currently  senior  editor  of  “American  Heritage, 
the  Magazine  of  History,”  was  born  in  1899  in 
Petoskey,  Michigan.  Originally  a  newspaper¬ 
man  and  later  information  director  of  various 
government  departments,  Mr.  Catton  didn’t  be¬ 
come  an  author  and  researcher  until  1952.  In 
1954,  his  book  on  the  Union  Army  of  the  Po¬ 
tomac,  “A  Stillness  at  Appomattox,”  won  the 
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National  Book  Award  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
history.  Last  year  Mr.  Catton  completed  the 
third  volume  of  his  trilogy,  “The  Centennial  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  War.”  It  has  been  hailed  by 
critics  as  “one  of  the  great  historical  accom¬ 
plishments  of  our  time,”  as  “vigorous  and  illum¬ 
inating,”  and  as  having  “an  enduring  place  in 
our  national  records.”  The  following  article, 
published  last  fall,  is  an  appraisal  of  Mr.  Cat- 
ton’s  writing  and  the  “Centennial  History.” 

GLORY,  GLORY,  HALLELUJAH 
by  David  Donald 

Among  the  hundreds  of  histories  and  biog¬ 
raphies  and  diaries  and  memoirs  published  dur¬ 
ing  the  centennial  of  the  Civil  War,  the  books  of 
Bruce  Catton  occupy  a  unique  place.  During 
these  past  five  years  there  have,  of  course,  been 
other  excellent  books  on  the  war,  .  .  .  but  most 
of  these  were  begun  years  ago  and  their  publica¬ 
tion  at  this  particular  time  was  fortuitous.  But 
of  the  writings  undertaken  expressly  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  war  100  years  ago,  Mr.  Catton’s 
“Centennial  History  of  the  Civil  War”  alone 
ranks  as  great  history  written  in  the  grand  style. 
His  series  got  off  to  a  brilliant  start  in  1961, 
with  the  publication  of  “The  Coming  Fury.” 
“Terrible  Swift  Sword,”  published  two  years 
later,  was  an  even  better  book.  Now  comes  the 
final  volume,  “Never  Call  Retreat,”  which 
shows  some  understandable  signs  of  battle  fa¬ 
tigue  but  is  nevertheless  a  distinguished  and 
moving  narrative  of  the  last  years  of  the  war. 


. .  .  With  each  succeeding  book  Mr.  Catton’s 
prose  has  become  a  more  precise  and  subtle  in¬ 
strument  of  expression.  He  has  a  remarkable 
gift  for  writing  perfectly  constructed  sentences 
which,  without  seeming  to  strain,  are  almost 
epigrams.  He  summarizes  volumes  when  he  re¬ 
marks,  concerning  Lincoln’s  habit  of  giving  mil¬ 
itary  directives  to  his  generals:  “.  .  .  it  would 
seem  odd  to  find  this  untaught  civilian  lectur¬ 
ing  professional  soldiers  on  elementary  points  of 
tactics  except  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  pro¬ 
fessionals  obviously  needed  lecturing  by  some¬ 
body.”  Commenting  on  the  command  given 
John  B.  Hood  [a  Confederate  general]  to  go 
out  and  fight,  Mr.  Catton  sums  up  a  whole  cam¬ 
paign  in  one  sentence:  “This  he  did,  and  pres¬ 
ently  the  South  lost  20,000  good  soldiers,  At¬ 
lanta,  the  presidential  election,  and  most  of 
what  remained  of  the  war.” 

More  than  any  other  living  historian  with  the 
exception  of  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  Mr.  Cat- 
ton  is  master  of  the  art  of  making  a  point  with 
the  specific  detail,  the  precise  illustration. 
Rather  than  tell  us  that  General  Joseph  E. 
Johnston’s  Confederates  fled  in  haste  from  Jack- 
son,  Mississippi,  as  Grant’s  troops  approached, 
he  writes:  .  .  that  night  when  Grant  checked 
in  at  a  hotel  he  was  given  the  room  Johnston 
had  just  vacated.” 

.  .  .  One  of  Mr.  Catton’s  greatest  gifts  as  a 
historian  is  his  charitableness  of  spirit,  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  recognize  that  humans  are  fallible, 
that  the  varieties  of  behavior  are  infinite,  and 
that  in  any  action  rational  and  irrational  mo¬ 
tives  are  inextricably  intertangled.  Throughout 
his  “Centennial  History”  there  are  few  sharp  or 
hostile  judgments _ Mostly  Mr.  Catton  is  will¬ 

ing  to  meet  his  characters  on  their  own  terms. 
He  is  able  at  the  same  time  to  understand  the 
problems  of  Jefferson  Davis,  when  “the  crisis 
called  on  him  to  take  a  gambler’s  chance  and  he 
did  not  feel  that  he  ought  to  gamble,”  and  those 
of  his  arch-rival  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  whose 


“hard  fate”  it  was  “to  see  problems  so  clearly 
that  he  became  immobilized.”  An  admirer  of 
Grant,  he  has  the  proper  respect  for  Lee.  The 
fact  that  Lincoln  is  his  hero  does  not  cause  him 
to  blackguard  the  Radical  Republicans. 

Mr.  Catton  and  his  “Director  of  Research,” 
E.  B.  Long,  have  searched  through  libraries  of 
printed  materials  as  well  as  through  hundreds 
of  manuscript  collections,  some  of  which  have 
rarely  if  ever  been  used  before.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  Mr.  Catton  has  dug  to  the  original  sources, 
and  he  cites  them  liberally.  Most  of  his  quota¬ 
tions,  however,  are  designed  to  serve  as  illustra¬ 
tions  rather  than  to  prove  any  new  point,  for  in 
basic  interpretations  he  closely  follows  previous 
Civil  War  scholars.  ...  As  one  lays  down  [the] 
last  volume  of  the  “Centennial  History,”  one 
has  the  feeling  not  so  much  of  having  finished  a 
book  as  of  having  re-enacted  the  past. 

From  Book  Week,  (c)  1965,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 


Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following 
books  on  the  Civil  War  by  Bruce  Catton: 

THE  COMING  FURY  997 

Read  by  House  Jameson,  13R. 

First  volume  of  the  “Centennial  History.” 

NEVER  CALL  RETREAT  999 

Read  by  Karl  Weber,  12R. 

Volume  III  of  the  “Centennial  History.” 

TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD  998 

Read  by  Robert  Donley,  14R. 

Volume  II  of  the  “Centennial  History.” 

TWO  ROADS  TO  SUMTER  (with  William 
Catton)  263 

Read  by  House  Jameson,  7R. 

A  comparison  of  the  lives,  characters  and 
principles  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  the  way  in  which  these  two  Ken¬ 
tuckians  took  such  divergent  paths. 
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MYSTERYLAND  REVISITED 

by  Jocelyn  Davey 


A  batch  of  mysteries  waiting  for  review  tempts 
one  to  speculate  more  on  mysteryland  than  on 
the  individual  character  of  each  book,  for  the 
real  mystery  is  the  mystery  story  itself  and  our 
relation  to  it.  Everybody  agrees  that  in  one  sense 
mysteries  are  not  ordinary  novels.  As  [An¬ 
thony]  Trollope  pointed  out  after  reading  the 
first  modern  detective  story,  Wilkie  Collins’s 
“The  Woman  in  White,”  this  kind  of  book  has 
to  be  plotted  backwards — whereas  an  ordinary 
novelist,  according  to  Trollope,  never  knows  or 
even  cares  how  his  book  will  end.  Yet  the  very 
people  who  insist  that  mysteries  are  not  works 
of  art  are  often  equally  dogmatic  on  what  form 
the  mystery  should  take.  It  is  almost  as  if  the 
mystery  writer  has  been  given  a  very  definite 
and  special  place  in  our  private  fantasies. 

There  is  one  very  obvious  reason  for  the  read¬ 
er’s  peculiar  sensitivity  of  this  subject.  The  mys¬ 
tery  is  picked  up  very  often  at  the  most  intimate 
moment  of  the  day — in  bed  or  the  last  thing  at 
night — and  is  read  through,  frequently  without 
a  break,  as  a  complete  experience.  The  reader 
is  ready,  with  his  defenses  down,  to  be  sub¬ 
merged  in  the  book.  This  may  indeed  explain 
why  the  mystery  story  is  denied  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  an  art  form;  it  so  clearly  depends  for  its  full 
effect  on  our  experience  of  the  twilight  hours  be¬ 
tween  waking  and  sleeping,  when  the  world 
around  us  begins  to  interlock  with  the  world  of 
our  infancy. 

For  some,  the  associations  of  childhood — the 
never-to-be  forgotten  joy  of  discovering  the 
great  classics  of  Sherlock  Holmes  and  Father 
Brown — seem  to  make  it  impossible  to  surren¬ 
der  to  anything  but  a  particular  kind  of  detec- 
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tive  story.  Jacques  Barzun  and  W.  H.  Auden 
are  two  addicts  who  have  exalted  their  nostalgia 
for  this  irrecoverable  world  into  vehement  de¬ 
nunciations  of  the  modern  type  of  mystery  story, 
where  cynicism,  violence,  corruption,  drink, 
and  sex  are  both  the  writer’s  data  and  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  style.  For  Barzun  this  world  of 
disillusion  should  be  kept  firmly  away.  “Detec¬ 
tion  goes  with  the  belief  in  greatness,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  integrity  .  .  .  Why  pursue  the  crimi¬ 
nal  if  society  is  vicious  and  its  members  worth¬ 
less?”  For  Auden  too  .  .  .  the  milieu  of  the  de¬ 
tective  story  “must  appear  to  be  an  innocent  so¬ 
ciety  in  a  state  of  grace,”  where  one  member  is 
suddenly  shown  to  have  fallen  from  grace,  and 
where,  once  he  has  been  removed,  innocence 
can  be  restored.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
innocence  both  these  critics  seek  is  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  childhood.  Need  we  be  surprised  at 
their  frustration  when  they  are  deprived  of  it? 

For  others,  the  classical  detective  story — in 
the  vicarage  or  college  setting — is,  if  written  to¬ 
day,  false  and  unsatisfying.  Our  experience,  and 
our  methods  of  transmuting  it,  must  be  more 
sophisticated.  The  world  is  far  from  innocent, 
and  no  less  fascinating  for  that  reason.  The 
mystery  solver — rarely  a  detective  these  days — 
must  be  far  from  invulnerable.  The  issue  is  still, 
as  Auden  .  .  .  wanted  it  to  be,  “the  dialectic  of 
innocence  and  guilt,”  but  the  center  of  interest 
has  shifted.  In  the  classical  story,  the  detective 
is  a  kind  of  Socrates,  a  man  concerned  with 
human  failings  but  himself  above  the  battle; 
and  the  solution  is  reached  by  an  abstract  pro¬ 
cess  akin  to  the  search  in  Plato’s  “Dialogues”  for 
the  Good  and  the  Beautiful.  In  the  modem  mys- 


tery,  the  central  character  is  a  Ulysses,  heroic 
perhaps  in  the  scale  of  his  adventures,  but  for 
the  rest  as  prone  to  temptation  and  sin  as  all  of 
us.  A  specific  crime  is  committed,  and  we  still 
want  to  know  who  did  it,  but  we  are  equally 
concerned  all  through  the  story  with  the  kind  of 
world  in  which  such  things  get  done. 

Since  the  English  are  still  brought  up  on 
Plato’s  “Dialogues,”  there’ll  always  be  a  Soc¬ 
rates  in  English  stories,  deploying  not  only  his 
delightfully  tantalizing  cat-and-mouse  method 
of  argument  but  also  his  benign  eccentricity. 
Like  Socrates  in  the  “Symposium,”  English  de¬ 
tectives  will  always  be  liable  to  wander  off  “in 
a  fit  of  abstraction”  and  then  turn  up  with  a 
brilliant  “apergu”  [summary].  And  the  favorite 
method  of  expression  will  always  be  the  para¬ 
dox.  “If  you  are  in  earnest,”  says  a  puzzled  Dr. 
Watson,  “is  not  the  whole  of  human  life  turned 
upside  down?”  How  we  loved  it  when  Holmes 
turned  everything  upside  down! 

With  modern  mysteries,  especially  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ones,  we  have  moved  on  from  the  “Dia¬ 
logues”  to  Greek  drama.  Man  struggling  with 
the  blind  forces  of  fate — in  this  case  the  force  of 
a  corrupt  society — is  the  most  pervasive  theme. 
In  an  equally  striking  way,  the  terse  brilliance 
of  Dashiell  Hammett  and  his  followers  echoes 
perfectly  the  dry-sharp,  cynical  wit  of  the  Greek 
comedies.  Not  that  national  divisions  are  abso¬ 
lute.  Many  Americans  remain  enamored  of  fog 
and  hansom  cab;  and  down  in  the  English  vicar¬ 
age  there  is  a  powerful  yearning  for  the  clear, 
cruel  fight  of  California  and  the  uninhibited 
drive  of  New  York. . . . 

The  setting  need  not  be  familiar;  indeed  the 
author  gets  high  marks  for  something  unusual 
— the  world  of  bell  ringing  in  Norfolk,  or  the 
dinkum  fife  of  Western  Australia;  but  it  has  to 
be  quite  believable,  with  murder  as  the  thun¬ 
derbolt.  For  others,  however,  the  whole  thing 
should  be  a  fairy  story — the  more  unreal  the 
better. . . . 

From  The  Reporter,  (c)  1959,  The  Reporter  Magazine 
Company,  reprinted  with  permission. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  mystery  and  detective 
stories  on  talking  books  available  at  your  regional 
library: 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES 

by  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  8R.  421 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  DARING  DIVORCEE  by 

Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  4R.  815 

THE  CLOCKS  by  Agatha  Christie,  5R.  743 

CLUES  FOR  DR.  COFFEE  by  Lawrence  Gold- 
tree  Blochman,  4R.  851 

ELLERY  QUEEN’S  DOUBLE  DOZEN  from  “El¬ 
lery  Queen’s  Mystery  Magazine,”  9R.  776 

THE  FAR  SIDE  OF  THE  DOLLAR  by  Ross  Mac¬ 
Donald,  6R.  869 

FRIDAY  THE  RABBI  SLEPT  LATE  by  Harry 
Kemelman,  5R.  906 

FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN  by  Len  Deighton,  6R. 
951 

GIDEON’S  LOT  by  John  Creasey,  5R.  842 

IN  THE  HEAT  OF  THE  NIGHT  by  John  Dudley 
Ball,  4R.  906 

A  KIND  OF  ANGER  by  Eric  Ambler,  6R.  796 

THE  LATE  BRIDE  by  Theodora  McCormick 
Du  Bois,  4R.  957 

THE  MALTESE  FALCON  by  Dashiell  Hammett, 
8R. 

NO  EVIL  ANGEL  by  Elizabeth  Linington,  5R. 
855 

OSIRIS  DIED  IN  AUTUMN  by  Sarah  Langley, 
5R.  766 

THE  QUILLER  MEMORANDUM  by  Adam  Hall, 
pseud.,  5R.  929 

A  RIGHT  TO  DIE  by  Rex  Stout,  4R.  851 

THE  TURRET  ROOM  by  Charlotte  Armstrong, 
5R.  963 

YOU  ONLY  LIVE  TWICE  by  Ian  Fleming,  5R. 
775 
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Reader’s  profile 

THE  MANY  SIDES  OF 
ROBERT  DONLEY 

Meet  Robert  Donley,  a  heavy  set,  five-foot- 
eleven  character  actor  who  wears  his  reddish- 
brown  hair  long  and  his  red  moustache  droop¬ 
ing.  Fond  of  Western  clothes,  this  jovial, 
animate,  and  vigorous  individualist  is  a  veteran 
talking  book  reader.  He  was  first  introduced  to 
the  program  by  actress-reader  Ethel  Everett  in 
1946  and  has  recorded  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  books  since  then. 

Over  the  years  Bob  Donley’s  acting  career 
has  spanned  radio  (both  acting  and  announc¬ 
ing),  television,  Broadway  and  Off-Broadway, 
and  stock.  “My  acting,”  he  relates,  “began  at 
about  age  three,  when  I  made  up  my  own  act 
and,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat  or  less,  I  would  per¬ 
form  it  for  any  and  all.  It  consisted  of  taking  an 
imaginary  stool  and  bucket  and  milking  an 
imaginary  cow  in  a  most  intricate  and  detailed 
manner.  The  thing  ended,  when  I  got  the  proper 
tension,  with  my  practically  doing  a  flip  and 
falling  all  over  the  place  and  yelling,  ‘Oh,  she 
kicked  me  over!’  ”  It  was  however  to  be  many 
years  before  he  would  realize  that  acting  was 
his  true  calling. 

Born  in  1911  on  a  farm  near  Carmichaels, 
Pennsylvania  (in  Greene  County),  he  is  a  de- 
scendent  of  the  earliest  settlers  of  that  area.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  a  one-room 
schoolhouse,  where  he  completed  all  the  eight 
grades  by  the  age  of  ten.  Too  young  to  enter 
high  school,  he  had  to  repeat  the  last  two 
grades.  In  high  school  he  was  stage  manager 
for  a  play  but  did  no  acting.  In  his  first  semester 
at  Waynesburg  College  (near  his  home  town) 
he  was  unexpectedly  drafted  to  play  the  lead  in 
the  senior  play.  He  realized,  after  six  weeks  of 
rehearsal,  that  the  “expression”  teacher,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  production,  “was  some¬ 
what  lacking  in  theatrical  savvy.”  The  next  se¬ 
mester,  aided  only  by  his  natural  sense  of  per¬ 
formance,  his  quick,  perceptive  mind,  and  his 
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wide  reading,  he  organized  an  independent  dra¬ 
matic  club  (still  in  existence  at  the  college),  and 
produced,  directed,  and  acted  in  three  one-act 
plays  with  great  success.  The  experience  proved 
to  be  an  important  one  for  him.  “Suddenly  it  hit 
me  one  day,”  Mr.  Donley  recalls.  “Good 
heavens,  people  get  paid  for  this!  It  never  had 
occurred  to  me  before.  Well,  that  settled  that!  If 
I  could  have  a  ball  like  that  and  get  paid  for  it, 
that’s  for  me!” 

At  the  end  of  the  semester,  he  hitchhiked  to 
Chicago,  over  five  hundred  miles,  to  see  a  fa¬ 
mous  dramatics  teacher.  With  his  aid  young 
Donley  was  awarded  a  scholarship  to  attend  At¬ 
lantic  University  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 
This  was  1931  and  though  an  excellent  school 
with  many  progressive  ideas,  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  took  its  toll  and  the  school  closed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Donley  joined  a  stock  company  in 
Virginia  Beach,  worked  as  a  beach  boy  and 
printer  to  earn  a  little  extra  money,  and  slept  on 


the  stage  of  the  theater.  After  a  season  there  he 
successfully  organized  his  own  company  in  his 
home  town  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1934  he  went 
to  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  stock  companies  in 
the  country,  Elitch  Gardens  in  Denver.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  began  acting  on  radio  and  then 
announcing  and  soon  became  a  full-time  an¬ 
nouncer. 

From  KOA  and  KLZ  in  Denver,  he  went  to 
WKY  in  Oklahoma  City,  then  to  WCAE  in 
Pittsburgh  and  finally  in  1945  to  WINS  in  New 
York  City.  Once  in  New  York  he  left  announc¬ 
ing  and  returned  to  acting.  In  1946  he  appeared 
on  Broadway  in  “Crime  and  Punishment”  with 
John  Gielgud  and  Lillian  Gish.  Also  in  the  cast 
was  Alexander  Scourby,  a  well-known  talking 
book  reader.  Since  then  he  has  been  very  active 
in  radio,  television,  documentary  films  and  on 
Broadway,  where  he  has  most  recently  appeared 
in  “The  Unsinkable  Molly  Brown”  and  on  the 
road  in  “A  Man  for  All  Seasons.”  Mr.  Donley 
has  also  appeared  in  Off-Broadway,  summer 
stock,  and  in  1960-61  with  the  Alley  Theatre  in 
Houston,  Texas,  in  the  first  Ford  Foundation 
sponsored  acting  company. 

Mr.  Donley  lives  in  Croton-on-Hudson,  New 
York,  near  New  York  City,  with  his  lovely  wife, 
Toni,  an  actress,  their  eight-year-old  daughter, 
Lori,  and  their  twin  sons,  Daryl  and  Thomas, 
age  six.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  with  his 
family  and  takes  particular  interest  in  his  chil¬ 
dren’s  education,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  His 
wide  range  of  interests,  from  archery  and  as¬ 
tronomy,  to  folk  singing,  American  history  and 
lore,  to  archaeology  and  cooking,  enables  him 
to  constantly  open  up  new  horizons  for  them. 
He  has  written  songs  with  his  daughter  (“She 
says  she  wants  to  be  an  actress.  She’s  got  a  tre¬ 
mendous  sense  of  performance  and  is  very  cre¬ 
ative.  But  we  won’t  stop  her  or  push  her.”), 
taught  archery  to  his  sons  and  of  course  encour¬ 
aged  them  all  to  read. 

A  voracious  reader  anyway,  he  finds  talking 
book  recording  a  highly  interesting  and  chal¬ 
lenging  enterprise.  In  addition  he  says,  “Record¬ 
ing  a  book  is  telling  a  story,  whether  it’s  fiction 
or  nonfiction  and  to  me  telling  a  story  is  the  very 


basis  of  acting.”  He  especially  enjoys  recording 
nonfiction,  as  most  of  his  interests  and  personal 
reading  are  in  that  area.  One  book  he  would 
like  to  record,  although  he  thinks  it  may  be  too 
long,  is  “History  of  the  War  of  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America,”  by  Carlo 
Giuseppe  Botta.  “A  contemporary  history  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,”  he  explains,  “Thomas 
Jefferson  read  it  and  said,  ‘When  this  becomes 
better  known  among  our  people,  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  become  the  manual  of  our  American 
Revolution.’  It’s  the  greatest  history  of  the  war 
I’ve  read  and  a  magnificent  piece  of  work.” 

Mr.  Donley  enjoys  getting  letters  from  read¬ 
ers  and  hearing  their  comments,  although  he 
ruefully  admits  he’s  the  world’s  worst  correspon¬ 
dent  (“If  I  write  a  letter  in  five  years  it’s  a  big 
event!”).  His  big  thrill  though  is  meeting  read¬ 
ers  personally  when  on  tour  around  the  country 
with  a  play.  “The  people  I  meet  always  like  my 
reading  and  want  to  know  what  I’ve  recorded 
recently.  And  of  course  that’s  always  reward¬ 
ing.” 

And  what  of  the  future?  “Long  range,”  he 
says,  “Toni  and  I  want  our  own  theater;  a  year- 
round,  professional-type  theater  where  we  can 
function,  as  we  want  to,  as  actor,  director,  and 
producer.  Right  now  we’re  trying  to  organize  an 
amateur  theater  in  Croton,  that  we  hope  will 
eventually  develop  into  a  professional  group.” 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following 
talking  books  recently  recorded  by  Robert  Donley 
and  for  the  many  others  he  has  done: 

A  CONTINENT  FOR  SCIENCE  by  Richard  S. 

Lewis,  8R.  919 

A  DECADE  OF  FANTASY  AND  SCIENCE  FIC¬ 
TION  selected  by  Robert  P.  Mills,  11R.  620 

MAIN  STREET  by  Sinclair  Lewis,  13R.  652 

STORIES  OF  HAWAII  by  Jack  London,  7R.  911 

WE  ARE  NOT  ALONE  by  Walter  Sullivan,  8R. 

884 

WORLDS  WITHOUT  END  by  Norman  John  Ber- 

rill,  5R.  885 
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Book  reviews 


The  Blue  Hen’s  Chick  972 

by  Alfred  Bertram  Guthrie.  Read  by  Robert 
Donley,  6R.  Reviewed  by  Robert  L.  Perkin. 

. . .  A.  B.  Guthrie’s  account  of  his  life  thus  far, 
though  he  calls  it  an  exercise  in  exhibitionism  at 
one  remove,  is  unpretentious  and  candid.  “The 
Blue  Hen’s  Chick”  is  no  graceful  memoir  of  a 
life  well  or  illy  spent  such  as  might  come  from 
a  proper  English  man  of  letters  looking  back, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  on  a  series  of  well-or¬ 
dered,  formative  conflicts  as  they  merged  into  a 
canon  of  comfortable  verities.  Guthrie’s  verities 
are  modestly  tentative. . . . 

Here  is  a  man,  nominally  a  hairy-eared  news¬ 
paper  scribbler,  who  evolved  by  hard  work  and 
tough  dreaming  into  a  Pulitzer  Prize  novelist 
and,  moreover,  evolved  unscathed  by  fame,  fi¬ 
nancial  success,  or  Hollywood.  Not  unchanged, 
of  course,  but  undiminished.  The  rough  por¬ 
trait  which  emerges  is  that  of  a  man,  in  Frank 
Dobie’s  phrase,  with  the  bark  on — tough- 
minded  and  perceptive,  durable  and  pliant,  not 
merely  living  but  involved  with  life.  Guthrie’s 
scope  includes  sentiment  in  its  place,  a  robust 
four-letter  word  when  called  for,  birdwatching, 
the  skills  of  English  style  (I  commend  to  every 
aspirant  author  his  chapter  of  maxims  on 
usage),  and  a  decent  respect  fora  hooker  of 
old  bourbon. . . . 

“The  Blue  Hen’s  Chick”  also  evokes  another 
borrowed  phrase:  Sandburg’s  “slabs  of  the  sun¬ 
burnt  West.”  The  method  is  loosely  chronologi¬ 
cal,  the  mood  one  of  gentle  philosophy  tem¬ 
pered  by  virile  prejudices,  and  the  manner  is 
broad  brush.  Guthrie  sketches  his  life  not  as  a 
narrative  but  as  a  series  of  vignettes,  many  in 
continuity  but  some,  one  suspects,  slabbed  in 
just  because  the  flavor  is  right.  And  although 
much  of  the  book  deals  with  other  climes — his 
twenty-one  years  as  a  Kentucky  newspaperman, 
a  year  at  Harvard  on  a  Nieman  fellowship, 
craft-sharpening  sojourns  at  Bread  Loaf  and  in 
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Hollywood — the  wide  sky  of  Montana,  its  sun 
and  its  cold,  burns  into  every  page.  “On  the  wall 
it  was  written  that  Montana  was  home.” . . . 

This  review  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Satur¬ 
day  Review,  where  it  appeared  June  5, 1965. 


The  Green  Berets  1046 

by  Robin  Moore.  Read  by  Robert  Readick,  9R. 
Reviewed  by  Anthony  F.  McGraw. 

This  is  a  first-rate  collection  of  short  stories 
based  on  actual  events  and  people  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  . . .  Since  this  is  a  very  nasty  and  inhumane 
war,  many  of  the  incidents  are  nasty  and  inhu¬ 
mane.  Many  readers  will  find  the  stories  very  un¬ 
pleasant.  .  .  .  The  dirtiness,  loneliness,  frustra¬ 
tions,  and  heroics  of  fighting  a  little-understood 
war  against  impossible  odds  is  vividly  described. 
In  preparation  Mr.  Moore  took  the  standard 
jump  and  Special  Forces  training  given  to  all 
wearers  of  the  Green  Beret,  and  took  part  in 
many  guerrilla  activities  personally.  He  writes 
with  knowledge  and  authority.  The  reader,  in 
addition  to  having  been  thoroughly  entertained, 
will  come  away  from  this  book  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  Special  Forces  troops  everywhere. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (c)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1965. 


TV  and  radio 

N.E.T.  PREVIEWS  DRAMA  SERIES 

In  March  the  National  Educational  Television 
network  will  air  Gertrude  Stein’s  “Yes  Is  for  a 
Very  Young  Man.”  Later  in  the  spring  Norman 
Corwin’s  “The  World  of  Carl  Sandburg,”  a 
reading  with  incidental  music,  will  be  pre¬ 
sented.  These  two  productions,  along  with  one 
back  in  January,  are  merely  forerunners  of  an 
ambitious  N.E.T.  series  for  the  1966-67  season. 
Tentatively  titled  “NET  Playhouse,”  the  new 
master  plan  of  the  network  calls  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  52  plays,  one  each  Friday  night,  and  is 


In  brief 


MANY  TELEPHONE  SERVICES 
AVAILABLE  TO  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Although  many  handicapped  people  are  dis¬ 
covering  that  use  of  the  telephone  is  possible  to¬ 
day  with  the  aid  of  new  communications  de¬ 
velopments,  others  are  still  not  aware  of  the 
broad  range  of  Bell  System  equipment  and 
services  available  to  them. 

Much  of  the  equipment  that  Bell  System  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  handicapped  is  offered  in  a  tradi¬ 
tional  belief  that  phone  service  should  be 
available  to  all.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  telephone,  was  personally  and  pro¬ 
fessionally  interested  in  the  problems  of  people 
with  hearing  disabilities.  This  tradition  of  adapt¬ 
ing  telephone  facilities  for  handicapped  people 
has  been  continued  throughout  the  years. 

Telephone  instruments  designed  for  speech 
deficiencies  include  the  artificial  larynx  and 
weak  speech  handset,  while  two  types  of  volume 
control  receivers  and  a  bone  conduction  head¬ 
set  are  available  to  boost  hearing  efficiency  for 
telephone  use. 

Other  Bell  System  equipment  can  help  those 


to  include  40  new  productions  and  12  repeats. 
N.E.T.  and  its  affiliates  are  currently  making 
arrangements  for  many  major  theater  pieces 
and  for  specially  commissioned  plays.  Under 
consideration  for  presentation  in  the  fall  of 
1966  are  Alvin  Sapinsley’s  “Lee  at  Gettysburg,” 
Pirandello’s  “Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an  Au¬ 
thor,”  Archibald  MacLeish’s  “JB,”  Moliere’s 
“The  Amorous  Flea,”  and  Maxim  Gorky’s  “The 
Lower  Depths.”  Complete  arrangements  are 
yet  to  be  made  and  the  fall  schedule  will  not  be¬ 
come  definite  until  a  later  date. 

For  information  on  the  scheduling  of  current 
dramatic  productions  and  other  programs  of  in¬ 
terest,  contact  your  local  N.E.T.  network  sta- 


Bell  System  offers  a  switchboard  for  the  blind.  It 
converts  light  signals  into  audible  sounds  by  means 
of  an  electronic  probe  that  “sees”  the  switchboard 
circuits. 


with  physical  disabilities  which  impair  mobility. 
A  few  are  the  Home  Interphone  system  which 
combines  room-to-room  intercommunication 
with  phone  service,  custom  built  switches  and 
control  levers  for  operating  a  telephone,  and 
school-to-school  home  phone  service  that 
enables  temporarily  handicapped  children  not 
only  to  hear  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom 
but  to  participate  as  well. 

The  card  dialer  telephone,  designed  to  speed 
dialing  by  means  of  pre-punched  plastic  cards 
that  do  the  job  automatically,  is  proving  valu¬ 
able  to  the  blind.  By  embossing  names  in 
braille,  a  blind  person  can  identify  the  desired 
name  by  touch,  insert  the  card  in  the  phone  and 
simply  push  the  start  bar.  The  telephone  num¬ 
ber  is  dialed  automatically. 

Bell  System  also  offers  a  special  switchboard 
that  was  developed  expressly  to  provide  new 
employment  opportunities  for  the  handicapped. 
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IN  BRIEF — continued 


By  converting  light  signals  into  audible  sounds 
which  the  blind  can  hear,  an  electronic  probe 
“sees”  the  switchboard  circuits  and  enables  the 
blind  to  operate  the  board  as  well  as  anyone 
else. 

These  specific  installations  are  a  few  of  the 
many  combinations  of  services  and  equipment 
available  from  the  Bell  System  to  aid  the  handi¬ 
capped  in  communicating  by  telephone. 

While  Bell  System  progress  has  helped  many 
people  with  vocal,  sensory,  and  physical  handi¬ 
caps  communicate  more  easily,  the  effort  con¬ 
tinues  so  that  others  may  become  members  of 
our  “telephone  society.” 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind: 

THE  GENTLEMAN  FROM  CALIFORNIA  by 

Niven  Busch 

A  GIFT  OF  PROPHECY  by  Ruth  Montgomery 
KENNEDY  by  Theodore  C.  Sorensen 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WIRE  CAGE  by  John 
Dickson  Carr 

THE  RABBI  by  Noah  Gordon 

THE  SUNDAY  GENTLEMAN  by  Irving  Wallace 
THOSE  WHO  LOVE  by  Irving  Stone 
WHERE’S  ANNIE?  by  Eileen  Bassing 

For  full  details  and  a  membership  applica¬ 
tion,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.O. 
Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 


The  ring  found  by  a  reader  in  a  talking  book 
container  (see  Jan.  TBT)  has  been  returned  to 
its  rightful  owner. 
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SENSI-QUIK 

A  new  record,  Sensi-Quik,  describing  the  basic 
elements  of  the  long  cane  technique,  is  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  regional  libraries. 
The  Go-Sees,  a  non-profit  organization  which 
advertises  the  vocational  abilities  of  the  blind, 
supplies  the  cane  to  its  members  on  a  service 
basis  and  the  booklet  in  record,  braille,  or  tape 
form.  Those  interested  in  learning  more  of 
the  organization  should  write:  Go-Sees,  166 
East  92nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10028. 


ABACUS  INSTRUCTIONS  ON  TAPE 

The  American  Council  of  the  Blind  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  instruction  book  on  the  use  of 
the  Cranmer  abacus,  written  by  Fred  Gissoni, 
is  now  available  on  tape.  Anyone  who  desires  a 
tape  copy  of  this  book  should  send  one  1800- 
foot  reel  of  tape  (preferably  1  mil  mylar)  to 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  136  Gees 
Mill  Road,  Conyers,  Georgia  30207.  Enclose 
with  your  tape  a  slip  of  paper  giving  your  name 
and  address  together  with  the  words  “Abacus 
Book.”  A  copy  will  be  made  on  your  tape  (at 
3  3/4  ips)  and  returned  to  you  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  package,  if  marked  “Free  Reading 
Matter  for  the  Blind,”  requires  no  postage. 


COUNCIL  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN 

The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  a  de¬ 
partment  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion,  engages  in  and  supports  numerous  activi¬ 
ties  designed  to  (a)  provide  quality  education 
for  the  handicapped  and  gifted,  (b)  improve 
facilities  and  provisions,  (c)  increase  knowl¬ 
edge  and  information,  and  (d)  promote  public 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  responsibility. 
For  more  information  on  the  education  of  ex¬ 
ceptional  children  and  the  Council’s  activities, 
write  to  The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children, 
NEA  Building,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 


Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APFI,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


NONFICTION 
<  ABOUT  PEOPLE 

THE  BLUE  HEN’S  CHICK  972 

by  Alfred  Bertram  Guthrie,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  6R.  AFB 

Here  is  the  life  story  of  the  writer  who  opened 
up  a  new  literary  frontier  in  the  1940’s  by 
publishing  "The  Big  Sky”  and  "The  Way 
West.”  His  early  years  as  the  son  of  a  school¬ 
teacher  in  Choteau,  Montana;  his  long  service 
as  reporter  and  editor  in  Lexington,  Kentucky; 
and  his  literary  apprenticeship  and  eventual 
success  are  faithfully  recalled. 

PART  OF  THE  TRUTH  1019 

by  Granville  Hicks,  read  by  Robert  Readick, 
8R.  AFB 

As  teacher,  author,  editor,  and  critic,  Mr. 
Hicks  has  had  a  busy  life.  He  sets  down  some 
of  its  events,  centering  on  his  membership 
in  the  Communist  Party  in  the  years  1935-39. 
In  addition,  however,  there  is  much  detail  on 
his  happy  family  life,  on  living  in  the  country, 
and  on  American  literature. 

THE  ROOSEVELTS:  AMERICAN  ARISTO¬ 
CRATS  1009 

by  Allen  Churchill,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  9R. 
AFB 

An  engaging  family  portrait  that  centers  on 


the  public  and  private  lives  of  Theodore, 
Franklin,  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  but  does  not 
neglect  the  founding  members  of  the  clan. 
The  style  and  distinctive  details  make  it  very 
readable. 

TEACHER:  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY  1049 
by  Helen  Adams  Keller,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
5R.  AFB 

Nearly  twenty  years  after  Anne  Macy’s  death, 
Miss  Keller  wrote  this  acknowledgment  to  her 
beloved  teacher  and  close  friend  of  half  a 
century.  In  telling  the  story  of  that  dedicated 
life,  the  author  reveals  a  good  deal  about  her 
own. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  AN  INTIMATE  POR¬ 
TRAIT  946 

by  Lady  Violet  Asquith  Bonham  Carter,  read 
by  Patrick  Horgan,  12R.  AFB 

The  daughter  of  H.  H.  Asquith,  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  met  Winston  Churchill  in  1906  and  be¬ 
came  a  close  friend  of  his  and  of  his  wife.  This 
revealing  biography  is  not  intimate  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  sense;  only  in  the  sense  that  both 
Churchill  and  Asquith  confided  political  se¬ 
crets  to  Lady  Violet,  trusting  in  her  discretion. 
Her  admiring,  but  objective,  account  ends  in 
1916,  with  the  greatest  part  of  Churchill’s 
career  still  in  the  future. 

YESTERDAY  IS  TOMORROW,  A  PERSONAL 
HISTORY  1030 

by  Malvina  Hoffman,  read  by  Ethel  Everett, 
12R.  AFB 

The  distinguished  sculptor,  who  created  the 
"Races  of  Man”  exhibit  for  the  Chicago  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  looks  back  on  her 
long  life.  It  has  been  happy  and  eventful,  from 
childhood  on.  She  has  known  many  great  peo¬ 
ple,  but  cherishes  equally  the  memories  of 
some  obscure  ones,  and  she  writes  of  it  all 
with  grace  and  charm. 

<  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

BATTLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT  1008 

by  Harrison  Bird,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  8R.  AFB 

The  military  campaigns  are  emphasized  in  this 
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history  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  which 
is  lively  and  spiced  with  anecdotes,  and  at  the 
same  time  accurate  and  well  researched. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  991 
by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  read  by  Ryan  Hallo- 
ran,  9R.  APH 

An  accurate  account  which  dramatizes  the 
making  of  the  Constitution  without  demand¬ 
ing  too  much  of  the  reader.  With  its  strong 
sense  of  immediacy  and  participation,  it  will 
appeal  to  young  adults.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Great  Separation,  by  Chidsey.) 

THE  COMING  FURY  997 

by  Bruce  Catton,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
13R.  AFB 

This  is  the  first  volume  of  a  major  work  en¬ 
titled  “The  Centennial  History  of  the  Civil 
War.”  What  happened  in  the  twelve  months 
before  hostilities  began  is  told  with  a  scholar’s 
understanding,  a  humanitarian’s  sympathy, 
and  a  novelist’s  skill. 

THE  GREAT  SEPARATION  991 

by  Donald  Barr  Chidsey,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
4R.  APH 

A  popular  and  readable  account  of  the  events 
that  resulted  in  the  American  Revolution.  It 
is  quite  up  to  the  standard  of  the  author’s 
previous  works  in  this  field.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Birth  of  the  Constitution,  by 
Chidsey.) 

NEVER  CALL  RETREAT  999 

by  Bruce  Catton,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  12R. 
AFB 

The  final  volume  of  the  centennial  history  car¬ 
ries  the  Civil  War  from  December  1862  to 
Lee’s  surrender.  The  author  shows  what  mili¬ 
tary  defects  led  to  defeat,  and  what  the  Eman¬ 
cipation  Proclamation  and  Lincoln's  assassi¬ 
nation  were  to  mean  for  the  future. 

TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD  998 

by  Bruce  Catton,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  14R. 
AFB 

Volume  II  of  the  centennial  history  of  the  Civil 
War  covers  an  eventful  year,  from  summer 
1861  to  fall  1862.  The  author  shows  how 
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the  war  got  out  of  control,  turned  into  a  full- 
scale  conflict,  and  so  became  a  war  to  free  the 
slaves. 

<  LITERARY  SKETCHES 
AMERICA  AT  LAST  1011 

by  Terence  Hanbury  White,  read  by  Peter 
Gerald,  5R.  AFB 

The  author’s  death  followed  closely  upon  an 
extensive  speaking  tour  of  colleges,  universi¬ 
ties,  and  other  institutions  all  over  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  diary  he  kept  during  the 
trip,  with  his  fresh,  personal  reactions  to  the 
places  he  saw  and  the  people  he  met.  It  re¬ 
veals  a  great  deal  about  the  man  himself  and 
will  endear  him  to  all  who  relish  “Mistress 
Masham’s  Repose”  and  “The  Once  and  Fu¬ 
ture  King.” 

COUNTRYMAN:  A  SUMMARY  OF  BELIEF  980 
by  Hal  Glen  Borland,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  3R. 
APH 

In  these  reflections  evolving  from  a  lifetime  of 
observing  and  drawing  strength  from  the 
world  of  nature,  the  author  follows  the  sea¬ 
sons  and  the  turn  of  the  zodiac.  Both  natural¬ 
ist  and  philosopher,  he  stresses  here  the 
bearing  of  his  way  of  life  on  his  views  of  world 
problems. 

PIONEERS  &  CARETAKERS  1043 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins, 
5R.  AFB 

Critical  studies,  enlivened  with  interesting 
biographical  information,  of  nine  American 
women  novelists:  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Edith 
Wharton,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Willa  Cather,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Madox  Roberts,  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
Jean  Stafford,  Carson  McCullers,  Mary  Mc¬ 
Carthy. 

ROBERT  FROST  READS  HIS  POETRY  941 
by  Robert  Frost,  read  by  the  author,  2R.  AFB 

In  his  own  inimitable  way  the  late  dean  of 
American  poets  reads  from  his  works,  inter¬ 
polating  chatty  comments  and  explanations. 
This  recording  incorporates  the  text  of  the 
1959  talking  book  with  an  equal  amount  of 
new  material. 


THE  VINTAGE  MENCKEN  1010 

by  Henry  Louis  Mencken,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  6R.  AFB 

The  famous  editor  of  "The  American  Mer¬ 
cury"  was  also  a  lexicographer  and  newspaper 
man,  and  always  an  iconoclast.  These  selec¬ 
tions  from  his  work,  arranged  to  give  a  run¬ 
ning  account  of  his  life,  will  rouse  nostalgic 
memories  in  old  radicals  and  will  introduce 
to  new  readers  a  commentator  of  a  period 
which  has  much  in  common  with  our  own. 


<  MUSIC 

DAVID'S  HARP  1031 

by  Alfred  Sendrey,  and  Mildred  Norton,  read 
by  Alan  Haines,  7R.  AFB 

Two  scholars  and  musicians  have  produced 
an  engrossing,  popular  account  of  music  in 
ancient  Israel,  its  origins,  instruments,  and 
functions.  Details  drawn  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  are  enhanced  by  gleanings  from  the 
most  recent  archaeological  discoveries,  and 
it  is  clearly  shown  that  Christianity  and  Juda¬ 
ism  "drew  spiritual  sustenance  from  a  com¬ 
mon  fund.”  History,  archaeology,  and  music 
are  here  combined  in  one  volume  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TRAPP  FAMILY  SINGERS 

981 

by  Maria  Augusta  Trapp,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
9R.  APH 

The  famous  group  whose  escape  from  Hitler’s 
Austria  is  immortalized  in  the  play  and  movie, 
"The  Sound  of  Music.” 

<  OTHER  LANDS 

A  CONTINENT  FOR  SCIENCE  1003 

by  Richard  S.  Lewis,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
8R.  AFB 

The  story  of  scientific  investigation  in  recent 
years  in  Antarctica.  It  stresses  the  coopera¬ 
tion  among  twelve  nations  in  pursuing  re¬ 
search  under  treaty  agreement.  This  is  a 


fresh,  exciting  review  of  international  efforts 
to  uncover  the  history  and  mechanism  of  cli¬ 
matic  change  at  the  bottom  of  the  world. 

GUESTS  OF  THE  SHEIK  990 

by  Elizabeth  Warnock  Fernea,  read  by  Mary 
Jane  Higby,  9R.  AFB 

The  author  and  her  anthropologist  husband 
spent  their  first  two  years  of  marriage  in  a 
tribal  settlement  in  southern  Iraq.  This  is  an 
account  of  the  American’s  efforts  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  tribal  women,  from  wearing  the 
local  costume  to  serving  the  local  food.  The 
alien  culture  is  depicted  with  sympathy  and 
humor. 

THE  LOST  WORLD  OF  QUINTANA  ROO  955 
by  Michel  Peissel,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  7R. 
AFB 

The  home  of  the  ancient  Mayas,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Yucatan,  is  an  inhospitable  region  of 
dense  jungle  and  tropical  climate.  The  author 
makes  an  exciting  story  of  his  one-man  expe¬ 
dition,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  explore  the 
coast  on  foot.  He  tells  of  his  encounters  with 
Indians,  both  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and  of 
the  Maya  sites,  previously  unknown,  which  he 
discovered. 

OUT  OF  AFRICA  995 

by  Isak  Dinesen,  pseud.,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
9R.  AFB 

With  charm  and  distinction  the  author  writes 
of  her  years  on  a  coffee  plantation  in  Kenya 
between  the  two  world  wars.  She  was  sensitive 
not  only  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  but 
to  the  depths  of  the  native  mind  and  the  ways 
of  the  wild  animals.  This  is  a  book  of  unusual 
quality. 


+  POLITICS  &  GOVERNMENT 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  WALTER  LIPPMANN 

1020 

by  Walter  Lippmann,  introd.  by  Edward  Weeks, 
read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R.  AFB 

These  dialogues  are  transcripts,  edited  "very 
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lightly/'  of  hour-long  television  shows  in 
which  the  distinguished  journalist  answered 
questions  put  by  CBS  correspondents.  En¬ 
tirely  unrehearsed,  they  show  "an  extremely 
intelligent  man  dealing  with  extremely  weari¬ 
some  matters,”  as  Mr.  Weeks  puts  it.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Meaning  of  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  by  Kenneth  Boulding.) 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  1964  989 
by  Theodore  Harold  White,  read  by  John  Can¬ 
non,  14R. AFB 

The  successor  to  the  famous  book  on  the 
1960  election  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to 
repeat  a  triumph.  Drawn  largely  from  first¬ 
hand  coverage,  it  includes  Kennedy’s  assas¬ 
sination,  the  civil-rights  battle,  the  personali¬ 
ties  of  Johnson,  Goldwater,  Rockefeller, 
Scranton,  and  others,  and  complete  details  of 
the  campaign.  In  sum,  it  is  not  merely  politics 
but  history. 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN¬ 
TURY  1020 

by  Kenneth  Ewart  Boulding,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  4R.  AFB 

In  this  provocative  work  the  author,  an  econo¬ 
mist  and  original  thinker,  asserts  that  the 
world  is  moving  into  an  era  of  "post-civiliza¬ 
tion.”  He  boldly  assesses  the  "traps”  of  our 
time  and  shows  that  none  of  the  bland  old 
answers  will  do.  The  refreshing  style,  with 
its  flashes  of  humor,  gives  the  book  wide  ap¬ 
peal.  (In  the  same  container:  Conversations 
with  Walter  Lippmann.) 

MY  APPOINTED  ROUND  994 

by  James  Edward  Day,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
4R.  AFB 

The  former  Postmaster  General  tells  of  his 
term  of  service,  with  numerous  entertaining 
anecdotes.  The  reader  will  gain  a  great  deal 
of  enlightenment  on  the  operation  of  the  post 
office,  the  variety  of  its  problems,  politics,  and 
social  life  in  Washington. 


FICTION 


ALL  THE  KING’S  MEN  1018 

by  Robert  Penn  Warren,  read  by  House  Jame¬ 
son,  15R.  AFB 

Winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1947,  this 
perennially  popular  novel  deals  with  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  a  political  boss  in  a  Southern  State. 
Inevitably  suggesting  comparison  with  the 
life  of  Huey  Long,  it  is  a  powerful  book  with 
realistic  use  of  strong  language. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS  988 

by  Anthony  Trollope,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
13R.  AFB 

A  quietly  delightful  picture  of  life  in  an  English 
cathedral  city  in  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century.  The  varying  personalities  who  make 
up  a  clerical  society  are  shown  with  all  their 
foibles. 

BLEAK  HOUSE  959  A&B 

by  Charles  Dickens,  read  by  Gwen  Davenport, 
22R.  APH 

The  humorous  chronicle  of  the  famous  in¬ 
terminable  lawsuit,  Jarndyce  v.  Jarndyce,  is 
one  thread  of  the  plot  of  this  absorbing  novel. 
The  other  deals  with  the  proud  and  bored 
Lady  Dedlock,  who  has  a  mysterious  past. 

AN  END  TO  PATIENCE  948 

by  Mary  Durant,  read  by  Roger  Dekeven,  7R. 
AFB 

The  title  contains  a  neat  pun,  since  this  is  the 
story  of  an  amateur  production  of  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  coached  by  a  teacher  in  a  boys’ 
school.  The  various  personalities  of  the  cast 
and  their  interplay  are  well  depicted  and  the 
whole  thing  is  extremely  entertaining  with¬ 
out  being  at  all  heavyhanded  on  the  satire. 

FINCH’S  FORTUNE  1041 

by  Mazo  De  La  Roche,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
10R.  AFB 

In  this  sequel  to  "The  Whiteoaks  of  Jalna,” 
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the  awkward,  misunderstood  musical  genius 
of  the  family  comes  of  age  and  begins  to  spend 
his  inheritance  from  his  grandmother,  the 
formidable  Adeline. 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE  1021 

by  Robert  William  Murphy,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  3R.  AFB 

With  great  insight  and  empathy,  the  author 
follows  the  short  life  of  a  female  golden  eagle 
in  the  mountain  country  near  Denver,  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  is  a  moving  story,  told  with  dignity, 
and  will  appeal  to  nature  lovers  of  all  ages. 
(In  the  same  container:  That  Callahan  Spunk 
by  Ames.) 

THE  GOLDEN  WARRIOR  1005 

by  Hope  Muntz,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
10R.  AFB 

This  long,  intricate,  absorbing  novel  is  the 
story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  events 
that  led  up  to  it.  The  chief  characters  are 
Harold,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  their  adventures  are  re¬ 
counted  with  historical  accuracy  and  good 
taste,  and  without  cheap  sensationalism. 

THE  GRANDMOTHERS  1017 

by  Glenway  Wescott,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins, 
7R.AFB 

Painting  a  “family  portrait,”  the  narrator 
welds  a  series  of  fragmentary  stories  into  a 
moving  chronicle.  It  describes  the  growth  of 
the  typically  American  clan  from  pioneer  days 
to  the  ‘twenties,  its  center  always  the  old 
home  in  Southern  Wisconsin. 

THE  GREEN  BERETS  1046 

by  Robin  Moore,  read  by  Robert  Readick,  9R. 
AFB 

A  journalist,  reporting  what  is  going  on  in 
Vietnam,  has  chosen  to  blend  his  experiences 
with  a  storyteller’s  art,  fictionalizing  names 
and  events.  Here  are  romance  and  heroism, 
but  also  dirt,  loneliness,  and  frustration. 

GREENWILLOW  971 

by  Beatrice  Joy  Chute,  read  by  Donald  Mad¬ 
den,  5R.  AFB 

A  pastoral  microcosm  that  exists  outside 


space  and  time  is  the  village  of  Greenwillow, 
the  setting  for  a  happy  story  which  occasion¬ 
ally  transcends  reality.  The  uncomplicated 
characters,  the  land  they  love,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  they  cherish  are  lovingly  described. 

IMPERIAL  WOMAN  940 

by  Pearl  S.  Buck,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
12R.  APH 

The  basis  of  this  novel  is  the  life  of  the  last 
Empress  of  China,  who  died  in  1908.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  secluded  life  in  the  Forbidden  City, 
the  political  jugglings  of  the  court,  and  the 
beginning  breakup  of  the  Manchu  Dynasty 
make  for  absorbing  reading. 

THE  LEANING  TOWER,  AND  OTHER  STORIES 

950 

by  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  read  by  Mildred 
Dunnock,  4R.  AFB 

These  nine  pieces,  of  varying  length,  were 
written  by  an  artist  with  a  distinguished,  dis¬ 
ciplined  style.  Several  of  them  are  rueful, 
nostalgic  evocations  of  childhood  and  the  long 
dead  past  in  the  South.  The  delicacy  of  per¬ 
ception  recalls  the  work  of  Katherine  Mans¬ 
field.  (In  the  same  container:  Pale  Horse, 
Pale  Rider,  by  Porter.) 

THE  LOOKING  GLASS  WAR  966 

by  John  Le  Carre,  pseud.,  read  by  Frederick 
Rolf,  6R.  AFB 

Given  the  author’s  concept  of  a  secret  agent, 
this  bitter,  bleak,  well-written  novel  arrives 
logically  at  a  devastating  conclusion.  It  por¬ 
trays  a  team  of  third-rate  British  agents,  liv¬ 
ing  on  dreams  of  wartime  glory  and  seizing 
the  chance  to  operate  again.  The  suspense  is 
subordinated  to  psychological  exploration  of 
the  characters. 

LYDIA  BAILEY  973 

by  Kenneth  Lewis  Roberts,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  16R.  APH 

Beginning  with  the  Negro  revolt  in  Haiti  under 
Toussaint  L’Ouverture,  this  complicated  love 
story  includes  naval  battles  with  the  French, 
slavery  in  Tripoli,  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
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Tripolitan  War.  With  its  rousing  adventure  and 
its  sometimes  unrefined  language,  it  will  not 
appeal  to  the  sensitive. 

MISS  LULU  BETT  987 

by  Zona  Gale,  read  by  Margaret  Hamilton,  3R. 
AFB 

Set  in  a  middle-Western  town  about  1920,  this 
Cinderella  story  tells  of  an  old-maid  aunt  and 
her  dreary  life  with  relatives.  How  she  sought 
escape  in  marriage  and  eventually  won 
through  to  happiness  makes  a  perennially  in¬ 
teresting  tale.  (In  the  same  container:  My 
Mortal  Enemy,  by  Cather.) 

THE  MOONSTONE  970 

by  Wilkie  Collins,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
12R.  AFB 

One  of  the  classic  suspense  stories  of  our 
literature,  this  exciting  novel  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vorite  since  the  19th  century.  It  concerns  the 
disasters  visited  on  the  owners  of  a  priceless 
gem  which  was  originally  stolen  from  a 
Buddhist  temple. 

Mrs.  ’ARRIS  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK  1042 

by  Paul  Gallico,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R.  AFB 

The  native  ingenuity  which  enabled  a  char¬ 
woman  to  obtain  a  Dior  gown  in  Paris  carries 
her  on  to  bigger  and  even  less  credible  ad¬ 
ventures.  A  bit  of  light  entertainment.  (In  the 
same  container:  Mrs.  ’Arris  Goes  to  Parlia¬ 
ment.) 

MRS.  ’ARRIS  GOES  TO  PARLIAMENT  1042 
by  Paul  Gallico,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  3R.  AFB 
The  doughty  little  London  charwoman  is  com¬ 
pletely  serious  in  her  first  encounter  with  poli¬ 
tics.  Although  she  comes  out  the  loser,  her 
friendship  with  a  Rolls-Royce-driving  chauf¬ 
feur  points  to  a  happy  ending.  (In  the  same 
container:  Mrs.  ’Arris  Goes  to  New  York.) 

MY  MORTAL  ENEMY  987 

by  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  read  by  Jean  Muir,  2R. 
AFB 

A  penetrating  “portrait  of  a  lady,”  painted  by 
an  admiring  friend  of  a  younger  generation. 
Myra  Henshawe  is  shown  as  a  willful,  high- 
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spirited  girl  who  made  an  impulsive  marriage 
and  became  a  selfish,  worldly,  and  discon¬ 
tented  woman.  (In  the  same  container:  Miss 
Lulu  Bett,  by  Gale.) 

PALE  HORSE,  PALE  RIDER  950 

by  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  4R.  AFB 

Two  of  these  long  short  stories  concern  Mi¬ 
randa,  a  young  woman  who  appears  in  many 
of  Miss  Porter’s  tales  and  may  be  taken  as  the 
author’s  counterpart.  The  last  has  a  theme 
which  has  come  to  be  major  in  her  work:  The 
existence  of  an  evil,  an  almost  ungraspable 
human  malignity  that  may  be  fated  to  triumph 
over  life  itself.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Leaning  Tower,  by  Porter.) 

PERE  GORIOT  969 

by  Honore  de  Balzac,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  7R. 
AFB 

First  published  in  1835,  this  classic  Parisian 
novel  is  the  story  of  a  modern  Lear.  Goriot 
settles  his  fortune  on  his  two  daughters,  only 
to  be  abandoned  by  them  and  to  die  in  penury. 
The  characterization  is  brilliant  and  merciless. 

PRELUDE  TO  MARS  986 

by  Arthur  Charles  Clarke,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley  and  Robert  Readick,  15R.  AFB 

The  science  fiction  devotee  will  find  a  rich 
feast  in  this  collection  of  sixteen  short  stories 
and  two  novels  by  an  acknowledged  master 
of  this  form  of  writing.  Some  of  the  pieces  are 
thoughtful  and  serious;  others  are  handled 
with  a  light  touch. 

PRIZE  STORIES  1965:  the  0.  Henry  Awards 

956 

edited  by  Richard  Poirier  and  William  Abra¬ 
hams,  read  by  Norman  Rose  and  Jack 
Ludwig,  8R.  AFB 

The  45th  volume  in  this  series  contains  more 
stories  than  usual,  chosen  from  a  wide  range 
of  magazines.  They  are  unusual,  also,  in  their 
individuality  and  variety,  and  the  editors  feel 
that  the  level  of  accomplishment  is  encourag- 


ingly  high.  The  three  prize  winners  are  Flan¬ 
nery  O’Connor,  Sanford  Friedman,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Humphrey. 

RAMAGE  1006 

by  Dudley  Pope,  read  by  Michael  Clarke  Lau¬ 
rence,  7R.  AFB 

A  rousing  sea  story  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
which  will  appeal  to  fans  of  Horatio  Horn- 
blower,  without  seeming  at  all  derivative.  A 
beautiful  young  Italian  marchesa  adds  love  in¬ 
terest  to  the  plot. 

THE  REVOLT  OF  SARAH  PERKINS  1012 

by  Marian  Cockrell,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  7R. 
APH 

In  the  woman-hungry  town  of  Belle  City,  Colo¬ 
rado  Territory,  one  schoolteacher  after  an¬ 
other  married  and  stopped  working,  until  it 
was  decided  to  hire  the  one  who  submitted 
the  homeliest  photograph.  Miss  Perkins’  un¬ 
expected  effect  on  the  community,  and  vice 
versa,  is  described  with  warmth,  realism,  and 
humor  in  a  very  entertaining  story. 

THE  SHOCKING  MISS  ANSTEY  947 

by  Robert  Neill,  read  by  Michael  Clarke  Lau¬ 
rence,  8R.  AFB 

The  lively,  indelicate  Regency  period  in  Eng¬ 
lish  history  is  treated  accurately  and  very 
readably  in  this  gay  story  of  an  unabashed 
courtesan.  It  is  all  done  with  a  light  touch 
which  makes  morally  unacceptable  behavior 
palatable  but  not  to  be  imitated. 

STORIES  944 

by  Katherine  Mansfield,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
j  5R.  AFB 

A  dozen  flawless  tales  by  a  superb  writer. 
Dealing  with  children,  with  old  people,  with 
love,  happiness  and  pain,  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  acute  perceptiveness,  flexible 
style,  and  deep  feeling. 

SURPRISE!  SURPRISE!  A  Collection  of  Mys¬ 
tery  Stories  with  Unexpected  Endings  1004 
by  Agatha  Christie,  read  by  Maury  Tucker- 
man,  5R.  AFB 

A  collection  of  short  stories,  some  with  Poirot, 


at  the  height  of  his  powers,  and  Hastings,  and 
some  without  them.  Nearly  all  end  with  some 
unforeseen  twist. 

THAT  CALLAHAN  SPUNK  1021 

by  Francis  H.  Ames,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
5R.  AFB 

Homesteading  in  Montana  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  was  far  from  an  easy  life.  Tom, 
the  son  of  the  family,  narrates  the  story  of  the 
first  year  in  their  sod  shanty,  with  some  amus¬ 
ing  incidents  to  relieve  the  account  of  the 
hardships  endured.  This  is  an  appealing  bit 
of  Americana.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Golden  Eagle,  by  Murphy.) 

A  TOUCH  OF  COLOR  958 

by  Alvin  Saunders  Johnson,  read  by  Jim  Wal¬ 
ton,  6R.  APH 

Eight  short  stories,  by  an  octogenarian  better 
known  for  his  work  in  economics.  Dealing  with 
Nebraska  after  the  Civil  War  and  narrated 
with  homely  philosophy  by  a  born  story-teller, 
they  evoke  a  clear  picture  of  the  Middle  West 
of  yesterday. 


JUVENILE  FICTION 

CLANCY’S  GLORIOUS  FOURTH  967 

by  Jane  Flory,  read  by  Larry  Robinson,  2R. 
AFB 

The  “Terrible  Tigers”  were  a  club  of  mis¬ 
chievous  fifth-grade  boys,  who  redeemed  their 
reputation  by  their  observance  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  This  is  a  delightfully  humorous  period 
piece,  whose  real  heroine  is  Clancy’s  great¬ 
grandmother.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same 
container:  Here’s  Howie,  by  Malone.) 

HENRY  AND  BEEZUS  1014 

by  Beverly  Cleary,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 
APH 

The  efforts  of  Henry  Huggins  to  earn  money 
for  a  bicycle  are  aided  and  abetted  by  the 
girl  he  finds  least  objectionable.  Beezus'  om¬ 
nipresent  little  sister  adds  to  the  difficulties 
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in  a  very  entertaining  story.  For  grades  3-6. 
(In  the  same  container:  Henry  and  Ribsy,  by 
Cleary.) 

HENRY  AND  RIBSY  1014 

by  Beverly  Cleary,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  2R. 
APH 

How  Henry  tried  to  keep  his  dog  out  of  trouble 
for  a  month,  to  qualify  for  a  fishing  trip  with 
his  father.  His  misadventures  make  a  gen¬ 
uinely  funny  story.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  the 
same  container:  Henry  and  Beezus,  by 
Cleary.) 

HERE’S  HOWIE  967 

by  Mary  Malone,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  3R.  AFB 

Bumbling,  eager  Howie  was  constantly  trying 
to  be  helpful,  but  somehow  his  efforts  always 
misfired.  This  lively  account  of  his  mishaps 
at  home  and  school,  with  a  sympathetic 
grandfather  in  the  background,  is  full  of 
amusement  for  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  Clancy’s  Glorious  Fourth,  by  Cleary.) 

OUT  OF  HAND  962 

by  Emma  Smith,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  5R. 
APH 

Readers  who  enjoyed  the  Bastable  children’s 
adventures  will  immediately  take  to  this  story, 
set  in  Wales.  The  four  Armstrongs  were  just 
beginning  a  wonderful  summer  of  camping 
fun  when  Cousin  Polly  broke  her  ankle.  Two 
stern  relatives  moved  in  and  threatened  to 
spoil  everything,  but  the  children  managed 
to  right  the  situation  in  a  very  satisfying  way. 
For  grades  4-8. 

THE  SATURDAYS  1015 

by  Elizabeth  Enright,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  3R.  APH 

The  four  motherless  Melendy  children  evolved 
a  scheme  for  pooling  their  allowances  and 
finding  some  real  excitement  on  Saturday. 
This  delightful  family  story  tells  of  their  in¬ 
dividual  adventures  in  New  York  City.  For 
grades  4-7. 


THEN  THERE  WERE  FIVE  1016 

by  Elizabeth  Enright,  read  by  Lee  Johns,  4R. 
APH 

How  the  Melendy  children  adopted  a  lonely 
boy  and  spent  a  lively  summer,  while  their 
father  was  in  Washington  most  of  the  time  on 
a  war  job.  For  grades  4-7. 
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BALZAC;  FIVE  STORIES  MT  2657 

by  Honore  de  Balzac,  4  reels 

A  representative  and  varied  collection  from 
his  epochal  work  which  depicts  the  several 
levels  of  Parisian  society,  its  wickedness,  in¬ 
nocence,  corruption  and  beauty.  It  includes: 
At  the  Sign  of  the  Cat  and  Racket — Colonel 
Chabert — The  Girl  with  the  Golden  Eyes — 
The  Commission  in  Lunacy — The  Firm  of 
Nucingen. 

THE  DEPUTY  MT  2605 

by  Rolf  Hochhuth,  4  reels 

A  modern  morality  play  focusing  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  why  Pope  Pius  XII  refrained  from  de¬ 
nouncing  and  acting  upon  the  Nazi  slaughter 
of  Jews,  it  raises  the  issue  of  Christian  com¬ 
mitment  and  personal  responsibility. 
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THE  HAMLET  MT  2661 

by  William  Faulkner,  4  reels 

The  first  of  the  trilogy  continued  in  The  Town 
and  The  Mansion,  this  describes  how  the 
Snopes  family  comes  to  Frenchman’s  Bend 
in  Yoknapatawpha  County  and  how  Flem 
Snopes  establishes  himself  and  pursues  his 
goal — to  control  the  entire  village. 

IN  THE  VERNACULAR:  THE  ENGLISH  IN 
INDIA  MT  2590 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  4  reels 

These  soldier  tales,  Indian  tales,  and  tales  of 
the  opposite  sex  show  Kipling's  profound  un¬ 
derstanding  of  India,  its  people,  customs,  and 
beliefs,  the  romance  and  the  life  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  living  in  India. 

LORD  JIM  MT  2318 

by  Joseph  Conrad,  4  reels 

A  promising,  yet  untested  second  mate 


dreams  of  heroic  deeds,  but  when  a  real  crisis 
comes,  he  panics  and  then  spends  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  an  outcast  trying  to  redeem  his 
honor  and  self-respect. 

OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE  MT  2601 

by  William  Somerset  Maugham,  8  reels 

A  portrayal  of  the  life  of  a  talented,  but  des¬ 
perately  self-conscious  club-footed  young 
man  whose  effort  to  gain  confidence  and  re¬ 
spect  leads  him  to  many  schools,  much  ha¬ 
rassment,  and  a  hopeless  love  affair. 

. . .  REALISM  AND  NATIONALISM  MT  2313 
by  Robert  C.  Binkley,  4  reels 

A  synthesis  and  interpretation  of  European 
history  that  provokes  thought  and  new  in¬ 
sight  for  the  reader  in  understanding  our  own 
day  in  terms  of  yesterday. 

THE  SCREWTAPE  LETTERS  MT  2505 

by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  2  reels 

Letters  of  instruction  and  encouragement 
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from  a  shrewd  old  devil  to  an  undergraduate 
imp  on  Earth;  a  revelation  of  Hell’s  official 
secrets. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  KEATS  MT  2209 
by  Robert  Gittings,  2  reels 

Comprehensive  and  representative,  this  bi¬ 
ography  points  up  Keats’  ambitions,  robust 
gayety  and  tender,  human  understanding.  An 
excellent  introduction  for  young  people. 

THIS  IS  MY  STORY  MT  2334 

by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  4  reels 

A  frank,  unaffected  and  courageous  story  of 
an  American  woman.  Her  personal  account, 
told  with  perception  and  unpretentiousness, 
gives  the  reader  a  feeling  of  having  met  and 
shared  thoughts  with  this  charming  lady  and 
her  family. 
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Mrs.  ’Arris  Goes  to  New  York  by  Paul  Gallico,  56 
Mrs.  'Arris  Goes  to  Parliament  by  Paul  Gallico,  56 
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Tape  recordings  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who 
own  or  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  Carefully 
check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow  (be  sure  your 
check  marks  do  not  run  over  into  other  boxes),  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  other  side,  detach 
the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  regional  library.  For 
additional  titles  consult  your  catalog  of  books  on 
magnetic  tape. 

□  MT2209  THE  STORY  OF  JOHN  KEATS 

1=1  MT2313  .  .  .  REALISM  AND  NATIONAL¬ 
ISM 

1=  MT2318  LORD  JIM 
=  MT2334  THIS  IS  MY  STORY 
1=  MT2505  THE  SCREWTAPE  LETTERS 


1=  MT2590  IN  THE  VERNACULAR: 

THE  ENGLISH  IN  INDIA 

1=  MT2601  OF  HUMAN  BONDAGE 

1=  MT2605  THE  DEPUTY 

=1  MT2657  BALZAC;  FIVE  STORIES 

1=  MT2661  THE  HAMLET 

MAGAZINES  ON  TAPE 

In  the  space  provided  below,  list  the  titles  of  any 
tape-recorded  magazine  that  you  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  you  are  not  already  receiving.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  these  magazines,  please  turn  to  the  in¬ 
dex  of  magazines  on  tape  on  pages  63  and  64. 
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My  Appointed  Round  by  James  Edward  Day,  54 
My  Mortal  Enemy  by  Willa  Sibert  Cather,  56 
Never  Call  Retreat  by  Bruce  Catton,  43,  52 
No  Evil  Angel  by  Elizabeth  Linington,  45 
Osiris  Died  in  Autumn  by  Sarah  Langley,  45 
Out  of  Africa  by  Isak  Dinesen,  53 
Out  of  Hand  by  Emma  Smith,  58 
Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
56 

Part  of  the  Truth  by  Granville  Hicks,  51 
Pere  Goriot  by  Honore  de  Balzac,  56 
Pioneers  &  Caretakers  by  Louis  Auchincloss,  52 
A  Planet  Called  Earth  by  George  Gamow,  41 
Prelude  to  Mars  by  Arthur  Charles  Clarke,  56 
Prize  Stories  1965:  The  0.  Henry  Awards  edited  by 
Richard  Poirier  and  William  Abrahams,  56 
Profession  of  English  by  George  B.  Harrison,  38 
Profiles  of  the  Future  by  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  41 
The  Quiet  Crisis  by  Stewart  L.  Udall,  41 
The  Quiller  Memorandum  by  Adam  Hall,  45 
Ramage  by  Dudley  Pope,  57 
The  Revolt  of  Sarah  Perkins  by  Marian  Cockrell,  57 
A  Right  to  Die  by  Rex  Stout,  45 
Robert  Frost  Reads  His  Poetry  by  Robert  Frost,  52 
The  Roosevelts  by  Allen  Churchill,  51 
The  Saturdays  by  Elizabeth  Enright,  58 


Self  Renewal:  The  Individual  and  the  Innovative 
Society  by  John  W.  Gardner,  38 
The  Shocking  Miss  Anstey  by  Robert  Neill,  57 
Silent  Spring  by  Rachel  Carson,  41 
Stories  by  Katherine  Mansfield,  57 
Stories  of  Hawaii  by  Jack  London,  47 
The  Story  of  the  Trapp  Family  Singers  by  Maria 
Augusta  Trapp,  53 

Surprise!  Surprise!  by  Agatha  Christie,  57 
Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy  by  Helen  Adams  Kel¬ 
ler,  35,  51 

Terrible  Swift  Sword  by  Bruce  Catton,  43,  52 
That  Callahan  Spunk  by  Francis  H.  Ames,  57 
Then  There  Were  Five  by  Elizabeth  Enright,  58 
Thirty  Years  with  the  Silent  Billions  by  Frank  Lau- 

bach,  38 

To  Light  a  Candle  by  Welthy  H.  Fisher,  38 
A  Touch  of  Color  by  Alvin  Saunders  Johnson,  57 
The  Touch  of  Magic  by  Lorena  A.  Hickok,  35 
Turret  Room  by  Charlotte  Armstrong,  45 
Two  Roads  to  Sumter  by  Bruce  and  William  Catton, 
43 

Up  the  Down  Staircase  by  Bel  Kaufman,  38 
The  View  from  a  Distant  Star  by  Harlow  Shapley,  41 
The  Vintage  Mencken  by  Henry  Louis  Mencken,  53 
We  Are  Not  Alone  by  Walter  Sullivan,  41, 47 
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Talking  books  are  available  only  from  your  regular 
distributing  library  for  the  blind.  Carefully  check  the 
titles  you  wish  to  borrow  (be  sure  your  check  marks 
do  not  run  over  into  other  boxes),  then  detach  the 
list  and  mail  it  to  your  regional  library.  The  order 
number  before  each  title  is  the  talking  book  number. 
For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind,  1962-1963,  and  the  annual  in¬ 
dex  of  talking  books  for  1964,  1965. 

□  940  Imperial  Woman 

EH  941  Robert  Frost  Reads  His  Poetry 

□  944  Stories 

□  946  Winston  Churchill 

EH  947  The  Shocking  Miss  Anstey 

EH  948  An  End  to  Patience 

EH  950  The  Leaning  Tower 

Pale  Horse,  Pale  Rider 
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□  955  The  Lost  World  of  Quintana  Roo 
EH  956  Prize  Stories  1965 

EH  958  A  Touch  of  Color 
EH  959  Bleak  House 

□  962  Out  of  Hand 

EH I  966  The  Looking  Glass  War 

EH  967  Clancy’s  Glorious  Fourth 
Here’s  Howie 

EH  969  Pere  Goriot 

□  970  The  Moonstone 
EH  971  Greenwillow 

EH  972  The  Blue  Hen’s  Chick 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


We  Seven  by  the  Astronauts  Themselves,  41 
The  Wellsprings  of  Life  by  Isaac  Asimov,  41 
Winston  Churchill:  An  Intimate  Portrait  by  Lady 
Violet  Asquith  Bonham  Carter,  51 
The  World  of  Ice  by  James  L.  Dyson,  41 
Worlds  Without  End  by  Norman  John  Berrill,  41, 47 
Yesterday  Is  Tomorrow  by  Malvina  Hoffman,  51 
You  Only  Live  Twice  by  Ian  Fleming,  45 

◄  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINES 

American  Heritage  (bimonthly) 

The  Atlantic  (monthly) 

Changing  Times  (monthly) 

Dialogue  (quarterly) 

Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly) 

Farm  Journal  (monthly) 

Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

Harper’s  Magazine  (monthly) 

Holiday  (monthly) 

Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly,  Sep.-June) 

News  of  the  Week  in  Review  (weekly) 

Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

Reader’s  Digest  (monthly) 

Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

Sports  Illustrated  (weekly) 


<  tape  recordings 

Balzac:  Five  Stories  by  Honore  de  Balzac,  58 
The  Deputy  by  Rolf  Hochhuth,  58 
The  Hamlet  by  William  Faulkner,  59 
In  the  Vernacular:  The  English  in  India  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  59 

Lord  Jim  by  Joseph  Conrad,  59 

Of  Human  Bondage  by  William  Somerset  Maugham, 
59 

.  .  .  Realism  and  Nationalism  by  Robert  C.  Binkley 
59 

The  Screwtape  Letters  by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  59 
The  Story  of  John  Keats  by  Robert  Gittings,  60 
This  Is  My  Story  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  60 


◄  TAPE  MAGAZINES 

Current  (monthly) 

Foreign  Affairs  (quarterly) 

Galaxy  (bimonthly) 

High  Fidelity  (monthly) 

Horizon  (bimonthly) 

Kenyon  Review  (quarterly) 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  (monthly,  Oct.-May) 
QST  (monthly) 
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33  973  Lydia  Bailey 

33  980  Countryman 

-1  981  The  Story  of  the  Trapp  Family 
Singers 

33  986  Prelude  to  Mars 

33  987  Miss  Lulu  Bett 

My  Mortal  Enemy 

— 1  988  Barch ester  Towers 

33  989  The  Making  of  the  President,  1964 

33  990  Guests  of  the  Sheik 

1=1  991  The  Birth  of  the  Constitution 
The  Great  Separation 

33  994  My  Appointed  Round 


33  995  Out  of  Africa 

1=3  997  The  Coming  Fury 

33  998  Terrible  Swift  Sword 

3=1  999  Never  Call  Retreat 

33  1003  A  Continent  for  Science 

33  1004  Surprise!  Surprise! 

33  1005  The  Golden  Warrior 

33  1006  Ramage 

□  1008  Battle  for  a  Continent 

33  1009  The  Roosevelts 

33  1010  The  Vintage  Mencken 

33  1011  America  At  Last 

1=1  1012  The  Revolt  of  Sarah  Perkins 

33  1014  Henry  and  Beezus 
Henry  and  Ribsy 
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Social  Casework  (monthly)  Talking  Book  Topics  (bimonthly) 

Social  Work  (quarterly)  The  Writer  (monthly) 
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□  1015  The  Saturdays 

=  1016  Then  There  Were  Five 

=  1017  The  Grandmothers 

=  1018  All  the  King’s  Men 

1=1  1019  Part  of  the  Truth 

=  1020  Conversations  with  Walter  Lipp- 
mann 

The  Meaning  of  the  Twentieth 
Century 

=  1021  The  Golden  Eagle 

That  Callahan  Spunk 

=  1030  Yesterday  Is  Tomorrow 

=  1031  David’s  Harp 

=  1041  Finch’s  Fortune 

=1  1042  Mrs.  'Arris  Goes  to  New  York 
Mrs.  ‘Arris  Goes  to  Parliament 


=  1043  Pioneers  &  Caretakers 
=  1046  The  Green  Berets 
=  1049  Teacher:  Anne  Sullivan  Macy 


MAGAZINES 

In  the  space  provided  below,  list  the  title  of  any 
magazine  that  you  would  like  to  receive  that  you  are 
not  already  receiving.  For  a  complete  list  of  maga¬ 
zines,  recorded  on  talking-book  records  at  16% 
rpm  and  available  from  all  Regional  Libraries  for  the 
Blind,  please  turn  to  the  index  on  page  63. 


Name: _ 

Address: 


Special  announcements 

A  new  book,  “Sound  Spelling”  by  Eugene  Ride¬ 
nour,  was  designed  to  improve  proficiency  in 
spelling  troublesome  words  which  have  proved 
difficult  to  many  people.  Especially  prepared 
for  blind  persons,  the  course  consists  of  forty 
lessons,  separated  on  the  discs  by  bands.  It  is 
now  available  from  the  regional  libraries  as 
Talking  Book  No.  1113. 
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Talking  Book  Topics  is  published  bimonthly 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  Send  all 
changes  of  address  and  subscription  cancel¬ 
lations  to  your  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind. 
Second-class  postage  paid  at  New  York,  New 
York,  and  additional  mailing  offices.  Post¬ 
master:  send  Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book 
Topics,”  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10011. 


The  John  Newbery  Medal  for  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  contribution  to  literature  for  Ameri¬ 
can  children  was  awarded  this  year  to  “I,  Juan 
de  Pareja”  by  Elizabeth  Borton  de  Trevino.  The 
story  of  a  Negro  slave  who  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  painter  Velazquez,  it  will  appeal  to 
readers  in  junior  and  senior  high  school,  and 
also  to  adults.  It  is  now  available  as  Talking 
Book  No.  1126. 


For  your  information 

The  illustration  below  is  from  the  cover  of  a 
folder,  “My  Reading  Record,”  designed  by 
Arnold  Lobel  for  the  Children’s  Book  Council’s 
third  annual  Vacation  Reading  Program.  The 
slogan,  “Vacation  Readers  Go  Everywhere,” 
the  folder,  bookmarks,  and  other  promotional 
materials  are  intended  to  encourage  children  to 
read  during  their  summer  vacations. 


TAXATION  READERS  CO  EVERYWHERE 
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Spotlight  on  Communications 


Society  is  based  on  a  complex  network  of  rela¬ 
tionships.  And  the  essence  of  these  relationships 
is  communication  between  one  person  or  group, 
and  another.  The  character  of  the  communica¬ 
tion  determines  whether  relationships  will  be 
productive  or  destructive.  In  turn,  the  character 
of  a  relationship — whether  friendly  or  un¬ 
friendly,  altruistic  or  predatory — is  influenced 
by  the  attitude  of  the  communicator  who  him¬ 
self  has  been  conditioned  by  previous  commu¬ 
nications, 

The  progress  of  society — in  fact,  the  progress 
of  evolution — can  be  measured  in  terms  of 
relationships — and  these  in  turn  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  communications.  We  can  flatter  ourselves 
that  we  are  capable  of  more  remarkable  feats  of 
communication  than  ever  before.  But  the  ad¬ 
vances  are  in  physical  communication.  So  far, 
they  are  little  more  sophisticated — and  some¬ 
times  much  less  so — than  the  homing  instincts  of 
a  bird,  or  the  built-in  sonar  system  of  a  dol¬ 
phin.  These  advances  may  or  may  not  help 
achieve  the  kind  of  relationships  which  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  better  human  society.  What  differentiates 
stages  of  social  evolution,  whether  in  the  jungle, 
the  field,  or  the  city,  is  not  just  the  means  of 
communications  but,  of  course,  the  content  of 
the  communication. 

At  our  present  stage  of  progress,  we  can  re¬ 
lay  over  millions  of  miles  the  news  that  a  space 
capsule  has  an  eye  turned  on  the  star  Canopus; 
but  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  devising  the 
kind  of  communication  which  can  bring  down 
the  wall  that  divides  a  Berlin,  or  a  message  that 
can  bring  peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 

— J.  Paul  Austin 

Excerpted,  from  “Vital  Speeches  of  the  Day,”  Feb¬ 
ruary  15, 1965.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


Through  continued  research  many  improve¬ 
ments  are  possible  in  the  field  of  recordings,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  recording  of  books  for  the  blind. 
Compressed  speech  and  indexed  recordings  are 
two  such  ideas  that,  although  not  perfected  yet, 
hold  much  promise  for  the  future. 

Compressed  Speech 

The  difference  between  an  average  sighted  per¬ 
son’s  reading  rate  (about  300  words  per  min¬ 
ute)  and  that  of  a  blind  person  whose  reading  is 
done  via  recordings  (170  w.p.m.,  the  average 
rate  at  which  recordings  are  made),  obviously 
allows  the  sighted  person  to  read  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  blind  person  in  any  given  amount 
of  time.  To  some  extent  this  disadvantage  can 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  COMMUNICATIONS — continued 

be  overcome  by  speeding  up  the  tape  or  phono¬ 
graph  turntable,  although  this  procedure  also 
raises  the  pitch  of  the  sound,  producing  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  “Donald  Duck”  effect. 

By  running  a  standard  tape  recording 
through  special  equipment  which  cuts  out  frac¬ 
tions  of  sounds  and  spaces  between  sounds,  how¬ 
ever,  a  new  tape  is  produced  which  sounds  like 
a  normal  recording  at  a  normal  pitch,  but  at 
a  faster  rate.  Experiments  with  this  process, 
known  as  compressed  speech,  are  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  to  test  various  rates  of  compression  and 
the  use  of  different  techniques.  Results  so  far  are 
quite  promising  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  process 
will  prove  to  be  very  useful. 

Indexing  in  Recordings 

The  difficulty  of  finding  a  specific  bit  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  a  tape  or  disc  recording  without  listen¬ 
ing  to  all  of  it,  or  hunting  by  trial  and  error  is 
known  to  everyone.  With  the  perfection  of  low- 
speed  recording  at  15/16  or  1-7/8  inches  per 
second  on  tape  or  at  8  RPM  on  discs,  however, 
it  may  be  possible  to  superimpose  key  words  at 
high  speeds  of  15  inches  per  second  or  33-1/3 
at  appropriate  places  in  the  text.  When  listen¬ 
ing  to  such  a  recording  at  the  slow  speed,  the 
text  will  sound  like  occasional  low  growls  in 
the  background.  When  played  at  high  speed  the 
text  will  sound  like  a  fluctuating  high  note,  but 
every  key  word  will  be  heard  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly. 

Key  words  could  be  chapter  numbers,  page 
numbers,  titles  of  articles,  or  subject  headings. 
By  stopping  the  recording  at  the  correct  key 
word,  then  starting  it  again  at  the  slow  speed, 
you  have  the  portion  of  the  text  that  you  desire 
without  stop-start  searching. 

This  process  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Code-A-Phone 

One  of  the  latest  developments  in  telephone 
service  is  the  Code-a-phone,  a  device  which  re- 
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gional  libraries  may  find  particularly  useful.  De¬ 
veloped  to  help  an  office  when  no  one  is  there,  at 
night  or  on  the  weekend,  or  during  the  day,  to 
save  staff  time,  the  Code-a-phone  automati¬ 
cally  answers  incoming  calls  with  a  three-minute 
recorded  announcement  that  tells  the  caller 
about  the  service  and  relays  other  information. 
After  the  announcement,  the  equipment  can  re¬ 
cord  and  store  up  to  two  hours  of  taped  mes¬ 
sages  or  requests  from  callers. 

The  Regional  Librarian  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress,  has  been  using  the  Code-a-phone 
for  six  months.  Each  week  a  new  list  of  books  is 
recorded,  enabling  the  caller  to  learn  of  recent 
releases  and  to  record  his  suggestions  or  re¬ 
quests. 

TALKING  BOOKS  ON  COMMUNICATIONS 

BREAKING  INTO  PRINT,  AN  EDITOR’S  AD¬ 
VICE  ON  WRITING  128 

by  Edward  Weeks,  3R. 

The  wise  and  experienced  editor  of  “The  At¬ 
lantic”  offers  a  distillation  of  the  knowledge 
he  has  gained  over  the  years.  The  style,  put¬ 
ting  into  practice  the  principles  set  forth, 
makes  this  book  a  pleasure  to  read. 

COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  STONE  AGE  TO 
SPACE  AGE  18 

by  Harry  E.  Neal,  4R. 

An  entertaining  survey,  which  begins  with  the 
grunts  and  crude  drawings  of  the  cave  men 
and  proceeds  to  the  use  of  satellites  in  the 
future.  For  grades  6-9. 

COMMUNICATIONS  IN  SPACE;  FROM  WIRE¬ 
LESS  TO  SATELLITE  RELAY  101 

by  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  4R. 

Beginning  with  the  discovery  of  electromag¬ 
netic  waves,  the  author  carries  the  story 
through  to  a  projection  of  the  possible  uses 
of  communication  in  human  space  explora¬ 
tion.  About  half  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
Space  Age.  It  is  sufficiently  nontechnical  for 
the  general  reader  interested  in  engineering. 


THE  CREATIVE  PRESENT;  NOTES  ON  CON- 
TEMPORARY  AMERICAN  FICTION  407 

by  Nona  Balakian  and  Charles  Simmons,  6R. 
Though  written  especially  for  the  volume, 
these  essays  vary  in  quality.  They  deal  with 
post-World  War  II  authors  who  have  not  only 
accomplishment  to  their  credit,  but  poten¬ 
tiality — such  writers  as  Updike,  Nabokov,  Sal¬ 
inger,  Malamud,  and  Mary  McCarthy.  There 
is  much  material  here  for  reflection  and  de¬ 
bate. 

IF  YOU  DON’T  MIND  MY  SAYING  SO  866 

by  Joseph  Wood  Krutch,  10R. 

“An  essayist,”  says  the  author,  “deals  with 
personal  experiences,  opinions,  tastes,  no¬ 
tions,  and  prejudices” — exactly  what  he  has 
done  in  this  volume.  Published  in  various 
magazines  over  the  last  thirty  years,  the  pro¬ 
vocative,  random  pieces  are  grouped  under 
the  heads  of  manners  and  morals,  writers  and 
writing,  the  theater,  and  nature.  Anyone  who 
enjoys  good  writing  can  find  something  here 
to  his  taste. 

THE  IMAGE;  OR,  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM  76 

by  Daniel  J.  Boorstin,  7R. 

A  professor  of  American  history  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  has  taken  a  long,  hard, 
shrewd  look  and  his  is  a  stimulating  indict¬ 
ment.  For  our  extreme  development  of  the 
art  of  self-deception,  hiding  reality  from  our¬ 
selves,  he  blames  the  Graphic  Revolution,  the 
impact  of  the  written  word.  Although  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  stressed  more  than  the  possibility  of 
treatment,  this  still  is  a  very  worthwhile  book. 

IT  GIVES  ME  GREAT  PLEASURE  466 

by  Emily  Kimbrough,  4R. 

A  popular  speaker  describes  her  lecture  tours 
and  the  greater  and  lesser  mishaps  which  be¬ 
set  her  path.  Her  sense  of  humor  and  her 
innate  sympathy  for  people  enabled  her  to 
survive  the  most  difficult  situations,  and  then 
to  turn  them  into  copy  for  amusing  anecdotes. 


IT  SOUNDS  IMPOSSIBLE  482 

by  Sam  J.  Slate  and  Joe  Cook,  5R. 

A  popular  history  of  radio,  from  the  first  broad¬ 
casts  to  its  present  state,  and  a  glimpse  into 
the  future.  The  authors,  both  veterans  in  the 
field,  recall  well-known  performers  and  pro¬ 
grams  and  are  informative,  nostalgic,  and  en¬ 
tertaining  all  at  once. 

LANTERNS  AND  LANCES 

by  James  Thurber,  7R. 

Two  dozen  pieces  which  have  not  previously 
appeared  in  book  form  make  this  a  treat  for 
the  Thurber  fan.  Some  throw  “a  few  lantern 
beams  here  and  there”;  others  “cast  a  few 
lances”  at  disturbing  people  and  ideas. 
Among  the  most  disturbing  are  the  uses  and 
misuse  of  the  English  language;  the  author’s 
comments  on  these  are  sure  to  delight  lovers 
of  words. 

THE  LONELY  VOICE;  A  STUDY  OF  THE  SHORT 
STORY  197 

by  Frank  O’Connor,  pseud.,  5R. 

A  contemporary  master  of  the  short  story  sets 
forth  his  views  on  this  form  of  writing,  its 
origins  and  the  ways  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  novel.  He  illustrates  with  criticism  of  nu¬ 
merous  specific  examples,  and  if  he  is  candid, 
opinionated,  and  sometimes  crotchety,  his 
own  achievement  is  full  justification. 

THE  MOST  OF  A.  J.  LIEBLING  866 

by  Abbott  Joseph  Liebling,  9R. 

Essays  representing  the  best  work  of  an  out¬ 
standing  contemporary  journalist.  Fourteen 
deal  with  his  years  as  a  war  correspondent 
and  twelve  with  the  weaknesses  of  American 
journalism.  A  smaller  group  makes  sharp  ob¬ 
servations  on  a  variety  of  topics. 

WHEN  IT’S  YOUR  TURN  TO  SPEAK  128 

by  Orvin  Larson,  4R. 

All  of  the  elements  of  speaking  in  public  are 
treated  in  this  book  with  authority,  sound 
common  sense,  and  humor.  It  is  a  fresh  and 
appealing  presentation  that  is  excellent  for 
reading,  as  well  as  studying. 
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Although  the  inception  of  library  service  for  the 
blind  in  the  Idaho-Oregon  area  is  difficult  to 
trace,  annual  reports  of  the  regional  library, 
dating  from  1932,  inventoried  a  collection  of 
309  braille  titles  totaling  983  volumes  with  91 
active  borrowers.  Talking  book  service  began  in 
1934  when  a  demonstration  of  the  talking  book 
was  given  in  the  central  library. 

Mrs.  Edna  L.  Williams,  who  became  the  li¬ 
brarian  in  September  1943,  says,  “I  started 
here  on  four  hours’  notice  and  at  the  time  I 
hardly  knew  what  a  talking  book  was.”  She 
certainly  knows  now!  Library  circulation  for  fis¬ 
cal  1965  totaled  over  100,000  braille  volumes 
and  talking  book  containers.  Impressive  as 
this  figure  is,  the  statistics  on  active  borrow¬ 
ers  are  even  more  so.  Of  the  estimated  4200 
blind  people  in  the  Idaho-Oregon  area,  over 
62%  or  2630  are  active  readers,  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  any  regional  library.  Nearly  30%  of 
these  are  defined  as  “heavy  readers,”  borrowing 
five  or  more  books  each  month. 

It  is  the  Portland  library’s  broad  program  of 
public  education  that  has  enabled  them  to 
achieve  this  high  degree  of  service.  Realizing,  as 
many  libraries  have,  that  the  general  public,  in¬ 
cluding  a  great  many  individuals  who  are  eligi¬ 
ble  for  services,  are  not  aware  of  the  library  for 
the  blind  and  its  program,  Books  for  the  Blind 
has  instituted  several  different  campaigns  to  im¬ 
prove  this  situation. 

A  half-hour  television  show  is  presented  bi¬ 
weekly  by  the  Library  Association  of  Portland 
and  local  radio  stations  have  generously  donated 
time  for  spot  announcements  about  the  library 
for  the  blind.  Brochures  that  tell  the  story  of 
the  library  have  been  mailed  to  most  of  the 
ophthalmologists  in  Portland.  Many  libraries 
throughout  the  state  have  received  the  library 
brochure  and  the  booklet  “Books  for  the  Blind” 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND  DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  OF  PORTLAND 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Edna  L.  Williams 

by  Howard  Haycraft.  Meetings  of  the  blind  or¬ 
ganizations  in  Oregon  and  state  conventions 
are  attended  by  library  representatives  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  possible,  and  provide  ideal  person- 
to-person  contacts. 

Although  Idaho  is  close,  contacts  are  more 
difficult.  The  Idaho  librarian  cooperates  by  help¬ 
ing  distribute  information  on  the  services  of¬ 
fered.  The  Idaho  State  School  for  the  Blind 
makes  constant  use  of  both  talking  and  braille 
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These  children,  brought  to  the  library  by  an  itin¬ 
erant  teacher,  are  learning  about  library  services. 

books  by  borrowing  deposit  collections  that  are 
exchanged  at  frequent  intervals. 

Cooperation  with  other  agencies  like  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the  talking  book 
machine  lending  agency,  the  home  teachers,  and 
the  field  representatives,  has  given  the  library  a 
direct  line  to  Oregon  borrowers  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  The  eleven  itinerant  teachers  in 
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the  Visually  Handicapped  Department  of  the 
Portland  Public  Schools  have  helped  provide  ex¬ 
ceptional  educational  opportunities  to  the  young 
blind  people  in  the  public  schools  by  bringing 
individuals  and  groups  of  children  to  the  library. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  several  other  cities  throughout  the 
state  provide  similar  services. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  library  held  an 
evening  meeting  for  the  Portland  parents  and 
teachers  of  young  blind  people  to  discuss  serv¬ 
ices,  plans  and  problems,  and  to  promote  bet¬ 
ter  cooperation.  So  successful  was  the  meeting 
that  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  an  annual  event. 

The  Books  for  the  Blind  Department  has 
moved  three  times  in  the  past,  and  in  about  six 
months  another  move  is  planned.  The  new  quar¬ 
ters,  in  the  Library  Services  Building,  are  de¬ 
signed  specifically  to  meet  the  special  needs  of 
the  material  to  be  housed  there.  A  taping  studio 
with  two  recording  booths  has  been  included  to 
provide  a  permanent  location  for  taping  serv¬ 
ices  and  equipment. 

Tape  Volunteers 

ZETA  PHI  ETA,  Portland  Chapter 

At  one  time  a  small  group  of  Portland  Zeta’s 
launched  the  project  of  tape  recording  books 
for  the  Library  of  Congress.  Under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs.  Robert  Mahaffay,  who  donated 
her  home  for  the  recording,  the  program  has 
turned  into  a  popular  community  project. 

The  Zetas  were  slowed  down  in  their  initial 
efforts  when  their  tape  recorder  was  stolen. 
The  Lions  Club,  however,  replaced  the  tape  re¬ 
corder  and  donated  $500,  putting  them  back  in 
business  and  well  on  their  way  to  success. 
Through  publicity  given  by  two  newspapers,  the 
morning  “Portland  Oregonian”  and  the  “Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,”  enough  funds  were  obtained  to 
buy  duplicating  equipment  and  several  more 
tape  recorders. 

The  United  States  National  Bank,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Banking,  the  Delta  Gamma 
Sorority,  and  numerous  other  organizations  sup¬ 


port  the  project  in  various  ways:  some  donate 
equipment;  others  sponsor  specific  programs; 
radio  and  TV  technicians  donate  time;  and  in¬ 
dividuals  donate  many  reading  hours.  Now  the 
volunteers  include  fifty  very  capable  readers, 
thirty  of  whom  are  especially  active. 

The  responsibility  of  recording  books  for  stu¬ 
dents,  a  new  phase  of  the  program,  was  begun 
by  a  group  organized  by  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church.  They  have  their  own  studio,  and  equip¬ 
ment  has  been  donated  by  the  Kiwanis  Club.  The 
Books  for  the  Blind  Department  of  the  Library 
Association  of  Portland  will  be  a  depository  for 
these  tapes. 

Local  civic  theatre  groups  and  individual 
dramatists  play  an  important  role  in  Portland’s 
reading  for  the  blind  program.  They  have  re¬ 
corded  many  popular  scripts  and  plays,  includ¬ 
ing  “Our  Town”  and  “Toys  in  the  Attic.”  One  of 
the  most  delightful,  as  well  as  profitable  occa¬ 
sions  was  a  morning  silver  coffee  hour  at  which 
the  Portland  Civic  Theater  group  presented  a 
concert  reading  of  the  “The  Chalk  Garden.” 
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Mrs.  Virginia  Mahaffay  and  Mrs.  Truman  Collins 
taping  in  home  studio,  which  has  been  the  base  of 
operations  for  the  past  four  years. 
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From  God’s  Country  &  the  Publisher 


by  Seth  M.  Agnew 


In  the  realm  of  what  is  sometimes  condescend¬ 
ingly  referred  to  as  “escape  fiction” — mysteries, 
love  stories,  Westerns,  science  fiction,  doctor 
stories — the  mystery  has  long  been  the  most 
respectable.  With  only  the  faintest  deprecation 
need  one  confess  to  reading  mysteries  “for  re¬ 
laxation.”  The  Western,  however,  despite  more 
than  fifty  years  of  popularity,  is  not  yet  firmly 
established  on  the  right  side  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  tracks. 

The  “first”  Western,  or  at  least  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  Western,  was  Owen  Wister’s  “The  Virgin¬ 
ian.”  Although  its  setting  was  the  cattle  country 
of  Wyoming  in  the  1890’s,  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  background  which  made  Wister’s  book 
an  instant  success.  Such  writers  as  Mark  Twain 
and  Bret  Harte  had  made  the  reading  public  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rough-and-ready  frontier, 
with  cowmen  and  Indians,  with  sagebrush  and 
cattle.  What  Wister  added  to  this  setting  was 
a  romantic  story-line.  Wister’s  main  character 
was  silent,  self-reliant,  tall  in  the  saddle,  a  man 
of  courage  and  integrity  and  stern  moral 
code.  Perhaps  his  closest  literary  relative  was 
Natty  Bumppo.  With  equal  taciturnity  and 
aplomb  he  worsted  the  villians  (adding  to 
Americana  the  famous  phrase,  “When  you  call 
me  that,  smile!”),  won  his  way  to  be  foreman 
of  the  ranch,  and  laid  successful  siege  to  the 
heart  of  the  fair  Molly,  a  gently  bred  girl  from 
Vermont. 

First  published  in  the  spring  of  1902,  “The 
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Virginian”  went  through  six  printings  in  as  many 
weeks.  A  stage  version  of  the  story  ran  for  ten 
years.  Hollywood  has  made  four  screenings  .... 
over  1,600,000  copies  of  the  book  have  been 
sold. 

After  this  promising  start,  the  Western  flour¬ 
ished  mightily.  Wister  never  again  met  with 
such  success,  but  other  writers,  more  commer¬ 
cial  perhaps,  writing  serials  and  pulps  and  short 
stories  and  novels,  worked  out  the  pattern  of 
more  or  less  authentic  Western  background  with 
romantic  derring-do  added  to  taste. 

The  standard  Western  has  not  drifted  far 
from  “The  Virginian.”  The  story  is  still  one  of 
the  stalwart  son  of  the  frontier  who  overcomes 
various  obstacles  and  villainies  and  gets  the 
girl.  The  locale,  obviously,  is  the  West,  more 
specifically  the  Southwest,  including  Texas,  and 
running  as  far  north  as  Wyoming.  Cattle-raising 
is  the  chief  occupation,  although  sometimes 
mining  or  railroading  is  dealt  with,  and  there  is 
a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  stories.  The  time 
is  1870  to  1900. 

The  changes  which  can  be  rung  on  this  story 
are,  apparently,  limitless.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  Western  that  if  it  wanders  too 
far  off  this  beaten  trail,  it  is  likely  to  get  rounded 
up  and  branded  a  novel.  Walter  Van  Til¬ 
burg  Clark’s  “Ox-Bow  Incident,”  A.  B.  Guth¬ 
rie’s  “The  Way  West,”  and  . . .  Tom  Lea’s  “The 
Wonderful  Country”  are  examples  of  strays 
which  are  novels  of  the  West  without  being 


Westerns.  Sometimes,  too,  publishers  have  pro¬ 
moted  a  Western  as  a  Novel  of  the  American 
Past. 

Unfortunately,  a  standard  setting  and  a  stan¬ 
dard  story  has  rather  encouraged  a  standard 
treatment.  Heroes  are  often  rugged  and  right¬ 
eous  and  resistant  to  physical  damage  as  to  be 
superhuman;  heroines  are  so  pure  and  virtuous 
as  to  be  pallid;  villains  so  black  as  to  be  incred¬ 
ible.  Only  the  horse  seems  to  show  an  oc¬ 
casional  spark  of  life.  The  development  of  the 
plot  depends  upon  improbable  coincidence  and 
the  general  thickheadedness  of  all  concerned. 

But  these  are  the  bad  Westerns,  of  which 
there  are  many.  Working  within  the  same  frame¬ 
work  .  .  .  others  .  .  .  have  turned  out  stories  of 
action  and  color  and  interest.  At  their  best,  the 
Western  writers  are  real  craftsmen  and  story¬ 
tellers.  . . . 

This  article  has  been  excerpted  with  permission  from 
Saturday  Review,  where  it  appeared  March  14, 1953. 
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THE  BANDIT  OF  PALODURO 

789 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  5R. 

THE  BRAND  STEALER 

113 

by  Charles  H.  Snow,  4R. 

THE  BRIGHT  FEATHERS 

890 

by  John  H.  Culp,  7R. 
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by  Dee  Alexander  Brown,  5R. 
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by  Zane  Grey,  7R. 

SHADOW  ON  THE  TRAIL  671 

by  Zane  Grey,  6R. 

SPANISH  GRANT  310 
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by  A.  B.  Guthrie,  10R. 
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Reader’s  profile 

KARL  WEBER: 

FROM  SHAKESPEARE  TO  “CHEYENNE” 

Having  recorded  118  different  talking  book 
titles  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  Karl  Weber  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  familiar  to  most  readers.  With  twice 
that  many  years  as  a  professional  performer 
Mr.  Weber  is  also  well  known  throughout  the 
theater  world. 

Born  in  Columbus  Junction,  Iowa,  on  St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  1916,  Mr.  Weber  had  his  first 
performing  experience  in  high  school  when  he 
competed  in  various  declamatory  contests.  His 
success  in  these  (he  won  several  prizes)  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  he  should  pursue  a  career  in  act¬ 
ing. 

In  1933  he  entered  Cornell  College  in  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa,  as  a  dramatics  student.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  one  of  young  Weber’s  activities  there  was 
reading  to  a  blind  professor.  Later  he  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  State  University  of  Iowa  in  Iowa 
City,  majoring  in  speech  and  drama  and  minor- 
ing  in  English.  While  still  an  undergraduate  (in 
the  summer  of  1936)  he  got  his  first  profes¬ 
sional  acting  job  doing  Shakespearean  stock  at 
the  Globe  Theater  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  during 
the  Great  Lakes  Exposition. 

Since  his  graduation  from  the  University  in 
1937,  Mr.  Weber  has  established  himself  as  an 
extremely  talented  and  capable  performer  ex¬ 
perienced  in  nearly  every  acting  medium.  He 
began  in  radio  with  innumerable  parts  in  the 
many  soap  operas  that  then  originated  from 
Chicago.  Between  appearances  in  such  pro¬ 
grams  as  “Woman  in  White,”  “Curtain  Time,” 
and  “First  Nighter,”  he  also  did  some  work  with 
stock  companies. 

During  the  war  Mr.  Weber  went  to  New 
York  and,  after  a  year  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Radio  Service,  he  landed  major  parts  in  two  soap 
operas,  “Lorenzo  Jones”  (as  Verne  Massey) 
and  “Helen  Trent.”  With  the  advent  of  tele¬ 
vision  he  was  a  logical  choice  for  such  programs 
as  “The  Seeking  Heart”  and  “Search  for  Tomor¬ 


row”  in  both  of  which  he  appeared  for  many 
years  as  the  leading  man.  Other  television  roles 
were  soon  forthcoming  and  over  the  years  the 
versatile  Mr.  Weber  has  appeared  on  a  great 
many  different  shows,  including  most  recently 
“Perry  Mason,”  “Ben  Casey,”  “Dr.  Kildare,” 
“Cheyenne,”  and  “Bronco.”  Also  recently  he 
has  begun  doing  quite  a  few  television  com¬ 
mercials. 

In  1952  Mr.  Weber  appeared  in  a  motion 
picture,  “Walk  East  on  Beacon,”  which  starred 
George  Murphy  and  Virginia  Gilmore.  Al¬ 
though  he  has  made  no  other  Hollywood  films, 
he  has  dubbed  many  foreign  films  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  This  highly  complicated  process,  known  as 
lip  synchronization,  requires  an  actor  to  match 
his  reading  of  the  lines  to  the  movement  of  the 
lips  of  the  performer  on  screen. 

In  legitimate  theater  Mr.  Weber  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  several  Broadway  plays,  including 
“The  Respectful  Prostitute”  (1948),  “Tea  and 
Sympathy”  (1953-55)  with  Leif  Erikson  and 
Deborah  Kerr,  and  most  recently  in  “The  Best 
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Man”  with  Melvyn  Douglas,  Frank  Lovejoy,  and 
Lee  Tracy.  In  addition  to  these  many  profes¬ 
sional  commitments  he  is  also  on  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  the  Screen  Actors  Guild 
and  an  officer  in  its  New  York  chapter. 

In  the  fall  of  1951  Kermit  Murdock  intro¬ 
duced  Karl  Weber  to  the  talking  book  program 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  With 
his  fine  reading  voice  and  his  great  poise  at 
the  microphone,  he  soon  became  one  of  the 
“regulars.”  His  attitude  toward  this  type  of  pres¬ 
entation  perhaps  explains  why  he  is  such  an 
excellent  reader. 

“My  theory  about  talking  book  reading  is 
that  I  don’t  want  to  interpose  my  personality  be¬ 
tween  the  reader  and  the  writer.  I’m  the  middle 
man;  and  the  better  the  book,  the  less  I  inter¬ 
pret.  Occasionally  if  something  is  obscure, 
for  example  dialogue  in  a  murder  mystery,  we 
have  to  characterize  more  in  order  to  keep  the 
characters  straight.  But  basically  I  try  to  let  the 
author  be  heard,  not  me.” 

The  kinds  of  books  he  most  enjoys  record¬ 
ing  are  those  on  the  natural  sciences,  botany, 
zoology,  conservation,  and  the  like,  and  Ameri¬ 
cana.  For  a  change  of  pace,  though,  he  does 
like  to  do  an  occasional  novel  or  mystery  story. 
One  book  he  remembers  as  being  particularly 
fascinating  to  record  was  the  “Report  of  the 
President’s  Commission  on  the  Assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy.” 

Commenting  on  the  readability  of  different 
books  he  says,  “Every  author  has  his  own  vocal 
quality.  If  you  can  somehow  get  a  concept  of 
the  voice  of  an  author  in  literary  terms,  then  that 
is  what  you  convey — not  your  own  concepts. 
Authors  who  are  aware  of  the  sound  of  their 
work  when  they  write  are  consequently  much 
more  readable  aloud.” 

Karl  Weber  has  black  hair  and  brown  eyes, 
stands  an  inch  over  six  feet,  and  weighs  190 
pounds.  He  is  dedicated,  serious,  and  intelligent, 
but,  above  all,  very  warm,  friendly,  and  per¬ 
sonable.  He  and  his  wife,  Marjorie,  live  in  Wood- 
cliff  Lake,  New  Jersey  with  their  fifteen-year-old 
son,  Mark.  Their  home,  which  they  designed 


themselves,  is  set  in  AV2  acres  of  grounds  which 
Mr.  Weber  personally  landscaped  and  where  he 
spends  his  leisure  time  gardening.  The  Webers 
have  two  older  children,  a  daughter,  Lynn, 
who  is  married  to  actor  Paul  Peterson,  and  a  son, 
Christopher,  also  married,  who  is  majoring  in 
Russian  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris. 

For  the  future  Mr.  Weber  is  planning  a 
much-needed  vacation,  to  include  a  visit  to  Paris, 
and  then  back  again  for  more  acting  and,  of 
course,  talking  book  recording. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  talk¬ 
ing  books  recorded  by  Karl  Weber  or  for  any  of  the 
many  others  he  has  done: 


ACROSS  THE  WIDE  MISSOURI  778 

by  Bernard  DeVoto,  11R. 

THE  CAINE  MUTINY  565 

by  Herman  Wouk,  15R. 

THE  CARDINAL  569 

by  Henry  Morton  Robinson,  17R. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  PHANTOM  FORTUNE 

by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  4R.  647 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH 

WALTER  LIPPMANN  1020 

by  Walter  Lippmann,  4R. 

FOUR  AGAINST  EVEREST  631 

by  Woodrow  Wilson  Sayre,  5R. 

HEROES  WITHOUT  GLORY  897 

by  Jack  Warner  Schaefer,  7R. 

HIGH  CITADEL  924 

by  Desmond  Bagley,  7R. 

HOTEL  878 

by  Arthur  Hailey,  10R. 

NEVER  CALL  RETREAT  999 

by  Bruce  Catton,  12R. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION 
ON  THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  717 


by  U.  S.  President’s  Commission  on  the  As¬ 
sassination  of  President  Kennedy,  14R. 
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Author  of  the  month 


ISLANDER 

AUTHOR 


Photo  by  Betty  Furness. 


What  would  happen  if  an  amateur  Nantucket 
drama  group  hired  a  Broadway  director  to 
help  them  put  on  plays  for  their  own  winter  en¬ 
tertainment?  Or,  if  a  Russian  submarine  ran 
aground  off  Cape  Cod  and  sent  out  a  landing 
party  to  the  nearest  island  for  help?  In  his  best¬ 
selling  novels,  “A  Winter’s  Tale”  and  “The  Off- 
Islanders,”  Nathaniel  Benchley  tells  what  might 
happen  and  the  result  is  two  hilarious  stories.  A 
versatile  and  prolific  writer,  Mr.  Benchley  is  also 
the  author  of  several  other  books,  including 
“Robert  Benchley,”  a  biography  of  his  father, 
“Catch  a  Falling  Spy,”  “The  Visitors,”  and  nu¬ 
merous  short  stories  and  essays  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Yorker,  Life,  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  Holiday  and  many  other  top  maga¬ 
zines. 

Mr.  Benchley  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  and  began  his  writing  career  as  a  reporter 
for  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune.  In  addition 
to  his  published  works  he  has  also  written  a 
Broadway  play  and  the  screenplay  for  the 
movie  “The  Great  American  Pastime.” 

Bom  in  1915  in  Newton,  Massachusetts,  Mr. 
Benchley  is  now  a  summer  resident  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island,  the  scene  of  many  of  his  books, 
while  during  the  winter  months  he  lives  in  New 
York  City.  His  schedule,  whether  in  the  trunk 
room  behind  his  garage  on  Nantucket  or  in  his 
midtown  New  York  office,  consists  of  starting 
early  and  writing  a  minimum  of  a  thousand 
words.  Of  his  writing  he  says,  “Once  I  get  the 
general  idea  for  my  novel,  I  start  right  in  with 
the  characters  and  from  then  on  they  take  over 
and  do  it  themselves.” 

Being  the  son  of  the  celebrated  humorist  and 
author  Robert  Benchley  is  a  mixed  blessing  he 
has  found.  “When  you  first  start  in,”  he  says, 
“it  is  an  advantage,  because  people  will  read  your 
offerings  just  because  of  the  name.  After  that  it 
is  a  handicap,  because  you  are  expected  to  be  as 
good  as  your  progenitor.”  To  avoid  the  problem 
of  being  compared  to  his  father  and  to  build  his 
own  reputation  independent  of  his  father’s, 
Benchley  “fils”  simply  avoids  the  kind  of  writing 
that  Benchley  “pere”  did.  In  fact  he  feels  that 
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his  writing  has  been  more  influenced  by  James 
Thurber  and  E.  B.  White  than  by  his  father. 

Although  many  reviewers  have  placed  him  in 
various  literary  pigeonholes,  he  demurs  by  say¬ 
ing — as  did  his  father — that  he  doesn’t  know 
enough  words  to  have  a  style. 

The  following  books  by  Nathaniel  Benchley  are  avail¬ 
able  on  talking  books  from  the  regional  libraries: 

CATCH  A  FALLING  SPY  317 

read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  5R.  AFB 
In  a  lively  farce,  the  author  imagines  an  ordi¬ 
nary,  commuting  suburbanite  suborned  by 
Russian  agents.  The  luckless  fellow  had  no 
idea  what  complications  would  surround  his 
concealing  the  microfilm  in  a  roast  chicken 
in  the  refrigerator. 

A  FIRM  WORD  OR  TWO  1058 

read  by  Ralph  Bell,  3R.  AFB 

[See  page  87  for  the  full  annotation  of  this 

new  release.] 

THE  OFF-ISLANDERS 

read  by  Milton  Metz,  8R.  APH 
The  setting  is  an  island  off  Cape  Cod,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  rugged  individualists  who  have  a  very 
low  opinion  of  anyone  not  native  to  their  com¬ 
munity.  When  a  Russian  submarine  runs 
aground  on  the  beach  and  the  islanders  be¬ 
lieve  themselves  faced  by  an  invasion,  the  re¬ 
sults  are  hilarious. 

THE  VISITORS  917 

read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  5R.  AFB 
When  the  Powells  and  their  fifteen-year-old 
son  looked  for  a  house  to  rent  in  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  coast  town,  the  only  one  they  could  find 
was  haunted. 

A  WINTER'S  TALE  500 

read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  5R.  AFB 
In  spite  of  every  possible  disaster,  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  an  amateur  dramatics  group  on  an 
island  off  the  New  England  coast  is  a  great 
success  and  the  island  is  a  better  and  happier 
place  thereafter. 


Book  reviews 

Day  of  Trinity  1065 

by  Lansing  Lamont.  Read  by  Karl  Weber,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Aaron  L.  Fessler. 

Although  the  radioactive  fallout  wreaked  by  the 
explosion  of  the  first  atom  bomb  at  Trinity,  near 
Alamagordo,  New  Mexico,  on  that  stupendous 
morning  of  July  16,  1945,  has  long  since  dissi¬ 
pated,  the  literary  fallout  still  persists.  Hardly  a 
year  passes  without  the  appearance  in  print 
of  one  or  another  of  the  participants  in  that 
event,  and  not  all  of  them  have  as  yet  been 
heard  from.  But  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It  was 
indeed  a  stupendous  morning;  it  is  a  horrend¬ 
ous  threat  to  the  world.  And  it  is  shocking  to 
realize  that  a  generation  has  already  reached 
maturity  completely  under  the  spell  of  the 
bomb. 

For  them  and  for  us  older  ones  who  can  re¬ 
call  another  world,  Mr.  Lamont,  a  “Time”  re¬ 
porter,  has  provided  a  vivid,  if  not  lurid,  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  frenzy,  the  boredom,  and  the  physical 
stress  which  was  experienced  by  those  who  par¬ 
ticipated  directly  in  its  creation — the  labora¬ 
tory  scientists,  the  military,  the  politicians, 
everyone.  Fortunately,  much  of  what  he  reveals 
he  obtained  directly  from  the  lips  and  letters  of 
these  people,  most  of  whom  are  still  alive,  and 
his  work  therefore  has  a  vibrancy  which  only  life 
can  impart.  A  good  deal  of  his  information  is 
being  made  public  for  the  first  time,  but  nothing 
as  earth-shattering  as  the  thing  itself. 

As  Dos  Passos  in  “U.S.A.,”  he  tells  his  story 
in  newsreel  fashion,  with  frequent,  brief 
glimpses  at  simultaneously  unfolding  events  at 
different  places,  including  the  espionage  activi¬ 
ties  of  Klaus  Fuchs  and  David  Greenglass.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  he  relies  too  heavily  on  the  tried 
and  true  cliche  whenever  he  can,  but  this  does 
not  dim  the  interest  and  inexorable  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  event.  This  is  good,  essential,  and 
sobering  reading  for  everyone. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal 
Copyright  (c)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1965. 
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The  Situation  in  Flushing  1064 

by  Edmund  G.  Love.  Read  by  the  author 
and  Robert  Donley,  6R.  Reviewed  by  Peter 
Lyon. 

This  book  is  enchantment,  pure  and  solid.  It 
tells  what  it  was  like  to  be  a  small  boy  growing 
up  in  a  country  town  in  Michigan,  45  or  50 
years  ago,  and  if  the  author  can  be  believed 
the  situation  in  Flushing  was  as  close  to  heaven 
on  earth  as  any  of  us  is  ever  likely  to  achieve. 

It  is,  alas,  a  paradise  lost  and  gone  forever. 
On  his  first  page  Edmund  G.  Love  notes  that  he 
was  born  into  a  world  that  ceased  to  exist  almost 
as  soon  as  he  came  into  it.  “In  the  first  12  years 
of  my  life,”  he  writes,  “rural  America  was 
swept  away  as  completely  as  though  it  was  a 
picture  on  a  blackboard  that  had  been  suddenly 
erased.”  But  Mr.  Love  was  there  to  watch  and 
listen  and  later  to  remember  and,  praise  be,  to 
retrace  a  wonderfully  pleasant  time  and 
place .... 

This  is  an  exceptionally  good  book  on  at  least 
three  levels.  One  level  is  the  joyful  account  of 
being  a  small  boy  in  a  lovely  town.  A  second  level 
is  the  sharp  and  funny  calendar  of  the  towns¬ 
folk.  I  see  no  point  in  claiming  for  Mr.  Love,  as 
a  humorist,  that  he  is  another  James  Thurber,  or 
Mark  Twain,  or  Ring  Lardner.  He  is  not.  He  is 
his  own  man.  He  tucks  all  his  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs  into  bed  before  he  sits  down  to  write;  he 
observes  shrewdly  and  writes  without  preten¬ 
sion;  and  the  kind  of  laughter  he  brings  comes 
from  deep  down  and  makes  you  feel  good  all 
day  and  into  the  next. 

On  the  third  level,  Mr.  Love  has  written 
social  history.  His  subject  is  one  aspect  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  moment  in  our  nation’s  life:  the  dec¬ 
ade  when  he  moved  from  rural  to  urban,  from 
simple  to  complicated,  from  a  relatively  self-suffi¬ 
cient  society  to  an  industrialized  one.  Historians 
in  the  future,  seeking  evidence  of  that  change, 
could  come  upon  few  better  source  books.  None 
will  make  funnier  reading. 

(C)  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Reprinted 
by  permission. 


The  Tin  Can  Tree  1052 

by  Anne  Tyler.  Read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  5R. 
Reviewed  by  Gwendolyn  Brooks. 

This  is  another  announcement  that  despite  any¬ 
body’s  death,  despite  anybody’s  suffering,  life 
goes  firmly  on.  We  are  reminded,  as  by  Auden, 
in  his  “Musee  des  Beaux  Arts,”  that  suffering 
“takes  place  while  someone  else  is  eating,  or 
opening  a  window,  or  just  walking  dully  along.” 
And  here,  to  be  sure,  cinnamon  buns  and  salad 
are  prepared,  pictures  are  posed  for,'  busses  are 
boarded,  magazines  are  read,  feet  hurt,  to¬ 
bacco  is  tied  (in  this  backwater  Southern  town) , 
and  love  puckers,  flattens — although  a  plump 
little  girl  of  six  who  always  hated  the  cold  has 
been  given  to  it  forever. 

Our  prospects  are  exhibited  chiefly  via  the 
sensitivities  of  Joan  Pike,  whose  little  cousin, 
Janie  Rose  Pike,  has  just  been  prayed  into  her 
grave.  Janie  Rose,  remarkably  reconstructed 
through  other  people’s  memories  of  her,  was  very 
much  loved  by  her  ten-year  old  brother,  Simon, 
but  he  himself  is  aware  of  a  continuing  need  or 
two,  notably  his  locked  mother’s  love,  and  the 
resumption  of  flame  and  music  in  a  household 
rendered  bleak  by  his  mother’s  surrender,  and 
by  his  father’s  drought.  Simon  broods — smokes 
cigars — runs  away.  This  last  response  to  paren¬ 
tal  neglect  erupts  Mrs.  Pike  from  her  mourning- 
bed.  Out  she  goes.  Into  the  sun.  And  the  family 
spirit  revives. 

“The  Tin  Can  Tree”  delights  with  vivid  por¬ 
traits,  and  with  canny  insight.  The  author,  only 
24,  has  a  frugal,  responsible  hand.  Her  frugal¬ 
ity  is  selective — and  kind  to  us,  because  the 
spaces  are  for  us  to  fill.  We  are  aides  in  the 
mixed  work  of  creation. 

From  Book  Week,  (c)  1965,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

Beyond  Culture  1084 

by  Lionel  Trilling.  Read  by  Alan  Haines,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Robie  Macauley. 

“We  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  captivated  by  the 
tone  of  [his]  critical  discourse,  of  a  mind  in- 
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formed  and  enlightened,  delighting  in  itself  and 
in  all  comely  and  civilized  things;  it  is  the  tone 
of  the  center,  far  removed  from  parochialism.” 
This  is  Lionel  Trilling’s  comment  on  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  Henry  James,  but  it  applies  equally  and 
appropriately  to  his  own.  Despite  the  word  “be¬ 
yond”  in  the  title — which  takes  a  special  defini¬ 
tion — these  essays  in  Mr.  Trilling’s  new  book 
all  aim  directly  or  indirectly  at  the  central  sup¬ 
positions  of  our  omnifarious  20th-century  cul¬ 
ture  .... 

In  “Beyond  Culture”  Mr.  Trilling  seems 
to  try  to  set  aside  all  that  is  idiosyncratic  and  ex- 
cursional.  In  doing  so  he  may  have  somewhat 
denied  his  own  fine  talent  for  establishing  a  con¬ 
ductivity  between  authors  and  their  readers,  but 
he  has  done  this  in  the  service  of  his  graver  pur¬ 
pose. 

That  purpose  is  so  strong  and  the  aim  is  so 
consistent  that  the  occasional  essays — several  of 
them  were  written  as  lectures  or  book  prefaces 
— contribute  without  interruption  to  the  general 
strategy.  The  essay  on  Isaac  Babel,  for  instance, 
begins  as  the  appreciative  study  of  a  first-rate 
writer  and  moves  imperceptibly  on  to  universal 
matters  with  a  consideration  of  the  intellect  in 
confrontation  with  the  fact  of  violence.  (Trilling 
argues  that  both  revolutionary  and  personal  vio¬ 
lence  exert  an  enormous  attractive  pull  on  intel¬ 
lectual  man  because  they  appear  as  a  sudden 
and  dramatic  way  of  grasping  reality.)  The 
chapter  titled  “Hawthorne  in  Our  Time”  pro¬ 
ceeds  through  the  media  of  Hawthorne,  then 
James,  then  Kafka,  to  an  examination  of  our 
modern  cultural  selves  reacting  to  work  that  of¬ 
fers  “no  great  tyrant-dream  in  which  we  can 
take  refuge.” 

The  Freud  essay  is  an  exploration  of  the  whole 
matter  of  selfhood  and  identification:  Freud 
“conceived  of  the  self  submitting  to  culture  and 
being  yet  in  opposition  to  it;  he  conceived  of  the 
self  as  being  not .  .  .  wholly  created  by  culture, 
as  maintaining  a  standing  quarrel  with  its 
great  benefactor” .... 

The  two  anchoring  essays  of  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  first  and  last:  “On  the  Teaching  of 


Modern  Literature,”  and  “The  Two  Environ¬ 
ments:  Reflections  on  the  Study  of  English.” 
Again,  they  are  far  broader  than  the  titles  imply. 
The  first  piece  is,  in  essence,  Trilling’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  ideal  literary  course  in  the  university 
(the  kind  of  course  he  has  actually  taught  at 
Columbia).  It  turns  out  to  be  an  excellent 
chart  of  Trilling’s  whole  style  of  thought  and 
method  of  critical  procedure. 

He  says,  “So  I  resolved  to  give  the  course 
with  no  considerations  in  mind  except  my  own 
interests.  And  since  my  interests  lead  me  to  see 
literary  situations  as  cultural  situations,  and  cul¬ 
tural  situations  as  great  elaborate  fights  about 
moral  issues,  and  moral  issues  as  having  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  gratuitously  chosen  images  of 
personal  being,  and  images  of  personal  being  as 
having  something  to  do  with  literary  style,  I  felt 
free  to  begin  with  what  for  me  was  a  first  con¬ 
cern,  the  animus  of  the  author,  the  objects  of  his 
will,  the  things  he  wants  or  wants  to  have  hap¬ 
pen.”  How  tills  line  of  pursuit  leads  through 
Frazer,  Nietzsche,  Conrad,  Freud,  Dostoevski, 
Mann,  Tolstoy  and  Diderot  and  how  certain 
books  by  each  contribute  to  the  context  serve  to 
define  what  Mr.  Trilling  means  by  “beyond  cul¬ 
ture”  .... 

©  1965  by  The  New  York  Times  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 


JUST  A  REMINDER 

When  corresponding  on  any  matter  relating  to 
the  talking  book  program  or  to  “Talking  Book 
Topics”  it  is  important  to  write  to  the  correct 
place.  All  suggestions,  criticism,  and  comments 
should  be  sent  to:  Division  for  the  Blind,  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.,  20540. 
All  subscription  requests,  changes  of  address, 
cancellations,  catalog  requests,  and  book  re¬ 
quests  should  be  sent  to  the  regional  library  serv¬ 
ing  your  area. 

Also,  when  requesting  books  from  your  re¬ 
gional  library,  please  be  sure  that  your  name 
and  address  is  on  each  order  form  that  you  send. 
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Students’  section 

TIPS  ON  TAPE  RECORDERS 

The  following  information  on  tape  recorders  and 
their  maintenance  should  prove  to  be  of  value  to 
all  tape  borrowers  and  to  anyone  interested  in 
becoming  one. 

Buying  a  Tape  Recorder 

For  those  planning  to  buy  a  tape  recorder,  the 
following  guidelines  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
machine  should: 

1.  take  up  to  seven-inch  reels. 

2.  be  a  two-track  model.  (A  four-track  re¬ 
corder  is  only  necessary  if  stereo  tapes  are  to 
be  played.  Two-track  tapes  can  be  played  on 
this  type  of  machine  by  setting  the  controls 
at  tracks  1  and  4. ) 

3.  play  at  two  speeds,  3  3A  and  IV2  inches  per 
second.  (With  few  exceptions,  Library  tapes 
are  recorded  at  33A  i.p.s.) 

4.  have  centralized,  easy-to-use  controls. 

5.  have  fast-forward  and  fast-rewind  speeds. 

6.  have  heads  and  rollers  that  are  easily  acces¬ 
sible  for  cleaning. 

7.  be  a  simple,  efficient  unit.  (In  the  end  this 
will  cause  fewer  maintenance  problems  than 
more  complicated  equipment. ) 

A  good  machine  varies  in  price,  depending  on 
make,  model,  and  extras,  and  whether  it  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  regular  retail  dealer  or  a  discount 
outlet.  In  choosing  a  machine,  use  discretion, 
take  plenty  of  time,  and  ask  questions. 

Tape  Machine  Maintenance 

Most  tape  machines  require  very  little  mainte¬ 
nance.  All  that  is  usually  required  is  preventing 
dust  from  accumulating  on  the  machine  (by 
keeping  it  covered  when  it  is  not  in  use)  and  oc¬ 
casionally  cleaning  the  heads  and  rollers. 

Heavy  use  of  the  machine  will  cause  oxides 
(from  the  tape)  to  collect  with  a  consequent 
loss  of  fidelity  in  the  playback.  The  location  of 
and  the  access  to  the  heads  and  rollers  may 
be  found  in  the  instruction  manual  for  the  ma¬ 


chine.  If  not,  ask  the  dealer  for  instructions. 
Once  a  week,  if  the  machine  is  used  a  great  deal 
(less  often  for  lighter  use),  take  a  Q-tip  dipped 
in  plain  alcohol,  rub  it  several  times  over  the 
heads  and  rollers,  and  let  dry.  Do  not  clean 
when  a  tape  is  in  the  machine  and,  if  the  pres¬ 
sure  pads  are  near,  put  a  card  over  them  so 
that  no  alcohol  gets  on  them. 

Using  Tapes 

When  using  the  fast  forward  and  rewind  speeds 
on  some  machines,  there  is  a  danger  that  the 
reel  will  jump  the  groove  and  get  the  tape  tan¬ 
gled.  This  may  be  prevented  by  placing  the  hand 
on  the  feed  reel  and  providing  a  slight  drag  on 
these  “run-away”  speeds. 

When  borrowing  tapes  from  your  library, 
leave  the  tape  reels  in  their  cardboard  contain¬ 
ers  when  they  are  not  in  use.  If  the  tape  should 
break,  do  not  scotch  tape  it!  Place  a  note  in  the 
container  with  the  tape  notifying  the  librarian 
that  it  is  broken. 

By  following  these  few  simple  precautions, 
tapes  should  be  as  easy  to  use  as  talking  book 
discs.  The  wealth  of  new  and  different  titles 
available  on  tape  will  provide  many  hours  of 
informative,  challenging,  and  pleasurable  read¬ 
ing. 


SOURCES  OF  LARGE  TYPE  MATERIALS 

An  up-dated  list  of  sources  of  large  type  reading 
materials  is  now  available.  Write  to  Division  for 
the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20540  and  ask  for  Reference  Circular 
66-2. 
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For  teens  and  adults 


Detectives,  Spies,  and  Other  Mysterious  Characters 


BLACK  AMBER  584 

by  Phyllis  A.  Whitney,  6R. 

Two  white  Angora  cats  lead  the  heroine  peril¬ 
ously  close  to  the  truth. 

BRIDE  OF  PENDORRIC  266 

by  Victoria  Holt,  7R. 

Was  the  ghost  of  her  husband’s  first  wife 
seeking  to  destroy  her? 

DAUGHTER  OF  TIME 

by  Josephine  Tey,  6R. 

Bedridden  Inspector  Grant  reconstructs  a  his¬ 
torical  crime. 

THE  DEVIOUS  ONES  732 

by  Frances  and  Richard  Lockridge,  5R. 

No  alibi  for  her  uncle’s  murder. 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  FALCON  954 

by  Daphne  Du  Maurier,  8R. 

A  young  man  learns  about  his  childhood  and 
a  dubious  ancestor. 

GAMBIT  171 

by  Rex  Stout,  5R. 

Nero  Wolfe  puzzles  over  a  poisoned  chess 
master. 

THE  HOSPITALITY  OF  THE  HOUSE  586 

by  Doris  M.  Disney,  4R. 

A  grim  weekend  with  a  pen  pal. 

ICE  STATION  ZEBRA  356 

by  Alistair  MacLean,  7R. 

A  nuclear  submarine  alerted  to  sabotage  and 
murder. 

A  MAN  FROM  THE  MIST  900 

by  Mary  Elgin,  6R. 

Was  he  a  friend  or  an  enemy? 


THE  MIRROR  CRACK’D  383 

by  Agatha  Christie,  5R. 

The  expression  on  the  victim’s  face  helps 
Miss  Marple  solve  the  murder. 

THE  MOON-SPINNERS  119 

by  Mary  Stewart,  7R. 

Vacationing  Nicola’s  chance  brush  with  dan¬ 
ger  in  southern  Crete. 

NO  HIDING  PLACE 

by  Edwin  M.  Lanham,  7R. 

Strange  events  in  Central  Park. 


THE  SCENT  OF  THE  ROSES  190 

by  Aleen  Leslie,  6R. 

Little  Jane’s  memory  lost  because  of  a  mur¬ 
der. 

SEVEN  DAYS  IN  MAY  62 

by  Fletcher  Knebel  and  Charles  W.  Bailey,  8R. 
One  week  to  quell  a  conspiracy  without  alarm¬ 
ing  the  American  people. 

SEVEN  TEARS  FOR  APOLLO  152 

by  Phyllis  A.  Whitney,  7R. 

Dorca’s  frenzied  flight  to  Rhodes. 

THE  SPY  WHO  CAME  IN  FROM  THE 
COLD  468 

by  John  Le  Carre,  5R. 

A  British  secret  agent  on  a  critical  mission  in 
East  Berlin. 

THIS  ROUGH  MAGIC  650 

by  Mary  Stewart,  7R. 


A  friendly  dolphin,  an  aging  actor,  and  in¬ 
trigue  on  the  island  of  Corfu. 

WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  LIVED  IN  THE  CASTLE 

by  Shirley  Jackson,  6R. 

A  haunting  tale  of  madness,  murder,  love,  and 
hate. 


Call  your  Public  Library  for  More  Information  about  Books  in  this  Issue  8 1 


In  brief 

COMPREHENSIVE  DEVICE  CATALOG 
PLANNED  BY  IOWA  COMMISSION 

The  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  is  in  the 
process  of  compiling  a  comprehensive  catalog 
of  all  aids  and  devices  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 
The  Commission  is  especially  interested  in  col¬ 
lecting  all  the  individual  adaptations  and  new 
uses  of  known  devices  and  new  devices  or  meth¬ 
ods  that  solve  special  or  unusual  problems.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  Commission  to  make  this  in¬ 
formation  known  nationwide  and  to  act  as  a 
clearing  house  for  this  type  of  information.  In¬ 
dividuals  with  needs  for  which  there  is  no  known 
aid  will  then  be  able  to  find  out  if  someone  else 
has  solved  their  problem  or  one  similar.  You 
may  send  your  “pet”  ideas  to  the  Iowa  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Fourth  and  Keosauqua  Way, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

The  following  new  tape  recordings  are  now 
available  on  free  loan  from  the  Braille  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library,  Inc.,  2823  West  Grace  Street, 
Richmond,  Virginia  23221: 

ARMOUR  OF  GOD  (series)  by  Mrs.  B.  F.  Tan¬ 
ner 

BUT  GOD  CAN  by  Robert  X.  Ozment 

CHRIST  SPEAKS  TO  THE  CHURCH  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Epp 

FOR  ALL  ETERNITY  by  N.  A.  Woychuk 

LITTLE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  by  Kenneth 
Taylor 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  by  Oswald 

Chambers 

PAUL’S  PRISON  PRAYERS  by  W.  Graham 
Scroggie 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS  by 

Rev.  Charles  Davis 

SUFFERINGS  AND  TRIALS  OF  THE  RIGHT¬ 
EOUS  (series)  by  Mrs.  Roberta  Renner 


by  Dr.  Henry  Brandt 

CONSCIENCE 

EMOTIONS 

LIVING  WITH  YOUR  CHILDREN— 
DISCIPLINE 
PARENTHOOD 
SUFFICIENCY  OF  GOD 

by  Dr.  Manford  Gutzke 

MAN  IN  CONTROL  AND  NOT  ALONE 
WHY  STUDY  THE  BIBLE 

by  Shirley  Rice 

GUIDES  FOR  DATING  YEARS 
SURVEY  OF  OUR  NEEDS  AND  GOD’S 
PROVISION 

UNDERSTANDING  A  TEENAGER 

by  Rev.  Richard  Woodward 

BIRD’S  EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
LIFE 

CHOOSE  YOU  THIS  DAY 
GOD’S  PLAN  FOR  A  MARRIAGE 
GOD’S  PLAN  FOR  A  WOMAN 
THE  GREAT  QUESTIONS  OF  GOD 
HOW  TO  RESPOND  TO  THE 
TEACHINGS  OF  CHRIST 
PROCESS  OF  REGENERATION 
THE  PRODIGAL  MOTHER 
REGENERATION 

SUMMARY  OF  PURPOSE  and  PROCESS 
OF  REGENERATION 
WHAT  ARE  YOUR  VALUES 
WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  YOUR  LIFE 
WHO  ARE  YOU 

THE  WRITTEN  WORD  AND  THE 
LIVING  WORD 


ULTRA  SONIC  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND 

There  have  been  attempts  from  time  to  time 
in  many  countries  to  evolve  some  satisfactory 
form  of  guidance  device  to  aid  blind  persons. 
The  first  ever  to  reach  the  production  stage,  fol¬ 
lowing  exhaustive  and  comprehensive  tests,  is 
the  Ultra-Sonic  Aid  for  the  Blind,  based  on  a 
design  by  Dr.  Leslie  Kay. 

The  Aid  consists  of  a  transistorised  transmit- 
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ter-receiver,  in  the  form  of  a  hand-held  ‘flash¬ 
light.’  It  emits  an  ultrasonic  beam  of  energy, 
whose  frequency  varies  with  time.  Any  energy 
received  back  by  the  instrument  differs  in  fre¬ 
quency  from  that  leaving  it,  at  that  instant,  by 
an  amount  proportional  to  the  time  taken  for 
the  energy  to  travel  out  and  be  reflected  back. 
This  has  the  effect  of  producing  differing  sig¬ 
nals  in  an  earpiece,  and  the  blind  person  is  thus 
able  to  detect  obstacles  and  avoid  them. 

The  distance  of  the  obstacles  from  the  user 
can  be  determined  by  a  difference  in  pitch — the 
higher  the  pitch,  the  further  away  the  obstruc¬ 
tion.  The  signals  can  be  related  to  the  type  of 
surface  reflecting  back  the  varying  types  of 
notes,  with  hard  surfaces  giving  a  harder  type  of 
signal. 

Although  the  Aid  is  not  yet  available  for 
purchase,  more  information  about  it  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  to:  Ultra  Electronics  Limited, 
Western  Avenue,  London,  W.3,  England. 


ULVERSCROFT  LARGE  PRINT  BOOKS 

F.  A.  Thorpe  Publishing  Company  is  now  offer¬ 
ing  Ulverscroft  Large  Print  Books  for  the  Par¬ 
tially  Sighted  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
at  $3  per  volume.  The  books  listed  below  can  be 
ordered  from  W.  Thilby,  Esq.,  1749  Grand  Con¬ 
course,  Bronx,  New  York  10453. 

THE  BIG  LOOP  by  Claire  Huchet  Bishop 

CAVERNS  OF  THE  MOON  by  Patrick  Moore 
THE  FEAST  IS  FINISHED  by  Denise  Robins 
FORBIDDEN  TERRITORY  by  Dennis  Wheatley 
(2v.) 

I  SHOULD  HAVE  KNOWN  by  Denise  Robins 

SHOES  OF  THE  FISHERMAN  by  Morris  West 
(2v.) 

TO  CATCH  AN  ANGEL  by  Robert  Russell 

UNWANTED  WIFE  by  Hebe  Elsna 


PRIZE  TO  WISCONSIN  WRITER 

Miss  Beverly  Butler,  a  33-year-old  blind 
teacher  at  Mount  Mary  College  in  Milwaukee, 


has  recently  been  awarded  her  third  literary 
prize,  the  $1,000  Johnson  Foundation  Prize  of 
the  Council  of  Wisconsin  Writers.  Her  book, 
“Feather  in  the  Wind,”  a  story  for  teenage  read¬ 
ers  set  in  Portage  during  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
was  adjudged  the  most  meritorious  literary  work 
by  a  Wisconsin  writer  in  1965. 

Primarily  an  authoress  for  young  people.  Miss 
Butler  has  written  mostly  historical  fiction 
with  the  exception  of  “Light  a  Single  Candle,”  a 
contemporary  novel  with  a  blind  teenage  hero¬ 
ine.  Two  of  her  historical  novels  on  talking 
books  are  “Song  of  the  Voyageur”  and  “Silver 
Key”  (both  in  one  container,  TB42) . 


NEWSWEEK  TALKING  MAGAZINE 

“Newsweek,”  one  of  the  nations’s  leading  news 
magazines,  is  produced  weekly  in  talking  book 
form  as  a  special  project  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind.  Recorded  on  three 
records  and  sent  to  the  regional  libraries  for  cir¬ 
culation,  the  magazine  is  usually  shipped  sev¬ 
eral  days  prior  to  the  release  date  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  The  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  Fund  for 
the  Blind,  to  which  the  public  is  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute,  underwrites  the  production  costs  of  the 
recorded  edition  and  enables  the  Printing  House 
to  send  copies  of  the  magazine  free  to  the  re¬ 
gional  libraries. 

Individuals  may  get  the  Newsweek  Talking 
Magazine  direct  from  the  Printing  House  under 
two  different  plans.  By  contributing  the  full  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  the  reader  may  keep  the  records 
as  long  as  needed  before  sending  them  on  to  the 
designated  library.  Secondly,  there  is  a  Special 
Offer  whereby  the  individual  contributes  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  production  costs  and  agrees  to  send 
the  records,  within  four  days,  on  to  a  designated 
library  for  further  circulation.  Specific  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  reader’s  visual  acuity  and 
reproducer  must  be  in  hand  before  copies  are 
assigned  to  any  individual.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  please  write  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue, 
Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 
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Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 
<  BIOGRAPHY 

ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE  AND  THE  FOUR 
KINGS  1063 

by  Amy  Ruth  Kelly,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  14R. 
AFB 

The  daughter  of  William  X  of  Aquitaine,  Elea¬ 
nor  was  married  to  Louis  VII  of  France.  When 
this  union  was  annulled  she  married  Henry  II 
of  England  and  became  the  mother  of  Richard 
the  Lionhearted  and  King  John.  This  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  twelfth  century  is  historically  ac¬ 
curate,  unsensational,  yet  as  absorbing  as 
any  historical  fiction. 

HALLIBURTON,  THE  MAGNIFICENT  MYTH 

1081 

by  Jonathan  Root,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow,  6R. 
AFB 

In  the  1920’s  “The  Royal  Road  to  Romance” 
was  a  best-seller,  the  forerunner  of  many  pop¬ 
ular  books  on  world  travel.  This  account  of 
the  author  shows  him  as  a  child  of  his  time, 
caught  in  his  own  legend,  and  vividly  contrasts 
his  actual  experiences  with  those  in  his  books. 

A  JOURNEY  TO  GREATNESS  1044 

by  David  Ewen,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  7R.  AFB 

A  study  of  George  Gershwin  and  his  music, 
written  at  the  height  of  his  success.  It  is  a 
thorough  and  affectionate  account  of  the  man, 
his  work,  and  the  flamboyant  era  in  which  he 
grew. 

PADEREWSKI  1038 

by  Charlotte  Hoffman  Kellogg,  read  by  Andy 
Chappell,  4R.  APH 

The  life  of  the  great  musician-politician  of 
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Poland  is  made  dramatic  and  absorbing  by 
an  author  who  knew  him  well.  For  high-school 
students  and  adults. 

UP  FROM  SLAVERY  982 

by  Booker  Taliaferro  Washington,  read  by 
Ryan  Halloran,  5R.  APH 

The  classic  Negro  success  story,  which  is  part 
of  the  history  of  the  American  civil  rights 
movement. 

THE  WIND  COMMANDS  ME  1051 

by  Ernie  Bradford,  read  by  Peter  Gerald,  7R. 
AFB 

Concentrating  on  Francis  Drake’s  seafaring 
career,  the  author  covers  all  of  the  voyages 
authoritatively  and  vividly.  The  high  points 
are  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  With  penetrat¬ 
ing  insight,  Drake  is  shown  as  a  self-made 
man,  a  skillful  navigator  and  a  great  leader 
but  a  poor  administrator  and  ruthless  oppor¬ 
tunist. 

<  FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION 
BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND  1112 

by  Howard  Haycraft,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  1R.  AFB 

The  president  of  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company 
tells  something  of  his  experiences  and 
thoughts  as  a  temporary  legal  user  of  talking 
books.  Useful  information  on  developments 
in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  visually  handicapped 
is  included. 

THE  RADIO  AMATEUR’S  GENERAL  CLASS 
LICENSE  1080 

by  American  Radio  Relay  League,  read  by 
Robert  Donley,  2R.  AFB 

Questions  and  answers,  with  code  practice. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS,  1965 

1111 

by  U.  S.  Social  Security  Administration,  read 
by  George  Walsh,  1R.  APH 

Includes:  Health  Insurance  For  People  65  or 
Older;  Benefits  For  Widows  At  Age  60;  Spe¬ 
cial  Benefits  For  People  72  or  Over;  Changes 
in  Disability  Benefits. 


<  THE  GREAT  OUTDOORS 

THE  OUTERMOST  HOUSE  1060 

by  Henry  Beston,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  3R. 
AFB 

An  account  of  the  year  in  which  the  author 
lived  alone  in  a  snug  cottage  on  Cape  Cod. 
He  graphically  presents  his  observations  of 
life  in  the  sea  and  on  the  land,  with  greatest 
emphasis  on  the  birds  and  the  changing  sea¬ 
sons.  (In  the  same  container:  Portrait  of  an 
Island  by  Teal.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ISLAND  1060 

by  Mildred  and  John  Teal,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  3R.  AFB 

The  scene  of  this  pleasing  narrative  is  Sapelo 
Island,  Georgia.  In  the  best  tradition  of  writ¬ 
ers  of  natural  history,  the  authors  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  own  discoveries  of  wild  life  and 
sea  life,  combining  accurate  scientific  obser¬ 
vation,  colorful  description,  and  unsentimen¬ 
tal  appreciation.  (In  the  same  container:  The 
Outermost  House  by  Beston.) 

SUNDIAL  OF  THE  SEASONS  975 

by  Hal  Glen  Borland,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
9R.  APH 

These  brief  essays  first  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  one  for  each  day  of  the  year. 
They  note  the  varying  moods  and  minor  mir¬ 
acles  of  the  changing  seasons,  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  field,  woodland,  stream,  and  sky.  The 
point  of  reference  is  the  author's  home  in 
Connecticut,  about  100  miles  north  of  New 
York  City. 

<  HISTORY 

DAY  OF  TRINITY  1065 

by  Lansing  Lamont,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  6R. 
AFB 

The  explosion  of  the  first  atomic  bomb  in  the 
New  Mexico  desert,  July  16,  1945,  is  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  this  dramatic  story  by  a  Time  re¬ 
porter.  Gathering  information  from  personal 
interviews  and  letters,  he  includes  much  hu¬ 
man-interest  detail  in  his  account  of  the  whole 


tremendous  undertaking  known  as  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Project. 

TRACK  OF  THE  BEAR  993 

by  William  Bixby,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  8R. 
APH 

Built  in  1874  to  a  well-developed  design,  the 
Bear  was  a  wooden  ship  especially  constructed 
for  sealing  in  the  Arctic.  This  account  of  her 
life,  which  ended  in  1944,  includes  a  great 
variety  of  activities,  described  in  a  lively  and 
often  dramatic  style. 

<  LITERATURE 

BEYOND  CULTURE  1084 

by  Lionel  Trilling,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  6R. 
AFB 

These  eight  pieces,  most  of  them  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  1960’s,  present  thoughtful  inter¬ 
pretations  of  literary  philosophies  as  they 
reflect  modern  life.  With  discernment  and 
subtlety  they  deal  with  such  topics  as  Jane 
Austen,  Hawthorne  in  our  time,  Freud,  and 
the  relation  between  science,  literature,  and 
culture. 

THE  INFERNO  996 

by  Dante  Alighieri,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  4R. 
AFB 

Using  Dante's  three-line  stanza  but  not  his 
triple  rhymes,  John  Ciardi  has  produced  a 
translation  which  is  idiomatic,  colloquial,  and 
economical  without  any  sacrifice  of  poetic 
purity.  It  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  general  reader, 
to  whom  the  notes  and  historical  introduction 
will  be  helpful. 

<  REMINISCENCES 

THE  GREAT  FAIR  1105 

by  Sholom  Aleichem,  pseud.,  read  by  Leon 
Janney,  6R.  AFB 

Born  in  a  Russian  ghetto  in  1859,  the  author 
came  to  the  United  States  in  middle  age.  His 
recollections  of  his  early  years  recreate  the 
characters  and  customs  of  everyday  life  that 
formed  the  background  of  many  of  the  older 
American  Jews. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  FLUSHING  1064 
by  Edmund  G.  Love,  read  by  the  author  and 
Robert  Donley,  6R.  AFB 

There  is  nearly  universal  appeal  in  this  warm, 
nostalgic  recollection  of  the  author’s  boyhood 
in  a  small  town  in  Michigan  between  1912 
and  1924.  It  is  delightful  for  its  gallery  of  in¬ 
dividualistic  characters,  for  the  local  events 
that  seemed  so  big  and  exciting,  but  most  of 
all  for  the  railroad,  a  perpetual  fascination  to 
the  boy  until  progress  and  the  automobile 
brought  its  downfall. 

A  WELSH  STORY  1066 

by  Joyce  James  Varney,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
9R.  AFB 

The  author  writes  of  her  youth  in  Wales,  where 
she  was  brought  up  by  grandparents.  Love 
and  imagination  softened  the  poverty  and 
hard  work  of  life  in  the  valley,  and  she  saw  it 
all  with  a  little  girl’s  wonder  and  dreaminess. 
A  love  affair  during  World  War  II  changes  the 
pace  of  the  main  story. 

FICTION 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MOTTEL  THE  CAN¬ 
TOR’S  SON  1104 

by  Sholom  Aleichem,  pseud.,  read  by  Rita 
Karin,  7R.  AFB 

With  light-hearted  humor  and  a  touch  of 
pathos,  young  Mottel  tells  of  his  impoverished 
Jewish  family  in  a  European  village  and  their 
wanderings  before  finally  settling  in  America. 
The  author,  who  died  in  1916,  was  an  out¬ 
standing  writer  in  Yiddish. 

AIRS  ABOVE  THE  GROUND  1061 

by  Mary  Stewart,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  6R. 
AFB 

The  expert  in  romantic-suspenseful  best  sell¬ 
ers,  with  feminine  appeal,  is  at  the  top  of  her 
form  here.  The  chase  begins  in  Austria,  home 
of  the  superbly  trained  Lippizaner  horses,  and 
involves  a  circus  fire  that  calls  for  the  skill  of 
the  heroine,  whose  profession  is  veterinary 
science.  A  real  thriller. 


THE  ANYTHING  BOX  1091 

by  Zenna  Henderson,  read  by  Robert  Readick, 
5R.  AFB 

Fourteen  fantastic  stories.  Most  of  them  deal 
with  children,  but  Miss  Henderson  is  equally 
clever  with  adults.  Her  work  is  sensitive,  im¬ 
aginative,  and  exciting.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Mallot  Diaries  by  Nathan.) 

BEYOND  TOMORROW  1057 

ed.  by  Damon  Francis  Knight,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  6R.  AFB 

Using  the  general  idea  of  futurity  for  his 
theme,  the  editor  has  collected  stories  by  out¬ 
standing  writers  over  a  period  of  twenty  years. 
The  names  of  Asimov,  Van  Vogt,  and  Heinlein 
appear  among  others.  A  feast  for  the  science 
fiction  fan. 

DIAMOND  JO  1094 

by  Daphne  Rooke,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  6R.  AFB 

This  rugged  frontier  story  is  set  in  the  dia¬ 
mond  fields  of  South  Africa  a  century  ago,  and 
narrated  by  Sir  Emanuel,  who  started  out  as 
Mannie  Bernstein,  a  peddler.  The  central  fig¬ 
ure  is  Jo,  an  attractive  singer  in  a  traveling 
show,  whom  he  loved  but  never  married. 

THE  DOORBELL  RANG  1083 

by  Rex  Stout,  read  by  Karl  Weber,  4R.  AFB 

Nero  Wolfe  meets  his  greatest  adventure  and 
his  largest  retainer  fee  to  date,  when  his  an¬ 
tagonist  is  no  less  than  the  F.B.I.  Skillfully 
and  entertainingly  the  author  takes  the  case 
through  its  various  complications  to  the  de¬ 
nouement,  when  Wolfe  actually  rises  from  his 
chair  to  see  who  is  at  the  door.  (In  the  same 
container:  The  Hiding  Place  by  Keith.) 

ETHAN  FROME  1007 

by  Edith  Newbold  Wharton,  read  by  Ethel  Ev¬ 
erett,  3R.  AFB 

A  grim  tale  of  retribution  told  so  that  it  seems 
a  transcription  from  real  life.  The  three  char¬ 
acters  are  a  discouraged  New  England  farmer, 
his  hypochondriac  wife,  and  a  girl  who  still 
finds  some  joy  in  living. 
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FATHER  HILARY’S  HOLIDAY  1058 

by  Bruce  Marshall,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten, 
4R.  AFB 

Among  the  delegates  to  a  world  congress  of 
clergy  in  a  Latin-American  dictatorship  was 
a  Franciscan  Father  from  Nottingham.  Despite 
his  inexperience,  he  sailed  through  all  sorts 
of  misadventures  and  returned  home  in  tri¬ 
umph.  His  story  is  full  of  innocent  merriment, 
though  a  conservative  reader  may  be  slightly 
shocked.  (In  the  same  container:  A  Firm  Word 
or  Two  by  Benchley.) 

A  FEW  DAYS  IN  MADRID  1095 

by  Audrey  Roos,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  4R. 
AFB 

The  beauty  of  this  light,  feminine  mystery  is 
its  local  color,  which  does  full  justice  to  Ma¬ 
drid  and  its  environs.  The  attractive  protago¬ 
nists  are  a  young  woman  secretary  and  a 
prep-school  boy,  seeking  to  escape  from  his 
dominating  father,  and  the  plot  involves  inter¬ 
national  intrigue  and  almost  constant  flight 
and  pursuit.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Only 
Good  Secretary  by  Potts.) 

A  FIRM  WORD  OR  TWO  1058 

by  Nathaniel  Benchley,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  3R. 
AFB 

Warm,  humorous  sketches  picture  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  father  and  son,  from  the 
boy’s  sixth  or  seventh  year  until  he  goes  to 
college.  The  author  has  captured  the  essence 
of  the  masculine  world  and  the  father’s  at¬ 
tempts  to  understand  his  son.  (In  the  same 
container:  Father  Hilary’s  Holiday  by  Mar¬ 
shall.) 

GIDEON’S  BADGE  1082 

by  John  Creasey,  read  by  Michael  C.  Laurence, 
5R.  AFB 

How  Commander  Gideon  was  sent  to  New 
York  to  work  with  the  Police  Department  on 
two  cases  involving  traffic  in  both  directions 
between  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Kate 
was  thrilled  at  the  chance  to  accompany  him, 
and  between  them  they  won  the  heart  of  all, 
from  the  Commissioner  down. 


THE  HIDING  PLACE  1083 

by  Carlton  Keith,  pseud.,  read  by  Ralph  Bell, 
4R.  AFB 

An  ancient  house  in  the  northwest  corner  of 
New  Jersey  is  the  scene  of  some  strange  go¬ 
ings-on  while  the  new  owner  from  New  York 
attempts  to  restore  it.  He  is  assisted  by  an 
attractive  young  woman  from  the  local  real- 
estate  office,  and  it  all  makes  a  pleasing  mys¬ 
tery  story.  (In  the  same  container:  The  Door¬ 
bell  Rang  by  Stout.) 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES  978 
by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  read  by  John  Seitz, 
5R.  APH 

A  great  house  on  the  edge  of  a  moor  is  the 
scene  of  some  eerie  occurrences,  which  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson  undertake  to 
solve.  The  appearance  of  a  menacing  hound, 
apparently  supernatural,  portends  the  death 
of  the  Baskerville  heirs. 

THE  HOUSE  AT  SATAN’S  ELBOW  1090 
by  John  Dickson  Carr,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 
AFB 

In  the  big  old  18th-century  house  beside  the 
Solent,  a  ghost  walked  and  a  man  was  shot 
from  outside  with  a  blank  cartridge,  but  all 
doors  and  windows  were  locked.  The  Barclay 
family  behaved  more  erratically  than  ever  un¬ 
til  Dr.  Gideon  Fell  appeared  and  calmly  fig¬ 
ured  the  whole  thing  out. 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH  1062 

by  Thornton  Niven  Wilder,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  6R.  AFB 

The  author  has  let  his  imagination  play  around 
the  events  of  the  months  preceding  Julius 
Caesar’s  assassination.  Putting  together  a  se¬ 
ries  of  invented  documents — private  letters, 
entries  in  journals,  and  reports  of  Caesar’s 
secret  police — he  has  produced  an  entertain¬ 
ing  novel  that  is  at  least  partly  historical. 

THE  IRON  KING  1054 

by  Maurice  Druon,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R.  AFB 

The  fourteenth  century  in  France  was  a  time 
of  barbarism,  danger,  and  violence.  This 
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crowded,  dramatic  novel  centers  on  the  Court 
of  Philip  IV  and  presents  an  accurate  picture 
very  entertainingly. 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  ANGELS  1092 
by  Leonard  Wibberley,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  2R.  AFB 

This  is  the  story  of  a  self-sufficient  fisherman 
who  lived  alone  and  did  not  wish  to  be  both¬ 
ered  by  anyone.  What  happened  when  a  sick 
boy  appeared  on  his  island  in  a  storm,  ur¬ 
gently  in  need  of  medical  attention,  revealed 
unsuspected  depths  of  character  in  the  lonely 
man.  (In  the  same  container:  North  To  Free¬ 
dom  by  Holm.) 

THE  MALLOT  DIARIES  1091 

by  Robert  Nathan,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
3R.  AFB 

Past  and  present  mingle  strangely  in  this  fan¬ 
tastic  tale,  set  in  the  Superstition  Mountains 
of  Arizona.  Two  archaeologists  are  captured 
by  a  Neanderthal  tribe  that  has  somehow  per¬ 
sisted  through  time,  furnishing  the  author  an 
opportunity  for  introducing  anachronisms, 
satire,  and  cosmic  speculation.  (In  the  same 
container:  The  Anything  Box  by  Henderson.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES  977 
by  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  read  by  Jim  Wal¬ 
ton,  6R.  APH 

A  follow-up  to  “The  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,”  this  volume  contains  eleven  stories 
less  familiar  than  those  in  the  first  book. 

NORTH  TO  FREEDOM  1092 

by  Anne  Sophie  Holm,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  4R.  AFB 

A  moving  chronicle  of  a  boy's  search  for  iden¬ 
tity.  Twelve-year-old  David  had  lived  in  a 
prison  camp  as  long  as  he  could  remember, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  effort  to  make  his 
way  across  Europe,  sustaining  himself,  hiding 
his  origins,  and  very  slowly  learning  that  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  trusted.  The  triumphant  end  of  his 
journey  makes  a  satisfying  climax.  (In  the 
same  container:  The  Island  of  the  Angels  by 
Wibberley.) 


THE  ONLY  GOOD  SECRETARY  1095 

by  Jean  Potts,  read  by  Mary  Jane  Higby,  4R. 
AFB 

It  was  very  provoking  when  the  editor  of  “The 
Compleat  Angler,”  a  modest  little  magazine, 
lost  the  only  good  secretary  he  had  ever  had. 
Many  people  in  the  office,  high  in  a  New  York 
skyscraper,  fell  under  suspicion,  but  the  puz¬ 
zle  is  finally  worked  out  in  a  consistently  di¬ 
verting  story.  (In  the  same  container:  A  Few 
Days  in  Madrid  by  Roos.) 

RANDOM  HARVEST  979 

by  James  Hilton,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  7R. 

APH 

An  all-round  good  story  whose  elements  are 
the  postwar  problems  of  the  1920’s,  the  puz¬ 
zle  of  amnesia,  and  the  rewarding  of  true  love. 

RICHARD  CARVEL  937 

by  Winston  Churchill,  read  by  George  Walsh, 

12R.  APH 

First  published  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  this 
novel  of  the  American  Revolution  is  still  en¬ 
grossing.  It  tells  of  Richard’s  love  for  the 
beautiful  Dorothy  Manners  and  the  many  ob¬ 
stacles  he  had  to  overcome  before  winning 
her.  The  climax  is  the  sea  fight  between  the 
Serapis  and  the  Bonhomme  Richard. 

THE  SMOKE-FILLED  BOUDOIR  1050 

by  Lawrence  Williams,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  5R.  AFB 

An  inside  view  of  a  campaign  for  a  State  gov¬ 
ernorship  is  presented  in  this  humorous  novel. 
As  the  action  progresses,  boy  meets  girl,  and 
briefcases  are  switched  innumerable  times, 
the  satire  becomes  farce,  but  the  hilarity  never 
lags. 

THE  STRODE  VENTURER  1056 

by  Hammond  Innes,  read  by  Patrick  Horgan, 
7R.  AFB 

Excitement  piles  on  excitement  in  this  novel, 
whose  action  shifts  between  a  proxy  fight  in 
London  and  an  exploring  expedition  to  an  un¬ 
charted  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  murky 
atmosphere  of  the  southern  latitudes  is  par¬ 
ticularly  well  done. 
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SUMMER  1007 

by  Edith  Newbold  Wharton,  read  by  Lester 
Rawlins,  4R.  AFB 

A  departure  from  the  author's  full-length  nov¬ 
els  of  society,  this  novelette  deals  with  poor 
country  people  in  New  England.  It  is  a  moving 
picture  of  a  young  girl’s  rebellion  against  the 
petty  conventions  of  the  cheerless  town  in 
which  she  lives.  (In  the  same  container:  Ethan 
Frome  by  Wharton.) 

TALES  OF  MYSTERY  AND  IMAGINATION 

984 

by  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
9R.  APH 

The  32  most  popular  tales,  including  The 
Goldbug  and  The  Murders  in  the  Rue  Morgue. 

THE  TIN  CAN  TREE  1052 

by  Anne  Tyler,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  5R. 
AFB 

The  author's  special  gift  for  character  anal¬ 
ysis  and  her  ear  for  Southern  speech  are  man¬ 
ifest  in  a  quiet,  leisurely  novel.  In  the  few  days 
following  the  sudden  death  of  a  little  girl,  we 
see  the  effects  on  her  older  brother,  on  her 
mother,  who  neglects  the  boy  in  her  grief, 
and  on  their  neighbors.  Not  much  happens, 
but  the  time  and  place  and  people  are  caught 
as  in  an  old  photograph. 

YOU  CAN’T  GET  THERE  FROM  HERE  1055 
by  Earl  Hamner,  read  by  Hugh  Fellows,  4R. 
AFB 

Sixteen-year-old  Wes  tells  of  a  day  spent 
combing  New  York  in  search  of  his  father. 
As  he  recalls  the  incidents  of  family  life  and 
various  friends  and  relatives  from  Virginia, 
the  juxtaposition  of  Southern  country  ways 
with  the  hectic  pace  of  New  York  makes  an 
amusing  contrast.  A  number  of  odd  charac¬ 
ters  round  out  a  pleasant,  idealistic  story  with 
appeal  for  young  and  old. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS  1013 

ed.  by  Andrew  Lang,  read  by  Terrence  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  7R.  APH 

The  largest  and  most  popular  of  the  children's 
editions  of  these  ancient  Eastern  tales,  said 
to  have  been  related  by  Scheherazade.  For 
grades  5-7. 

FAIRY  TALES  1025 

by  Hans  Andersen,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  7R. 
APH 

Twenty-nine  stories,  including  all  the  old  fa¬ 
vorites.  For  grades  5-7. 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND  THE  STORY  OF 
THE  TWO  WORLD  WARS  1024 

by  Olivia  E.  Coolidge,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  6R. 
APH 

The  life  of  the  great  British  statesman,  the 
author  says,  is  the  history  of  the  first  half  of 
the  twentieth  century.  This  very  readable,  ob¬ 
jective  presentation  puts  her  subject  in  per¬ 
spective  and  in  proper  balance.  For  grade  7 
and  up. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  MAPLIN  BIRD  960 

by  K.  M.  Peyton,  pseud.,  read  by  Terrence 
Fitzgerald,  5R.  APH 

England  in  Queen  Victoria's  time  is  the  setting 
for  a  story  full  of  adventure  and  romance.  It 
begins  with  the  escape  of  Toby  and  Emily, 
teenage  orphans,  from  the  home  of  a  tyran¬ 
nical  aunt,  and  their  efforts  to  support  them¬ 
selves.  Much  excitement  follows,  when  Emily 
becomes  involved  in  the  mysterious  activities 
of  her  employer’s  son.  For  grades  6-8. 

THE  MIDDLE  MOFFAT  1022 

by  Eleanor  Estes,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
4R.  APH 

Ten-year-old  Janey,  the  unremarkable  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Moffat  family,  had  a  rich  and  mys¬ 
terious  life  in  her  own  mind.  Her  everyday 
experiences  are  related  with  sympathy  and 
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humor.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Moffats  by  Estes.) 

THE  MOFFATS  1022 

by  Eleanor  Estes,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
3R.  APH 

Although  they  had  no  father  and  were  not  well 
off,  the  four  Moffat  children  managed  to  lead 
busy  and  interesting  lives.  This  engaging 
story  of  an  earlier  generation  is  full  of  warmth 
and  humor.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  the  same  con¬ 
tainer:  The  Middle  Moffat  by  Estes.) 

PIPPI  GOES  ON  BOARD  1023 

by  Astrid  Lindgren,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
2R.  APH 

The  exuberant  Pippi  and  her  absurd  adven¬ 
tures  furnish  the  most  satisfying  nonsense 
for  children  in  conventional  circumstances. 
For  grades  4-7.  (In  the  same  container:  Pippi 
Longstocking  by  Lindgren.) 

PIPPI  LONGSTOCKING  1023 

by  Astrid  Lindgren,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
2R.  APH 

Pippi  is  a  delightful  folk  heroine,  a  little  Swed¬ 
ish  girl  who  lives  alone  with  a  horse  and  a 
monkey.  Her  feats  of  strength  and  the  tall 
stories  she  tells  represent  many  a  childhood 
dream  come  true.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  the 
same  container:  Pippi  Goes  On  Board  by  Lind¬ 
gren.) 

SHUTTERED  WINDOWS  1026 

by  Florence  Crannell  Means,  read  by  Dale  Car¬ 
ter,  5R.  APH 

How  a  Negro  girl  from  the  North  went  to  live 
with  her  great-grandmother  on  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Though  at  first 
everything  seemed  very  strange,  Harriet 
learned  to  take  pride  in  the  origins  of  her 
family.  For  grades  7-9. 

A  TIME  FOR  TENDERNESS  1033 

by  Betty  Cavanna,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
4R.  APH 

Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  scene  of  an  eventful  year 
for  Peggy  Jamison,  when  her  father's  busi¬ 
ness  takes  the  family  there  from  North  Caro¬ 


lina.  Differences  between  cultures,  between 
races,  and  between  mother  and  daughter  are 
explored  in  a  thoughtful,  provocative  way.  For 
grades  7-9. 

Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  own  regional  library.  All 
of  these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  inches  per  sec¬ 
ond,  dual  track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar 
tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  follow¬ 
ing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

THE  ABC  OF  RELATIVITY  MT  2241 

by  Bertrand  Russell,  2  reels 

The  applications  of  relativity  are  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  in  chapters  concerning  touch  and 
sight,  the  velocity  of  light,  Einstein’s  law  of 
gravitation,  the  expanding  universe,  conven¬ 
tions  and  natural  laws,  and  the  philosophical 
consequences. 

CANDY  MT  2303 

by  Terry  Southern  and  Mason  Hoffenberg,  2 
reels 

In  its  best  scenes  this  satire  of  pornography 
is  wickedly  funny.  The  source  of  humor  ranges 
from  zen  to  beatniks  to  romantic  professors. 

CRIME  AND  PUNISHMENT  MT  2295 
by  Fedor  Mikhailovich  Dostoevskii,  7  reels 

In  this  realistic  and  psychological  study,  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  resultant  mental  and  physical 
depletion  drive  a  student  in  St.  Petersburg  to 
murder  an  old  woman,  a  money  lender,  and 
her  sister.  His  regeneration  begins  only  after 
merciless  self-analysis,  self-persecution  and 
with  the  love  of  a  woman. 

THE  GREAT  HUNGER:  IRELAND  1845-1849 

MT  2394 

by  Cecil  Blanche  Woodham  Smith,  7  reels 

The  gripping  story  of  a  nation  faced  with  ex¬ 
tinction  tells  of  the  Irish  famine  of  the  1840’s, 
an  incredible  disaster  that  killed  a  million  and 
a  half  people  and  drove  many  to  the  new 
world. 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MAN  MT  2668 

by  Ashley  Montagu,  2  reels 

A  brief  introduction  to  the  terminology  and 
major  concepts  of  anthropology  which  aids 
the  general  reader  in  gaining  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  our  species. 

SUMMERHILL  MT  2574 

by  Alexander  Sutherland  Neill,  4  reels 

For  forty  years  this  courageous  educator  has 
experimented  with  a  unique  English  school 
in  which  freedom  and  non-repression  are  the 
main  principles  for  educating  and  disciplining 
children. 

TEACHERS  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  ARE  BLIND 

MT  2261 

by  Romaine  Prior  Mackie,  2  reels 

A  report  based  on  findings  from  the  study 
"Qualification  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children,”  conducted  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 


THAT  HIDEOUS  STRENGTH  MT  2225 
by  Clive  Staples  Lewis,  5  reels 

In  his  usual  polished  prose,  the  scholar-philos¬ 
opher  concludes  his  satirical  trilogy  in  which 
Ransom  and  Weston  represent  the  struggle 
between  good  and  evil,  this  time  on  Earth  in 
a  college  community. 

THE  TRUE  BELIEVER  MT  2541 

by  Eric  Hoffer,  2  reels 

Dealing  with  some  of  the  peculiarities  com¬ 
mon  to  all  mass  movements,  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  the  active,  revivalist  element  which  is 
dominated  by  the  true  believer  who  is  ready 
to  sacrifice  life  for  a  holy  cause. 

WORDS  ON  MUSIC  MT  2218 

by  Ernst  Bacon,  2  reels 

Designed  to  tell  the  music  listener  what  goes 
on  behind  the  facade  of  present-day  music  in 
America,  the  book  explains  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  contemporary  performer,  critic, 
composer  and  teacher. 
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Tape  recordings  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who 
own  or  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  Carefully 
check  the  titles  you  wish  to  borrow  (be  sure  your 
check  marks  do  not  run  over  into  other  boxes),  put 
your  name  and  address  on  the  other  side,  detach 
the  list,  and  mail  it  to  your  regional  library.  For 
additional  titles  consult  your  catalog  of  books  on 
magnetic  tape. 
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In  the  space  provided  below,  list  the  titles  of  any 
tape-recorded  magazine  that  you  would  like  to  re¬ 
ceive  that  you  are  not  already  receiving.  For  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  these  magazines,  please  turn  to  the  in¬ 
dex  of  magazines  on  tape  on  page  95. 
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available  from  all  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind, 
please  turn  to  the  index  on  page  95. 
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For  your  information 

To  conform  with  a  Post  Office  Department  reg¬ 
ulation,  the  order  forms  in  “Talking  Book 
Topics”  have  been  revised  to  occupy  only  half 
a  page.  Three  forms  are  thus  required  to  in¬ 
corporate  all  the  listings  and  still  retain  the  en¬ 
larged  print.  Please  remember  to  place  your 
name  and  address  on  the  back  of  each  order 
form  that  you  send  to  your  regional  library. 
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SOMETHING  AMISS?  FLAG  THE  BOOK! 

Any  time  you  discover  a  physical  defect  in  a 
talking  book,  for  example,  missing,  broken, 
or  worn-out  records,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  regional  library  staff. 
Flagging  the  book,  as  it  is  called,  is  merely  ty¬ 
ing  a  string  around  any  one  of  the  container 
straps.  This  will  alert  the  library  to  check  the 
book.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  examine  every 
incoming  container,  your  cooperation  will  be  a 
great  help  to  the  library  and  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  future  readers  of  the  book. 

Remember — considerate  readers  are  flag¬ 
ging  books! 


Special  announcements 

RFB  DISCONTINUES  RECORDING 
NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK  IN  REVIEW 

Because  of  a  major  expansion  now  underway 
of  RFB’s  primary  program  of  supplying  free 
recorded  textbooks  and  other  educational  ma¬ 
terial  to  blind  students  and  adults,  Recording 
for  the  Blind  regretfully  announces  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  “The  News  of  the  Week  in  Review,” 
effective  with  the  Sunday,  June  26th  edition. 


The  program  of  tape-recorded  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  has  created  unforeseen  problems  in  the 
regional  libraries.  As  tape  readership  demand 
has  outgrown  the  present  facilities  for  duplica¬ 
tion  and  circulation,  service  to  readers  has  been 
impaired.  Ways  of  improving  the  situation  were 
carefully  considered,  and  the  decision  was  made 
to  drop  the  following  periodicals  immediately: 

Current  Kenyon  Review 

Forecast  Social  Casework 

Horizon  Talking  Book  Topics 

Magazines  still  available  on  tape  are  listed  in 
the  index  on  page  127. 


Spotlight  on  Recreation 


Swimming,  picnicking,  dominoes,  and  cards 
are  common  recreational  activities  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  adults.  But  what  about  pogo  sticks, 
stilts,  and  sports  cars?  They  too  offer  fun  and 
enjoyment  to  blind  persons. 

Pogo  sticks  and  stilts  are  frequently  used, 
along  with  roller  skates,  jumping  ropes,  and 
jungle  gyms,  in  recreational  programs  at 
schools  for  the  blind. 

And  sports  cars?  Blind  children  participate 
as  navigators  in  sports  car  rallies.  The  naviga¬ 
tors  use  braille  maps  to  guide  drivers  over  a 
specified  course.  The  drivers  depend  entirely  on 
their  navigators’  enthusiastic  and  capable  direc¬ 
tions. 

Everyone  of  every  age — including  blind  per¬ 
sons — needs  exercise  to  maintain  a  strong, 
healthy  body  to  meet  the  physical  demands  of 
daily  living.  And  everyone  needs  the  psycho¬ 
logical  satisfaction  of  participation  and  accom¬ 
plishment. 

There  are  few  sports  or  recreational  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  blind  persons  cannot  participate. 
But  too  often  blind  children  are  sheltered  from 
physical  activities,  thereby  preventing  them 
from  learning  the  basics  of  mobility  and  from 
enjoying  the  freedom  and  fun  of  games  and 
sports. 

Until  a  child  forms  a  voluntary  interest  in 
daily  active  play  with  friends,  parents  should 
encourage  him  to  skate,  bicycle,  swim,  or  par¬ 
ticipate  in  some  form  of  regular  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  preferably  with  other  children. 

Developing  skills  that  can  be  carried  on  in 
adult  life  is  important.  Bowling,  golf,  roller 
skating,  skiing,  and  ice  skating  are  among  such 
activities. 

Much  study  has  been  devoted  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  blind  persons  bowl.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  standardized  portable  guide  rail  has  been 
adopted,  as  well  as  a  new  national  tournament 
guide  rail.  In  1950  the  American  Blind  Bowling 
Association  began  a  national  tournament,  which 


now  includes  77  leagues  and  approximately 
1500  members. 

It  is  to  the  blind  person’s  advantage  to  take 
part  in  community  activities  that  include 
sighted  as  well  as  blind  persons.  This  not  only 
offers  the  blind  person  a  wider  range  of  leisure¬ 
time  activities,  but  also  the  opportunity  to  meet 
and  mix  informally  with  persons  that  he  usually 
encounters  as  an  employee  or  consumer. 

So — survey  your  community,  find  the  activity 
that  interests  you;  if  activities  or  facilities  to 
meet  your  interests  are  missing,  then  take  the 
initiative  and  organize. 


AUDIBLE  BALL 

This  durable,  bright  yellow  ball  contains  a  large 
bell  which  can  be  heard  under  most  play  condi¬ 
tions.  Manufactured  by  the  Voit  Rubber  Corp., 
the  Audi-Ball  is  available  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York,  New  York  10011. 

AUDIBLE  GOAL  LOCATER 

A  motor-driven  noisemaker  which  emits  a  click¬ 
ing  sound,  the  locater  can  be  used  as  a  goal-, 
base-  or  object-locater,  as  well  as  an  orientation 
or  warning  device.  It  is  available  from  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frank¬ 
fort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

FIELD  KIT 

Raised-line  diagrams  of  playing  fields  indicat¬ 
ing  dimensions,  goals,  and  boundaries  for  bas¬ 
ketball,  volleyball,  football,  tennis,  bowling,  and 
baseball  are  included  in  the  Sports  Field  Kit 
which  is  available  from  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

MOTION  PICTURE 

A  20-minute  sound  film,  “Physical  Education 
for  Blind  Children,”  is  available  on  a  rental  basis 
from  Dr.  Charles  Buell,  2722  Derby  Street, 
Berkeley,  California. 
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The  following  talking  books  are  about  recreation 
and  sports  and  are  available  from  your  regional 
library. 

BYPATHS  OF  GLORY  473 

by  Tim  Cohane,  7R. 

The  sports  editor  of  “Look  Magazine"  pre¬ 
sents  an  entertaining  series  of  reminiscences 
on  sports  events  and  personalities  ranging 
from  the  famous  to  the  almost  unknown. 


PHYSICAL  FITNESS  FOR  YOU  528 

by  Bonnie  Prudden,  3R. 

Exercises  with  band  music,  recorded  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  use  of  the  blind. 

SANDY  KOUFAX,  STRIKEOUT  KING  836 

by  Arnold  Hano,  4R. 

The  book-reading  Dodger  from  Brooklyn  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  leading  pitcher  today. 


FIRST  AND  FASTEST  891 

ed.  by  Richard  Alexander  Hough,  4R. 

These  reports  by  observers  or  participants  of 
record-breaking  auto  races  from  1903  to 
1963,  provide  an  overview  of  major  changes 
in  machines  and  techniques. 

FOUR  AGAINST  EVEREST  631 

by  Woodrow  Wilson  Sayre,  5R. 

An  account  of  an  attack  on  the  north  face  of 
Mt.  Everest  by  four  nonprofessionals:  a  col¬ 
lege  professor,  a  school  teacher,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  geology  student. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  THE  OLYMPICS,  FROM  AN¬ 
CIENT  TIMES  TO  THE  PRESENT 

by  John  Durant,  4R. 

This  survey  presents  the  famous  games  from 
their  Grecian  beginnings  in  776  B.C.  and 
their  renaissance  in  1896,  to  their  present 
world-wide  prominence.  It  covers  the  great¬ 
est  athletes  and  events,  not  neglecting  con¬ 
troversial  incidents. 

INSIDE  BIG  LEAGUE  BASEBALL  206 

by  Roger  Kahn,  2R. 

This  interesting  narrative  describes  the  life 
of  the  players  from  spring  training  through 
the  baseball  season  and  the  World  Series, 
showing  conditions  under  which  they  play 
and  their  problems  at  different  stages  of 
their  careers.  Grades  5-8. 

THE  LAST  LOUD  ROAR  886 

by  Robert  Cousy,  5R. 

A  fabulous  member  of  the  Boston  Celtics 
basketball  team  looks  back  over  his  career. 
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SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED 

A  magazine  featuring  various  sports  events 
and  personalities.  Includes  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  and  changes  in  the  world  of  sports. 
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THERE’VE  BEEN  SOME  CHANGES  IN  THE 
WORLD  OF  SPORTS 

by  Thomas  Meany,  10R. 

A  veteran  sportswriter  reminisces  about  the 
changes  he  has  seen  since  the  1930s. 

VEECK— AS  IN  WRECK  53 

by  Bill  Veeck,  11R. 

The  author  is  a  colorful  and  controversial  fig¬ 
ure  in  baseball,  former  owner  of  the  St.  Louis 
Browns  and  the  Cleveland  Indians.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  spectacular  stunts  and  gags 
which  he  used  to  liven  up  the  game  makes 
entertaining  reading  for  the  fans. 


Y.  A.  TITTLE:  I  PASS 

by  Y.  A.  Tittle,  7R. 

The  great  professional  quarterback,  who  led 
the  New  York  Giants  to  their  third  Eastern 
Division  championship,  relates  his  story  with 
refreshing  frankness. 

YOU  CANT  BEAT  THE  HOURS  580 

by  Mel  Allen,  5R. 

A  long,  loving  look  at  big-league  baseball, 
including  “Some  Yankees  I  Have  Known”  by 
Mel  Allen  and  Ed  Fitzgerald.  As  a  broadcaster 
for  the  New  York  Yankees  baseball  club  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  Mr.  Allen  be¬ 
came  renowned  for  his  ability,  particularly  in 
anticipating  action.  His  book  contains  many 
classic  anecdotes  of  heroics,  comedy,  and 
pathos.  A  chapter  on  Negro  ball  players  re¬ 
lates  the  success  of  integration  in  baseball. 


BOOKS  AVAILABLE  IN  PRINT 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  BLIND  CHIL¬ 
DREN 

by  Charles  E.  Buell.  Thomas,  1966.  (In  prep.) 

POSTURE  IN  THE  BLIND 

by  Irwin  M.  Siegel.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1966. 


RECREATION  FOR  BLIND  ADULTS:  ORGAN¬ 
IZED  PROGRAMS  IN  SPECIALIZED  SET¬ 
TINGS 

by  Maurice  Case.  Thomas,  1965. 

RECREATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

by  Charles  E.  Buell.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1951. 

A  SWIMMING  PROGRAM  FOR  BLIND  CHIL¬ 
DREN 

by  Robert  Belenky.  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  1955. 
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Library  of  the  month 

CINCINNATI  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian:  Miss  Ethel  Price 

When  I  was  asked  to  write  about  Cincinnati 
for  “Library  of  the  Month”  I  thought  I  had  it 
made.  Those  of  you  who  see  the  “Newsletter” 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind  may  remember 
that  Cincinnati  was  featured  in  1963;  I  thought 
all  I  had  to  do  was  read  that  and  re-write  it. 

I  re-read  it,  all  right — and  it  seems  as  dated 
as  curly  hair.  (I  still  like  curly  hair.)  We  still 
have  the  same  problems,  but  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  those  we  have  now  and  those  we  had  then 
are  about  like  the  difference  between  straight 
and  curly  hair. 

Lack  of  space  is  a  problem  common  to  every 
library  and  especially  to  a  library  for  the  blind. 
In  1963,  we  solved  it  by  taking  over  another 
floor  and  adding  shelving.  Since  this  building  is 
in  the  path  of  urban  renewal  (see  how  up-to- 
date  we  are)  we  are  now  solving  the  problem  by 
discarding — and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  part 
with  some  of  my  old  book  friends  (who  are, 
after  all,  badly  worn  and  need  to  be  replaced; 
but  I  hate  to  discard  a  good  title  before  we  can 
get  a  replacement). 

Another  problem  is  how  to  get  the  current 
issue  of  every  magazine  to  everyone  who  wants 
to  read  it.  How  do  you  get  eighteen  copies  of 
“Sports  Illustrated”  to  156  readers,  each  of 
whom,  of  course,  wants  the  current  issue — or 
sixty  copies  of  “Newsweek”  to  321  readers?  At 
the  present  time,  each  of  these  magazines  comes 
in  three  records;  we  might  try  sending  one  rec¬ 
ord  at  a  time  to  a  reader;  that  would  speed  it  up 
by  three — but  then,  each  person  would  get  only 
one  third  of  the  issue — is  this  worth  trying  or 
not?  You  say  a  simple  solution  would  be  to  buy 
more  copies?  With  “Sports  Illustrated”  costing 
$87.00  a  year  for  one  copy,  and  “Newsweek” 
costing  $98.00  a  year  for  one  copy?  Even  the 
federal  government  has  a  budget. 


Still  another  problem — and  this  one  is  espe¬ 
cially  annoying  to  borrowers — is  that  address 
cards  fall  out  of  the  holders  like  autumn  leaves 
falling  in  a  storm.  (Oh,  I  know  that  sometimes 
one  has  to  get  a  knife  or  something  to  pry  the 
card  out,  but  after  that  the  metal  bar  is  raised 
so  that  the  card  just  falls  out.)  The  kindly 
postal  worker  finds  a  box  without  an  address 
card;  then  he  finds  a  loose  address  card  and  he 
conscientiously  inserts  the  card  with  the  side  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  borrower  uppermost— he  wants 
to  be  sure  that  the  reader  gets  to  read  that  book, 
bless  him!  But  if  you  get  that  book  back  for  the 
third  time  in  a  week,  you  may  feel  like  saying 
“blast  him.”  And  if  you  should  get  the  same 
title  back  within  a  week  or  two,  you  may  feel 
fairly  certain  that  the  box  came  back  to  you 
without  ever  reaching  the  library.  With  postal 
service  as  it  is  these  days,  we  have  to  count  on  at 
least  one  week  for  a  box  to  travel  one  way;  less 
than  two  weeks  means  almost  certainly  that  the 
box  never  reached  the  library  after  it  left  you. 

Cincinnati  has  never  had  to  limit  the  number 
of  boxes  or  volumes  that  a  reader  may  have  at 
one  time — if  he  has  room  for  them  and  can  get 
them  back  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time, 
he  may  have  a  hundred  (one  veteran  almost 
always  did) ;  we  have  several  readers  who  like 
to  have  about  forty  boxes  on  hand — just  in 
case  there  should  be  some  he  does  not  like,  he 
can  send  them  back  and  still  have  enough  to 
read,  and  that’s  perfectly  all  right  with  us.  After 
we  discard  though — and  we  will  have  to  dis¬ 
card  heavily — we  may  have  to  limit  the  number 
of  boxes  that  one  reader  may  have  out  at  one 
time,  too.  (You  can  see  that  I  am  trying  to 
cover  all  the  bases. ) 

But  actually,  it  is  easier  for  any  librarian  to 
send  the  books  a  reader  wants  and  send  as 
many  as  he  would  like  to  have  than  to  take  the 
time  to  explain  why  he  has  not  done  that.  If  we 
have  what  you  want,  we  are  more  than  glad  to 
send  it  to  you,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  all  the 
Regional  Librarians  when  I  say  this. 

Oh,  I  forgot  to  mention  our  vital  statistics. 
Cincinnati  serves  southern  Ohio  (Cleveland 
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takes  the  northern  part),  all  of  Kentucky,  and 
all  of  Tennessee.  This  library  was  founded  in 
1901,  a  joint  effort  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  which  was  to  supply  staff,  quarters,  and 
office  supplies,  and  the  Cincinnati  Library  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Blind,  which  was  to  supply  the 
books — and  did,  so  successfully  that  this  li¬ 
brary  owned  almost  every  braille  book  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  United  States  and  England,  as  well 
as  a  superb  collection  of  musical  scores  in 
braille,  which  were  given  to  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Originally,  the  books  for  the  blind  were 
housed  in  the  basement  of  the  main  library 
(now  a  parking  lot — what  else?).  In  1934, 
they  were  moved  to  rented  quarters  in  the  shop 
at  the  Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind.  At  that 
time  some  forty  women  lived  at  Clovernook. 
They  did  weaving,  hand  binding  of  books  and 
embossing  of  braille  books.  Each  received  wages 
for  her  work,  and  it  was  hers  to  use  as  she  liked. 
Clovernook  was  a  29-acre  farm  some  twelve 


miles  from  Cincinnati  in  a  beautiful  country 
setting — lovely  and  inaccessible.  Today  it  is  in 
the  heart  of  suburbia — and  even  more  inacces¬ 
sible.  (Do  you  have  poor  bus  service,  too?) 

The  library  for  the  blind  was  moved  back 
downtown  in  1955,  into  a  nine-story  building 
owned  by  the  library.  Any  inconveniences  it 
may  have  are  completely  offset  in  my  eyes  by  its 
location.  After  years  of  taking  two  buses  each 
way  and  spending  an  hour  and  a  half  to  get 
there  and  two  hours  to  get  home  again  (I  can’t 
drive),  I  appreciate  a  location  right  in  the  heart 
of  town. 


REGIONAL  LIBRARY  NEWS  NOTE 

On  May  4,  1966,  Mrs.  Florence  Grannis  of  the 
Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind  became  the  first 
regional  librarian  to  be  certified  in  the  braille 
literary  code  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  Mrs. 
Grannis’  accomplishment  is  not  only  a  personal 
achievement  but  one  which  will  enable  her  to 
better  coordinate  the  work  of  volunteer  braille 
transcribers  with  library  services. 

Students’  section 

OVERBROOK  SELF-SERVICE  LIBRARY 

The  library  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Philadelphia  has  begun  a  “self-service” 
program,  the  kind  of  service  found  in  school 
libraries  for  the  sighted.  The  cards  in  the  card 
catalog  are  braille  on  one  side,  large  type  on  the 
other;  the  stacks  and  shelves  have  braille  la¬ 
bels;  and  the  books  have  the  Dewey  Decimal 
System  number  in  braille.  With  individual  and 
class  instruction  in  the  use  of  library  tools  and 
location  of  materials  (braille,  talking  books, 
tape,  and  references)  conducted  by  the  li¬ 
brarian,  the  students  are  prepared  to  find  any 
book  by  author,  subject,  or  title  for  themselves. 

Another  innovation  is  the  creation  of  a  large- 
type  book  section  which  contains  an  encyclo¬ 
pedia,  dictionary,  literature  books,  and  large 
type  edition  of  “Reader’s  Digest.” 
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STUDENTS'  SECTION — continued 


LIONS  PEACE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  International  Association  of  Lions  Clubs 
is  sponsoring  a  world-wide  essay  contest  for 
young  people  between  the  ages  of  14  and  21  on 
the  subject  “Peace  IS  Attainable.” 

All  entries,  which  are  to  be  5,000  words  or 
less,  must  be  submitted  to  a  local  Lions  Club  by 
December  10,  1966.  Each  of  the  Association’s 
20,000  local  clubs  in  132  countries  will  select 
a  winner  whose  essay  in  turn  will  compete  at  a 
district  and  multiple  district  level  and  then 
within  one  of  eight  geographical  divisions. 
The  eight  World  Winners  will  receive  a  prize  of 
$1,000  and  be  provided  with  transportation  to 
Chicago  for  the  50th  Anniversary  (1917-1967) 
Convention.  The  first  prize,  a  $25,000  educa¬ 
tional  or  career  assistance  grant,  will  be 
awarded  to  one  of  the  eight  World  Winners,  se¬ 
lected  by  a  panel  of  world-renowned  leaders. 

This  essay  competition  has  as  its  objectives, 
1)  To  obtain  a  design  for  world  peace;  2)  To 
create  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
world’s  youth  about  the  challenge  of  world 
peace;  3)  To  stimulate  world  dialogue  about 
world  peace. 

Lions  International,  with  800,000  members 
throughout  the  world,  has  established  an  envi¬ 
able  record  in  the  improvement  of  International 
understanding  and  goodwill.  Much  of  this  has 
been  accomplished  through  people-to-people 
contact  across  borders,  surmounting  language 
and  cultural  barriers. 

For  further  information  about  the  essay  con¬ 
test,  its  rules  and  requirements,  contact  your 
local  Lions  Club. 


“Financial  Aid  for  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Graduate  Study  1966-67,”  the  tenth  annual  re¬ 
port  on  financial  assistance  to  students  in  guid¬ 
ance  and  personnel  graduate  study,  appears  in 
the  January  1966  issue  of  the  “Personnel  and 
Guidance  Journal,”  which  is  available  on  tape 
from  your  tape-lending  library. 
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Author  of  the  month 


THE  PUTTERING  POET 

John  Ciardi  (pronounced  CHAR-dee)  is  a 
poet,  translator,  author  of  children’s  books,  lec¬ 
turer,  anthologist,  critic  and,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  poetry  editor  for  “Saturday  Review.”  He 
has  been  a  teacher  at  Kansas  City  University, 
Harvard,  and  Rutgers.  He  is  married,  has  three 
children,  a  girl  and  two  boys,  and  makes  his 
home  in  Metuchen,  New  Jersey.  Born  in  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1916  Mr.  Ciardi  got  his  B.A.  in  English 
from  Tufts  in  1938  and  his  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  1939. 

Of  his  present  situation  in  life,  Mr.  Ciardi 
wrote  in  “Wilson  Library  Bulletin”  (February 
1964): 

“.  .  .  since  I  travel  too  much  in  the  course  of 
various  lecture  tours,  my  favorite  recreation  is 
staying  out  of  airplanes  and  in  bed  all  morning 
with  nowhere  to  go  in  the  afternoon  and  noth¬ 
ing  to  do — or  at  least  to  talk  about — at  night. 
In  the  course  of  a  year’s  lecturing  and  general 
gadding  about,  I  use  up  at  least  $7,000  to 
$8,000  worth  of  airplane  tickets — which  ought, 
I  submit,  to  make  me  a  candidate  for  some  sort 
of  distinguished  customer  award  by  the  airlines, 
and  such  is  my  faith  that  I  do  not  carry  travel 
insurance.  Most  of  the  tickets,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  are  bought  for  me  by  my  lecture  agent.” 

Just  this  year,  Mr.  Ciardi  completed  his 
translation  of  Dante’s  “The  Divine  Comedy,”  a 
project  consuming  much  of  his  time  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  He  has  written  over  twenty  books, 
mostly  poetry,  and  writes  a  weekly  column, 
“Manner  of  Speaking”  for  the  literary  maga¬ 
zine  “Saturday  Review.” 

In  his  characteristically  charming  manner, 
Mr.  Ciardi  writes  of  his  non-literary  activities: 
“I  do  run  short  on  such  things  as  hobbies,  or¬ 
ganizations,  activities  but  that  is  because  I  am 
lazy  and  a  putterer.  I  used  to  have  character 


and  purpose  and  even  civic  responsibility,  but 
my  electric  tools  are  rusting  away  in  the  cellar, 
my  golf  clubs  haven’t  been  used  in  ten  years,  the 
chess  set  must  have  grown  into  the  woodwork 
of  the  cabinet  by  now,  and  I  am  unknown  to  the 
PTA,  and  grateful  for  it. . . . 

“My  son,  Benn,  has  just  trapped  me  into  the 
Cub  Scouts,  an  idea  that  was  sold  to  me  as  a 
father-son  togetherness.  I  don’t  at  all  mind  be¬ 
ing  together  with  Benn,  but  so  far  the  father- 
son  act  seems  to  consist  of  Benn  watching  me 
start  to  do  his  projects  for  him.  Then,  three 
minutes  later,  he  has  gone  off  to  watch  TV.  (He 
does  return  during  the  commercials  to  tell  me 
what  to  do  next.  In  fairness,  however,  I’m  think¬ 
ing  of  having  the  badges  sewn  onto  my  suit. ) 

“I  also  obey  my  daughter  and  her  mother, 
both  of  whom  are  sincere  about  improving  my 
character;  my  son  John  (Jonnel  or  Jon’l),  who 
happily  inclines  to  leave  my  character  out  of  it 
so  long  as  he  can  get  what  he  wants;  my  lecture 
agent,  who  also  forgoes  questions  concerning 
my  character;  my  secretary  at  ‘Saturday  Re¬ 
view,’  who  knows  I  have  none  and  is  genial 
about  it;  and  Paul  Cubets,  my  assistant  at 
Bread  Loaf  Writers’  Conference,  who  really 
runs  the  show.  All  of  them  seem  to  have  prob¬ 
lems  and  I  have  none:  I  just  do  as  I  am  told  and 
leave  problems  to  those  who  seem  to  enjoy  hav¬ 
ing  them  and  who  seem  to  know  what  to  tell  me 
to  do  about  them.  I  find  it  a  relaxing  arrange¬ 
ment.” 

A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Ciardi  began  writing  a 
good  deal  of  poetry  for  children.  His  unique 
ideas  on  this  subject  are  revealed  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  comments: 

“.  .  .  childhood  and  adolescence  are  a  kind  of 
madness  and  certainly  an  age  of  disproportion, 
and  certainly  no  fever  to  be  fed  sugar-coated 
moralities. 

“I  dislike  most  of  the  children’s  poems  I  see 
because  they  seem  written  by  a  sponge  dipped 
in  warm  milk  and  sprinkled  with  sugar.  Chil¬ 
dren  as  I  know  them  from  my  own  childhood 
and  my  present  parenthood,  run  to  violent  emo¬ 
tions.  One  of  the  best  things  children’s  poetry 


can  do  is  to  catch  up  that  violence  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  and  play  of  rhyme,  rhythm,  and  form — and 
so  make  a  pleasant,  if  momentary,  assurance  of 


Of  the  following  books,  the  first  and  last  are  chil¬ 
dren's  poetry  by  Mr.  Ciardi,  the  second  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  by  him. 

I  MET  A  MAN  283 

[in  “Stories  and  Rhymes,”  with  9  other  titles, 
2RJ 

THE  INFERNO  996 

by  Dante  Alighieri,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins, 
4R. 

JOHN  J.  PLENTY  AND  FIDDLER  DAN  1117 

[This  book  is  to  be  released  soon.] 
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Reader’s  profile 

THESPIAN  IN  THREE  LANGUAGES 

Born  in  Mexico  City  in  1906,  actor  and  talking 
book  reader  Luis  Van  Rooten  spoke  only  Span¬ 
ish  (his  father  was  Mexican)  and  French  (his 
mother  was  Belgian)  until  he  was  eight  years 
old.  In  1914  he  and  his  family  moved  to  the 
United  States  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  Be¬ 
cause  of  his  fluency  in  Spanish,  Mr.  Van 
Rooten,  who  has  no  trace  of  accent,  is  called 
upon  to  record  books  that  have  a  great  many 
Spanish  characters,  place  names,  and  phrases 
in  them. 

Mr.  Van  Rooten  attended  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1927  with  a  de¬ 
gree  in  architecture,  and  went  to  work  as  an 
architect  with  a  Cleveland  firm  until  the  De¬ 
pression  ended  that  career  in  1932.  Seeking 
what  he  calls  “a  therapeutic  activity  against  un¬ 
employment,”  he  became  an  extra  with  the 
Cleveland  Playhouse.  Soon  he  was  taking  on  a 
few  minor  roles  and  then  began  doing  radio 
work.  Since  those  early  days  he  has  performed 
in  over  8,000  radio  broadcasts,  playing  all  kinds 
of  parts,  including  many  dialect  roles. 

After  a  three-month  stint  with  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
and  a  year  as  a  public  relations  man  with  the 
Ohio  State  Office  of  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Mr.  Van  Rooten  went  to  New  York 
to  break  into  the  “Big  Time.”  In  1943  he  was 
cast  in  Hollywood  as  Heinrich  Himmler  in  the 
feature  documentary  film,  “The  Hitler  Gang,” 
which  was  followed  that  same  year  by  a  role  in 
“Two  Years  Before  the  Mast.”  He  now  has 
made  a  total  of  thirty  Hollywood  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  including  most  notably  “City  Across  the 
River,”  “Detective  Story,”  “The  Sea  Chase,” 
and  “The  Champion.” 

During  the  Second  World  War  Mr.  Van 
Rooten  worked  in  the  office  of  Inter-American 
Affairs  doing  radio  programs  in  Spanish  and 
dubbing  American  films  into  Spanish.  Based  on 
that  experience,  he  has  also  dubbed  over  600 
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foreign  language  films  into  English.  He  has  ap¬ 
peared  on  Broadway  many  times,  most  recently 
in  “Luther,”  narrated  many  short  subject  films 
and  done  quite  a  few  commercials  and  docu¬ 
mentaries. 

Although  Mr.  Van  Rooten  has  only  recorded 
eleven  talking  books  (one  in  1952,  the  rest 
since  1961 ),  he  enjoys  the  particular  challenges 
to  be  met  in  this  kind  of  performing.  “It  is  quite 
different  in  some  ways,”  he  says,  “from  other 
types  of  acting.  The  problem  in  fiction  of  how 
much  to  characterize  the  various  participants  in 
the  story  is  a  big  one,  especially  when  there  is 
only  straight  narrative  to  create  tension  or  con¬ 
flict  between  them.  When  there  is  dialogue,  of 
course,  it  is  easier.  Also  with  a  book  that  verges 
on  the  textbook  you  just  have  to  evaluate  for 
yourself  what  you  think  will  be  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  and  effective  thing  to  do. 

“Basically,  however,”  Mr.  Van  Rooten  con¬ 
tinues,  “I  find  very  little  difference  in  technique 
between  recording  books  and  other  kinds  of 
performing.  I’ve  always  felt  that  an  ideal  per- 


formance  anywhere  is  when  the  audience  feels 
that  they  are  looking  through  a  keyhole.  In 
other  words,  when  I  act  I  am  involved  with  the 
story  and  not  with  the  audience.  This  approach 
probably  stems  from  the  fact  that  I’ve  always 
played  in  serious  drama  and  not  comedy  or 
musical  comedy  where  the  intent  is  pure  enter¬ 
tainment  and  audience  reaction  is  very  impor¬ 
tant.  In  fact  I’m  so  accustomed  to  working  with¬ 
out  an  audience,  in  films,  for  example,  that  I 
prefer  it.” 

Mr.  Van  Rooten  lives  on  Cape  Cod  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  with  his  wife  Catharine  who  teaches 
French  in  the  local  high  school  now  that  their 
boy  and  girl  are  grown  up.  Mr.  Van  Rooten  de¬ 
signed  and  built  their  house,  including  a  great 
deal  of  the  furniture  in  it.  Despite  his  very  busy 
acting  schedule  in  the  theatre,  he  is  also  “a  vo¬ 
racious  reader,”  maintains  an  extensive  per¬ 
sonal  library  (which  includes  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  collection  of  bullfight  novels),  and  has  an 
active  interest  in  history,  painting,  block  print¬ 
ing,  gardening,  birds  and  wildlife,  and,  of 
course,  architecture.  He  is  also  an  active  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Players  Club,  a  professional  organiza¬ 
tion  of  actors,  and  serves  on  its  art  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Rooten  is  59  years  old,  short,  (5 
feet  5V2  inches),  and  somewhat  stocky  (165 
pounds),  with  thinning  grey  hair.  He  is  a  very 
warm  and  gracious  person  whose  charm  and 
manner  mark  him  as  a  true  gentleman. 

The  following  talking  books,  recorded  by  Luis  Van 
Rooten,  are  available  from  your  regional  library: 


FATHER  HILARY’S  HOLIDAY  1058 

by  Bruce  Marshall,  4R 

THE  HANDS  OF  CANTU  800 

by  Tom  Lea,  3R 

I,  JUAN  DE  PAREJA  1113 

by  Elizabeth  Borton  de  Trevino,  4R 

ILLAMPU  953 

by  Hanns  Radau,  3R 


MACKENNA’S  GOLD 

181 

by  Will  Henry,  6R 

SHADOW  OF  A  BULL 

863 

by  Maia  Wojciechowska,  3R 

THE  NEWBERY  AWARD  FOR  1965 

On  July  12  the  Children’s  Services  Division  of 
the  American  Library  Association  will  formally 
present  the  1965  Newbery  Medal  to  Elizabeth 
Borton  de  Trevino  for  her  biographical  and 
historical  novel,  “I,  Juan  de  Pareja.”  Awarded 
each  year  since  1922  for  “the  most  distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  American  literature  for 
children,”  the  medal  is  named  for  the  18th- 
century  English  bookman,  John  Newbery,  the 
first  publisher  of  genuine  books  for  children. 

Mrs.  Trevino,  who  has  written  eleven  other 
books,  was  born  in  California.  Her  marriage, 
thirty  years  ago,  took  her  to  Mexico  where  she 
has  lived  ever  since,  though  she  still  retains  her 
American  citizenship.  It  was  the  elder  of  her 
two  grown  sons,  Luis,  an  established  artist,  who 
called  her  attention  to  the  little-known  facts 
about  Juan  de  Pareja. 

Spanning  37  years  in  which  the  artist  Velaz¬ 
quez  was  court  painter  to  Philip  IV  of  Spain, 
the  story  emerges  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
painter’s  intelligent,  gentle,  and  devoted  Negro 
slave  who  mixed  his  colors  and  prepared  his 
canvases  and  who  later  also  became  a  renowned 
artist.  Of  the  story,  Mrs.  Trevino  says,  “It  will 
appeal,  I  hope,  to  young  people  of  both  white 
and  Negro  races,  because  the  story  of  Juan  de 
Pareja  and  Velazquez  foreshadows  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  two  men  what  we  hope  to  achieve  a 
millionfold  today.  Those  two,  who  began  in 
youth  as  master  and  slave,  continued  as  com¬ 
panions  in  their  maturity  and  ended  as  equals 
and  friends.” 

Luis  Van  Rooten,  profiled  at  left,  read  “I, 
Juan  de  Pareja”  for  talking  books.  After  re¬ 
cording  it,  Mr.  Van  Rooten  said,  “I  found  it  to 
be  an  excellent  book.  I  think  it  is  important 
too,  because  it  covers  the  moral  implications  of 
slavery  and  the  meaning  of  freedom,  areas  of 
interest  not  usually  treated  in  children’s  books.” 
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For  teens  and  adults 

THE  WORLD  SITUATION 
— A  Reading  Plan — 

The  complexities  of  the  world  situation  today 
are  almost  staggering.  The  confrontation  and 
interaction  of  the  East  and  the  West,  of  the  rich 
nations  and  the  poor  nations,  of  old  ways  and 
new  ways  constantly  affects  each  of  us,  both 
directly  and  indirectly.  News  coverage  of  all 
the  daily  permutations  of  these  problems  is 
readily  available  on  radio  and  television,  in 
newspapers  and  magazines.  To  better  compre¬ 
hend,  and  more  important,  to  meaningfully 
evaluate  all  this  data,  however,  it  is  important 
to  have  the  proper  perspective.  Knowing  the 
background  and  history  of  such  problems  as  the 
Sino-Soviet  split  and  disarmament,  the  facts 
about  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Africa,  or 
the  development  of  U.  S.  foreign  policy  is  the 
best  way  to  attain  this  perspective.  Through  the 
following  books,  a  good  beginning  can  be  made 
in  achieving  this  deeper  understanding. 

For  a  general  recapitulation  of  the  events  of 
the  post-World  War  II  era,  read: 

THE  GREAT  DESIGN  730 

by  Cornelia  Lynde  Meigs,  7R. 

In  the  formation  of  America’s  foreign  policy, 
no  one  except  the  President  himself  is  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  speeches 
and  statements  of  Dean  Rusk,  Secretary  since 
1961,  contain  much  important  information  and 
valuable  insight  into  the  problems,  directions, 
and  results  of  our  foreign  policy.  The  following 
is  a  collection  of  those  speeches  and  statements: 

THE  WINDS  OF  FREEDOM,  8R.  146 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is 
an  acknowledged  expert  on  foreign  policy  and 
recently  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  it.  In  two 
books,  Senator  Fulbright  analyzes  the  problems 
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America  faces  and  voices  his  ideas  and  convic¬ 
tions.  His  books  are: 

OLD  MYTHS  AND  NEW  REALITIES,  3R.  750 
PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  WEST,  3R.  384 

Since  a  great  deal  of  America’s  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  is  formulated  to  answer  the  threat  of  com¬ 
munism  and  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  following  book  will  help  the 
reader  to  a  better  understanding  of  Russia’s 
place  in  the  world  situation: 

RUSSIA  1101 

by  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  3R. 

Red  China,  the  most  populous  country  on  the 
earth,  is  seeking  a  more  powerful  position  both 
in  the  Communist  and  the  non-Communist 
world.  Its  rising  influence  and  its  importance 
today  and  in  the  future  is  causing  much  con¬ 
cern  everywhere.  Because  of  diplomatic  condi¬ 
tions,  very  little  is  known  about  what  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  going  on  in  mainland  China.  To 
learn  something  about  it,  read: 

CHINA  1101 

by  Harry  Schwartz,  3R. 

The  presently  strained  relationship  of  the  So¬ 
viet  Union  and  Red  China  is  a  result  of  their 
historical  and  geographical  contact  over  the 
years.  This  background  material  is  analyzed  in 
detail  in: 

TSARS,  MANDARINS,  AND  COMMISSARS 

by  Harry  Schwartz,  7R.  515 

Southeast  Asia  has  been  in  the  news  for  the 
past  twenty  years.  The  many  complex  factors  at 
work  in  that  part  of  the  world  are  analyzed  in: 

JUST  FRIENDS  AND  BRAVE  ENEMIES  105 

by  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  4R. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  is,  of  course,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  aspect  of  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  throughout  the  entire 


world.  For  an  analysis  of  the  situation  there, 
read: 

THE  NEW  FACE  OF  WAR  1138 

by  Malcolm  W.  Browne,  7R. 

In  the  quest  for  world  peace,  much  contro¬ 
versy  has  revolved  around  the  question  of  dis¬ 
armament.  The  effect  of  disarmament  on  the 
public  and  the  world  is  discussed  by  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  people  as  Margaret  Mead,  Arnold 
Toynbee,  Grenville  Clark,  and  Hubert  Hum¬ 
phrey  in: 

A  WARLESS  WORLD  477 

ed.  by  Arthur  Larson,  7R. 

Disarmament  is  also  discussed  by  Dean  Rusk 
in  “The  Winds  of  Freedom,”  listed  above. 

In  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and 
South  America  many  changes  are  taking  place, 
age-old  relationships  are  being  altered,  new 
nations  are  gaining  influence,  troublesome 
problems  are  being  solved,  and  new  leaders  are 
revitalizing  and  rejuvenating  their  countries. 
The  following  books  chronicle  these  events: 


EUROPE 

THE  SUPREME  CHOICE  223 

by  Drew  Middleton,  6R. 

AFRICA 

LET  MY  PEOPLE  GO  200 

by  Albert  J.  Luthuli,  6R. 

THE  STORY  OF  AFRICA  SOUTH  OF  THE 
SAHARA  26 

by  Katherine  Savage,  2R. 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST  1101 

by  Jay  Walz,  3R. 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  WINE  IS  BITTER  275 

by  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  10R. 


Book  reviews 

Morning  and  Noon  1093 

by  Dean  Acheson.  Read  by  Karl  Weber,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Gerald  W.  Johnson. 

The  world  learned  long  ago  that  Dean  Acheson 
with  pen  in  hand  can  be  incisive,  cogent,  bold  and 
witty,  but  who  ever  thought  of  him  as  lyrical? 
Not  many,  surely;  so  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
first  chapter  of  his  new  book  will  startle  those 
who  have  assumed  they  know  all  that  might  be 
expected  of  Acheson.  It  is  an  account  of  a  New 
England  boyhood  that,  while  not  in  the  least 
gushing  is  touched  with  rhythmic  grace  that 
makes  it  dancing,  not  pedestrian  prose. 

It  is  a  charming  prologue  to  a  somewhat 
acrid  performance.  The  list  of  Mr.  Acheson’s 
displeasures  is  formidable,  and  he  has  assem¬ 
bled  a  large  number  of  them  in  these  memoirs 
which  do  not  make  an  autobiography  in  the 
usual  sense,  though  they  sketchily  outline  the 
author’s  life  from  childhood  to  mid-career _ 

All  this  makes  interesting  and  often  stimulat¬ 
ing  reading,  but  the  crux  of  the  book — as  far  as 
this  reader  is  concerned — the  sudden  flash  that 
illuminates  a  whole  landscape  and  a  whole 
chapter  of  American  history,  is  embodied  in 
three  words  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  Acheson, 
in  describing  his  first  employment  in  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Administration,  as  Under-Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  adds  to  his  remarks  on  the  informality 
of  the  relations  between  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  his  subordinates,  “But  he  con¬ 
descended.” 

To  comprehend  this  one  must  revert  to  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book.  Acheson  came  out  of 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  environments, 
that  of  genteel  poverty.  His  father  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  churchman — in  his  later  years  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Connecticut — and  a  parson’s  family 
must  maintain  a  dignified  front,  usually  with¬ 
out  enough  money  to  make  it  easy.  The  chil¬ 
dren  must  endure  silently  the  hardly  veiled  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  purse-proud,  and  they  do  not  forget 
it.  So  when  Acheson  felt  that  Roosevelt  was 
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condescending,  he  reacted  with  the  character¬ 
istic  feeling  of  a  clergyman’s  son  toward  a  rich 
parishioner,  a  hatred  all  the  more  violent  for 
being  supressed.  “It  is  not  gratifying,”  says 
Acheson  in  words  that  echo  the  gritting  of  teeth, 
“to  receive  the  easy  greeting  which  milord  might 
give  a  promising  stable  boy  and  pull  one’s  fore¬ 
lock  in  return.” 

Just  so.  One  may  rob,  beat,  maltreat  and  de¬ 
fame  a  minister’s  son  and  yet,  under  certain 
circumstances,  receive  his  full  and  free  pardon. 
But  condescend  to  him  and  you  have  made  an 
enemy,  bitter  and  implacable.  Repudiation  of 
the  gold  clause  was  the  excuse  for  Acheson’s 
revolt  against  the  New  Deal,  but  the  reason  was 
his  identification  of  Roosevelt  with  some  mil¬ 
lionaire  vestryman  of  his  youthful  days.  Ah, 
well,  every  Achilles  has  a  vulnerable  heel. 

From  Book  Week,  ©  1965,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Inc.,  reprinted  with  permission. 

The  Billion  Dollar  Brain  1128 

by  Len  Deighton.  Read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  James  V.  D’Anna. 

Len  Deighton’s  writing  manifests  that  the  art 
of  constructing  a  lucid,  logical  plot  still  has 
some  future  in  English  fiction.  .  .  .  Witness  now 
his  third  novel  in  which  the  central  character, 
the  anonymous  British  espionage  agent  of  his 
previous  books,  moves  between  London,  Hel¬ 
sinki,  Leningrad,  Riga,  New  York,  and  San  An¬ 
tonio,  in  the  course  of  which  the  agent  encoun¬ 
ters  an  American  agent,  who  with  the  aid  of  an 
attractive  Finnish  girl  (plus  cash)  attempts  to 
enlist  his  services.  Under  orders  from  his  Brit¬ 
ish  superior  he  is  easily  persuaded  and  finds 
himself  actually  working  for  a  General  Midwin¬ 
ter,  a  multi-millionaire,  and  owner  of  a  private 
spy  network,  which  Midwinter  controls  by 
means  of  a  vast  computer  complex  hidden  some¬ 
where  in  the  Texas  wastes.  Ensconced  in  this 
bizarre  environment,  the  British  spy  once  again 
discovers  that  the  dominant  color  in  the  Cold 
War  is  neither  black  nor  white,  but  grey,  that 
the  issues  in  the  East-West  conflict  are  as 
blurred  as  a  defective  television  tube,  and  that 
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perhaps  personal  rather  than  national  honor 
may  be  the  only  modern  standard  by  which  a 
man  can  judge  himself  and  others. 

It  is  a  very  good  show:  Deighton’s  dialogue 
suits  his  characters  who  become  flesh  as  they 
speak,  and  his  descriptions  of  various  locales 
are  original.  Also  important  are  the  questions 
he  asks.  Highly  recommended. . . . 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 

In  brief 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  is  a  national,  non¬ 
profit,  voluntary  organization  which  provides 
free  recorded  textbooks  and  other  educational 
material  requested  by  blind  elementary,  high 
school,  and  college  students,  and  blind  adults 
engaged  in  business  or  in  a  profession.  The  pro¬ 
gram  cooperates  with,  but  does  not  duplicate, 
the  Talking  Book  recreational  reading  program 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  RFB  Library  contains  titles  in  almost  all 
fields  of  study  and  in  16  foreign  languages. 
Each  title  was  recorded  at  the  specific  request  of 
a  blind  student  or  adult.  Required  books  which 
are  not  already  available  are  specially  recorded 
and  extra  copies  made  for  the  use  of  others.  The 
recorded  books  are  circulated  free  on  loan  for 
whatever  length  of  time  is  required  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  or  adult  who  requests  them. 

Those  wishing  to  use  the  service  should  ap¬ 
ply  directly  to  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
215  East  58th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10022. 


Tips  for  people  interested  in  purchasing  a  tape 
recorder  may  be  found  in  the  article,  “A  Buy¬ 
ing  Guide  to  Tape  Recorders,”  in  the  April 
1966  issue  of  “Good  Housekeeping.” 


In  1958  a  unique  volunteer  group,  Recording 
for  Recovery  or  “R4R,”  began  donating  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  recording  of  music  on 


tape.  These  tapes,  now  numbering  over  5,000 
titles,  are  distributed  to  nursing  homes,  chronic 
disease  hospitals,  general  and  children’s  hos¬ 
pitals,  psychiatric  institutions,  rehabilitation 
centers,  and  directly  to  homebound  patients. 

Through  the  inspiration  and  enthusiasm  of 
Ralph  and  Gretchen  Hoy,  who  began  the  re¬ 
cording  for  their  friends,  their  initial  efforts 
have  been  extended  to  many  shut-ins  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Anyone  convalescing  may  re¬ 
ceive  these  musical  programs,  which  include  in¬ 
strumental  music,  various  glee  club  concerts,  the 
1963  Mozart  Festival-West  Germany,  folk 
songs  from  many  countries,  and  dance  music 
free  of  charge.  Anyone  can  participate,  whether 
it  is  as  a  donor  (who  gives  his  time  and  talents 
to  recording)  or  as  a  recipient.  Write  Ralph  L. 
Hoy,  Recordings  for  Recovery,  304 — 6th 


Street,  Oakmont,  Pennsylvania  15139,  for 
further  information. 

TOURS  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

A  new  travel  agency,  the  H.  Dewing  Travel 
Service,  opened  last  May  in  New  York  City. 
The  general  manager,  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Dewing, 
will  act  as  agent  for  operators  of  Tours  for  the 
Handicapped,  the  unique  and  successful  service 
originated  in  1961  by  Mrs.  Betty  Hoffman  in 
Lynnwood,  Washington.  Mrs.  Dewing,  whose 
agency  is  at  507  Fifth  Avenue,  has  been  active 
in  the  travel  industry  for  1 3  years  and  will  offer 
many  unusual  tours  in  addition  to  and  some¬ 
times  in  combination  with  her  Tours  for  the 
Handicapped.  She  is  available  at  any  time  for 
interview,  discussion,  or  consultation  and  will 
present  lectures  about  the  tours  on  request. 


Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


NONFICTION 

<  ASPECTS  OF  AMERICA 

DOCTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIER 

1078 

by  Richard  Dunlop,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R. 
APH 

Unromantic,  factual,  and  absorbing  are  these 
stories  of  the  trained  physicians,  the  self- 
taught,  and  the  quacks  who  practiced  medi¬ 
cine  among  the  homesteaders  who  were  mov¬ 
ing  West.  With  ingenuity  and  bravery  they 
met  the  challenges  of  disease,  mining  acci¬ 
dents,  and  wounds  from  the  bullets  of  out¬ 
laws.  This  is  a  very  readable  bit  of  Americana. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FOREST  1144 
by  Rutherford  Hayes  Platt,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  6R.  AFB 

All  imaginable  aspects  of  trees  and  forests 
are  dealt  with  in  this  comprehensive,  scien¬ 
tific,  yet  readable  work.  Ancient  and  modern 
woodlands,  wildlife,  plant  physiology,  geog¬ 
raphy,  and  ecology — the  author  has  a  sure 
grasp  of  them  all  and  ends  with  an  eloquent 
plea  for  conservation  of  the  wilderness. 

THE  GREAT  NORTH  TRAIL  1147 

by  Dan  Cushman,  read  by  Bucky  Kozlow, 
10R.  AFB 

The  route  from  the  Bering  Straits  to  Mexico 
and  back  was  covered  in  prehistoric  times  by 
the  great  migrations,  and  in  the  19th  century 
by  cattle  drivers,  paleontologists,  miners,  and 
deserters  from  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police.  This  fascinating  volume  is  crowded 
with  colorful  characters  and  episodes. 

THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY  TOO  1053 

by  John  Alfred  Williams,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  4R.  APH 

On  assignment  for  Holiday  magazine,  the  Ne- 
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IN  BRIEF— continued 

BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind: 

THE  ADVENTURERS  by  Harold  Robbins 
THE  BEST  POLICY  by  Richard  Stiller 
THE  COMEDIANS  by  Graham  Greene 
THE  DOUBLE  IMAGE  by  Helen  Maclnnes 
THE  EMBEZZLER  by  Louis  Auchincloss 
GAMES  PEOPLE  PLAY  by  Eric  Berne 


IN  COLD  BLOOD  by  Truman  Capote 

THE  LEGION  OF  NOBLE  CHRISTIANS  by 

Gerald  Green 

NO  ONE  HEARS  BUT  HIM  by  Taylor  Caldwell 

THE  PROUD  TOWER  by  Barbara  W.  Tuchman 

SARKHAN  by  William  J.  Lederer  and  Eugene 
Burdick 

THE  WATERS  UPON  THE  EARTH  by  John 
Moore 

For  full  details  and  a  membership  applica¬ 
tion,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind, 
P.O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 


gro  author  made  a  cross-country  trip  to  test 
the  actual  degree  of  integration  in  hotels  and 
restaurants.  His  findings  are  sobering,  for  he 
met  many  harassments  and  only  a  few  happy 
experiences.  He  concludes  that  the  Negro  in 
America  must  be  psychologically  prepared 
for  any  attempt  to  claim  first-class  citizen¬ 
ship.  (In  same  container:  Visitors  to  the 
United  States,  by  Wedge.) 

VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
HOW  THEY  SEE  US  1053 

by  Bryant  M.  Wedge,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
4R.  APH 

The  visitors  under  discussion  are  those  offi¬ 
cially  invited,  and  their  reactions  are  reported 
by  escort-guides  assigned  them  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  The  author  points  out  the 
many  areas  of  misconception  and  the  bar¬ 
riers  to  understanding  between  Americans 
and  Africans,  Japanese,  Russians,  and  Latin 
Americans.  (In  container  with:  This  Is  My 
Country  Too,  by  Williams.) 

THE  WAR  OF  1812  1097 

by  Harry  Lewis  Coles,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
6R.  AFB 

This  competent  account  of  a  somewhat  neg- 
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lected  conflict  presents  its  causes  and  events 
without  long  descriptions  of  military  tactics. 
It  is  a  well-documented  and  basic  work  which 
fills  a  real  need. 

<  FAMILY  LIFE 

A  HOUSE  OF  MANY  ROOMS  1068 

by  Rodello  Hunter,  read  by  Lee  Johns,  5R. 
APH 

Life  in  a  Mormon  family  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  consisted  of  a  struggle  to  make  a 
living  on  a  small  farm  and  to  cope  with  the 
problems  caused  by  sickness,  marriage,  war, 
and  death.  These  unpretentious  memoirs, 
wholesome  and  unsophisticated,  have  the 
special  qualities  of  the  Mormon  faith  and  the 
art  of  living  without  modern  conveniences. 

LIFE  WITH  FATHER  1110 

by  Clarence  Day,  read  by  House  Jameson,  4R. 
AFB 

There  is  sheer  delight  in  the  author's  remi¬ 
niscences  of  life  in  a  well-to-do  New  York 
family  in  the  ’eighties  and  'nineties.  Domi¬ 
nating  the  scene  is  Father,  fiery,  outspoken, 
original,  baffled  by  the  waywardness  of  peo¬ 
ple  and  things,  and  always  soothed  and  ca¬ 
joled  by  mother.  (In  container  with:  Life  With 
Mother,  by  Day.) 


LIFE  WITH  MOTHER  1110 

by  Clarence  Day,  read  by  House  Jameson, 
4R.  AFB 

A  humorous,  charming  picture  of  gentle  Mrs. 
Day,  who  ran  the  household,  lovingly  cor¬ 
rected  her  four  redheaded  sons,  and  man¬ 
aged  her  husband  with  sweet  unreasonable¬ 
ness.  (In  container  with:  Life  With  Father,  by 
Day.) 

REMEMBER  THE  WIND  1102 

by  William  McKissack  Chapman,  read  by 
Robert  Donley,  6R.  AFB 

For  the  sake  of  an  asthmatic  son,  the  Chap¬ 
man  family  moved  to  South  Dakota,  where 
the  author  managed  a  mission  school  on  the 
Sioux  Standing  Rock  Reservation.  His  un¬ 
romanticized  story  tells  of  adjustment  to  the 
windswept  terrain,  and  includes  a  great  deal 
about  Indian  character  and  history.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  On  Skis  Toward  the  North  Pole, 
by  Staib.) 

WHO  GETS  THE  DRUMSTICK?  1086 
by  Helen  Beardsley,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  4R. 
APH 

The  reader  must  hold  his  breath  at  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  a  widow  with  eight  children  and  a 
widower  with  ten,  who  married  and  had  two 
more.  They  faced  the  situation  with  courage 
and  with  prayer;  and  this  account  of  how  they 
decided  to  take  the  plunge  and  how  they 
managed  thereafter  is  full  of  inspiration, 
mixed  with  practical  details.  (In  container 
with:  On  Thin  Ice,  by  Jelinek.) 

◄  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

CHINA  1101 

by  Harry  Schwartz,  read  by  Arnold  Moss,  3R. 
AFB 

A  lucid  introduction  for  both  students  and 
general  readers,  by  a  man  with  experience  in 
the  State  Department  and  on  the  New  York 
“Times”  editorial  board.  Authoritative  and 
objective,  it  deals  with  past  history  and  the 
present  regime.  (In  container  with:  Russia, 
by  Salisbury;  The  Middle  East,  by  Walz.) 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST  1101 

by  Jay  Walz,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R.  AFB 

The  author  has  covered  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East  as  a  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  “Times”  and  is  well  acquainted  with 
their  character  and  the  reasons  for  the  many 
crises.  The  factors  for  and  against  a  promis¬ 
ing  future  for  this  area  are  summarized  suc¬ 
cinctly.  (In  container  with:  Russia,  by  Salis¬ 
bury;  China,  by  Schwartz.) 

THE  NEW  FACE  OF  WAR  1138 

by  Malcolm  W.  Browne,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 
7R.  AFB 

The  story  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  as  it  was  seen 
by  an  Associated  Press  correspondent  be¬ 
tween  1961  and  1964.  Concentrating  on  the 
military  aspect,  he  describes  without  con¬ 
straint  the  terror,  cruelty,  and  confusion,  and 
concludes  that  the  United  States  should  face 
the  realities  of  the  situation  and  fight  with 
the  enemy’s  tactics. 

RUSSIA  1101 

by  Harrison  Evans  Salisbury,  read  by  Leon 
Janney,  3R.  AFB 

A  capsule  profile  by  the  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  “Times,”  who  has  had 
years  of  experience  reporting  and  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Russian  scene.  He  covers  Russia’s 
nationalistic  and  imperialistic  character  un¬ 
der  both  czars  and  Soviets,  and  its  possible 
future  international  role.  (In  container  with: 
China,  by  Schwartz;  The  Middle  East,  by 
Walz.) 

WARRIOR  HERDSMEN  1040 

by  Elizabeth  Marshall  Thomas,  read  by  Terry 
Hayes  Sales,  6R.  APH 

With  her  remarkable  empathy  for  primitive 
peoples,  the  author  has  studied  the  Dodoth, 
a  pastoral  tribe  in  the  northeast  corner  of 
Uganda.  She  describes  their  way  of  life  with 
great  sympathy  and  understanding,  not  neg¬ 
lecting  its  anthropological  basis.  This  rather 
special  book  will  have  a  strong  appeal  for  its 
own  audience. 
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<  LITERATURE 

MARGARET  MITCHELL  OF  ATLANTA  1103 
by  Finis  Far r,  read  by  Eugenia  Rawls,  7R. 
AFB 

This  story  of  a  reticent  woman  who  became 
internationally  famous  is  not  really  a  biogra¬ 
phy.  Instead,  it  tells  how  she  wrote  the  best¬ 
selling  “Gone  with  the  Wind,”  how  it  was 
filmed,  and  how  its  public  impact  changed 
and  complicated  the  life  of  its  author. 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER  1173 

by  William  Gibson,  read  by  Anne  Bancroft, 
3R.  AFB 

This  moving  play,  an  outstanding  success  on 
the  stage,  tells  how  young  Anne  Sullivan 
came  to  little  Helen  Keller  and  tried  to  find  a 
way  of  teaching  her.  The  climax  is  reached 
when,  after  great  effort  and  much  patience 
on  Anne's  part,  Helen  suddenly  grasps  the 
idea  that  everything  has  a  name.  Anne  Ban¬ 
croft,  star  of  the  Broadway  play,  is  the  reader. 

A  SENSE  OF  LIFE  1134 

by  Antoine  de  Saint  Exupery,  read  by  Guy 
Sorel,  4R.  AFB 

The  author,  a  French  pilot  who  met  a  tragic 
end  in  1944,  was  also  a  philosopher  and  a 
gifted  writer.  His  shorter  writings,  collected 
in  this  book,  include  dispatches,  newspaper 
articles,  essays,  and  fiction,  and  all  show  his 
idealism  and  his  poetic  approach. 

<  PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 

MORNING  AND  NOON  1093 

by  Dean  Gooderham  Acheson,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  6R.  AFB 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  reminisces 
about  his  turn-of-the-century  Connecticut 
boyhood,  his  service  as  clerk  to  Justice  Bran¬ 
ded  in  Washington  of  another  era,  and  his 
brief  period  as  under  secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  devoted  to  his 
role  in  President  Roosevelt's  attempt  at 
monetary  reform.  In  order  to  retain  perspec¬ 
tive,  he  does  not  bring  the  account  up  to  date. 
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A  MOUSE  IS  MIRACLE  ENOUGH  1029 
by  Myna  Lockwood,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  4R.  APH 

As  an  aging  widow  with  few  friends  or  rela¬ 
tives,  the  author  was  very  much  turned  in 
upon  herself  when  some  children  presented 
her  with  a  caged  mouse  for  Christmas.  Her 
account  of  her  initial  disgust,  its  gradual 
transformation  into  interest,  and  the  change 
in  her  own  life,  is  revealing  and  absorbing. 
(In  container  with:  You  Should  Start  Sooner, 
by  Gould.) 

ON  SKIS  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE  1102 
by  Bjorn  0.  Staib,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  4R.  AFB 

A  testimony  to  human  will  and  resourceful¬ 
ness  is  this  account  of  an  expedition  under¬ 
taken  by  six  young  Norwegians  in  1964.  Set¬ 
ting  out  from  the  uppermost  point  of  Canada, 
they  attempted  to  reach  the  Pole  with  skis, 
sleds,  and  huskies.  The  suspense,  the  danger, 
and  the  bitter  cold  are  vividly  conveyed.  (In 
container  with:  Remember  the  Wind,  by  Chap¬ 
man.) 

OUT  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  1115 
by  Albert  Schweitzer,  read  by  Alexander 
Scourby,  6R.  AFB 

Written  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  this 
book  is  still  important  as  an  introduction  to 
Schweitzer’s  principal  works,  and  an  excel¬ 
lent  introduction  to  the  man.  Its  simplicity, 
honesty,  and  humor  are  characteristic  of  the 
great  doctor. 

STARLIGHT  NIGHTS  1129 

by  Leslie  C.  Peltier,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
6R.  AFB 

Having  grown  up  with  this  century  on  an 
Ohio  farm,  the  author  looks  back  on  his  life 
with  pleasure.  He  had  a  boyhood  enthusiasm 
for  natural  history,  from  which  grew  his  spe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  stars,  and  he  became  an 
outstanding  amateur  astronomer.  His  remi¬ 
niscences  are  full  of  quiet  charm  for  anyone 
who  cares  for  the  outdoors. 


YOU  SHOULD  START  SOONER  1029 
by  John  Gould,  read  by  Larry  Schwartz,  4R. 
APH 

Drawn  from  the  author's  column  in  the 
“Christian  Science  Monitor,"  these  random 
essays  have  a  distinctive  flavor  of  down-East 
Maine.  They  range  from  recollections  of  youth 
on  the  farm  to  comments  on  unsatisfactory 
aspects  of  modern  living.  (In  container  with: 
A  Mouse  Is  Miracle  Enough,  by  Lockwood.) 

<  SCIENCE  &  TECHNOLOGY 

THE  RADIO  AMATEUR'S  NOVICE  LICENSE 

1085 

American  Radio  Relay  League,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  1R.  AFB 

Questions  and  answers,  with  code  practice. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  SKY  1118 

by  Arthur  Charles  Clarke,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  6R,  AFB 

Intriguing  speculations  about  the  world  of 
the  future  are  presented  in  24  short  pieces 
by  one  of  the  most  readable  and  original  of 
scientific  thinkers.  After  dealing  with  space 
flight  and  communications  satellites,  he 
muses  on  some  miscellaneous  topics.  Humor 
and  optimism  make  this  a  rewarding  volume. 

<  SOCIAL  SCIENCES 

BLINDNESS,  1965  1032 

by  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  8R.  APH 

Articles  on:  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act;  the 
1964  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind;  the  rehabilitation  center 
movement  in  the  U.  S.;  progress  in  treatment 
of  blindness;  performance  tests  of  intelli¬ 
gence  for  blind  adults;  the  blind  in  a  chang¬ 
ing  world;  library  services;  U.  S.  Government- 
sponsored  research;  and  Government-spon¬ 
sored  programs  to  train  personnel  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 


CLARENCE  DARROW  1079 

by  Miriam  Gurko,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R. 

APH 

A  straightforward  biography  of  a  famous  trial 
lawyer  (1857-1938),  whose  specialty  was  de¬ 
fending  unpopular  causes.  Among  his  clients 
were  Eugene  Debs,  the  Socialist,  Loeb  and 
Leopold,  who  murdered  a  small  boy  for  thrills, 
and  John  T.  Scopes,  in  a  test  case  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  theory  of  evolution  in  Tennessee.  The 
issues  are  well  explained  and  Darrow’s  court 
strategy  is  analyzed. 

THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR  1135 

by  Betty  Schechter,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R.  AFB 

The  case  that  rocked  France  in  the  1870’s, 
when  Dreyfus,  a  Jew,  was  unjustly  convicted 
of  treason,  is  presented  in  an  absorbing  and 
provocative  study.  The  author  emphasizes 
the  political  and  religious  prejudices  which 
caused  the  crisis,  and  the  implications  for 
that  time  and  for  today.  High-school  students, 
as  well  as  adults,  will  find  the  book  valuable. 

HOW  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE  1098 
by  Michael  Drury,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  5R. 

AFB 

With  great  good  sense  and  good  nature  the 
author  (a  woman)  discusses  a  problem  basic 
to  everyone  and  offers  sound  advice  illus¬ 
trated  with  helpful  examples.  The  appeal  of 
her  book  is  not  limited  to  feminine  reader- 
ship,  for  there  is  much  in  it  of  value  for  men 
and  for  young  people  of  both  sexes.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Peace  of  Mind,  by  Liebman.) 

IN  COLD  BLOOD  1166 

by  Truman  Capote,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  9R. 

AFB 

The  author  coined  the  term  “a  nonfiction 
novel"  for  this  reportorial  account  of  how  a 
family  was  wiped  out  on  a  Kansas  farm,  in  an 
act  of  senseless  brutality.  In  impersonal  style 
he  reconstructs  the  crime  and  the  back¬ 
grounds  and  personalities  of  all  the  princi¬ 
pals,  drawing  his  information  from  observa¬ 
tion,  interviews,  and  official  records.  His  book 
has  the  fascination  of  a  detective  story. 
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PEACE  OF  MIND  1098 

by  Joshua  Loth  Liebman,  read  by  Delmar 
Nuetzman,  5R.  AFB 

In  an  honest,  able,  and  confident  presenta¬ 
tion,  a  Jewish  scholar  discusses  the  ills  of 
our  time  and  formulates  a  reasonable,  tol¬ 
erant  faith  with  which  to  meet  them.  Though 
the  book  appeared  just  after  World  War  II, 
the  problems  now  are  even  more  pressing 
and  the  remedies  still  as  applicable.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  How  To  Get  Along  With  People, 
by  Drury.) 

<  SPORTS 

THE  GOLDEN  PEOPLE  1137 

by  Paul  Gallico,  read  by  John  Cannon,  5R. 
AFB 

Nostalgically  recalling  the  sports  world  of  the 
’twenties  and  ’thirties,  the  author,  who  was  a 
sports  writer  for  thirteen  years,  presents  a 
dozen  of  the  great  figures.  They  range  from 
Babe  Ruth  to  Gertrude  Ederle,  from  Helen 
Wills  to  Red  Grange.  Old-timers  will  enjoy 
looking  back,  and  younger  fans  will  learn 
much.  (In  container  with:  A  Sense  of  Where 
You  Are,  by  McPhee.) 

ON  THIN  ICE  1086 

by  Henry  Jelinek,  read  by  Livingston  Gilbert, 
5R.  APH 

The  high  spot  of  this  story,  narrated  by  their 
younger  brother,  is  the  1962  contest  in 
Prague,  when  Otto  and  Maria  Jelinek  won  the 
World  Figure  Skating  Pairs  championship.  It 
tells  of  family  life  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  of 
the  escape  from  Czechoslovakia,  and  of  the 
training  and  eventual  triumph  of  the  young 
skaters.  (In  container  with:  Who  Gets  the 
Drumstick?  by  Beardsley.) 

A  SENSE  OF  WHERE  YOU  ARE;  A  Profile  of 
William  Warren  Bradley  1137 

by  John  A.  McPhee,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
2R.  AFB 

A  combined  biography  and  character  study 
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of  a  phenomenal  Princeton  basketball  player. 
A  description  of  Bradley’s  family  and  school 
background  in  Missouri  is  followed  by  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  his  playing  technique,  and 
the  record  ends  with  his  graduation  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  a  Rhodes  scholarship  instead  of 
a  career  as  a  professional  athlete.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Golden  People,  by  Gallico.) 

<  WILDLIFE 

LAST  ADVENTURE  1120 

by  Osa  Helen  Johnson,  read  by  Jean  Muir, 
5R.  AFB 

On  their  final  trip  to  photograph  wildlife,  the 
Martin  Johnsons  invaded  the  primitive  fast¬ 
nesses  of  North  Borneo.  Headhunters,  py¬ 
thons,  charging  elephants,  crocodiles,  and 
many  another  menace  beset  their  path.  This 
is  a  very  feminine  and  readable  account. 

RATTLESNAKES  1119 

by  James  Frank  Dobie,  read  by  Karl  Weber, 
3R,  AFB 

Posthumous  essays  by  the  well-known  Texan 
writer  reveal  his  vast  knowledge  of  fact  and 
folklore  about  rattlesnakes.  Personal  obser¬ 
vations,  letters  from  readers  of  Dobie’s  news¬ 
paper  columns,  and  excerpts  from  other 
writers  are  woven  into  these  conversational 
pieces  that  will  delight  anyone  interested  in 
snakes.  (In  container  with:  Sauce  for  the 
Mongoose,  by  Kinloch.) 

SAUCE  FOR  THE  MONGOOSE  1119 

by  Bruce  Kinloch,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  3R.  AFB 

The  author,  chief  game  warden  in  Tangan¬ 
yika,  writes  entertainingly  of  Pipa,  the  young 
mongoose  which  he  and  his  wife  adopted  and 
found  to  be  mischievous,  inquisitive,  and  as 
haughty  and  demanding  as  any  Eastern  po¬ 
tentate.  This  is  a  biography  with  appeal  to 
any  animal-lover.  (In  container  with:  Rattle¬ 
snakes,  by  Dobie.) 


THE  SILENT  SKY  1099 

by  Allan  W.  Eckert,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
5R.  AFB 

Skillfully  and  sensitively,  the  author  re-creates 
the  lives  of  several  individual  birds,  showing 
how  natural  enemies  and  relentless  slaughter 
by  man  resulted  in  the  extinction  of  the  pas¬ 
senger  pigeon.  Since  it  had  once  existed  in 
the  billions,  its  complete  disappearance  is 
tragic  as  well  as  almost  inconceivable. 

FICTION 

ADAM  BEDE  983 

by  George  Eliot,  pseud.,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  16R.  APH 

One  of  the  author’s  best-known  novels,  deal¬ 
ing  with  ordinary  English  country  life  in  the 
1850's.  It  begins  with  the  seduction  of  a  sim¬ 
ple  village  girl  by  the  young  squire. 

THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  BRAIN  1128 

by  Len  Deighton,  read  by  Frederick  Rolf,  6R. 
AFB 

“It  was  the  morning  of  my  hundredth  birth¬ 
day.”  So  begins  the  narrator  of  a  fantastically 
complex  spy  story,  ranging  from  Helsinki  to 
San  Antonio  and  on  into  the  wilds  of  Texas 
to  discover  a  vast  computer  complex.  The 
locales  and  dialogue  are  original,  and  the 
style  is  dry,  hard,  and  vigorous. 

A  CRACK  IN  THE  SIDEWALK  1077 

by  Ruth  Wolff,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  5R.  APH 

Though  the  Templeton  family  lived  in  a  sec¬ 
ond-floor  apartment  surrounded  by  treeless 
concrete,  they  could  escape  every  summer 
to  the  grandparents’  home  in  the  country. 
Linsey  tells  of  her  parents,  her  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  how  she  found  a  way  out 
through  her  talent  for  folk  singing.  This  is  a 
warm,  wholesome  story  with  a  happy  ending, 
by  the  author  of  "I,  Keturah.” 

FAMOUS  TALES  OF  THE  FANTASTIC  1145 
ed.  by  Herbert  Van  Thai,  read  by  Lester  Raw¬ 
lins,  4R.  AFB 

These  eleven  stories  represent  various  as¬ 


pects  of  the  literature  of  extravagant  imagi¬ 
nation,  far  different  in  method,  in  time,  and 
in  space.  Most  of  them  illustrate  unexpected 
kinds  of  inventiveness  on  the  part  of  such 
well-known  authors  as  Ray  Bradbury,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 

THE  FILE  ON  DEVLIN  1143 

by  Catherine  Gaskin,  read  by  Michael  C.  Lau¬ 
rence,  6R.  AFB 

Life  and  love  are  considerably  altered  for  the 
attractive  daughter  of  a  novelist  and  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner  when  he  mysteriously 
disappears.  Intrigue  and  espionage  add  spice 
to  this  romance. 

HOW  FAR  TO  BETHLEHEM?  1037 

by  Norah  Robinson  Lofts,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
9R.  APH 

Events  from  the  Annunciation  until  shortly 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  are  described  in  this 
reverent  novel,  which  has  special  appeal  for 
women  with  its  wealth  of  domestic  details 
and  psychological  interpretation.  Not  only 
Joseph  and  Mary  but  Melchior,  Gaspar,  and 
Balthazar  are  prominent  figures  among  the 
many  well-realized  characters. 

KIM  1136 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  8R. 
AFB 

In  this  famous  adventure  story,  an  engaging 
Irish  orphan  grows  up  in  India  and  becomes 
a  member  of  the  British  Secret  Service.  His 
pursuit  of  a  Russian  spy  in  the  Himalayas 
combines  with  a  graphic  picture  of  19th- 
century  India  to  make  an  absorbing  book. 

THE  LAST  KNOWN  ADDRESS  1087 

by  Joseph  Harrington,  read  by  Jack  Collard, 
4R,  APH 

Routine  police  procedures  in  New  York  City 
are  graphically  detailed  and  invested  with  a 
certain  dogged  appeal  in  this  restrained  mys¬ 
tery  novel.  A  cop  down  on  his  luck  helps  to 
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train  a  new  young  policewoman  as  together 
they  pursue  the  almost  impossible  assign¬ 
ment  of  finding  a  certain  D.  Brown  with  only 
the  scantiest  information  to  go  on.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Red  House  Mystery,  by 
Milne.) 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED  1141 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  5R. 
AFB 

Kipling’s  first  novel,  published  in  1890,  is  the 
story  of  an  artist  who  received  a  sword  cut 
while  working  in  the  Sudan  as  an  illustrator. 
Knowing  that  his  sight  would  soon  be  gone, 
he  strove  heroically  to  finish  his  painting, 
“Melancholia,”  at  the  same  time  suffering 
from  an  unhappy  love  affair. 

A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO  1035 

by  Borden  Deal,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  6R. 
APH 

The  odyssey  of  three  children  who,  when 
their  parents  were  missing  during  a  vacation 
in  Florida,  decided  to  make  their  own  way 
home.  Ashley’s  good  sense,  Brett’s  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  little  Shane’s  charm,  enabled 
them  to  cope  with  a  variety  of  situations,  and 
the  reader’s  disbelief  is  willingly  suspended 
until  they  reach  the  end  of  the  600-mile  walk. 

MAIN-TRAVELLED  ROADS  1036 

by  Hamlin  Garland,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  6R. 
APH 

Influenced  by  William  Dean  Howells,  Garland 
evolved  his  own  principle  of  “veritism,” 
which  included  absolute  fidelity  to  the  local 
scene  and  characters  and  a  true  American¬ 
ism,  free  from  imitation  of  European  litera¬ 
ture.  His  short  stories  of  farm  life  in  the 
Middle  West  are  powerful  and  often  grim. 

THE  MARK  OF  THE  HORSE  LORD  1139 
by  Rosemary  Sutcliff,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
6R.  AFB 

Britain  in  the  second  century  is  the  setting  of 
a  stirring  novel,  notable  for  its  characteriza- 
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tion.  It  concerns  the  adventures  of  a  tall, 
redheaded  gladiator  who  closely  resembles 
the  chief  of  a  native  tribe  and  becomes  his 
impersonator.  The  ensuing  action  brings  the 
hero  to  psychological  maturity.  Excellent 
reading  for  young  adults. 

THE  RED  HOUSE  MYSTERY  1087 

by  Alan  Alexander  Milne,  read  by  Grant  Shee¬ 
han,  5R.  APH 

An  English  country  mansion  is  the  setting 
for  a  puzzle-type  of  mystery  story  which  has 
worn  extremely  well.  Antony  Gillingham,  the 
amateur  gentleman  detective,  plays  Sherlock 
Holmes  with  admiring  young  Bill  Beverley  for 
his  Watson  and  triumphantly  solves  the  mur¬ 
der.  (In  container  with:  The  Last  Known  Ad¬ 
dress,  by  Harrington.) 

THE  SILVER  CHALICE  976 

by  Thomas  Bertram  Costain,  read  by  William 
Gladden,  16R.  APH 

The  world  of  the  New  Testament  is  made  real 
in  this  detailed  novel,  filled  with  color  and 
life.  It  traces  the  career  of  Basil,  the  legend¬ 
ary  artisan  who  fashioned  a  holder  for  the 
sacred  cup  from  which  Christ  drank  at  the 
Last  Supper. 

THE  SUMMER  LAND  1067 

by  Burke  Davis,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

A  cheerful  story  of  the  North  Carolina  to¬ 
bacco  country  early  in  this  century.  Readers 
who  are  not  offended  by  the  coarse  language 
will  enjoy  the  period  setting,  rough  humor, 
colorful  folkways,  and  the  sympathetic  but 
realistic  portrayal  of  an  adolescent  boy. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES  1100 

by  Charles  Dickens,  read  by  George  Rose, 
10R.  AFB 

Unlike  Dickens’  other  works,  this  novel  has  a 
well-knit  plot  and  a  central  love  story.  Full  of 
suspense,  it  is  set  in  London  and  Paris  during 
the  French  Revolution  and  does  full  justice 
to  the  violence  of  the  times. 


THICKER  THAN  WATER  1045 

by  Madeleine  A.  Polland,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  5R.  APH 

When  her  grandmother  was  dying,  Veronica 
went  back  to  the  big  house  in  Ireland  where 
she  had  not  been  since  the  age  of  fourteen. 
In  her  vigil  she  was  joined  by  her  cousin 
Dinny — or  was  it  really  he?  Irish  atmosphere 
and  the  shadow  of  the  past  envelop  this  satis¬ 
factory  suspense  story. 


JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

<  FOLK  AND  FAIRY  TALES 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  ITALY 

1088 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
1R.  APH 

These  stories  have  a  distinct  Italian  flavor, 
but  the  reader  will  recognize  some  old  fa¬ 
miliar  tales  in  a  different  dress.  For  grades 
2-5.  (In  container  with:  Favorite  Fairy  Tales 
Told  in  Poland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Spain.) 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  POLAND 

1088 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
1R.  APH 

These  well-chosen  tales  are  retold  in  a  way 
that  preserves  the  flavor  of  the  original  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  character  of  Poland.  For  grades 
2-5.  (In  container  with:  Favorite  Fairy  Tales 
Told  in  Scotland,  in  Spain,  and  in  Italy.) 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  SCOTLAND 

1088 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
1R.  APH 

Castles,  wee  folk,  brownies,  and  a  horrendous 
sea  serpent  figure  in  these  delightfully  im¬ 
aginative  tales.  For  grades  2-5.  (In  container 
with:  Favorite  Fairy  Tales  Told  in  Italy,  in  Po¬ 
land,  and  in  Spain.) 


FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  SPAIN 

1088 

by  Virginia  Haviland,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
1R.  APH 

Characteristic  of  Spanish  stories  are  these 
six,  retold  in  simple  and  colorful  style.  For 
grades  2-5.  (In  container  with:  Favorite  Fairy 
Tales  Told  in  Italy,  in  Poland,  and  in  Scot¬ 
land.) 

GAELIC  GHOSTS  1075 

by  Sorche  Nic  Leodhas,  pseud.,  read  by  Bryan 
Clark,  2R,  APH 

Ten  stories,  told  to  the  author  in  her  child¬ 
hood  by  members  of  her  Scottish  family.  Two 
of  them  were  assigned  to  her  own  ancestors; 
others  are  legends  or  folk  tales,  and  all  have 
the  true  ghostly  atmosphere.  For  grades  4-7. 
(In  container  with:  13  Danish  Tales,  by  Hatch; 
The  Steel  Flea,  by  Leskov;  The  Golden  Crane, 
by  Yamaguchi.) 

THE  GOLDEN  CRANE  1075 

by  Tohr  Yamaguchi,  read  by  Lawrence  Lewis, 
1R.  APH 

This  story  from  old  Japan  is  full  of  beauty 
and  has  a  truly  magical  ending.  For  grades 
3-5.  (In  container  with:  13  Danish  Tales,  by 
Hatch;  Gaelic  Ghosts,  by  Leodhas;  The  Steel 
Flea,  by  Leskov.) 

THE  PIECE  OF  FIRE  1107 

by  Harold  Courlander,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
2R.  APH 

Among  these  vastly  entertaining  stories  are 
animal  fables,  tales  of  trickery,  wisdom,  and 
foolishness,  and  exaggerated  tall  tales.  For 
grades  4-7.  (In  container  with:  Boy  Wanted, 
by  Fenisong.) 

13  DANISH  TALES,  RETOLD  1075 

by  Mary  Cottam  Hatch,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
2R.  APH 

The  right  Scandinavian  touch  is  evident  in 
each  of  these  authentic  stories.  They  abound 
with  magic,  princesses  and  trolls  and  coun- 
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try  bumpkins.  For  grades  3-5.  (In  container 
with:  Gaelic  Ghosts,  by  Leodhas;  The  Steel 
Flea,  by  Leskov;  The  Golden  Crane,  by  Yama- 
guchi.) 

<  GREAT  AMERICANS 

A  DAWN  IN  THE  TREES  1072 

by  Leonard  Wibberley,  read  by  John  Seitz, 
3R.  APH 

Taking  up  the  story  with  the  adoption  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  this  volume 
carries  Jefferson  to  his  return  home  from  his 
diplomatic  mission  to  France.  It  is  a  readable 
account,  perhaps  at  its  best  in  showing  Jef¬ 
ferson  as  a  family  man.  For  grades  7-9.  (In 
container  with:  Young  Man  From  the  Pied¬ 
mont,  by  Wibberley.) 

ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT’S  WORLD  1048 
by  Robin  McKown,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  2R. 
APH 

In  this  account  of  the  famous  First  Lady,  the 
background  is  the  whole  first  half  of  this 
century,  its  social,  economic,  and  political 
history.  It  is  neither  distorted  or  oversimpli¬ 
fied.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  container  with:  Tri¬ 
umphant  Adventure,  by  Cavanah.) 

GALLAUDET,  FRIEND  OF  THE  DEAF  1070 
by  Etta  DeGering,  read  by  George  Walsh,  3R. 
APH 

Born  in  New  England  in  1787,  Thomas  Gal- 
laudet  was  an  intelligent  youth  whose  strength 
and  stature  did  not  equal  those  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  His  deep  sympathy  for  handi¬ 
capped  people  led  him  to  pioneer  in  working 
with  the  deaf  and  to  found  the  first  school 
for  them  in  America.  This  is  a  sympathetic, 
appealing  biography.  For  grades  5-9.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Lucretia  Mott,  by  Sterling.) 

LUCRETIA  MOTT,  GENTLE  WARRIOR  1070 
by  Dorothy  Sterling,  read  by  Mitzi  Fried- 
lander,  4R.  APH 

An  appealing  figure  was  this  19th-century  re- 
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former,  who  was  an  eloquent  Quaker  preacher 
and  a  strong-minded  leader  in  work  for 
women’s  rights  and  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  a  good-natured 
and  beloved  wife,  mother,  and  grandmother. 
For  grades  7-9.  (In  container  with:  Gallaudet, 
by  DeGering.) 

TRIUMPHANT  ADVENTURE;  The  Story  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  1048 

by  Frances  Cavanah,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
3R.  APH 

A  human,  informal  portrait  of  our  32d  presi¬ 
dent.  Almost  two-thirds  of  the  book  deals 
with  his  life  before  entering  the  White  House; 
hence  this  moving  tribute  will  form  a  useful 
introduction  to  a  famous  statesman.  For 
grades  6-9.  (In  container  with:  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt’s  World,  by  McKown.) 

YOUNG  MAN  FROM  THE  PIEDMONT  1072 
by  Leonard  Wibberley,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran, 
3R,  APH 

From  birth  to  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  young  Thomas  Jefferson  is 
shown  in  relation  to  the  social,  intellectual, 
and  political  world  of  his  day.  This  stimu¬ 
lating  account  reveals  the  influences  which 
helped  mold  him,  and  the  development  of  his 
many  interests  and  talents.  For  grades  7-9. 
(In  container  with:  A  Dawn  in  the  Trees,  by 
Wibberley.) 

<  PLANT  HUNTING 

EXPLORING  WITH  THE  BARTRAMS  1071 
by  Ann  Sutton,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  4R.  APH 

John  Bartram  and  his  son  William  were  dedi¬ 
cated  naturalists  of  the  18th  century,  who 
established  the  first  botanic  garden  in 
America.  This  story  of  their  trips  into  the 
wilderness  east  of  the  Ohio  River  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  country  and  of  their 
personal  difficulties  and  adventures.  For 
grades  7-9.  (In  container  with:  Plants  That 
Changed  the  World,  by  Dodge.) 


PLANTS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD  1071 
by  Bertha  Sanford  Dodge,  read  by  Terrence 
Fitzgerald,  4R.  APH 

Some  significant  men  and  their  discoveries 
in  a  little-known  field  are  treated  in  this  ac¬ 
count  of  dangerous  and  exciting  work.  The 
collection  and  propagation  of  some  obscure 
plants  have  resulted  in  advancement  in  foods, 
medicines,  and  industrial  products.  For 
grades  7-9.  (In  container  with:  Exploring  With 
the  Bartrams,  by  Sutton.) 

<  SCOUTING 

HANDBOOK  FOR  BOYS  1155 

by  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  read  by  Robert 
Donley,  8R.  AFB 

Basic  information  on  Scouting  and  how  to 
attain  Tenderfoot,  Second  Class,  and  First 
Class  rank.  Included  in  the  container  is  a  set 
of  raised-line  drawings  of  some  of  the  illus¬ 
trations,  such  as  badges,  flags,  poisonous 
plants,  compass,  and  star  map.  For  grade  6 
and  up. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

ANNE  OF  GREEN  GABLES  1034 

by  Lucy  Maud  Montgomery,  read  by  Dale 
Carter,  8R.  APH 

Several  generations  have  enjoyed  this  de¬ 
lightful  story  of  the  emotional  little  orphan, 
with  her  quick  temper,  her  fiery  red  hair,  and 
her  vivid  imagination.  It  tells  of  her  adoption 
by  a  farmer  and  his  no-nonsense  sister,  and 
her  growing  up  in  a  village  on  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia.  For  grade  7  and  up. 

BOY  WANTED  1107 

by  Ruth  Fenisong,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
3R.  APH 

Ten-year-old  Ron,  mistreated  by  cruel  foster 
parents,  found  an  unexpected  chance  to  run 
away,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  wonderful  life  for  him.  The  Bahamas 
make  a  colorful  setting,  with  the  added  charm 
of  the  picturesque  local  speech.  For  grades 


4-6.  (In  container  with:  Piece  of  Fire,  by 
Courlander.) 

DRAGON  SUMMER  992 

by  Ruth  M.  Arthur,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  2R. 
APH 

In  this  pleasant  English  story,  the  grown-up 
narrator  recalls  the  summer  spent  in  the 
country  when  she  was  twelve  and  the  strange 
adventures  she  shared  with  two  friends.  A 
benevolent  ghost  is  a  special  feature.  For 
grades  5-7.  (In  container  with:  The  Shop  in 
the  Mountain,  by  Styles.) 

I,  JUAN  DE  PAREJA  1126 

by  Elizabeth  Borton  Trevino,  read  by  Luis 
Van  Rooten,  4R.  AFB 

Velazquez,  the  great  Spanish  painter  of  the 
early  17th  century,  owned  a  Negro  slave  who 
narrates  this  story.  The  period  forms  a  color¬ 
ful  background  for  an  array  of  well-realized 
characters,  from  the  most  humble  dwarf  to 
famous  artists  and  King  Philip  himself,  and 
the  book  is  full  of  memorable  scenes.  It  was 
awarded  the  Newbery  Medal  this  year.  For 
grades  7-10. 

THE  LOST  DOG  1074 

by  Edwin  Way  Teale,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
VaR.  APH 

A  moving,  suspenseful  story,  set  in  the 
rugged  mountain  country  of  Oregon.  The 
reader  experiences  every  hope  and  despair 
of  the  deaf  mute  who  persists  against  in¬ 
credible  odds  in  the  search  for  his  pet.  For 
grades  4-6.  (In  container  with:  Peter’s  Moose, 
by  Call;  Orphan  Otter,  by  Catherall.) 

ORPHAN  OTTER  1074 

by  Arthur  Catherall,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 
13/4R.  APH 

The  story  of  motherless  Kee-On’s  efforts  to 
survive  and  his  first  year  of  life  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  wilderness  is  full  of  excitement  and 
keen  observation.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Peter’s  Moose,  by  Call;  The  Lost 
Dog,  by  Teale.) 
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PETER’S  MOOSE  1074 

by  Hughie  Florence  Call,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
3R.  APH 

How  the  son  of  a  forest  ranger  found  a  baby 
moose  and  made  a  pet  of  it  until  it  was  full 
grown.  There  is  tenderness  and  excitement 
in  the  story  of  Silly’s  friendship  with  the 
school  children,  the  antagonism  of  their  par¬ 
ents,  and  what  finally  became  of  the  young 
moose.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  container  with: 
Orphan  Otter,  by  Catherall;  The  Lost  Dog,  by 
Teale.) 

RIBBON  OF  FIRE  1028 

by  Allan  Campbell  McLean,  read  by  Grant 
Sheehan,  4R.  APH 

The  Isle  of  Skye  forms  a  vivid  setting  for  this 
adventure  story,  in  which  the  farmers  rebel 
against  unjust  treatment  by  their  absentee 
landlord.  The  presence  of  an  unknown  traitor 
in  the  township  adds  to  the  suspense.  For 
grades  7-10.  (In  container  with:  The  White 
Falcon,  by  Ogburn.) 

THE  SHOP  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN  992 

by  Showell  Styles,  read  by  George  Walsh,  4R. 
APH 

The  rocky  mountains  near  the  Welsh  coast 
figure  largely  in  this  appealing  story.  Simon 
and  his  sister,  helping  their  widowed  mother 
keep  a  shop,  plot  to  find  her  a  new  husband 
and,  in  the  meantime,  grow  strongly  attached 
to  the  isolated  village  in  spite  of  rough 
weather  and  climbing  accidents.  For  grades 
5-7.  (In  container  with:  Dragon  Summer,  by 
Arthur.) 

THE  SILENT  STORM  1130 

by  Marion  Brown,  read  by  Ethel  Everett,  4R. 
AFB 

Anne  Sullivan  Macy,  the  faithful  teacher  of 
Helen  Keller,  is  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  fic¬ 
tionalized  biography.  It  covers  her  miserable 
childhood,  her  education  at  Perkins  Institute, 
and  the  first  seventeen  years  with  her  famous 
pupil,  ending  with  Helen’s  graduation  from 
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Radcliffe  and  Anne’s  engagement.  For  grades 
6-9. 

THE  STEEL  FLEA  1075 

by  Nikolai  Semenovich  Leskov,  read  by  Law¬ 
rence  Lewis,  %R.  APH 

An  amusing,  very  Russian  story  about  a  life- 
sized  flea  that  moved  by  clockwork.  For 

grades  3-5.  (In  container  with:  13  Danish 
Tales,  by  Hatch;  Gaelic  Ghosts,  by  Leodhas; 
The  Golden  Crane,  by  Yamaguchi.)  ' 

THE  WHITE  FALCON  1028 

by  Charlton  Ogburn,  read  by  Bryan  Clark, 

1R.  APH 

Sensitively  written,  with  a  legendary  quality, 
this  is  the  story  of  a  lonely  boy  and  his  com¬ 
panion.  The  author  has  a  sure  understanding 
of  wild  birds,  as  well  as  of  adolescence.  For 
grades  7-9.  (In  container  with:  Ribbon  of  Fire, 
by  McLean.) 
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ond,  dual  track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar 
tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  fol¬ 
lowing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

Selections  from 

THE  “TIME"  READING  PROGRAM 

The  following  titles  were  selected  from  the  Time 
Reading  Program  series,  a  paperback  book  club 
that  began  in  1962  to  provide  timeless  and  well- 
written  books  in  special  editions  that  would  be 
within  the  means  of  nearly  everyone.  Each 
book,  chosen  from  the  past  fifty  years  of  pub¬ 
lishing,  contains  a  new  introduction  by  the  au¬ 
thor  or  an  authority  on  the  subject  and  a  pref¬ 
ace  by  an  editor  of  Time,  Inc.  explaining  the 
relevance  of  the  book  to  today’s  readers. 


THE  AMERICAN  CHARACTER  MT  1072 
by  Sir  Denis  William  Brogan,  3  reels 

The  American-educated  British  historian  ap¬ 
praises  the  American  way  of  life  and  its  re¬ 
gional  variation,  including  the  midwest  iso¬ 
lationism  and  the  southern  attitude  toward 
Negroes,  with  penetrating  objectivity  and  un¬ 
derstanding. 

THE  BRIDGE  OF  SAN  LUIS  REY  MT  2812 
by  Thornton  Wilder,  2  reels 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  novel  surveys  the  lives  of 
five  Peruvian  travelers,  victims  of  the  collapse 
of  a  famous  Incan  bridge,  and  intricately 
weaves  the  story  of  why  these  people  were 
mystically  linked  together  at  such  a  signifi¬ 
cant  point  in  their  lives. 

THE  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  RIVER  KWAI 

MT  2739 

by  Pierre  Boulle,  2  reels 

Obsessed  with  discipline  and  duty,  a  British 
colonel,  captured  in  World  War  II  and  forced 
to  build  a  bridge  to  serve  as  a  main  artery  for 
the  Japanese,  determines  to  erect  a  master¬ 


piece  and  relentlessly  drives  himself  and  his 
men  to  its  completion. 

CHRIST  STOPPED  AT  EBOLI;  THE  STORY  OF 
A  YEAR  MT  2802 

by  Carlo  Levi,  3  reels 

A  compassionate  account  of  the  dismal  life 
of  peasants  in  a  remote  and  primitive  Italian 
village  by  a  doctor-artist  who  spent  a  year 
among  them  as  a  political  exile. 

THE  CRIME  OF  GALLILEO  MT  2737 

by  Giorgio  DeSantillana,  6  reels 

The  trial,  persecution,  and  humbling  of  the 
genius  who  insisted  that  the  earth  revolved 
around  the  sun. 

ELIZABETH  THE  GREAT  MT  2803 

by  Elizabeth  Jenkins,  5  reels 

A  comprehensive  and  perceptive  biography  of 
England’s  Virgin  Queen,  Elizabeth  I,  one  of 
the  cleverest  women  to  rule  a  kingdom;  told 
with  affectionate  understanding. 

THE  GREAT  CRASH,  1929  MT  1618 

by  John  Galbraith,  2  reels 

A  well-documented  examination  of  the  won- 
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derful  and  devastating  events  that  made  1929 
immortal;  written  with  wit  and  verve  and  with¬ 
out  recourse  to  technical  jargon. 

THE  MARTIAN  CHRONICLES  MT  2506 
by  Ray  Bradbury,  3  reels 
A  hostile  attitude  prevails  among  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Mars  to  each  successive  visit  of  Earth 
people,  ranging  from  spacemen  to  hotdog- 
stand  owners,  in  this  science  fiction  story  set 
in  the  21st  century. 

THE  PLAGUE  MT  3063 

by  Albert  Camus,  3  reels 
The  parable,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  depicts 
the  struggles  and  resistance  of  individuals  in 
a  coastal  Algerian  city  to  the  raging  Bubonic 
plague  and  its  manifestations. 

THE  TRIAL  OF  DR.  ADAMS  MT  1328 
by  Sybille  Bedford,  3  reels 
A  skillful  account  of  the  trial  of  an  English 
doctor  accused  of  deliberately  killing  one  of 
his  patients  with  drugs. 
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Talking  books  are  available  only  from  your  regular 
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titles  you  wish  to  borrow  (be  sure  your  check  marks 
do  not  run  over  into  other  boxes),  then  detach  the 
list  and  mail  it  to  your  regional  library.  The  order 
number  before  each  title  is  the  talking  book  number. 
For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of  Talking 
Books  for  the  Blind,  1962-1963,  and  the  annual  in¬ 
dex  of  talking  books  for  1964,  1965. 
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free  of  charge. 

Letters  in  sightsaving-size  type,  raised  char¬ 
acters,  or  sound  recordings  sent  by  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  are  charged  at  a  third-class  rate  and 
should  be  mailed  unsealed  with  no  special  mark¬ 
ings.  Typed  or  handwritten  letters  are  subject 
to  the  first-class  rate.  Books,  pamphlets,  and 
reading  matter  in  sightsaving-size  type,  raised 
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characters,  or  sound  recordings  loaned  to  blind 
readers  or  being  returned  to  the  loaning  institu¬ 
tion  may  be  mailed  free  of  charge.  It  is  illegal 
to  enclose  letters  in  containers  and  packages 
that  are  being  sent  under  the  free  mailing  rate. 
Furthermore,  letters  in  containers  or  packages 
may  be  lost  or  go  undiscovered. 

Service  at  reduced  rates  or  at  no  charge  to 
blind  persons  which  is  provided  by  the  Post 
Office  is  a  privilege.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to 
cooperate  with  these  postal  regulations. 


READER  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  regional  libraries  are  responsible  for  pro¬ 
viding  readers  with  the  books  requested  as 
promptly  as  possible  considering  the  limited 
number  of  copies  available  for  any  one  title  and 
the  number  of  requests  previously  received  at 
the  library.  The  regional  library,  however,  with 
its  limited  staff  for  checking  containers,  cannot 
guarantee  that  you  will  receive  a  perfect  copy. 

Each  reader  therefore  has  a  responsibility  to 
the  library  and  to  other  readers  to  treat  records 
and  tapes  with  care,  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
order  before  returning  them  to  the  library,  and 
to  flag  books  with  defects. 

Service  to  all  improves  when  everyone  as¬ 
sumes  his  share  of  the  responsibility. 


“BOOKS  PLEASE”— “BOOKS,  PLEASE” 

There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  the  slogan 
for  the  48th  annual  celebration  of  National 
Children’s  Book  Week  (October  30 — November 
5,  1966)  can  be  interpreted:  as  an  expression 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  found  in  books  or  as  a 
polite  request  for  more  books.  No  matter  how 
the  slogan’s  meaning  is  construed,  it  indicates 
that  children  throughout  the  country  are  read¬ 
ing — and  enjoying  it. 

To  encourage  children  to  read  during  Book 
Week  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  too,  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Book  Council,  which  is  headquarters  for 
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Book  Week,  has  prepared  display  and  promo¬ 
tion  materials  created  by  prominent  people  in 
the  children’s  book  field. 

The  1966  Book  Week  poster,  above,  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Antonio  Frasconi,  who  was  a  runner- 
up  for  the  Caldecott  Medal  in  1959,  and  whose 
books  have  been  accorded  other  honors.  His 
striking  poster  pictures  a  young  scholar  who  has 
just  finished  writing  “Books  Please”  in  chalk  on 
a  blackboard. 


you  articles  by  noted  authorities  in  the  biological 
sciences,  the  earth  sciences,  astronomy,  and  an¬ 
thropology.  It  is  a  monthly  magazine  except  for 
the  combined  June- July  and  August-September 
issues.  The  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the 
Blind,  is  proud  to  announce  that  “Natural  His¬ 
tory”  will  be  available  to  you  on  loan  from  your 
regional  library  beginning  with  the  August-Sep¬ 
tember  magazine. 


EXPERIMENTAL  ORDER  FORM 

In  this  issue  of  “Talking  Book  Topics”  we  are 
experimenting  with  a  new  kind  of  order  form. 
In  order  to  reduce  the  amount  of  space  occupied 
by  the  order  forms  in  recent  issues,  to  simplify 
your  completing  and  sending  it  in,  and  to 
streamline  the  filling  of  orders  at  the  regional 
libraries,  we  have  condensed  them  all  into  one 
half-page  form.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to 
use  only  the  talking  book  or  magnetic  tape  or¬ 
der  numbers,  deleting  the  titles.  For  books  with¬ 
out  numbers  the  titles  have  been  abbreviated  to 
one  or  two  words.  Following  each  order  number 
or  title  on  the  form  is  the  number  of  the  page, 
in  parentheses,  on  which  the  title  and  annota¬ 
tion  appear. 

An  explanation  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
form  and  full  instructions  for  completing  and 
mailing  it  appear  above  the  first  side  of  the 
form  itself  on  page  159. 


Special  announcements 

NEW  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINE 

“Natural  History,”  a  magazine  of  special  inter¬ 
est  to  science-curious  adults  and  young  adults, 
has  been  added  to  the  growing  list  of  talking 
book  magazines.  This  popular  portrayal  of  nat¬ 
ural  history  draws  from  the  vast  resources  of  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  to  bring 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  PUERTO  RICO, 

AND  CANAL  ZONE 

Please  note  that  all  readers  in  the  Virgin  Islands, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Canal  Zone  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  library  service  from  Library  of  Congress. 
All  changes  of  address,  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions,  and  orders  for  new  books  from  these  areas 
should  be  sent  to  Library  of  Congress,  Division 
for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON 


One  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  deci¬ 
sions  faced  by  nearly  everyone  is  the  choosing 
of  a  career.  The  decision  is  difficult  because  of 
the  wide  range  of  vocations  from  which  one 
may  choose  and  because  of  the  complexity  of 
analyzing  and  evaluating  one’s  interests,  aims, 
and  abilities.  The  decision  is  important  because 
a  career  chosen  well  and  actively  pursued  offers 
a  person  the  opportunity  to  develop  his  talents 
to  the  fullest,  to  provide  himself  with  an  activity 
that  is  both  satisfying  and  meaningful,  and  to 
become  a  useful  and  productive  member  of  so¬ 
ciety. 

In  making  such  a  decision,  professional  coun¬ 
seling  is  often  a  helpful  adjunct  to  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  investigations.  By  reading  and  talking  with 
persons  in  various  fields,  one  can  learn  about 
the  requirements,  opportunities,  and  future  for 
many  careers.  Vocational  counselors  can  answer 
many  questions  about  careers  besides  suggest¬ 
ing  many  new  areas  for  consideration. 

Although  many  vocational  areas  are  open  to 
the  handicapped  person,  many  more  could  be. 
Happily,  the  trend  today  seems  to  be  toward 
choosing  new  fields  and  setting  precedents, 
rather  than  just  accepting  the  limited  number 
of  careers  that  have  been  entered  by  other  hand¬ 
icapped  people.  For,  after  all,  what  is  a  handi¬ 
cap  in  regard  to  jobs?  The  following  quotation 
from  “Selective  Placement”  (U.  S.  Civil  Service 
Commission  Personnel  Methods  Series  No.  9, 
August  1963),  presents  some  interesting  ideas. 

“A  handicap  is  usually  defined  as  any  disad¬ 
vantage  which  renders  an  achievement  more 
difficult.  A  handicapped  person  is  one  who  pre¬ 
sumably  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  economic 
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competition  because  of  an  impairment  in  his 
makeup.  But  is  this  literally  true?  An  impaired 
person  who  can  do  a  particular  job  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  manner  is  not  handicapped  insofar  as 
that  particular  job  is  concerned. 

“Few  people,  if  any,  are  perfect  in  all  re¬ 
spects.  Physical  and  mental  limitations  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  significance  can  be  found  in  any 
person  or  group  of  persons.  One  person,  pos¬ 
sessing  great  muscular  strength  and  endurance 
and  keen  vision  may  be  very  effective  at  fighting 
forest  fires.  Yet  he  might  be  unable  to  perform 
duties  involving  intricate  and  delicate  assembly 


work  requiring  finger  dexterity  and  an  acute 
sense  of  touch,  both  of  which  might  be  possessed 
by  a  blind  person  who  can  perform  this  type  of 
work  very  effectively.  The  blind  person  is  not 
physically  handicapped  in  relation  to  the  latter 
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job.  Therefore,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  set 
up  requirements  that  workers  must  be  free  from 
all  impairment  regardless  of  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed — hardly  any  of  us  are.” 

Realistic,  yet  flexible  thinking  proves  valu¬ 
able  in  decision-making. 


THE  VENDING  STAND  PROGRAM 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  passed  in  1936 
and  amended  in  1954,  enlarged  the  economic 
opportunities  of  capable  blind  businessmen  by 
authorizing  the  operation  of  vending  stands  on 
Federal  properties.  Emphasis  on  better  equip¬ 
ment,  more  attractive  stands,  and  improvement 
of  operational  techniques  has  resulted  in  higher 
earnings  for  blind  operators  whose  salesmanship 
depends  on  social  and  communication  skills. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  is  now  planning  various  training  institutes 
and  workshops  for  the  purpose  of  upgrading 
the  quality  of  management  services  offered  to 
the  vending  stand  operators  and  is  encouraging 
State  agencies  to  hire  additional  management 
staff.  If  these  services  were  more  adequate,  it 
could  result  in  the  vending  stand  program  be¬ 
coming  competitive  and  doubling  the  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  it  offers  to  the  blind. 


“JOURNAL  OF  REHABILITATION” 
AVAILABLE  ON  RECORD 

The  official  publication  of  the  National  Reha¬ 
bilitation  Association,  “Journal  of  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,”  is  available  on  record  to  professional 
workers  in  all  phases  of  rehabilitation:  physi¬ 
cians,  nurses,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
teachers,  therapists,  and  others  who  express 
their  interest  in  the  problems  of  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Blind  individuals  interested  in  subscrib¬ 
ing  to  the  Journal  should  write  to  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association,  1522  K  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005. 


“The  Turning  Point” 

A  new  series  of  twelve  radio  programs  has  been 
produced  by  the  Information  Department  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  released 
for  broadcast  throughout  the  country. 

The  series,  called  “The  Turning  Point,”  con¬ 
sists  of  conversations  with  sixteen  people  of  var¬ 
ious  backgrounds  and  occupations  who  have 
become  blind.  The  interviews,  conducted  by 
Foundation  information  specialist  Jo  Anne 
Murphy,  explore  individual  reactions  and  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  blindness  and  steps  taken  to¬ 
wards  readjustment. 

The  programs  were  introduced  to  the  broad¬ 
casting  industry  at  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  convention  in  Chicago  last  March, 
and  are  now  being  broadcast  by  local  stations 
around  the  country. 

New  Film  on  Employment 

The  Foundation  is  also  currently  engaged  in  the 
production  of  a  16mm  30-minute  color  film  on 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  persons. 
The  film  will  depict  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
in  which  blind  persons  are  now  engaged,  includ¬ 
ing  computer  programming,  school  teaching, 
hospital  employment,  telephone  switchboard 
operation,  assembly-line  work,  and  secretarial 
duties. 

The  purpose  of  the  film  is  twofold:  to  ac¬ 
quaint  potential  employers,  blind  persons,  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  work  for  the  blind,  and  the  general 
public  with  the  wide  range  of  successful  em¬ 
ployment  activity  existing  today,  and  to  kindle 
people’s  imagination  to  enlarge  that  range.  After 
completion  the  film  will  be  distributed  for  show¬ 
ing  to  agency  staff,  hospital  and  school  admin¬ 
istrators,  business  and  industrial  executives,  and 
the  general  public,  and  will  be  available  for 
non-commercial  television  showings. 

Hospital  Institute 

Last  May  the  Foundation  held  a  national  insti- 
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tute  in  New  York  for  selected  hospital  adminis¬ 
trators  and  personnel  directors,  rehabilitation 
specialists,  and  blind  hospital  employees  to 
study  in  depth  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
in  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  jobs  in  hospitals. 
The  institute  was  conducted  by  the  Foundation 
under  a  contract  from  the  U.  S.  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Hospital  Association. 

The  proceedings  of  the  conference  will  be 
edited  and  published  by  the  Foundation  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  rehabilitation  and  hospital  person¬ 
nel. 


SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION 

Schools,  parents,  and  counselors  all  have  effec¬ 
tive  roles  in  fitting  the  student  into  a  program 
which  is  interesting,  practical,  and  attainable. 
They  must  keep  abreast  of  and  informed  about 
jobs,  qualifications,  placement  facilities,  and 
developments  in  special  programs  for  the  blind. 
Some  sources  for  this  kind  of  information  are 
listed  below. 

The  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Welfare,  through  its  division  of  Serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Blind,  participates  in  federal-state 
programs  for  education,  training,  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation,  and  placement  of  blind  and  par¬ 
tially-sighted  young  men  and  women. 

A  specific  bibliography  on  rehabilitation,  rec¬ 
reation,  and  avocations  can  be  obtained  from 
the  AAIB  Blindiana  card  catalog  in  each  of  the 
Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10011, 
has  available  a  series  of  booklets  on  vocations 
which  includes: 

The  Blind  Person  as  a  College  Teacher  by  W. 

Alfred  McCauley. 
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Law  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blind  by  James 
Hyde. 

Opportunities  for  Blind  Persons  in  Public 
Schools  by  Bruce  Thomason. 

Vocational  Schools  as  Training  Facilities  for 
Blind  Workers  by  John  H.  McAulay. 

Also  available  is  a  bibliography  in  book  form: 

Books  About  the  Blind  by  Helga  Lende. 

Other  inkprint  books  which  are  excellent  re¬ 
sources  include: 

Characteristics  of  Blind  and  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  People  in  Professional,  Sales  and 
Managerial  Work  by  Mary  K.  Bauman. 
(Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Blind,  1963.) 

Occupational  Information,  rev.  ed.  by  Max  F. 

Baer.  (Science  Research  Associates,  Inc., 
1964.) 

Placing  the  Blind  and  Visually  Handicapped 
in  Professional  Occupations  by  Mary  K. 
Bauman  and  Norman  M.  Yoder.  (Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Office  for  the  Blind,  1962.) 

Magazines  which  provide  specific  articles  of 
interest  on  occupations  are:  “The  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Record”;  “The  International  Journal  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,”  available  in  braille; 
“The  Journal  of  Rehabilitation,”  available  on 
record  (see  above);  “The  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Journal”  and  “The  Writer,”  available  on 
tape;  and  “The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,” 
available  on  talking  book  and  in  braille. 


The  books  listed  on  the  following  page  are 
available  on  disc  or  magnetic  tape  from  your 
regional  library.  They  will  provide  additional 
information  on  some  of  the  careers  open  to  you. 


—TALKING  BOOKS— 

BREAKING  INTO  PRINT;  An  Editor’s  Advice 
on  Writing  128 

by  Edward  Weeks,  3R. 

A  distillation  of  the  knowledge  gained  over 
the  years  by  the  editor  of  “The  Atlantic.” 

HOW  TO  WIN  FRIENDS  AND  INFLUENCE  PEO¬ 
PLE  526 

by  Dale  Carnegie,  6R. 

Practical  guide  to  pleasing  people  in  business 
and  in  society. 


KIPLINGER  BOOK  ON  INVESTING  FOR  THE 
YEARS  AHEAD  445 

by  John  W.  Hazard,  8R. 

Written  for  the  average  or  nonprofessional 
investor,  this  basic  guide  covers  the  mechan¬ 
ics  of  investing. 

...  A  LETTER  TO  JIMMY  204 

by  Henry  Viscardi,  3R. 

Advice  to  disabled  young  people  demonstrat¬ 


ing  that  his  future  depends  on  what  he  has 
within  himself.  For  grades  6-12. 

THE  PEACE  CORPS,  KINDLERS  OF  THE 
SPARK 

by  Edna  McGuire. 

[To  be  released  soon.] 

TYPING  FOR  PARTIALLY  SEEING  AND  BLIND 
PUPILS 

by  Edith  Cohoe,  10R. 

—MAGNETIC  TAPES— 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  SCIENTIST  MT  1579 

by  Anne  Roe,  3  reels 

PLACING  THE  BLIND  AND  VISUALLY  HANDI¬ 
CAPPED  IN  PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPA¬ 
TIONS  MT  835 

by  Mary  K.  Bauman,  3  reels 

PLAY  DIRECTION  MT  1193 

by  John  E.  Dietrich,  9  reels 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS  HANDBOOK  MT  2988 

by  Philip  Lesly,  9  reels 


STARTING  AND  MANAGING  A  SMALL  BUSI- 


NESS 

by  Wendell  0.  Metcalf,  1  reel 

MT  2150 

THE  TELEVISION  WRITER 

by  Erik  Barnouw,  2  reels 

MT  1766 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  ADVERTISING 

by  Jules  B.  Singer,  2  reels 

MT  1695 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  JOURNALISM 

by  Arville  Schaleben,  2  reels 

MT  1460 

YOUR  FUTURE  IN  RETAILING 

by  George  A.  Scott,  2  reels 

MT  1581 

YOUR  VOCATIONAL  ADVENTURE 

by  Jesse  Clifton  Burt,  2  reels 

MT  1840 
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Library  of  the  month 

MILWAUKEE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Dorothy  B.  Haas 

Growth  is  an  exciting  process.  The  Wisconsin 
regional  service  for  the  blind  is  sharing  this  ex¬ 
citement  as  we  move  into  areas  of  recorded 
tape,  large-print  books,  and  magazines  and  the 
coordination  of  volunteer  services.  Among  re¬ 
gional  libraries  for  the  blind  the  Milwaukee  Li¬ 
brary  is  a  toddler,  for  until  1961  it  served  only 
Milwaukee  patrons.  In  July  of  that  year  a  state¬ 
wide  service  was  initiated  and  it  became  the 
31st  of  the  32  regional  libraries.  About  1125 
readers  were  enrolled  in  the  program  at  that 
time.  There  are  now  2187  patrons  whose  read¬ 
ing  habits  challenge  the  imagination  and  skill 
of  the  librarians  who  provide  books  for  them. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  library  to  provide  a 
highly  individualized  service.  No  limit  is  placed 
on  the  number  of  books  a  reader  may  request 
and  he  may  ask  for  them  as  often  as  he  wishes. 
A  steadily  increasing  circulation  which  reached 
27,714  pieces  of  reading  material  in  the  first 
three  months  of  1966  testified  to  the  ability  of 
the  staff  to  meet  its  patrons’  needs. 

An  auxiliary  tool  for  good  service  is  the  quar¬ 
terly  Newsletter,  developed  by  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library.  The  letter  conveys  to  the  reader 
the  concern  for  his  individual  needs  which  mo¬ 
tivates  all  staff  personnel.  Return  coupons,  with 
a  place  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  reader 
have  proven  helpful  in  producing  replies  when 
information  is  requested.  Newsletter  announce¬ 
ments  have  also  increased  the  use  of  specialized 
materials  which  need  publicizing. 

In  the  March  1966  Newsletter  a  question¬ 
naire  was  included  asking  for  specific  instruc¬ 
tions  for  sending  out  books.  An  opportunity  was 
given  to  indicate:  1)  how  many  books  were 
wanted;  2)  how  often  the  books  should  be 
shipped;  3)  whether  the  patron  wanted  only  his 
requests  filled  or  wanted  the  librarian  to  make 
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a  selection  for  him.  About  10%  of  all  patrons 
replied.  Some  of  these  had  never  responded  to 
efforts  to  reach  them,  so  the  questionnaire  was 
considered  a  success.  A  special  brailled  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  questionnaire  was  prepared  recently, 
but  returns  have  not  yet  been  tallied.  The 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  preparation  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  Newsletter  is  worthwhile  be¬ 
cause  it  has  established  a  closer  relationship 
between  patrons  and  staff. 

Library  service  for  the  visually  handicapped 
children  of  Wisconsin  took  an  important  stride 
forward  when  the  Library  of  Congress  provided, 
through  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library,  a  de¬ 
posit  collection  for  the  Wisconsin  School  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped.  A  new  complex  of 
buildings  completed  in  1965  at  the  resident 
school  at  Janesville  provided  space  for  a  full- 
scale  library.  Mr.  William  Crandall  was  hired 
to  administer  the  text-book  collection  of  the 
school.  He  was  given  the  added  task  of  circulat¬ 
ing  books  for  collateral  and  recreational  reading 
which  the  Milwaukee  Library  for  the  Blind 


sends  from  its  holdings.  The  collaboration  with 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  has  been  outstanding.  We  receive  great 
satisfaction  from  the  knowledge  that  the  habit 
of  reading  for  pleasure  is  being  nurtured  among 
young  people. 

Filling  the  special  needs  of  students,  young 
or  old,  is  one  of  the  major  problems  of  a  library 
for  the  blind.  Only  through  the  work  of  volun¬ 
teers  can  these  requests  be  met.  Milwaukee  is 


fortunate  in  having  several  volunteer  groups 
who  transcribe  materials  for  the  blind  to  sup¬ 
plement  reading  provided  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Until  recently  the  work  of  these  groups  lacked 
a  central  clearing  house.  In  October  1965,  a 
room  in  the  Milwaukee  Public  Library  was  pro¬ 
vided  as  a  volunteer  transcription  center.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Robert  Atkinson,  a  grad¬ 
ually  increasing  number  of  women  have  helped 
to  transcribe  text-books  for  students  and  special 
materials  for  those  who  need  them.  The  first 
assignment  accepted  by  this  group  was  a  fourth 
grade  reader  in  large-type  for  a  partially  sighted 
child.  In  seven  months  over  1700  large-type 
pages  have  been  sent  to  schools.  From  a  hand¬ 
ful,  the  workers  at  the  center  have  grown  to  a 
corps  of  sixty-three.  There  are  eighteen  tran¬ 
scribers  certified  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
who  have  completed  over  1000  pages  of  braille. 
The  Braille  Code  for  Text-books,  which  assures 
uniformity  of  format,  is  strictly  adhered  to.  A 
braille  proof-reader  checks  all  work  for  errors. 
Standards  such  as  these  insure  that  books  pro¬ 
duced  in  Milwaukee  will  be  useful  wherever 
they  may  be  needed  throughout  the  country. 

Classes  in  braille  transcribing,  taught  by  Mrs. 
Joseph  Weiss,  have  been  meeting  in  the  library 
regularly  for  almost  three  years.  From  these 
small  beginnings  a  service  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  visually  handicapped  is  developing.  Fu¬ 
ture  plans  will  coordinate  all  volunteer  efforts 
throughout  the  state. 

The  Milwaukee  Library  for  the  Blind  has 
many  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future.  Wider 
communication  with  public  libraries  of  the  state 
will  be  made  to  serve  the  additional  5000  per¬ 
sons  who  are  the  estimated  blind  population  of 
Wisconsin  and  the  approximately  17,000  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  who  cannot  read  conven¬ 
tional  printed  materials  but  who  are  not  legally 
blind.  Through  the  Wisconsin  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  efforts  to  find  and  serve  these  people  are 
being  made.  A  reading  room  is  planned  where 
the  blind  can  study,  use  the  reference  tools  avail¬ 
able,  and  consult  with  librarians.  There  is  much 


to  do;  gradually  gaps  in  service  will  be  closed, 
and  the  visually  handicapped  will  have  the  re¬ 
finements  of  service  which  distinguish  a  fine 
library. 

TV  and  radio 

Beginning  this  fall  and  possibly  continuing  into 
coming  seasons,  all  of  the  major  networks  will 
present  many  serious  dramas  and  top-quality 
comedy  plays.  Below  is  a  rundown  by  networks 
of  a  few  of  the  regular  and  special  programs  to 
be  on  the  look-out  for: 

American  Broadcasting  Company 

ABC  Stage  ’67  (Wednesday  night) — A  weekly 
series  that  will  specialize  in  plays,  both  dramatic 
and  other,  especially  commissioned  for  televi¬ 
sion.  Among  the  productions  planned  are  “Noon 
Wine”  by  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  “A  Christmas 
Memory”  by  Truman  Capote,  “Dare  I  Weep, 
Dare  I  Mourn”  by  John  Le  Carre,  and  a  Ham¬ 
lin  Garland  story,  “Sun  Prairie,”  to  be  adapated 
by  A.  B.  Guthrie. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 

CBS  Playhouse — A  series  of  specials  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  various  times  throughout  the  season. 
Two  plays  listed  so  far  are  Arthur  Miller’s  “The 
Crucible”  and  Tennessee  Williams’s  “The  Glass 
Menagerie.” 

National  Broadcasting  Company 

Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame — Four  dramas  are 
planned  this  season  for  this  16-year-old  series. 
Most  notable  among  them  is  Guy  Bolton’s  “An¬ 
astasia,”  which  will  star  Julie  Harris  and  Lynn 
Fontanne.  Also  planned  are  “Blithe  Spirit”  by 
Noel  Coward,  “Barefoot  in  Athens”  by  Max¬ 
well  Anderson,  and  “The  Admirable  Crichton” 
by  James  M.  Barrie. 

Bell  Telephone  Hour  (alternate  Sundays) — In 
addition  to  concert  music,  this  26-year-old  series 
will  now  feature  documentaries  on  famous  fig- 
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TV  AND  RADIO — continued 

ures  in  the  musical  world,  and  on  music  festi¬ 
vals. 

National  Education  Television 

Stage  5 — This  new  series,  commissioned  by 
New  York’s  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  will  present  new  dramatic  and  musical 
works  especially  written  for  television. 

NET  Playhouse  (Friday  evening) — A  new 
weekly  dramatic  series,  announced  in  this  col¬ 
umn  in  March,  will  present  40  new  productions 
and  12  repeats.  Many  well-known  theater  pieces 


and  several  newly  commissioned  works  are 
planned. 


For  readers  in  the  Northeast,  the  Eastern  Edu¬ 
cational  Network  will  be  airing  reruns  of  tele¬ 
vision’s  very  popular  dramatic  series,  “Play  of 
the  Week.”  Among  those  to  be  presented  are 
“The  Iceman  Cometh,”  “Rashomon,”  and  “Me¬ 
dea.” 


For  more  information  about  any  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  listed  above,  contact  your  local  television 
station. 


Author  of  the  month 

LAWYER  BY  DAY,  AUTHOR  BY  NIGHT 


Louis  Auchincloss  was  brought  up  in  New  York 
City  in  an  environment  that  is  reflected  in  the 
settings  of  his  stories.  The  Auchinclosses  were 
a  Scottish  merchant  family  who  came  to  New 
York  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and 
stayed  to  become  one  of  the  solid  back-bone 
families  of  Manhattan. 

Like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him, 
Auchincloss  was  educated  in  New  England, 
spending  six  years  at  Groton  School  and  three 
at  Yale.  He  quit  the  latter  place  before  his  sen¬ 
ior  year  “in  a  fit  of  immature  discouragement 
over  the  rejection  by  a  publishing  house  of  my 
first  novel.”  He  then  went  to  law  school  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  which  he  “immediately 
found  interesting.”  During  the  first  two  sum¬ 
mers  he  wrote  what  he  describes  as  “a  long,  dull 
novel  about  expatriates”  which  he  burned. 
“Then,”  he  adds,  “I  abandoned  writing.” 

After  graduation  from  law  school  in  1941, 
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Louis  Auchincloss  joined  a  Wall  Street  law 
firm,  but  the  war  promptly  interrupted  his  ca¬ 
reer.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  and  was  initiated 
with  a  year  of  sluggish  shore  duty  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  followed  by  three  years  of  anything  but 
sluggish  sea  duty  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
largely  on  amphibious  vessels.  During  the  Nor¬ 
mandy  landings  he  was  in  command  of  an  LST. 

“During  the  war,”  he  says,  “I  did  a  great  deal 
of  reading — more  than  I  had  done  in  school  or 
college  combined;  and  I  started  writing  again — 
sea  duty  having  plenty  of  slack  periods.”  The 
result  of  that  war-interim  writing  was  a  novel, 
“The  Indifferent  Children,”  which  was  published 
in  1947.  On  leaving  the  Navy,  Mr.  Auchincloss 
returned  to  the  practice  of  law — which  is  still  a 
nine  to  five  job  with  him,  while  fiction  writing 
is  a  five  and  after  job.  Asked  how  he  managed 
to  reconcile  these  two  vocations,  he  said,  “Spe¬ 
cialization  is  one  of  the  fetishes  of  our  century. 


Nancy  Sirkis 


One  is  apt  to  find  time  for  anything  one  wants 
to  do.” 

Mr.  Auchincloss  is  married  and  has  three 
children,  and  his  family  lives  in  Manhattan. 
Mrs.  Auchincloss,  incidentally,  has  designed  the 
attractive  jackets  for  four  of  his  books. 

In  the  “New  York  Times”  last  winter,  book 
reviewer  Orville  Prescott  analyzed  and  com¬ 
mented  on  Mr.  Auchincloss’s  writing.  “The 
longer  Louis  Auchincloss  contemplates  the  hu¬ 
man  character,  the  more  mysterious  he  finds 
them.  A  close  student  of  his  many  subtle  and 
artfully  constructed  novels  can  only  conclude 
that  people  are  never  what  they  seem;  that  no 
one  can  ever  understand  any  other;  and  that 
any  pat  theories  based  upon  heredity,  environ¬ 
ment  and  sex  are  certain  to  be  misleading. . . . 

“For  years  it  has  been  plain  that  [he]  is  one 
of  the  ablest  of  living  American  novelists.  But 


before  the  appearance  of  ‘The  Rector  of  Justin’ 
in  1964,  Mr.  Auchincloss’s  ironic  studies  of 
moral  decay  in  high  financial  places  lacked  the 
emotional  power  and  stature  of  major  fiction. 
His  characters  didn’t  always  repay  his  or  his 
readers’  attention. 

“But  with  ‘The  Rector  of  Justin’  Mr.  Auchin¬ 
closs  produced  a  masterly  tour  de  force,  a  study 
of  a  man  who  aspired  to  greatness  and  failed  to 
attain  it.  The  theme  was  more  significant  than 
any  Mr.  Auchincloss  had  previously  considered 
and  the  craftsmanship  was  as  shiny  as  ever.  In 
‘The  Embezzler’  the  theme  is  substantial  also. 
.  .  .  [It]  is  full  of  insights  and  full  of  sharply 
observed  reports  on  life  among  the  very  rich 
in  New  York  City  a  generation  and  more  ago. 
Each  of  the  three  narrators  [the  protagonist, 
Guy  Prime,  his  wife,  and  his  best  friend]  has 
total  recall.  Each  has  a  fine  ear  for  dialogue. 
Each  is  worldly,  tough-minded,  sardonic.  So 
there  isn’t  a  dull  page  in  ‘The  Embezzler.’ 

“Mr.  Auchincloss  can’t  be  expected  to  write 
a  novel  as  truly  distinguished  as  ‘The  Rector  of 
Justin’  often,  or  even  more  than  once.  To  write 
as  clever,  entertaining  and  provocative  a  novel 
as  ‘The  Embezzler’  is  enough,  and  far  more 
than  most  novelists  can  do.” 

The  following  talking  books  by  Louis  Au¬ 
chincloss  are  available  on  loan  from  your  re¬ 
gional  library: 

THE  EMBEZZLER  1162 

Read  by  John  Baragrey,  6R. 

[For  the  full  annotation  of  this  new  talking 
book,  see  page  152.] 

PIONEERS  &  CARETAKERS  1043 

Read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  5R. 

Critical  studies  of  nine  American  women  nov¬ 
elists. 

POWERS  OF  ATTORNEY  379 

Read  by  GuySorel,  6R. 

Short  stories  about  a  law  firm. 

THE  RECTOR  OF  JUSTIN  700 

Read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  8R. 
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CRITICS  AND  CREATORS 

By  Ivor  Brown 

William  Congreve’s  opinion  that  hell  has  no 
fury  like  a  woman  scorned  can  fairly  be  ex¬ 
panded  by  the  alteration  of  a  word.  For 
“woman”  read  “author”;  the  cries  of  exaspera¬ 
tion  from  aggrieved  writers  come  shrieking 
down  the  centuries.  To  Robert  Burns  critics 
were  “cut  throat  bandits  in  the  paths  of  fame,” 
to  Dryden  they  were  the  spitters  of  revenge  and 
spite,  and  to  Shelley  “bankrupt  thieves  turned 
thief-takers.”  Mark  Twain  comprehensively 
damned  the  whole  critical  profession  as  “the 
most  degraded  in  all  literature.” 

The  chorus  of  damnation  has  had  its  notable, 
or  rather  notorious,  justifications  in  vehement 
and  contemptuous  attacks  on  work  sub¬ 
sequently  widely  approved.  But  amid  all  this 
assault  there  is  a  serious  omission;  that  is  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  existence  of  enlivening 
and  encouraging  criticism  in  which  authors 
have  themselves  rendered  the  best  of  service  to 
other  authors.  It  is  absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
critic  should  always  himself  be  a  creator;  many 
of  the  best  in  this  calling  have  succeeded  in 
judgment  while  failing  in,  or  never  attempting, 
creative  writing.  The  two  kinds  of  mind  and 
sensibility  need  not  be  the  same.  But  often 
enough  they  are  found  occurring  in  one  person 
and  with  rewarding  results. 

Yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  artist  in  all 
forms  of  composition,  pictorial  and  musical  as 
well  as  literary,  is  likely  to  be  a  poor  critic. 
Several  reasons  are  given  for  that  view.  One  is 
jealousy  of  rival  artists.  It  sometimes  and  sadly 
occurs  that  those  who  pursue  Truth  and  Beauty 
in  their  profession  are  not  always  accurate  in 
their  statements,  just  in  their  estimations,  and 
beautiful  in  their  manners.  The  history  of  au¬ 
thorship  is  a  chronicle  of  quarrels  in  which  the 
Sneerwells  and  Backbites  have  used  their  quills 
like  daggers.  Art  should  be  above  these  animosi¬ 
ties,  but  artists  are  human  and  the  human  limi¬ 
tation  brings  its  pressure  to  bear. . . . 

Another  accusation  made  against  the  crea- 
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tor-critic  is  that,  quite  apart  from  personal  an¬ 
tagonisms,  there  may  be  intolerance  of  a  whole 
school  or  style.  Strongly,  even  passionately,  at¬ 
tached  to  his  own  aims  and  methods,  an  author 
may  be  incapable  of  justice  to  those  whose 
theory  and  practice  are  radically  different  from 
his  own. . . . 

It  is  the  proper  business  of  a  critic  who  has  to 
consider  a  wide  range  of  production,  as  most 
journalist  critics  must,  to  work  with  no  initial 
prejudice  against  a  whole  tendency  or  against 
any  one  individual.  He  must  understand,  or  at 
least  try  to  understand,  what  all  kinds  of  artists 
or  authors  are  attempting  and  then  assess  their 
success  or  failure  in  that  line  of  business.  To  be¬ 
gin  by  saying  that  the  line  of  business  stinks  and 
that  all  who  traffic  in  it  are  beneath  considera¬ 
tion  is  not  only  unjust,  it  is  idiotic. . . . 

Naturally  a  creator-critic  is  on  the  side  of  his 
profession.  He  may  be  jealous  of  an  individual; 
but  he  is  on  the  side  of  books  in  general.  He 
wants  to  encourage  readers  and  to  recruit  them 
to  the  small  regiment  of  book  buyers  who  must 
be  lured  into  entering  bookshops  with  an  appe¬ 
tite  instead  of  regarding  them  as  austere  temples 
in  which  the  common  man  is  icily  received. . . . 

The  creator-critic  wants  them  to  be  readers  at 
large,  accepting  advice  but  not  bullied  by  it, 
and  regarding  books  as  a  field  of  exploration 
to  be  enjoyed  and  not  of  culture  to  be  imbibed. 
Maugham  advised  the  young  that  reading  with¬ 
out  pleasure  was  useless  and  told  them  not  to 
plod  on  because  they  had  been  told  that  the 
volume  lying  so  heavily  in  hand  was  literature 
with  a  capital  “L”. . . . 

There  have  been  the  hitting  back  and  the 
side-swipes  of  the  author  resentful  of  schools, 
styles,  and  theories  alien  to  his  own.  There  have 
been  retaliations  and  revenges.  But  these  have 
mattered  much  less  than  the  discoveries  of  new 
talent  and  the  defenses  of  new  ideas  for  which 
that  man  is  best  equipped  who  has  himself  had 
to  fight  his  way  up  from  obscurity  to  esteem.  He 
has  the  fellow-feeling  of  one  who  has  sweated 
and  suffered  and  faced  the  frustrations  inevita¬ 
ble  in  a  creative  writer’s  career.  Those  who  lay 


down  the  law  about  the  arts  without  previous 
exposure  to  their  ardors  and  endurances  can 
speak  wisely.  But  wisdom  to  have  its  proper 
power  must  have  its  warmth. 

This  article  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  August  10,  1963. 

The  following  books  of  literary  criticism,  available 
from  your  regional  library,  were  written  by  creator- 
critics. 

THE  CREATIVE  PRESENT  407 

ed.  by  Nona  Balakian  and  Charles  Simmons, 
6R. 

These  essays  deal  with  post-World  War  II 
authors  who  have  not  only  accomplishments 
to  their  credit,  but  potentiality — such  writers 
as  Updike,  Nabokov,  Salinger,  Malamud,  and 
Mary  McCarthy. 

IMAGES  OF  TRUTH  239 

by  Glenway  Wescott,  8R. 

A  very  personal  enthusiastic  assessment  of 
six  fiction  writers;  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
Somerset  Maugham,  Colette,  Isak  Dinesen, 
Thomas  Mann,  and  Thornton  Wilder. 

THE  LONELY  VOICE  197 

by  Frank  O’Connor,  5R. 

A  contemporary  master  of  the  short  story 
sets  forth  his  views  on  this  form  of  writing, 
its  origins  and  the  ways  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  novel.  He  illustrates  with  criticism 
of  numerous  specific  examples. 

PIONEERS  &  CARETAKERS  1043 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  5R. 

Critical  studies,  enlivened  with  interesting 
biographical  information,  of  nine  American 
women  novelists:  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Edith 
Wharton,  Ellen  Glasgow,  Willa  Cather,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Madox  Roberts,  Katherine  Anne  Porter, 
Jean  Stafford,  Carson  McCullers,  and  Mary 
McCarthy. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  PROGRESS  197 

by  Frank  O’Connor,  5R. 


This  is  the  Bard  as  seen  by  an  Irish  playwright 
and  theater  director:  a  brilliant,  provocative 
essay  which  takes  a  fresh  view  of  the  plays 
and  expresses  some  very  personal  opinions 
on  controversial  points. 

THE  THEATER  IN  SPITE  OF  ITSELF  276 

by  Walter  Kerr,  7R. 

Some  of  the  pieces  in  this  collection  are  re¬ 
views  that  had  to  meet  a  deadline,  some  are 
essays  on  the  nature  and  state  of  the  theater 
today,  and  all  are  written  in  the  author’s 
characteristically  graceful  and  entertaining 
style. 

These  books  of  criticism  are  by  professional  critics 
who  are  not  writers. 

BEYOND  CULTURE  1084 

by  Lionel  Trilling,  6R. 

Dealing  with  such  topics  as  Jane  Austen, 
Hawthorne  in  our  time,  Freud,  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  science,  literature,  and  culture, 
these  eight  pieces  present  thoughtful  inter¬ 
pretations  of  literary  philosophies  as  they  re¬ 
flect  modern  life. 

CHARLES  DICKENS  132 

by  K.  J.  Fielding,  4R. 

Though  it  includes  enough  biographical  de¬ 
tails  to  show  the  close  relationship  between 
Dickens’  work  and  his  life,  this  is  primarily 
a  study  of  the  novels. 

CLAREMONT  ESSAYS  607 

by  Diana  Trilling,  5R. 

A  critic  of  skill  and  integrity  examines  various 
aspects  of  the  cultural  situation  of  the  past 
ten  years  and  presents  her  ideas  in  these 
serious,  closely  reasoned  essays. 

JOSEPH  CONRAD,  GIANT  IN  EXILE  74 

by  Leo  Gurko,  8R. 

Not  a  detailed  biography  or  an  exhaustive 
criticism,  this  study  shows  Conrad  as  a 
prophetic  writer  whose  work  is  more  relevant 
to  the  world  of  the  1960’s  than  to  the  times 
when  it  was  composed. 
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Reader’s  profile 


A  STAR  IS  BORN! 

The  Boy  That  Won  Your  Heart! 

LEON  JANNEY 

in 

“6OUKA0S” 

with 

Belle  Bennett  and  Marion  Nixon 


The  year  was  1930  and  a  tow-headed  thirteen- 
year-old  named  Leon  Janney  had  become  a 
star  overnight.  After  nearly  eleven  years  in  the 
theater,  beginning  at  age  two  with  a  recitation 
of  “Winkun,  Blinkun,  and  Nod,”  through  vaude¬ 
ville  as  a  boy  monologist  and  five  years  in  the 
movies,  in  such  features  as  “The  Wind”  (which 
starred  Lillian  Gish)  and  “Abie’s  Irish  Rose” 
(playing  young  Abie),  little  Leon  had  reached 
the  top.  As  a  major  child  star  of  early  talking 
movies  he  was  now  to  get  important  roles  in 
such  pictures  as  “Doorway  to  Hell,”  “Father’s 
Son,”  “Old  English,”  and  “Penrod  and  Sam.” 
By  1932,  however,  he  had  reached  the  “awk¬ 
ward”  age  and  so  became  a  cinematic  “has- 
been”  at  age  fifteen. 

During  the  next  two  years  young  Janney  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  RKO  and  Loew  vaudeville  cir¬ 
cuits  and  in  a  few  stage  plays.  Beginning  in 
1935  he  added  radio  drama  to  his  credits,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  “March  of  Time,”  “The  Life  of  Mary 
Sothern,”  and  in  his  most  noteworthy  role  of 
that  period,  as  Richard  the  Great  in  “The  Parker 
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Family,”  a  radio  series  written  especially  for 
him. 

During  the  Second  World  War  Mr.  Janney 
served  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  in  Intelligence. 
After  his  discharge  in  1944  he  was  now  to  face 
a  major  turning-point  in  his  career.  He  had  to 
decide  whether  to  be  a  star-out-of-work  or  to 
begin  anew  as  an  adult  actor  and  build  a  new 
career.  As  a  true  professional,  of  course,  he 
chose  to  perform  and  to  relinquish  his  fame  as 
a  child  star. 

By  1946  Mr.  Janney  had  firmly  established 
himself  as  a  leading  character  actor  in  radio 
drama.  Throughout  the  hey-day  of  soap  operas, 
serials,  and  serious  dramatic  presentations,  he 
was  among  the  top  ten  or  twenty  character  ac¬ 
tors  who  were  in  90%  of  all  productions.  His 
success  in  this  highly  challenging  and  competi¬ 
tive  type  of  acting  can  be  partially  credited  to 
his  skill  as  a  master  dialectition.  Through  a  cer¬ 
tain  “auditory  gift”  he  is  able  to  imitate  exactly 
any  foreign  accent  or  regional  dialect  after  hear¬ 
ing  it  once  or  twice. 


In  the  early  1950’s  Mr.  Janney  resumed  his 
distinguished  career  in  legitimate  theater.  Since 
then  he  has  appeared  on  Broadway  in  both  se¬ 
rious  and  musical  comedy  productions  and  in 
stock  and  road  companies  around  the  country. 
Most  notable  among  the  many  plays  in  which 
he  has  appeared  are  “The  Three  Penny  Opera,” 
“Silk  Stockings,”  “The  Man  Who  Came  to  Din¬ 
ner,”  “The  Flowering  Peach,”  “Last  Analysis,” 
“The  Gazebo,”  and  “Nobody  Loves  an  Alba¬ 
tross.” 

In  addition  to  the  successful  plays  in  which 
he  has  appeared,  Mr.  Janney  also  claims  the 
dubious  distinction  of  having  been  in  the  most 
expensive  Broadway  musical-comedy  flop  of  all 
time.  In  1965  he  was  in  “Kelly,”  which  cost 
$650,000  to  produce  and  had  one  performance. 
In  1961,  he  was  also  in  “Call  on  Cupreen,”  one 
of  the  most  expensive  dramatic  flops  in  Broad¬ 
way  history. 

As  one  of  the  top  1 8th-century  and  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy  actors  in  America,  Mr.  Janney  has 
won  critical  acclaim  for  his  portrayals  of  Sir 
Benjamin  Backbite  in  Sheridan’s  “School  for 
Scandal”  and  Sparkish  in  Wycherly’s  “The 
Country  Wife.”  Of  all  the  many  roles  he  has 
played,  he  most  enjoys  those  in  Restoration 
plays,  though  he  also  lists  as  favorites  his  por¬ 
trayals  of  Captain  Queeg  in  “The  Caine  Mutiny 
Court  Martial”  and  Aubrey  Piper  in  “The  Show- 
Off.” 

In  1954  Mr.  Janney,  an  inveterate  sports  fan, 
was  called  upon  to  record  “View  of  Sports”  by 
Red  Smith  on  talking  books.  Since  then  he  has 
recorded  over  fifty  books  in  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  talking  book  program  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  he  says,  “I  have 
enjoyed  every  one,  almost  without  exception.” 
As  a  history  buff  he  is  particularly  fond  of 
books  on  that  subject  and  has  this  year  recorded 
“The  War  of  1812”  and  “Andrew  Jackson: 
Portrait  of  a  President.” 

Commenting  on  the  relation  of  talking  book 
reading  and  the  theater,  Mr.  Janney  says,  “The 
stage  is  completely  outgoing,  with  an  audience 
that  you  can  see.  Therefore,  as  you  can  well 


understand,  recording  talking  books  more  re¬ 
sembles  television  and  radio — with  one  excep¬ 
tion  however.  For  me  there  is  something  very 
personal  in  doing  a  talking  book,  something  not 
present  in  either  television  or  radio.  I  feel  that 
I’m  reading  to  one  individual  and  that  all  of  the 
individuals  that  I  am  reading  to  are  really  that 
one.  I  don’t  feel  that  I  have  to  please  many, 
many  different  individuals  but  simply  that  I’m 
telling  a  story  to  one  person  and  therefore  I  try 
to  tell  it  as  interestingly  as  I  can.” 

Born  in  Ogden,  Utah,  on  April  1,  1917,  Mr. 
Janney  now  lives  in  Fort  Lee,  New  Jersey,  with 
his  wife  Dorothy  (nee  Burbank,  a  descendent 
of  the  famed  horticulturist  Luther  Burbank). 
Mr.  Janney  is  a  charming,  lively  man,  5  feet  IV2 
inches  tall,  whose  blond  hair  is  now  white  on 
the  sides. 

Presently  Mr.  Janney  is  professionally  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  commercial  announcing  and  an 
occasional  play,  in  addition  to  his  talking  book 
recording  schedule.  In  his  private  life  he  pur¬ 
sues  his  interest  in  history,  astronomy,  and  gar¬ 
dening. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  talking  books 
recorded  by  Leon  Janney;  all  are  available  on 


loan  from  your  regional  library: 

B-G,  FIGHTER  OF  GOLIATHS  749 

by  Gertrude  Samuels,  5R. 

FRIDAY  THE  RABBI  SLEPT  LATE  906 

by  Harry  Kemelman,  5R. 

THE  GREAT  FAIR  1105 

by  Sholom  Aleichem,  pseud.,  6R. 

THE  MAYOR  OF  NEW  YORK  949 

by  Laurence  Barrett,  6R. 

THE  MOST  OF  A.  J.  LIEBLING  504 

by  Abbott  Joseph  Liebling,  9R. 

SO  WHAT  ELSE  IS  NEW?  850 

by  Harry  Lewis  Golden,  6R. 

THE  WAR  OF  1812  1097 

by  Harry  Lewis  Coles,  6R. 
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For  teens  and  adults 

THE  LEGACY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE 
— A  Reading  Plan — 

“Five  hundred  years  before  Christ  in  a  little 
town  on  the  far  western  border  of  the  settled 
and  civilized  world,  a  strange  new  power  was 
at  work.  Something  had  awakened  in  the  minds 
and  spirits  of  the  men  there  which  was  so  to 
influence  the  world  that  the  slow  passage  of 
long  time,  of  century  upon  century  and  the  shat¬ 
tering  changes  they  brought,  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  wear  away  that  deep  impress.  Athens 
had  entered  upon  her  brief  and  magnificient 
flowering  of  genius  which  so  molded  the  world 
of  mind  and  of  spirit  that  our  mind  and  spirit 
to-day  are  different.  We  think  and  feel  differ¬ 
ently  because  of  what  a  little  Greek  town  did 
during  a  century  or  two,  twenty-four  hundred 
years  ago.  What  was  then  produced  of  art  and 
of  thought  has  never  been  surpassed  and  very 
rarely  equalled,  and  the  stamp  of  it  is  upon  all 
the  art  and  all  the  thought  of  the  Western 
world.  And  yet  this  full  stature  of  greatness 
came  to  pass  at  a  time  when  the  mighty  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  world  had  perished  and  the 
shadow  of  ‘effortless  barbarism’  was  dark  upon 
the  earth.  In  that  black  and  fierce  world  a  little 
centre  of  white-hot  spiritual  energy  was  at  work. 
A  new  civilization  had  arisen  in  Athens,  unlike 
all  that  had  gone  before.” 

This  quotation  from  “The  Greek  Way”  by 
Edith  Hamilton  explains  very  succinctly  the 
importance  of  acquiring  a  better  understanding 
of  Ancient  Greece.  In  this  brilliant  and  highly 
praised  work,  Miss  Hamilton  explores  and  ex¬ 
plains  all  of  the  important  facets  of  this  most 
unique  and  fascinating  period  in  history. 

THE  GREEK  WAY,  7R.  497 

Another  good  introduction  to  this  subject,  also 
by  a  leading  classical  scholar,  is: 

THE  ANCIENT  GREEKS  353 

by  Moses  I.  Finley,  5R. 
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A  good  introduction  to  this  period  for  juvenile 
readers  is  the  following  history  which  consists 
of  stories  about  many  famous  Athenians. 

MEN  OF  ATHENS  270 

by  Olivia  Coolidge,  4R. 

“The  Iliad,”  the  story  of  Achilles,  Agamemnon, 
and  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  greatest  epic  poem  ever  written.  Homer, 
its  legendary  author,  was  highly  revered,  widely 
read,  and  often  quoted  in  ancient  times.  The 
following  translation  of  this  classic  into  Biblical 
prose  by  Lang,  Leaf,  and  Myers  is  one  of  the 
most  popular. 

THE  ILIAD,  13R.  632 

For  younger  readers  interested  in  this  story, 
Robert  Graves’  retelling  of  it,  drawn  from  “The 
Iliad,”  “The  Odyssey,”  and  other  classical 
sources,  is  exciting  and  well  done. 

THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  TROY,  2R.  923 

Ancient  Mycenea,  the  culture  from  which  the 
story  of  the  Trojan  War  comes  and  the  Golden 
Age  of  Greece  developed,  was  shrouded  in  mys¬ 
tery  for  quite  some  time.  Modem  archaeology 
has,  however,  recovered  much  of  it  and  made 
possible  the  following  reconstructions: 

REALMS  OF  GOLD  357 

by  Leonard  Cottrell,  7R. 

FROM  THE  SILENT  EARTH  556 

by  Joseph  W.  Alsop,  6R. 

“The  great  tragic  artists  of  the  world  are  four,” 
says  Edith  Hamilton,  “and  three  of  them  are 
Greek.  It  is  in  tragedy  that  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  Greeks  can  be  seen  most  clearly.  Except  for 
Shakespeare,  the  great  three,  Aeschylus,  Soph¬ 
ocles,  Euripides,  stand  alone.”  Of  these  two  are 
represented  in  the  following  collection,  Aeschy¬ 
lus  (“Prometheus  Bound”  and  “Agamemnon”) 
and  Euripides  (“The  Trojan  Women”) : 


THREE  GREEK  PLAYS  329 

trans.  by  Edith  Hamilton,  4R. 

Socrates,  the  leading  philosopher  of  Periclean 
Athens,  wrote  nothing  during  his  life.  His  bril¬ 
liant  student  Plato,  however,  has  immortalized 
both  himself  and  Socrates  in  his  dialogues. 
These  philosophical  works,  written  in  the  form 
of  question  and  answer  conversations,  still  stand 
today  as  much  for  their  cogency  and  logic  as 
for  their  literary  value.  The  following  book  con¬ 
tains  selections  from  several  of  Plato’s  most  im¬ 
portant  dialogues: 

THE  WORKS  OF  PLATO  741 

selected  and  ed.  by  Irwin  Edman,  15R. 

Aristotle,  a  student  of  Plato  and  the  teacher  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  the  first  true  scientist. 
Regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  all 
time,  Aristotle  revolutionized  the  world  he  lived 
in  and  profoundly  affected  the  rest  of  the  world 
for  over  a  thousand  years.  The  following  book 
chronicles  his  life  and  presents  a  good  introduc¬ 
tion  to  his  scientific  and  philosophical  works: 

ARISTOTLE,  DEAN  OF  EARLY  SCIENCE  344 

by  Glanville  Downey,  3R. 

In  the  2nd  Century  A.D.,  a  Greek  named  Plu- 
tarchus,  living  in  Roman-ruled  Greece  long  after 
the  Golden  Age,  wrote  “Parallel  Lives.”  This 
series  of  biographical  sketches  of  famous  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  intended  to  re-establish  the 
greatness  of  the  Greeks  for  an  age  that  had  all 
but  forgotten.  Plutarchus  did  this  by  writing, 
for  example,  a  sketch  about  Alexander  the 
Great,  one  about  Julius  Caesar,  and  then  a 
piece  comparing  the  two.  His  great  learning  and 
deep  insight  into  people  make  these  sketches 
unusually  valuable  reading.  Other  Greeks  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  condensation  are  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  Alcibiades,  and  Demosthenes,  with 
their  counterparts  in  Rome,  Fabius,  Cato  the 
Elder,  Mark  Anthony,  and  Cicero. 

TEN  FAMOUS  LIVES,  4R.  344 


Special  feature 

HOW  TO  READ  DANTE 
by  John  Ciardi 

...  It  is  true  that  Dante  writes  in  depth. 
Though  his  language  is  normally  simple,  his 
thought  is  normally  complex.  But  if  the  gold  of 
Dante  runs  deep,  it  also  runs  right  up  to  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  lifetime  of  devoted  scholarship  will  not 
mine  all  that  gold;  yet  enough  lies  on  the  surface 
— or  just  an  inch  below — to  make  a  first  read¬ 
ing  a  bonanza  in  itself.  .  .  . 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  so  entirely  impres¬ 
sive  about  “The  Divine  Comedy”  as  its  power 
of  mind.  The  true  mark  of  any  writer  is  in  the 
choices  he  makes.  Having  written  three  words, 
he  must  choose  a  fourth.  Having  written  four, 
he  must  choose  a  fifth.  Nothing  happens  into  a 
good  poem;  everything  must  be  chosen  into  it. 
A  poem  may  be  thought  of  as  a  construction 
for  making  choices,  and  it  is  in  the  quality  of  his 
choices  that  Dante  makes  his  greatness  known. 
His  language  and  his  prosody  can  be  rough  and 
awkward.  Anyone  who  reads  the  original  will 
wonder  at  times  if  this  is  really  “poetry.”  Very 
well,  then,  let  it  be  prose,  if  one  insists  on  folly. 
But  if  it  is  prose,  it  is  prose  of  a  previously  un¬ 
known  order,  for  the  depth  and  multiplicity  of 
mind  that  seem  to  function  at  every  choice  have 
not  been  matched  in  any  piece  of  Western 
writing. . . . 

On  one  level  Dante  writes  of  Hell  as  a  literal 
place  of  sin  and  punishment.  The  damned  are 
there  because  they  offended  a  theological  sys¬ 
tem  that  enforces  certain  consequences  of  suf¬ 
fering.  But  part  of  that  theological  system  has 
also  decreed  that  salvation  was  available  to  all 
men.  Christ  in  his  ransom  had  procured  end¬ 
less  mercy. . . . 

It  follows,  then,  that  the  only  way  to  get  into 
Hell  is  to  insist  upon  it.  One  must  deliberately 
exclude  himself  from  grace  by  hardening  his 
heart  against  it.  Hell  is  what  the  damned  have 
actively  and  insistently  wished  for. 

Thus,  allegorically,  Hell  is  the  true  goal  of 
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the  damned.  On  the  surface  the  state  of  the  sin¬ 
ners  is  described  in  terms  of  sin.  The  wonder 
and  the  universality  of  it  is  that  a  reader  who 
does  not  care  for  those  terms  may  restate  them 
in  terms  of  behavior,  and  the  “Inferno”  remains 
entirely  coherent  as  a  dramatic  treatise  on  self¬ 
destructive  behavior. . . . 

Thus  Hell  is  not  only  a  specific  place  but  a 
moral  and  anagogical  [mystical]  allegory  of 
the  guilty  conscience  of  the  damned.  It  is  the 
projection  into  a  physical  reality  of  the  inner 
state  of  the  damned. . . . 

The  supreme  art  of  poetry  is  not  to  assert 
meaning  but  to  release  it  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
poetic  elements.  Form,  in  its  interrelations,  is 
the  most  speaking  element.  Because  in  any  ex¬ 
tended  poetic  structure  these  juxtapositions  will 
fall  into  different  perspectives  when  looked  at 
from  different  points  of  vantage,  that  release  of 
meaning  is  subject  to  endless  meaningful  rein¬ 
terpretation.  The  inexhaustibility  of  “The  Di¬ 
vine  Comedy”  is  a  consequence  of  this  struc¬ 
tural  quality.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  no  one 
can  ever  finish  reading  it.  There  will  always  be 
a  new  way  of  viewing  the  elements.  But  if  no 
man  can  finish  the  poem,  any  man  may  begin  it 
and  be  the  richer  for  having  begun.  .  .  .  And, 
having  started,  all  he  needs  is  to  pay  attention. 
The  poem  itself  is  the  rest  of  the  way,  and  the 
way  is  marked. 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Sat¬ 
urday  Review,  where  it  appeared  June  3,  1961. 

THE  INFERNO  996 

by  Dante  Alighieri,  4R. 

Book  reviews 

Oxford  History  of  the  American  People  1203 

by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  3  containers,  read 
by  Alan  Hewitt,  Robert  Donley,  and  Kermit 
Murdock.  Reviewed  by  William  Barrett. 

Great  art,  we  have  been  told,  conceals  itself; 
and  in  the  same  spirit,  the  profoundest  scholar¬ 
ship  seeks  to  become  limpid  and  unobtrusive. 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison  ...  is  so  secure  in  the 
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mastery  of  his  materials  that  his  vast  narrative 
moves  along  as  smoothly  as  a  river  in  a  clear 
channel.  The  fruit  of  his  forty  years’  teaching 
at  Harvard,  and  more  than  that  number  prob¬ 
ing  the  American  past  and  present,  this  history 
is  surely  the  monument  to  an  already  imposing 
career  and  a  legacy  to  his  fellow  citizens,  whose 
gratitude  he  has  certainly  earned. 

Not  only  is  the  range  in  time  astounding — 
from  the  earliest  primitive  remains  on  this  con¬ 
tinent  to  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
— but  the  variety  of  matters  treated  within  this 
span  is  so  great  that  it  seems  to  come  out  of  an 
almost  inexhaustible  learning.  Here  are  accounts 
of  explorations,  military  campaigns,  diplomatic 
intrigues;  but  we  are  also  told  how  the  people 
lived,  what  they  ate,  how  they  dressed,  what 
kind  of  entertainments  they  attended,  and  what 
songs  they  sang.  No  facet  of  life — political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  or  cultural — is  slighted.  Yet  this  learn¬ 
ing  is  always  worn  lightly,  and  the  reader’s  eye 
is  pulled  smoothly  and  irresistibly  through  more 
than  1100  pages  as  if  the  book  were  only  half 
that  length. 

Part  of  Admiral  Morison’s  secret  lies  in  his 
style — perspicuous  and  simple,  without  man¬ 
nerisms  but  nevertheless  personal  in  tone;  above 
all,  letting  the  fact  or  event  speak  for  itself.  .  .  . 

His  other  great  gift  is  an  unusual  sense  of  the 
relevant  and  essential  that  gives  his  narrative  a 
fine  power  of  compression.  .  .  .For  the  general 
reader,  who  wants  a  comprehensive  and  author¬ 
itative  account  of  the  whole  American  adven¬ 
ture,  this  history  now  becomes  the  indispensable 
work. 

©  1965,  by  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Company.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission. 

Ring  the  Judas  Bell  1127 

by  James  Forman,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
5R.  Reviewed  by  Julie  Fraser. 

In  post-World  War  II  Greece  Nicholos  matures 
from  a  simple  shepherd  boy  to  a  leader  of  men 
and  a  man  of  God.  This  is  a  stark  and  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  role  in  the  civil  war  of  the  1940’s 
of  one  village  that  was  pillaged  by  the  commu- 


nist  Andarte,  the  children  kidnapped  and  sent 
to  prison  camp  in  Albania.  Nicholos  plans  es¬ 
cape  for  all  of  them  and  leads  them  through 
incredible  hardships  of  cold,  hunger,  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  recapture  back  to  their  village.  ...  He 
holds  throughout  to  his  high  principles  of  non¬ 
violence,  honesty,  and  devotion  to  others.  .  .  . 
The  reader  feels  a  strong  identification  with 
Nicholos  and  his  uncompromising  stand  for 
what  he  considers  right.  A  book  of  high  prin¬ 
ciple  in  today’s  world  to  inspire  teenagers. 
Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1965. 

Freedom  in  the  Modern  World  1194 

by  Herbert  J.  Muller,  read  by  Kermit  Mur¬ 
dock,  17R.  Reviewed  by  Robert  R.  Rea. 

.  .  .  Primarily  a  discussion  of  the  status  and 


nature  of  individual  freedom,  Muller’s  analysis 
of  the  world  of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  pre¬ 
sents  the  finest  fruits  of  historical  evaluation, 
hard  thinking,  and  triumphant  good  sense.  Mul¬ 
ler  is  never  doctrinaire,  save  in  his  insistence 
upon  the  importance  of  humanity;  he  is  both 
appreciative  and  critical  of  the  powerful  revolu¬ 
tionary  forces  of  modern  times;  his  warmth  and 
wit  save  him  from  succumbing  to  either  black 
frustration  or  foolish  optimism  in  dealing  with 
the  incongruities  and  ambiguities  of  modern 
civilization.  If  history  is  capable  of  teaching  les¬ 
sons  to  the  living,  this  book  is  exemplary  of  the 
kind  of  understanding  that  all  the  world  needs 
today. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  ©  R.R.  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 


In  brief 

HAYCRAFT  AWARDED  CAMPBELL  CITATION 

On  July  11,  1966,  the  Round  Table  on  Library 
Service  to  the  Blind  of  the  American  Library 
Association  awarded  the  first  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell  Citation  to  Howard  Haycraft,  author, 
and  President  and  Treasurer  of  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company,  New  York.  Mr.  Haycraft  has,  more 
than  any  other  individual,  made  the  entire  li¬ 
brary  profession  sympathetic  to  library  service 
for  this  nation’s  blind  persons.  His  initiative  in 
publicizing  braille  and  recorded  materials  used 
by  blind  persons,  and  his  active  participation  in 
projects  and  committees  to  expand  and  improve 
library  services  have  made  him  a  true  friend  of 
all  blind  persons  and  of  those  who  serve  the 
blind. 

For  example,  his  brochure,  “Books  for  the 
Blind,”  revised  and  updated  from  an  article  he 
wrote  in  1932,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
publicizing  the  program.  The  1965  edition  alone 
was  distributed  to  over  100,000  persons. 

The  citation  is  named  for  Sir  Francis  Joseph 
Campbell,  a  nineteenth-century  leader  in  the  edu¬ 


cation  of  blind  persons 
and  in  the  promotion  of 
the  use  of  braille  at  a 
time  when  both  ideas 
had  little  acceptance. 
An  American,  he  was 
very  active  in  England 
also,  and  was  knighted 
for  his  services  in  1909 
by  King  Edward  VII. 


A  NEW  SERVICE  TO  LIBRARIANS 

For  the  many  partially-sighted  adults  and  young 
adults,  Harper  and  Row  is  now  offering  a  series 
of  large-type  books.  Printed  in  18-point  type, 
well-leaded  on  opaque,  off-white  paper  with  min¬ 
imum  shine,  they  will  be  distributed  under  the 
library  edition  line  called  Harpercrest.  Those 
now  available  are: 

ANYTHING  CAN  HAPPEN  by  Helen  &  George 
Papashvily 

THE  ASHES  OF  LODA  by  Andrew  Garve 
DEATH  BE  NOT  PROUD  by  John  Gunther 
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IN  BRIEF — continued 

OLD  YELLER  by  Fred  Gipson 

THE  RETURN  OF  H*Y*M*A*N 
K*a*P*L*A*N  by  Leo  Rosten 

TOMORROW  IS  NOW  by  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

For  further  information  and  price  lists,  write 
Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  49  East  33rd 
Street,  New  York,  New  York  10016. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind: 

THE  BURNING  COURT  by  John  Dickson  Carr 

HALL  OF  MIRRORS  by  John  Rowan  Wilson 

THE  LAST  BATTLE  by  Cornelius  Ryan 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  DOLLS  by  Jacqueline 
Susann 

For  full  details  and  a  membership  application, 
write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  P.  O. 
Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 


BRAILLE  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

The  following  new  tape  recordings  are  now 
available  on  free  loan  from  the  Braille  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library,  Inc.,  2823  West  Grace  Street,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Virginia  23221: 

BIOGRAPHY 

ANGEL  UNAWARE  by  Dale  Evans 

DEAREST  DEBBIE  by  Dale  Evans 

TRUMPET  OF  SALVATION  by  Borman  E.  Ny- 
gaard 

UNDER  A  THATCHED  ROOF  by  Rosemary 
Cunningham 
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WILLIAM  CAREY— COBBLER  TO  MISSION¬ 
ARY  by  Basil  Miller 

INSPIRATIONAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL 

FATHER’S  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  THE  HOME 

by  Gene  Garrick 

GEMS  FROM  THE  PSALMS  by  F.  B.  Meyer 

HOW  TO  WIN  OVER  WORRY  by  John  Edmund 

Haggai 

METHODS  OF  THE  FAMILY  ALTAR  by  Gene 
Garrick 

MY  UTMOST  FOR  HIS  HIGHEST  by  Oswald 
Chambers 

SECRETS  OF  CHRISTIAN  LIVING  by  F.  B. 

Meyer 

FICTION 

IT  SHALL  BE  FOREVER  by  Louise  Harrison 
McCraw 

NEST  AMONG  THE  STARS  by  Louise  Harri¬ 
son  McCraw 

ON  THE  WINGS  OF  THE  MORNING  by  Louise 
Harrison  McCraw 

GENERAL  NON-FICTION 

FALSE  TEACHERS  by  Roberta  Renner 

GOD’S  GUIDANCE  by  Roberta  Renner 

THE  INDWELLING  CHRIST  by  Roberta  Renner 

NATURE  OF  MARRIAGE  by  Gene  Garrick 

ORIGIN  OF  MARRIAGE  by  Gene  Garrick 

THIS  WAY  TO  HAPPINESS  by  Clyde  Narra- 
more 

WOMAN’S  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  MARRIAGE 

by  Gene  Garrick 

PRAYER 

THE  KNEELING  CHRISTIAN  by  an  unknown 
Christian 


PAUL’S  PRISON  PRAYERS  by  W.  Graham 
Scroggie 

POWER  AND  PEACE  IN  PRAYER  by  R.  A.  Tor- 
rey 

PRAYER  by  James  H.  McConkey 

PRAYING  WITH  AUTHORITY  by  G.  Christian 
Weis 

BIBLE,  BIBLE  STUDIES,  AND  SERMONS 

AMPLIFIED  NEW  TESTAMENT 

ESTHER  by  Major  Ian  Thomas 

FEEDING  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND  by  Major  Ian 
Thomas 


HAND  OF  GOD  ON  JOB  by  Allen  Fleece 

RUTH  by  Major  Ian  Thomas 

SELF-SUFFICIENCY  OF  GOD  by  A.  W.  Tozer 

SPIRIT  FILLED  LIFE  by  Harold  van  Broek- 
hoven 

STUDIES  IN  EPHESIANS;  GALATIANS;  GEN¬ 
ESIS;  I,  II,  III  JOHN  by  Dr.  Manford  Gutzke 

STUDIES  IN  EXODUS  (Series)  by  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Tanner 

THEOLOGY 

ESSENTIAL  CHRISTIANITY  by  Walter  R.  Mar¬ 
tin 


Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 

<  AUTOMOBILE  RACING 

THE  LAST  HERO  1167 

by  John  George  Pearson,  read  by  Michael  C. 
Laurence,  5R.  AFB 

In  1964  the  author  accompanied  Donald 
Campbell  to  Australia,  to  see  him  try  for  a 
new  land  speed  record  with  his  Bluebird  au¬ 
tomobile.  The  stretch  of  salt  in  the  outback, 
known  as  Lake  Eyre,  was  shunned  by  the 
aborigines,  and  its  refusal  to  dry  out  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  racing  did  seem  almost  like  the 
work  of  evil  spirits,  but  Campbell  finally  got 
his  record  at  the  last  minute.  (In  container 
with:  The  Longest  Auto  Race,  by  Schuster.) 


THE  LONGEST  AUTO  RACE  1167 

by  George  N.  Schuster,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  3R. 
AFB 

In  1908,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States  participated  in  a  race  from  New 
York  to  Paris,  by  way  of  the  Pacific.  The  au¬ 
thor,  now  92  years  old,  recalls  his  experi¬ 
ences  as  a  member  of  the  American  team  in 
the  Thomas  Flyer,  which  overcame  almost 
incredible  obstacles  to  win.  (In  container  with: 
The  Last  Hero,  by  Campbell.) 

<  FAMOUS  PEOPLE 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  THE  BORDER  CAPTAIN 

1196 

by  Marquis  James,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
9R.  AFB  (Re-recording) 

His  first  fifty-four  years  took  Jackson  through 
the  War  of  1812,  in  which  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans  made  him  a  hero.  In  1824,  however, 
defeated  in  the  Presidential  campaign,  he  re¬ 
tired,  as  he  thought,  from  public  life.  This 
account  is  a  notable  piece  of  definitive  his¬ 
torical  biography. 
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KEITH  JENNISON  BOOKS  AWARD 

The  1966  Keith  Jennison  Books  Award  was 
won  by  the  Albany  Public  Library,  Albany, 
New  York.  The  prize  of  $1000  is  given  each 
year  by  Franklin  Watts,  Inc.  to  a  library  for  “the 
most  creative  use  of  Large  Type  materials.”  The 
award  this  year  was  made  on  the  basis  of  thou¬ 
sand-word  essays  on  the  subject,  “What  Large 
Type  Materials  Have  Meant  to  Our  Commu¬ 
nity.”  The  author  of  the  winning  essay  was  Olga 
Hampel  Briggs,  who  received  for  her  personal 
use,  a  30-volume  set  of  the  “Encyclopedia 
Americana.” 
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BUILDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  1109 

by  Shirley  Barker,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  5R. 
APH 

Accounts  of  twelve  representative  men  who 
left  the  indelible  stamp  of  their  influence  on 
the  New  England  scene,  and  whose  absorbing 
stories  are  an  integral  part  of  American  his¬ 
tory.  They  range  from  Governor  Bradford  to 
Paul  Revere,  from  Jonathan  Edwards  to  Eli 
Whitney. 

IN  SEARCH  OF  PARADISE  1202 

by  Paul  L.  Briand,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins,  9R. 
AFB 

The  collaborators,  Nordhoff  and  Hall,  who 
produced  the  immensely  popular  “Mutiny  on 
the  Bounty”  and  its  successors,  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  this  readable  account.  The  author  ex¬ 
amines  their  personalities,  their  lives,  and 
their  work,  in  a  story  that  is  instructive  as 
well  as  colorful. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  SON  OF  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  REVOLUTION  1073 

by  Milton  Lomask,  read  by  Art  Metzler,  4R. 
APH 

The  sixth  President  of  the  United  States  was 
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less  notable  as  Chief  Executive  than  in  his 
roles  during  the  Revolution  and  in  politics  aft¬ 
erward.  This  colorful  account  embodies  much 
detail  gleaned  from  Adams’  diary  and  sheds 
light  on  the  whole  famous  family.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  Under  the  New  Roof,  by  Douty.) 

UNDER  THE  NEW  ROOF  1073 

by  Esther  Morris  Douty,  read  by  Art  Metzler, 
6R.  APH 

Some  Americans  who  were  prominent  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century,  but  are  not  often 
heard  of  today,  are  presented  briefly  but  viv¬ 
idly,  with  the  relation  of  their  careers  to  the 
political  and  social  scene.  They  are:  Albert  Gal¬ 
latin,  Joel  Barlow,  David  Rittenhouse,  Richard 
Allen,  and  Susanna  Haswell  Rowson.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  John  Quincy  Adams,  by  Lomask.) 

<  THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

HOME  SWEET  HOME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY  1096 

by  Walter  Buehr,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  3R. 
AFB 

When  pioneering  days  in  America  had  passed, 


people  wanted  an  easier  life,  but  help  was 
scarce.  This  account  of  the  labor-saving  in¬ 
ventions  designed  by  Yankee  ingenuity  is  de¬ 
lightful  reading,  and  shows  the  profound 
changes  that  took  place  between  1800  and 
1900.  (In  container  with:  The  New  England 
Year,  by  Pearson.) 

THE  NEW  ENGLAND  YEAR  1096 

by  Haydn  Sanborn  Pearson,  read  by  Karl 
Weber,  5R.  AFB 

As  he  chronicles  the  passing  of  the  seasons 
in  brief,  thoughtful  sketches,  the  author  re¬ 
calls  his  boyhood,  spent  on  a  New  Hampshire 
farm.  His  account  of  the  ways  of  doing  things 
in  the  country  half  a  century  ago  is  nostalgic 
and  contains  much  of  interest  for  a  younger 
generation.  (In  container  with:  Home  Sweet 
Home  in  the  19th  Century,  by  Buehr.) 

THE  WORLD  OF  CARNEGIE  HALL  1201 
by  Richard  Schickel,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt, 
10R.  AFB. 

The  famous  old  concert  hall  that  has  been  a 
landmark  in  New  York  for  seventy  years  be¬ 
comes  a  personality  in  this  comprehensive 
study.  Its  history  embraces  changes  in  man¬ 
ners  and  mores  as  well  as  in  esthetic  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  it  will  be  read  with  great  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

<  HISTORY 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD  1194 
by  Herbert  Joseph  Muller,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  17R.  AFB. 

The  third  volume  in  the  author’s  “History  of 
Freedom”  stands  up  well  as  an  independent 
work.  With  scholarship,  warmth,  and  wit,  the 
author  examines  the  complicated  history  of 
the  world  since  1800,  dealing  of  necessity 
with  only  the  major  developments  that  have 
affected  civilization  as  a  whole. 

THE  MISSILE  CRISIS  1165 

by  Elie  Abel,  read  by  John  Cannon,  4R.  AFB 

For  two  weeks  in  October  1962,  the  world 
hovered  on  the  brink  of  disaster,  while  Ken¬ 


nedy  and  Khrushchev  tried  to  outstare  each 
other  on  the  question  of  removing  Russian 
missiles  from  Cuba.  This  historic  episode  is 
ably  reconstructed  by  a  newsman  for  NBC, 
with  fascinating  revelations  of  the  play  of 
personality  under  pressure. 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
PEOPLE  1203 

by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  in  3  containers,  read 
by  Alan  Hewitt,  Robert  Donley,  and  Kermit 
Murdock.  AFB 

A  distinguished  historian  has  done  this  study 
especially  for  the  layman,  with  emphasis  on 
American  ways  of  living  in  bygone  eras.  Be¬ 
ginning  with  colonial  times  and  ending  with 
the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  it  treats 
with  particular  fullness  the  Civil  War,  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  Caribbean,  and  the  American  In¬ 
dian. 

FICTION 

THE  ARIZONA  CLAN  1132 

by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  4R.  APH 

When  Dodge  Mercer  rode  into  the  Arizona 
mountains  he  found  the  Lilleys,  a  close-knit 
family  who  were  being  victimized  by  an  evil 
moonshiner.  He  learned  the  menace  of  white 
mule,  fell  in  love  with  Nan  Lilley,  and  restored 
the  family  fortune. 

BETTY  ZANE  1133 

by  Zane  Grey,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  7R.  APH 

There  is  plenty  of  excitement  in  this  fiction¬ 
alized  biography  of  a  heroine  of  the  American 
Revolution.  It  tells  of  the  daily  struggles  and 
hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  the  wilderness,  of 
Betty’s  romance,  of  warfare  with  the  Indians 
and  the  burning  of  the  settlement,  and  finally, 
of  Betty’s  dramatic  escape  from  both  Indians 
and  British  in  the  last  battle  of  the  Revolution. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BEGGAR 

1108 

by  Erie  Stanley  Gardner,  read  by  Livingston 
Gilbert,  5R.  APH 

In  a  variation  on  his  usual  roie,  Perry  Mason 
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acts  as  a  civil  attorney,  in  excellent  form,  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  this  devious  story.  When  the  crim¬ 
inal  case  does  develop,  it  is  rich  in  inventive 
surprises.  (In  container  with:  The  Reluctant 
Heiress,  by  Coxe.) 

THE  EMBEZZLER  1162 

by  Louis  Auchincloss,  read  by  John  Baragrey, 
6R.  AFB 

Guy  Prime,  born  to  wealth  and  privilege, 
writes  the  story  of  how  he  misappropriated 
family  funds  to  redeem  some  bad  investments 
in  1936,  and  served  a  penitentiary  term  in 
consequence.  He  sees  himself  as  a  victim  of 
the  New  Deal,  but  different  points  of  view  ap¬ 
pear  in  two  memoirs  written  by  his  ex-wife 
and  her  present  husband,  an  old  friend  of 
Guy’s.  Together,  the  three  sections  present 
an  etching  of  New  York  society  in  a  time  that 
is  now  history. 

THE  RELUCTANT  HEIRESS  1108 

by  George  Harmon  Coxe,  read  by  Milton  Metz, 
5R.  APH 

Kent  Murdock,  ace  photographer  for  the  Cour¬ 
ier,  is  handed  a  puzzle  along  with  a  suitcase 
which  an  old  friend  wishes  kept  for  him.  A 
beautiful  granddaughter,  robbery,  and  sud¬ 
den  death  make  for  action  and  excitement. 
(In  container  with:  The  Case  of  the  Beautiful 
Beggar,  by  Gardner.) 

A  SECOND  CHANCE  1170 

by  Vian  Smith,  read  by  Paul  Watson,  6R.  APH 

The  author  writes  again  of  life  on  Dartmoor, 
but  this  time  the  theme  is  contemporary  and 
the  setting  is  the  world  of  steeplechasing.  He 
shows  the  rehabilitation  of  a  young  delinquent 
who  is  given  a  chance  to  work  at  the  racing 
stable  of  Petrock.  The  story  unfolds  with  ex¬ 
cellent  characterization  and  plenty  of  excite¬ 
ment. 

SEVENTEENTH  SUMMER  1151 

by  Maureen  Daly,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  6R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

Looking  back  on  that  magic  time  between 
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high  school  and  college,  Angie  recalls  her 
friendship  with  Jack — her  first,  and  entirely 
innocent,  relationship  with  a  boy.  A  Wisconsin 
town  in  summer,  in  the  leisurely  days  before 
World  War  II,  is  the  background  for  an  ap¬ 
pealing  story. 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

<  FABLES  &  FOLKLORE 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SPIDER  1114 
by  Joyce  Cooper  Arkhurst,  read  by  Jim  Wal¬ 
ton,  lVzR.  APH 

A  well-loved  character  of  West  African  folk¬ 
lore  figures  in  these  six  entertaining  tales. 
They  were  collected  from  tribal  storytellers  in 
Liberia  and  Ghana.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Fables  of  Aesop,  by  Jacobs; 
The  Fables  of  India,  by  Gaer.) 

THE  FABLES  OF  AESOP  1114 

by  Joseph  Jacobs,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  VAR. 
APH 

This  collection  of  82  of  the  famous  fables  has 
for  a  long  time  been  one  of  the  most  appeal¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Jacobs’  “Short  History  of  the  Aesopic 
Fable”  is  included.  For  grades  4-6.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Adventures  of  Spider,  by  Ark¬ 
hurst;  The  Fables  of  India,  by  Gaer.) 

THE  FABLES  OF  INDIA  1114 

by  Joseph  Gaer,  read  by  Jim  Walton,  3R.  APH 
These  animal  stories,  originally  told  to  in¬ 
struct  the  young,  furnish  modern  children 
with  entertainment  as  well  as  food  for  thought. 
They  were  selected  from  three  great  collec¬ 
tions:  The  Panchatantra,  The  Hitopadesa,  and 
The  Jatakas.  For  grades  5-9.  (In  container 
with:  The  Adventures  of  Spider,  by  Arkhurst; 
The  Fables  of  Aesop,  by  Jacobs.) 

<  PEOPLE  &  EVENTS 

BREAKTHROUGH  TO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE  1106 
by  John  Robinson,  read  by  Ryan  Halloran,  3R. 
APH 

An  above  average  sports  biography  tells  of 


the  courageous  and  determined  man  who 
helped  break  down  the  race  barrier  in  base¬ 
ball.  Jackie  Robinson  describes  candidly  the 
frustration  and  abuse  he  endured  before  win¬ 
ning  acceptance  by  his  teammates  and  the 
sports  world.  For  grades  6-9.  (In  container 
with:  Freedom,  by  Miers.) 

FIGHTER  FOR  INDEPENDENCE:  JAWAHAR- 
LAL  NEHRU  1076 

by  Alfred  Apsler,  read  by  George  Walsh,  4R. 
APH 

Written  before  his  death,  this  is  a  competent 
treatment  of  an  important  subject.  It  follows 
the  course  of  the  Nationalist  cause  in  India, 
of  Gandhi’s  civil  disobedience  campaign,  and 
Nehru's  rise  to  Prime  Minister.  A  glossary  of 
Indian  words  is  included.  For  grades  8-11. 
(In  container  with:  Israel  Reborn,  by  Meeker.) 

FREEDOM  1106 

by  Earl  Schenck  Miers,  read  by  Lawrence 
Lewis,  3R.  APH 

A  clear,  informative,  and  exciting  historical 
survey  of  the  origins  of  our  basic  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  and  freedoms.  Beginning  with 
Roger  Williams  and  his  determined  stand  for 
religious  toleration  in  the  Colonies,  it  ends 
with  great  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
including  the  one  on  school  desegregation. 
For  grades  5-9.  (In  container  with:  Break¬ 
through  to  the  Big  League,  by  Robinson.) 

ISRAEL  REBORN  1076 

by  Oden  Meeker,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  3R. 
APH 

Israel's  past,  present,  and  probable  future 
are  covered  in  this  graphic  picture  of  the 
country,  with  its  blend  of  the  old  and  the  new. 
It  provides  an  overall  view  of  the  land,  its  peo¬ 
ple,  and  their  everyday  life.  For  grades  7-9. 
(In  container  with:  Fighter  for  Independence, 
by  Apsler.) 

RED  LETTER  DAYS  1150 

by  Elizabeth  Hough  Sechrist,  read  by  Bryan 
Clark,  4R.  APH. 

Here  are  brief  accounts  of  the  historical  sig¬ 


nificance  of  many  holidays,  with  some  short 
descriptions  of  the  various  methods  of  cele¬ 
bration  throughout  the  world.  The  material  is 
arranged  chronologically,  and  includes  a  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  calendar.  For  grades  5-9. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN  AMERICAN  HIS¬ 
TORY  1089 

by  Marjorie  G.  Fribourg,  read  by  Ryan  Hallo- 
ran,  4R.  APH 

The  author  examines  ten  cases  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Court  interpreted  the  Constitution  in  each 
one,  thus  shaping  the  ideas  of  government  by 
which  we  live  today.  The  volume  includes  well- 
known  decisions  about  interstate  commerce, 
monopolies,  and  integration.  Intended  for 
high  school  readers,  it  is  equally  interesting 
to  adults. 

<  POETRY 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES  1125 

by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  read  by  Burt 
Blackwell,  1R.  APH 

One  generation  after  another  has  been  en¬ 
chanted  by  these  appealing  verses,  by  a  poet 
who  always  kept  his  ability  to  live  in  a  child’s 
world.  For  grades  1-4.  (In  container  with:  The 

World  of  Christopher  Robin,  by  Milne.) 

THE  REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE  1122 

Read  by  Paul  Watson,  2R.  APH 

This  collection  of  over  300  rhymes  has  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  for  fifty  years.  For 
grades  K-3.  (In  container  with:  Sung  Under 
the  Silver  Umbrella.) 

SUNG  UNDER  THE  SILVER  UMBRELLA  1122 
by  Association  for  Childhood  Education  (In¬ 
ternational),  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  2R. 
APH 

About  200  poems  by  favorite  authors,  grouped 
under  such  headings  as  Animals,  Children, 
Trains  and  Ships,  Christmas.  For  grades  K-4. 
(In  container  with:  The  Real  Mother  Goose.) 
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THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN  1125 
by  Alan  Alexander  Milne,  read  by  Burt  Black- 
well,  2R.  APH 

The  nonsense,  whimsy,  and  unexpected 
rhymes  and  rhythms  of  these  charming  verses 
have  a  permanent  appeal  for  the  young  and 
for  their  parents.  For  grades  1-4.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses,  by 
Stevenson.) 

◄  SCIENCE 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  1168 

by  Jay  Williams,  read  by  George  Walsh,  2R. 
APH 

The  universal  man  of  the  Renaissance,  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci  is  generally  acknowledged  for 
his  eminence  as  an  artist,  but  this  presenta¬ 
tion  does  full  justice  to  his  mechanical  genius. 
Showing  him  as  engineer,  inventor,  and  sci¬ 
entist,  as  well  as  a  painter,  it  will  be  very  help¬ 
ful  in  understanding  the  man,  his  times,  and 
his  achievements.  For  grades  7-9.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Universe  of  Galileo  and  New¬ 
ton,  by  Bixby.) 

A  SENSE  OF  WONDER  1069 

ed.  by  Dorothy  Shuttlesworth,  read  by  Ter¬ 
rence  Fitzgerald,  6R.  APH 

This  “sampler”  comprises  a  score  of  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  writings  of  scientist-explorers 
with  the  literary  skill  to  convey  the  wonder  of 
their  observations.  Aspects  of  earth,  sea,  sky, 
and  the  animal  kingdom  are  delightfully  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  delectation  of  natural-history 
enthusiasts.  For  grades  6-8. 

THE  UNIVERSE  OF  GALILEO  AND  NEWTON 
by  William  Bixby,  read  by  Terrence  1168 
Fitzgerald,  3R.  APH 

An  absorbing  account  of  the  discoveries  of 
two  pioneers  in  widely  different  17th-century 
environments.  Galileo’s  difficulties  with  the 
church  and  Newton’s  with  the  intrigues  of 
scientific  society  in  Britain  are  presented  in  a 
way  that  will  appeal  to  the  reader  with  a  sci¬ 
entific  bent.  For  grades  7-9.  (In  container 
with:  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  by  Williams.) 
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JUVENILE  FICTION 

THE  CLUE  OF  THE  BLACK  CAT  1157 
by  Paul  Berna,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan,  3R. 
APH 

In  this  lively  story,  a  French  family  are  swin¬ 
dled  out  of  their  savings,  and  the  boys  and 
their  friends  undertake  to  catch  the  thieves. 
Their  resourcefulness  not  only  recovers  the 
money  but  uncovers  a  racket  for  the  police. 
For  grades  4-7.  (In  container  with:  The  Horse 
Without  a  Head,  by  Berna.) 

DADDY-LONG-LEGS  1116 

by  Jean  Webster,  read  by  Julie  Shaw,  3R.  APH 

An  older  generation  reveled  in  this  story  of  a 
girl  from  an  orphan  asylum  who  was  sent  to 
college  by  an  unknown  benefactor.  Her  ex¬ 
periences  are  related  in  lively  letters.  For 
grades  7-10.  (In  container  with:  Dear  Enemy, 
by  Webster.) 

DEAR  ENEMY  1116 

by  Jean  Webster,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
6R.  APH 

When  Mrs.  Lippett  retired  as  director  of  the 
orphanage  featured  in  “Daddy-Long-Legs,” 
its  management  fell  to  lively,  redheaded  Sal- 
lie,  who  had  been  a  college  friend  of  Jeru- 
sha's.  In  letters  she  relates  her  experiences 
in  modernizing  and  humanizing  the  John 
Grier  Home,  and  her  contacts  with  its  dour 
Scots  doctor.  For  grades  7-10.  (In  container 
with:  Daddy-Long-Legs,  by  Webster.) 

DR.  SEUSS’S  NONSENSE  TALES  1121 
by  Theodor  Seuss  Geisel,  read  by  William 
Gladden,  1R.  APH 

Contents:  The  Cat  in  the  Hat;  The  Cat  in  the 
Hat  Comes  Back;  Horton  Hatches  the  Egg; 
How  the  Grinch  Stole  Christmas;  If  I  Ran  the 
Circus;  On  Beyond  Zebra;  Thidwick,  the  Big- 
Hearted  Moose;  Yertle  the  Turtle.  Stories  in 
rhyme  for  grades  K-3.  (In  container  with:  Ten 
Stories  for  the  Youngest.) 

DURANGO  STREET  1152 

by  Frank  Bonham,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  4R. 
AFB 


The  world  of  juvenile  gangs  in  the  slums  of 
a  large  city  forms  the  background  of  this  real¬ 
istic  story.  Rufus,  a  likable  Negro  boy,  faces 
the  problem  of  joining  a  gang  or  trying  to 
exist  without  protection  in  a  lawless  neighbor¬ 
hood.  In  the  end,  when  a  youth-group  worker 
helps  avert  a  major  rumble,  Rufus  is  facing  in 
the  right  direction.  For  grade  7  and  up. 

THE  HORSE  WITHOUT  A  HEAD  1157 
by  Paul  Berna,  read  by  Milton  Metz,  3R.  APH 

In  a  slummy  Paris  suburb  a  gang  of  under¬ 
privileged  children,  whose  mascot  is  a  head¬ 
less  wooden  horse  on  wheels,  run  into  mys¬ 
tery  and  adventure.  This  is  a  lively  story  with 
a  realistic  setting  and  appealing  characters, 
each  an  individual.  For  grades  4-7.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Clue  of  the  Black  Cat,  by 
Berna.) 

THE  HORSECATCHER  1149 

by  Mari  Sandoz,  read  by  Andy  Chappell,  5R. 
APH  (Re-recording) 

Despite  the  warlike  tradition  of  his  Cheyenne 
tribe,  young  Elk  dreamed  only  of  capturing 
and  taming  one  of  the  beautiful  horses  that 
ran  wild  on  the  prairie.  This  simple,  under¬ 
standing  story  tells  how  he  realized  his  dream 
and  at  the  same  time  won  an  honored  place 
among  his  people.  For  grades  7-9. 

THE  LITTLE  BOOKROOM  1123 

by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  read  by  Grant  Sheehan, 
6R.  APH  (Re-recording) 

Fantasy,  realism,  humor,  and  wisdom  are 
found  in  these  delightful  stories,  which  are 
characterized  by  inventiveness  and  beauty  of 
expression.  For  grades  1-4. 

LITTLE  POEMS  AND  STORIES  FOR  YOUNGER 
READERS  1117 

Read  by  Bryan  Clark,  3R.  APH 

THE  APPLE  VENDOR’S  FAIR 
by  Patricia  Hubbell 

Lyrical  verse,  rhymed  and  unrhymed, 
about  the  seasons,  the  earth  and  sky, 
and  things  closer  to  home.  They  have  the 
imagery  of  true  poetry.  For  grades  2-5. 


THE  BLACKBIRD  IN  THE  LILAC 
by  James  Reeves 

Like  those  of  Walter  de  la  Mare,  these 
are  singing  poems,  full  of  colorful  im¬ 
agery,  tenderness,  and  laughter.  Their 
effect  is  pure  enchantment.  For  grades 
2-5. 

CALENDAR  MOON 
by  Natalia  Maree  Belting 
In  evocative  blank  verse  the  author  de¬ 
scribes  the  months  of  the  year  as  they 
are  seen  by  primitive  peoples  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  For  grades  3-6. 

JOHN  J.  PLENTY  AND  FIDDLER  DAN 
by  John  Ciardi 

This  version  of  the  old  story  about  the 
ant  and  the  grasshopper  is  told  enter¬ 
tainingly  in  verse,  and  the  ending  is  un¬ 
expected.  For  grades  2-5. 

MY  DOG  AND  I 
by  Nancy  Lord 

A  St.  Bernard  performs  great  feats  of 
valor  in  this  story,  told  in  rhyme  by  an 
admiring  little  boy.  For  grades  1-3. 

MY  MOTHER  IS  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD 
by  Rebecca  Reyher 

Full  of  love  and  warmth,  this  atmos¬ 
pheric  story  of  the  Ukraine  shows  that, 
in  the  eyes  of  a  child,  devotion  equals 
beauty.  For  grades  2-5. 

ONCE  A  MOUSE 
by  Marcia  Brown 

A  new  version  of  an  old  Indian  fable,  in 
which  a  hermit  performs  feats  of  magic. 
For  grades  2-4. 

THE  RAGGLE  TAGGLE  FELLOW 
by  Miriam  Schlein 

With  the  appealing  quality  of  a  folk  tale, 
this  story  tells  of  the  youngest  son  whose 
two  brothers  were  respectable  and  suc¬ 
cessful.  In  a  series  of  adventures  Dick 
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won  the  girl  of  his  heart  and  demon¬ 
strated  that  making  music  has  its  own 
kind  of  value.  For  grades  2-5. 

THERE  IS  NO  RHYME  FOR  SILVER 
by  Eve  Merriam 

A  child’s  point  of  view  is  truly  expressed 
in  these  verses,  with  their  delight  in  mel¬ 
ody,  in  sound  effects,  and  in  word  pic¬ 
tures.  For  grades  2-5. 

MAKE-BELIEVE  STORIES  1124 

Read  by  Burt  Blackwell  and  Grant  Sheehan, 
6R.  APH 

BEYOND  THE  PAWPAW  TREES 
by  Palmer  Brown 

Anna  Lavinia  and  Strawberry,  her  cat, 
take  a  train  ride  to  visit  an  aunt.  For 
grades  2-5. 

IMPUNITY  JANE 
by  Rumer  Godden 

About  a  pocket  doll  who  was  neglected 
for  four  generations  and  restored  to 
happiness  when  found  by  a  seven-year- 
old  boy.  For  grades  2-5. 

MISS  JELLYTOT’S  VISIT 
by  Mabel  Leigh  Hunt 
An  amusing  story  of  a  little  girl  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  grown  up.  For  grades  2-5. 

THE  SILVER  NUTMEG 
by  Palmer  Brown 

A  delightfully  logical  fantasy  about  Anna 
Lavinia’s  introduction  to  a  strange  new 
world  where  everything  is  upside  down. 
For  grades  2-5. 

OBADIAH  THE  BOLD  1131 

by  Brinton  Turkle,  read  by  William  Gladden, 
VaR.  APH 

Inspired  by  his  shiny  new  spyglass,  a  little 
Quaker  boy  of  long-ago  Nantucket  dreamed 
of  becoming  a  pirate.  From  a  story  about  his 
sea-captain  grandfather,  however,  he  learned 
the  true  nature  of  bravery.  For  grades  1-3. 
(In  container  with:  Shadrach,  by  DeJong.) 
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A  PECULIAR  MAGIC  1160 

by  Annabel  Johnson,  read  by  Dale  Carter,  4R. 
APH 

Twelve-year-old  Cindy,  left  to  her  own  re¬ 
sources  in  a  Kansas  cow  town,  joined  a  trav¬ 
eling  theatrical  company  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  to  Denver  and  finding  her  mother.  A 
fast-moving  plot,  many  colorful  personalities, 
and  an  appealing  heroine  make  this  an  ab¬ 
sorbing  book.  For  grades  5-8. 

RING  THE  JUDAS  BELL  1127 

by  James  Forman,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby, 
5R.  AFB 

Greece  after  the  war  was  the  scene  of  con¬ 
tinued  conflict  between  the  villagers  and  the 
Communist  guerrillas.  In  this  dramatic  story 
about  the  kidnapping  and  escape  of  a  number 
of  children,  fifteen-year-old  Nicholos  plays  a 
leading  part  and  demonstrates  the  power  of 
courageous  nonviolence,  which  he  had  learned 
from  his  father.  For  grades  8-12. 

SHADRACH  1131 

by  Meindert  DeJong,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den,  23/4R.  APH 

A  sensitively  written  story  about  a  little  Dutch 
boy  who  yearned  for  a  pet  of  his  own.  When 
his  desire  was  fulfilled,  after  a  week  of  tense 
anticipation,  ownership  brought  great  joy,  but 
also  worry.  For  grades  1-4.  (In  container  with: 
Obadiah  the  Bold,  by  Turkle.) 

TEN  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNGEST  1121 
Read  by  Bryan  Clark,  1R.  APH 
(In  container  with:  Dr.  Seuss’s  Nonsense 
Tales.) 

THE  CAT  CLUB 

by  Esther  Holden  Averill 

The  life  and  times  of  Jenny  Linsky,  and 

other  stories  about  the  little  black  cat. 

For  grades  1-3. 

FI  FI 

by  Ludwig  Bemelmans 

How  a  poodle,  who  loved  to  chase  cats, 


got  into  trouble  in  Africa;  told  in  engag¬ 
ing,  farfetched  rhymes.  For  grades  1-3. 

LITTLE  BEAR 

by  Else  Holmelund  Minarik 

The  adventures  of  funny,  lovable  Little 

Bear  are  such  as  might  happen  to  any 

child.  Especially  pleasing  are  the  warm 

family  relationships.  For  grades  K-2. 
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by  Ludwig  Bemelmans 
Three  delightful  stories  in  rhyme  about 
the  adventurous  little  French  girl  in  a 
Paris  boarding  school.  For  grades  1-3. 

PARSLEY 

by  Ludwig  Bemelmans 

The  story  of  an  old  stag,  a  hunter,  and 

a  pine  tree.  For  grades  1-3. 
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The  new  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are  listed 
on  page  135  in  the  “Spotlight  on  Careers."  These 
books  are  all  available  on  loan  from  your  own  re¬ 
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Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  following 
each  title  is  the  order  number. 
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NEW  REFERENCE  CIRCULAR 

A  new  Library  of  Congress,  Division  for  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  “Reference 
Circular”  on  commercial  recordings  is  now 
available.  In  this  three  page  list  are  producers 
and  distributors  of  non-musical  (spoken  word) 
recordings,  and  publications  and  periodicals 
which  list  or  review  spoken  word  recordings. 
For  your  copy  write  Library  of  Congress,  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20540  and  ask  for  Refer¬ 
ence  Circular  66-3. 
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by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
15  West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011,  with  funds  provided  by  the  Library 
of  Congress,  and  is  distributed  free  of 
charge.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed 
to:  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  Library  of  Congress,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  20540.  Send  all  changes  of  ad¬ 
dress  and  subscription  cancellations  to  your 
Regional  Library  for  the  Blind.  Second-class 
postage  paid  at  New  York,  New  York,  and 
additional  mailing  offices.  Postmaster:  send 
Form  3579  to  “Talking  Book  Topics,”  15 
West  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10011. 


1,000  GIFT  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  “SEVEN¬ 
TEEN”  MAGAZINE 

Since  October,  “Seventeen,”  a  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  for  teen-age  girls,  has  been  available  in  a 
brailled  edition.  You  have  been  able  to  read 
all  about  home,  fashions,  food,  entertainment, 
manners  and  special  features  on  everything 
from  sororities  to  sex  by  borrowing  the  maga¬ 
zine  from  your  regional  library. 

Now  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  1,000 
one-year  subscriptions  to  the  braille  “Seven¬ 
teen”  will  be  given  as  gifts  in  1967.  The  sub¬ 
scriptions,  to  be  chosen  at  random  from  all 
entries  received,  are  a  personal  gift  from  Mrs. 
Enid  A.  Haupt,  editor-in-chief  of  “Seventeen” 
magazine. 

If  you  are  between  the  ages  of  13  and  19, 
one  of  these  gift  subscriptions  could  be  yours. 

Attached  is  a  self-addressed  postcard  for  you 
to  enter.  Just  fill  it  out,  add  four  cents  postage, 
and  drop  it  in  the  mail. 


BE  SPECIFIC:  Braille,  Talking  Books,  or  Tape 

When  writing  to  your  regional  library  for 
books,  please  specify  whether  you  want  the 
material  in  braille,  on  talking  books,  or  on 
tape.  Not  so  indicating  will  delay  processing 
by  several  days  or  even  void  your  request  en¬ 
tirely. 


Tape  recorded  books  announced  in  this  issue  of 
“Talking  Book  Topics”  will  have  a  combination 
embossed  arabic  numeral/braille  numeral  label 
on  each  plastic  reel.  This  label  will  indicate  the 
sequence  in  which  the  reels  of  that  particular 
title  should  be  played.  The  labels  are  designed 
so  that  the  embossed  arabic  numeral  will  appear 
on  the  left  side;  the  embossed  braille  numeral  on 
the  right.  We  would  like  to  know  if  this  label  is 
of  use  to  you  in  determining  which  reel  of  the 
book  to  play  first.  If  you  have  comments  on  the 
labels,  please  write:  Tape  Labels,  Division  for 
the  Blind  and  Physically  Handicapped,  Library 
of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540. 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON 

VOLUNTEERS 


Volunteer  service  is  as  old  as  the  record  of  man, 
for  there  have  always  been  those  who  have  of¬ 
fered  freely  of  themselves,  their  talents,  services 
and  money  to  alleviate  the  need  of  those  less 
fortunate  or  to  further  the  common  well-being. 

In  a  sense  America  was  founded  by  volun¬ 
teers  and  we  owe  much  of  our  democracy’s  con¬ 
tinued  growth  and  development  to  such  people. 
In  fact,  the  phenomenon  of  volunteer  service, 
given  individually  and  in  groups,  from  the  May¬ 
flower  Compact,  in  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
pledged  themselves  to  the  common  effort  of 
working  for  a  “just  and  equal  way  of  life,”  to 
volunteer  fire  departments,  frontier  barn  rais¬ 
ings,  the  genteel  “Lady  Bountiful”  with  her 
basket  of  food  for  a  needy  tenement  family, 
and  on  up  to  the  present,  is  striking  evidence  of 
the  humanitarianism  embedded  in  our  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  and  it  is  a  unique  phenomenon 
among  nations.  Further  proof  lies  in  the  fact 
that  today  more  than  fifty  million  Americans 
are  giving  unpaid  help  to  various  religious,  so¬ 
cial,  political,  civic,  and  service  organizations, 
including  hospitals,  schools,  libraries  and  mu¬ 
seums.  The  areas  of  usefulness  are  limitless 
and  the  character  of  services  varies  as  widely 
as  the  institutions  and  agencies  served.  A  small 
sampling  of  only  the  major  areas  includes  cleri¬ 
cal  help,  hospital  aides,  group  leaders  or  as¬ 
sistants  in  recreation  programs,  instructors  in 
special  skills,  fund-raisers,  and  technical  or  op¬ 
erational  assistants. 

Many  of  these  areas  of  service  involve  lifting 
unprofessional  tasks  from  the  shoulders  of  the 
professional,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many  vol¬ 
unteers  offer  abilities  which  even  the  best 
trained  professionals  do  not  possess.  Often  vol¬ 
unteers  can  provide  more  than  mere  physical 
effort  and  time.  Human  understanding  . . .  com¬ 
panionship  .  .  .  encouragement. 


Why  Do  Volunteer  Work? 
by  John  F.  Olson 

The  Talmudic  principle  is,  “A  man  should  per¬ 
form  a  righteous  deed,  even  if  he  does  so  only 
for  ulterior  motives,  because  he  will  thus  learn 
to  do  the  right  for  its  own  sake.”  One  may  wish 
for  a  sense  of  accomplishment,  for  the  adven¬ 
ture  of  something  new,  for  a  change  of  pace 
from  an  automated  world,  for  self-expression, 
or  only  to  belong.  There  is  no  quicker  way  to  a 
genuine  lift  of  spirit  than  by  engaging  in 
thoughtful  work  with  and  for  others.  After  all, 
we  do  not  play  a  sonata  to  reach  the  final  chord, 
but  to  enjoy  the  music  along  the  way.  The  end 
result  is  self-fulfillment,  which  is  on  a  different 
plane  than  self-interest. 

But  there  is  something  deeper  than  this. 
Every  man  in  a  free  society  can  help  in  his  own 
individual  way  to  shape  that  society.  Herein 
he  differs  from  those  in  a  totalitarian  or  slave 
society.  Each  individual  is  unique.  Rub  your 
forefinger  on  your  thumb.  You  can  say  to  your 
thumb  that  there  has  never  been  nor  will  there 
ever  be  another  just  like  it.  No  two  persons 
have  the  same  fingerprint.  Not  even  identical 
twins  are  truly  identical.  Every  individual  has 
his  own  ideas,  his  own  imagination,  his  own 
abilities,  and  his  own  loyalty  to  contribute. 

In  a  free  society  we  need  volunteers,  not 
compliantly  to  deal  with  things  as  they  are, 
but  to  pioneer  in  a  spirited  adventure  into  what 
might  be.  . .  . 

Modem  literature  laments  man’s  estrange¬ 
ment  from  his  world.  There  is  no  other  nor 
greater  cure  for  our  loneliness,  fragmentation, 
or  isolation  than  by  assuming,  so  far  as  in  our 
power  lies,  responsibility  for  society.  By  taking 
part  in  meeting  social  needs  through  voluntary 
association  we  recreate  our  wholeness,  for  we 
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are  social  beings  born  of  and  into  the  family 
of  man.  We  cannot  be  human  in  isolation. 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  from  “New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,”  December  1964. 


The  Association  of  Junior  Leagues  of  America, 
an  organization  of  young  women  between  18 
and  40  who  work  as  leaders  and  trained  volun¬ 
teers,  has  202  local  leagues  throughout  the 
country.  As  part  of  their  program  to  promote 
better  recruitment  and  use  of  volunteers,  the 
Association  recently  sponsored  a  Community 
Leaders  Forum  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The 
following  is  taken  from  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  Forum  and  is  reprinted  from  “Junior 
League  Magazine”  with  permission. 

Leaders  Take  a  Look  at 
“the  Volunteer  Establishment” 

by  Dr.  Eva  Schindler-Rainman 

.  .  .  Equal  opportunity  to  volunteer  does  not 
exist.  To  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  one 
must  know  it  exists,  have  time  to  savour  it,  and 
have  enough  freedom  from  economic  and  social 
pressures  to  participate  in  it.  .  .  . 

There  are  vast  untapped  sources  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  our  underdeveloped  neighborhoods. 
Volunteers  are  everywhere.  We  just  need  to 
learn  about  their  needs  and  strengths.  Not  only 
does  our  society  need  volunteers  to  give  serv¬ 
ices,  but  human  beings  need  to  volunteer  if 
they  are  to  fulfill  themselves  to  the  utmost. 

Changes  in  our  society  are  affecting  the  vol¬ 
unteer  picture.  There  are  fewer  people  working, 
and  we  are  told  that  unemployment  will  in¬ 
crease  as  we  move  toward  the  year  2000.  There 
will  be  a  change  in  the  work  ethic  as  you  and  I 
learned  it.  There  will  be  a  new  group  of  potential 
volunteers,  for  example  unemployed  men,  often 
single.  Young  adults — especially  girls  between 
the  ages  of  16-21,  will  need  constructive  hu¬ 
man-contact  outlets.  Then  there  are  the  senior 
citizens,  those  “automated  out,”  and  others. 
In  some  neighborhoods  men  may  become  more 
available  than  women. 


Implicit  in  the  social  revolution,  including 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
other  legislation,  is  the  struggle  for  increased 
equality  of  opportunity.  And  this  struggle,  has 
given  voice  to  many  millions  of  people  who 
have  not  yet  been  heard  from.  Here  is  a  vast 
group  of  potential  volunteers,  and  there  are  vast 
amounts  of  federal  and  private  funds  available. 

With  these  and  other  changes  in  our  society, 
how  is  the  volunteer  picture  changing? 

The  first  change  is:  opening  volunteer  op¬ 
portunities  to  more  poor  people — bringing  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  edge  of  observation  to  the  center 
of  participation.  Next  is  integrating  these  new 
volunteers  into  the  total  agency  operation.  You 
can’t  be  new  forever. . . . 

There  is  the  need  to  find  ways  for  the  paid 
community  aide,  the  Vista  Volunteer  and  the 
volunteer  to  work  in  the  same  community  and 
all  make  their  own  simultaneous  contribution. 
How? 

First,  by  admitting  that  all  three  of  these 
kinds  of  service  are  a  reality  in  1965.  You  can’t 
wish  them  away.  Second,  by  realizing  they  all 
have  something  to  offer  and  that  heretofore  un¬ 
served  or  underserved  neighborhoods  need  a  lot 
of  help.  Third,  through  coordination  by  the 
agency  and  project  people  on  the  jobs  to  be 
done.  Clarification  of  job  descriptions  is  vital 
here.  So  is  clarification  of  differences  between 
volunteer  and  paid  aide  jobs.  Fourth,  making 
it  possible  for  poor  people  to  volunteer  in  one 
spot  and  take  a  paid  aide  job  in  another.  It  is 
often  the  experienced  volunteer  who  is  asked 
first  to  be  a  paid  aide. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  change.  Indeed  change 
is  ever  with  us  and  around  us.  The  question  is — 
can  we  take  advantage  of  all  the  new  possibili¬ 
ties  to  expand  and  change  our  services  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  in  all  parts  of  our  com¬ 
munities,  particularly  in  the  neglected  areas  of 
those  largely  unserved  heretofore?  I  think  we 
can  and  we  must  adapt  to  the  times.  We  must 
adopt  new  ideas  and  experiment  to  develop  a 
working  team. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  BUREAU 

In  97  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  Volunteer  Bureaus  screen  and  help 
place  volunteers  in  local  agencies.  For  more  in¬ 
formation  about  volunteer  opportunities  in  your 
area  contact  the  local  Volunteer  Bureau,  or 
write  to  the  Association  of  Volunteer  Bureaus 
of  America,  345  East  46th  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10017. 


NATIONAL  BRAILLE  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

The  National  Braille  Association,  Inc.,  is  an 
organization  of  volunteers  and  professional 
workers  for  the  visually  handicapped  united  in 
order  to  advance  and  coordinate  volunteer  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  production,  distribution  and  use  of 
books  and  materials  in  all  media:  braille,  re¬ 
cording,  and  large  type.  The  Association  main¬ 
tains  a  geographical  file  of  volunteers  classified 
by  their  specialized  skills.  They  also  maintain 
the  Braille  Book  Bank,  a  master  copy  deposi¬ 
tory  and  duplication  service  for  technical  and 
reference  materials. 


VOLUNTEERS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Would  you  like  to  know  who  the  volunteers  for 
the  blind  are  in  your  area?  A  May  1965  listing 
entitled  “Volunteers  Who  Produce  Books”  and 
its  November  1965  supplement  are  available 
in  braille  and  print  from  your  regional  libraries. 
This  publication  gives  the  names  and  addresses 
of  persons  who  read  books  onto  tape  or  records 
and  who  put  books  into  large  type  or  braille. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  textbook  in  braille, 
large  type  or  on  a  recording;  write  to  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Text¬ 
book  Consultant,  1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Lou¬ 
isville,  Kentucky  40206,  and  request  that  they 
check  for  it  in  the  “General  Catalog  of  Volun¬ 
teer-Produced  Textbooks.” 

For  information  on  non-textbook  material 
produced  by  volunteers;  write  to  the  Regional 
Librarian,  Division  for  the  Blind  and  Physically 
Handicapped,  The  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20540. 


The  following  talking  books  and  tape  recording, 
available  from  your  regional  library,  are  about  volun¬ 
teers  and  their  accomplishments. 


—TALKING  BOOKS— 

DOCTOR  IN  BUCKSKIN  534 

byT.  D.  Allen,  7R. 

A  LIGHT  IN  THE  DARK;  THE  LIFE  OF  SAMUEL 
GRIDLEY  HOWE  811 

by  Milton  Meltzer,  4R. 

LONELY  CRUSADER;  THE  LIFE  OF  FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE  399 

by  Cecil  B.  Woodham-Smith,  5R. 

OUT-ISLAND  DOCTOR  326 

by  Evans  W.  Cottman  with  Wyatt 
Blassingame,  6R. 

PROMISES  TO  KEEP  140 

by  Agnes  W.  Dooley,  6R. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  MERCY  332 

by  Margaret  Culkin  Banning,  7R. 

SEEING  FINGERS;  THE  STORY  OF  LOUIS 
BRAILLE  136 

by  Etta  DeGering,  2R. 

For  grades  6-9. 

SHE  WORE  A  STAR  763 

by  Dorothy  Bonnell,  4R. 

For  grades  7-11. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RED  CROSS  527 

by  Beryl  and  Sam  Epstein,  3R. 

For  grades  6-8. 

THOSE  WHO  CARE  708 

by  Laura  Nelson  Baker,  5R. 

Careers  in  social  work.  For  grades  9-12. 

WOMEN  OF  LIGHT  509 

by  Walter  R.  Bowie,  5R. 


—TAPE  RECORDING— 

“Interest  of  Older  Persons  in  Volunteer  Ac¬ 
tivities”  by  Aaron  Rosenblatt,  in  SOCIAL 
WORK  MAGAZINE,  v.  11,  No.  3,  July  1966. 
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Library  of  the  month 


DENVER  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
DIVISION  OF  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

Regional  Librarian:  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Davis 


With  true  Western  friendliness — as  expansive 
as  the  territory — there’s  warm  enthusiasm  for 
such  library  patrons  as  the  eager  preschooler 
learning  her  A-B-C’s  ...  for  the  young  man 
recently  given  a  Veterans  Administration  award 
for  outstanding  performance  of  his  duties  .  .  . 
and  for  the  94-year-old  who  admonishes,  “Hurry 
up  with  the  books,  I  don’t  have  too  long,  you 
know!” 

At  latest  head  count,  there  were  over  2000 
readers  located  throughout  Colorado  and  neigh¬ 
boring  New  Mexico  served  by  the  Division  for 
Work  With  the  Blind  of  the  Denver  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  Because  distances  are  often  great,  speed 
and  efficiency  in  sending  the  right  Braille  or 
Talking  Book  to  the  right  reader  is  carefully 
attended  to. 

Established  in  1933  when  the  original  re¬ 
gional  libraries  were  created  by  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Denver’s  library  for  the  blind  first 
occupied  quarters  in  the  pillared  main  public 
library,  part  of  the  Mile  High  City’s  famed 
Civic  Center.  While  work  area  was  provided 
in  the  library,  storage  space  for  the  actual  books 
was  across  the  street  in  the  basement  of  the 
City  and  County  Building.  Trundling  books 
back  and  forth  through  an  underground  tunnel 
was  modestly  described  as  an  “unhappy  arrange¬ 
ment,”  but  determination  outdistanced  incon¬ 
venience,  and  business  flourished. 

In  1949,  Denver  leased  a  building  from  the 
Federal  government  for  city  purposes,  and  the 
Division  of  Work  With  the  Blind  was  moved 
to  ample  quarters  in  the  rented  facility — only 


to  be  dislocated  when  the  Korean  conflict  neces¬ 
sitated  return  of  the  building  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Blind  Division  headquarters  then  were 
hastily  set  up  in  a  former  automobile  display 
room  and  garage,  but  some  time  later  found 
housing  again  in  the  public  library.  All  the 
while,  blind  readers  in  Colorado,  Nebraska, 
Wyoming,  and  Iowa  were  faithfully  served  with 
Braille  and  Talking  Books. 

A  place  of  its  own  became  a  reality  in  1954, 
when  the  Denver  Public  Library  completed  its 
ninth  branch  building  with  space  expressly 
planned  for  the  Division  of  Work  With  the 
Blind.  Located  at  90  Lowell  Boulevard,  first 
floor  offices  with  a  separate  entrance,  plus  most 
of  the  basement  of  the  branch  library  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Division.  But,  like  most  regional 
libraries  for  the  blind,  Denver’s  operation  is 
beginning  to  outgrow  its  quarters. 

Currently,  the  Blind  Division  of  Denver  Pub¬ 
lic  Library  serves  patrons  in  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado.  Other  western  states  previously 
served  now  have  their  own  agencies,  and  New 
Mexico  too  hopes  to  establish  a  library  for  the 
blind  at  some  future  date. 

Funds  for  the  service  for  many  years  were 
provided  solely  by  the  City  of  Denver,  but  now 
both  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  support  the 
operation  with  per  capita  funding  based  on  the 
number  of  people  served. 

Registered  borrowers  and  circulation  both 
have  grown  markedly  over  the  years.  In  1955, 
35,887  loans  were  made  to  735  Talking  Book 
readers  and  109  Braille  readers.  Ten  years 
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later,  in  1965,  statistics  showed  1928  Talking 
Book  readers,  286  Braille  patrons,  and  an 
annual  circulation  of  78,952. 

Handling  Blind  Division  work  is  a  staff  com¬ 
prised  of  one  professional  librarian,  four  full¬ 
time  clerical  employees,  plus  a  clerk-typist  who 
augments  the  force  two  days  a  week.  They  fill 
requests  from  a  stock  of  11,594  Talking  Book 
volumes  and  18,981  Braille  volumes. 

Continued  growth  of  the  Division  is  encour¬ 
aged  by  regional  librarian  Mrs.  Helen  K.  Davis 
who  utilizes  mailings  of  several  attractive,  in¬ 
formative  brochures  to  spread  information 
about  the  service,  welcomes  church,  school, 
and  organization  visits  to  the  headquarters, 
and  works  in  a  talk  to  local  groups  whenever 
possible. 


Mrs.  Helen  K.  Davis,  librarian. 


True  to  western  hospitality,  Helen  Davis 
cordially  invites  “Talking  Book  Topics”  readers 
to  stop  in  for  a  visit  whenever  they  may  travel 
to  Colorful  Colorado. 


Students’ 

section 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE-BOUND 
STUDENT 

Almost  all  qualified  students,  even  those  with 
physical  handicaps,  can  go  to  college.  Although 
the  cost  of  getting  a  higher  education  is  at  a 
new  high,  there  is  now  a  great  deal  of  financial 
aid  also  available.  Through  several  new  federal 
programs,  and  from  state  agencies,  private  foun¬ 
dations,  and  the  colleges  themselves  a  wide  as¬ 
sortment  of  loans,  work-study  programs,  grants- 
in-aid,  and  scholarships  are  open  to  any  in  need 
of  assistance.  The  biggest  block  for  today’s 
college-bound  high-school  student  to  overcome 
is  qualifying  academically.  Competition  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  colleges  is  quite  stiff,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gent  student  must  apply  himself  wisely  in  his 
bid  for  a  place  in  some  future  entering  class. 

The  following  suggestions  will  guide  you  in 
your  preparation  for  college: 

1.  Evaluate  yourself,  your  interests,  and  your 
abilities  to  choose  your  vocational  field.  (See 
the  “Spotlight  on  Careers”  in  the  September 
1966  issue  of  Talking  Book  Topics  for  further 
suggestions  on  career  planning.) 

2.  Take  all  the  courses  in  high  school  required 
for  admission  to  college;  in  addition,  take  as 
many  as  possible  related  to  your  chosen  field. 

3.  Try  your  best  throughout  high  school  to 
keep  your  grades  up. 

4.  Get  to  know  you  high  school  guidance 
counselor  and  ask  his  advice  on  all  areas  of 
career  planning,  college  admission,  and  student 
aid. 

5.  Participate  in  as  many  school  and  commu¬ 
nity  activities  that  interest  you  and  for  which 
you  have  time. 

6.  Discuss  your  plans  for  college  with  your 
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STUDENTS’  SECTION — continued _ 

family,  including  your  aims,  choices  of  schools, 
and  finances. 

7.  With  the  help  of  your  counselor,  investigate 
all  the  sources  of  student  aid  for  which  you 
may  qualify,  including  state  and  federal  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  programs.  You  may  write 
to  U.  S.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administra¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C.  20201. 

8.  Early  in  high  school,  about  your  sophomore 
year,  start  getting  acquainted  with  a  number  of 
colleges  in  which  you  are  interested,  by  writing 
for  their  catalogs  and  for  any  other  information 
you  need  to  make  your  choice. 

9.  When  the  time  comes,  late  in  your  junior 
year  or  early  in  your  senior  year,  apply  to 
several  of  the  colleges  of  your  choice,  and  to 
all  of  the  sources  of  student  aid  for  which  you 
qualify. 

On  the  whole  the  way  to  succeed  is  to  study 
hard,  start  planning  early  and  carefully,  and 
seek  the  advice  of  your  counselors,  parents,  and 
the  colleges  of  your  choice. 


Are  you  an  efficient  study  bug  or  are  study 
problems  bugging  you?  If  you  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  or  a  solution  to  a  problem  you’ve  en¬ 
countered  in  school,  why  not  share  it  with 
other  students?  There  may  be  many  in  the 
same  rocky  boat  and  others  who  may  have 
found  the  perfect  answer  to  that  very  same 
predicament.  If  you  have  something  to  con¬ 
tribute,  just  jot  it  down  and  mail  to  Publi¬ 
cations  Section,  Division  for  the  Blind  and 
Physically  Handicapped,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Washington,  D.  C.  20540.  We’ll 
pool  your  questions  and  suggestions  in 
“The  Study  Bug”  column. 


Author  of  the  month 


KATHERINE  ANNE  PORTER 

She  is  seventy-five  years  old  and  a  truly  beau¬ 
tiful  woman.  From  her  crown  of  white  hair 
(“I’ve  been  on  borrowed  time  since  1918,  when 
I  nearly  died  in  the  plague;  that  was  when  my 
hair  turned  white.”)  to  her  lovely  legs  Katherine 
Anne  Porter  is  intensely  alive. . . . 

She  is  a  joy  to  listen  to,  a  pleasure  to  watch, 
as  she  rattles  on  with  a  Southern  softness  to 
her  speech,  a  touch  of  the  Bankhead  huskiness 
to  her  laughter.  To  underline  an  idea,  she  will 
slide  her  arm  along  the  tabletop,  lean  toward 
you,  and  capture  you  in  her  eyes,  which  shade 
somewhere  between  amber  and  blue.  She  smiles, 
she  laughs,  she  slurs  a  soft  “honey”  at  you — 
she  is  all  woman.  And  there  are  the  little 
moments  when,  suddenly,  her  eyes  are  seeing 
something  beyond  the  silver-gray  silk  walls  of 
the  dining  room,  a  something  that  was  that 
touches  her  face  with  a  bygone  sadness.  And 
then,  just  as  suddenly,  she  is  back  without 
telling  you  where  she  has  been. 

“I  don’t  live  in  my  art  like  a  fish  in  water. 
I  have  an  intensely  private  life.  My  relation¬ 
ships  with  family  and  friends  are  most  im¬ 
portant  to  me.  I  could  have  written  fifty  books 
during  the  time  I’ve  spent  writing  to  family 
and  friends. 

“I’m  just  the  happiest  person  in  the  world,” 
she  said.  “All  the  physical  appetites  have  sub¬ 
sided  a  little,  the  mental  and  emotional  have 
sharpened. 

“I’m  a  tough  person.  If  I  weren’t  I  wouldn’t 
be  here.  I  have  no  fear  of  death,  no  horror  of 
it.  I’ve  been  too  near  it.  Twice  in  the  past  year 
I’ve  been  given  the  rites  for  the  dying — once  in 
Guadalajara,  once  in  Dallas — but  I’ve  held  on. 
I  remember  saying  to  the  doctor  in  Dallas, 
‘Why  didn’t  you  let  me  go?’  He  looked  at  me 
a  little  shocked.  ‘We  can’t  do  that  sort  of  thing 
in  hospitals,’  he  said.  I  told  him,  ‘Well,  the  next 
time  I’ll  stay  home!’  ”  — haskell  frankel 
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A  Tradition  of  Storytelling 

In  an  interview  that  appeared  in  “Paris  Re¬ 
view,”  Katherine  Anne  Porter  said,  “We’ve 
always  had  great  letter  writers,  readers,  great 
storytellers  in  our  family.  I’ve  listened  all  my 
life  to  articulate  people.  They  were  all  great 
storytellers,  and  every  story  had  shape  and 
meaning  and  point.”  Flannery  O’Connor  often 
remarked  that  the  habit  of  telling  stories  per¬ 
sisted  in  the  South  and  was  an  important  part 
of  the  inheritance  of  any  Southern  writer.  Be 
that  as  it  may — and  not  all  of  our  good  story¬ 
tellers  have  come  from  the  South,  though  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  have — Miss  Porter  did  somehow 
learn  to  write  short  stories  of  the  highest 
order. .  . . 

Her  first  story  written  for  publication,  “Maria 
Concepcion,”  is  one  of  .  .  .  [her]  best,  written 
with  a  firmness  that  she  often  equaled  but  never 
surpassed.  She  says  that  Carl  Van  Doren,  who 
accepted  the  story  for  the  “Century  Magazine” 
in  1923,  said  to  her,  “I  believe  you  are  a  writer!” 
She  quickly  proved  that  he  was  right. 

She  wrote  several  other  stories  about  Mexico, 
including  “Flowering  Judas”  and  “Hacienda.” 
She  had  gone  to  Mexico  about  1920  to  study 
the  renascence  of  Mexican  art,  and  not  only 
the  art  but  the  whole  life  of  the  people  had 
stirred  her  imagination.  No  doubt  she  would 
have  become  a  writer  if  she  had  never  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande,  but  Mexico  did  inspire  her 
earliest  and  some  of  her  best  stories.  .  .  . 

[In  1939]  Miss  Porter  published  “Pale  Horse, 
Pale  Rider,”  which  was  made  up  of  three  short 
novels.  (She  objects,  perhaps  unreasonably,  to 
both  “novelette”  and  “novella.”)  In  the  first 
of  these,  “Old  Mortality,”  she  draws  on  family 
and  personal  material,  setting  forth  the  legend 
of  Aunt  Amy  as  reconstructed  by  a  girl  named 
Miranda,  to  be  identified  with  the  author.  If 
Mexico  was  her  first  important  theme,  the 
strength  of  family  ties  was  her  second. 

The  title  story,  in  which  Miranda  is  the 
central  character,  has  its  climax  in  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  vivid  account  of  her  nearly  fatal  ill¬ 


ness  during  the  flu  epidemic  of  1918.  The  third 
story,  “Noon  Wine,”  unlike  its  two  companions, 
is  a  sternly  objective  study  of  farmers  in  Texas 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  The  volume  showed 
that  Miss  Porter  was  as  much  a  master  of  what 
Henry  James  called  “the  blessed  nouvelle”  as 
she  was  of  the  short  story. 

At  this  time,  about  1940,  it  was  announced 
that  Miss  Porter  was  working  on  a  study  of 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  was  also  writing  her 
first  novel,  tentatively  called  “No  Safe  Harbor.” 
The  biography  was  not  finished,  but  the  novel 
appeared  in  1962  as  “Ship  of  Fools.”  Mean¬ 
while  a  third  collection  of  shorter  fiction,  “The 
Leaning  Tower,”  had  been  published  in  1944. 
This  included  several  excellent  sketches  of  the 
life  of  her  family  in  Texas,  under  the  general 
name  of  “The  Older  Order.”  The  title  story, 
describing  the  experiences  and  impressions  of  a 
young  American  in  Germany  in  1931,  was  in 
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some  ways  a  new  departure  for  the  author  and 
perhaps  looked  forward  to  Ship  of  Fools.  .  .  . 

Discussing  “The  Leaning  Tower,”  Edmund 
Wilson  wrote:  “To  the  reviewer,  Miss  Porter  is 
baffling  because  one  cannot  take  hold  of  her 
work  in  any  of  the  ordinary  ways.  She  makes 
none  of  the  melodramatic  or  ironic  points  that 
are  the  stock  in  trade  of  ordinary  short  story 
writers;  she  falls  into  none  of  the  usual  patterns 
and  she  does  not  exploit  her  personality  either 
inside  or  outside  her  work,  and  her  writing 
itself  makes  a  surface  so  smooth  that  the  critic 
has  little  opportunity  to  point  out  peculiarities 
of  color  or  weave.  If  he  is  tempted  to  say  that 
the  effect  is  pale,  he  is  prevented  by  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  Miss  Porter  writes  English  of  a  purity 
and  precision  almost  unique  in  contemporary 
fiction.  . . .” 

“My  stories,”  she  has  said,  “are  written  in 
one  draft,  and  if  short  enough,  at  one  sitting.” 
She  has  also  said,  “I  started  ‘Flowering  Judas’ 
at  seven  p.m.  and  at  one-thirty  I  was  standing 
on  a  snowy  windy  corner  putting  it  in  the  mail¬ 
box.”  Obviously  the  story  was  right  in  her  mind, 
or  nearly  right,  before  she  sat  down  to  put  it 
on  paper,  and  when  she  had  written  it  out,  it 
was  close  to  perfection. . . . 

- GRANVILLE  HICKS 

These  two  articles  are  reprinted  with  permission  from 
Saturday  Review,  where  they  appeared  September  25, 
1965. 

The  following  talking  books  by  Katherine  Anne  Por¬ 
ter  are  available  on  loan  from  your  regional  library: 

THE  LEANING  TOWER,  and  other  stories  950 

Read  by  Mildred  Dunnock,  4R. 

Nine  stories  of  varying  length. 

PALE  HORSE,  PALE  RIDER  950 

Read  by  Norman  Rose,  4R. 

Three  long  short  stories. 

SHIP  OF  FOOLS  55 

Read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  15R. 

A  modern  allegory  in  the  form  of  a  voyage 
on  a  German  ship  sailing  from  Mexico  in 
1931. 


Reader’s  profile 


Terry  Hayes  Sales  is  a  dainty  lady  with  blonde 
hair,  light  blue  eyes,  a  lovely  feminine  voice, 
and  a  charming  manner.  A  Chicagoan  by  birth, 
Terry  now  lives  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  with 
her  husband,  a  Hertz  Rent-All  franchise-holder. 
They  have  two  grown  sons,  one  a  psychologist, 
the  other  studying  brokerage. 

Mrs.  Sales  began  her  career  as  a  professional 
singer  on  radio  station  WBBM  in  Chicago  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  Although  she  was  attending 
regular  classes  at  Miss  Faulkner’s  School  for 
Girls,  Terry  became  the  staff  singer  of  the 
station  with  many  regular  assignments.  By  the 
time  she  finished  high  school  she  had  had  a 
wide  variety  of  singing  engagements  and  was 
seriously  considering  singing  as  a  career.  She 
even  had  a  very  successful  audition  with  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in  New  York 
City.  Her  final  decision  however  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  her  education  and  she  enrolled  in  college. 

After  a  year  in  college  she  married.  Since 
then,  although  her  family  took  up  most  of  her 
time,  she  did  continue  singing  (on  WHAS, 
Louisville),  began  acting  (on  radio,  television, 
and  the  stage),  and  doing  style  show  commen¬ 
tary  and  radio  and  television  commercials. 

When  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  in  Louisville  began  recording  talking 
books,  many  actors,  radio  announcers,  and 
others  with  trained  voices  went  to  audition. 
Among  them  was  Terry  Sales.  Three  hundred 
or  so  books  later  she  says,  “The  fact  that  talk¬ 
ing  books  are  done  here  in  Louisville  is  one 
of  the  greatest  breaks  that  ever  happened  to 
me.  The  whole  thing  was  just  made  to  order 
for  me.  It’s  been  a  great  education  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  and  very  satisfying  professionally.” 
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Mrs.  Sales’  technique  in  recording  a  book 
revolves  around  not  coming  between  the  book 
and  the  reader.  She  explains  it  this  way.  “When 
I  do  a  book,  it  is  as  though  I’m  not  there  at  all. 
When  you  read  a  book  to  yourself  you  hear 
the  characters  speaking,  you  don’t  say  to  your¬ 
self,  ‘This  is  how  I  would  say  such-and-such.’ 
They  are  saying  it!” 

The  books  she  has  recorded  are  of  all  types. 
Recently  she  has  done  several  books  about  the 
settling  of  the  West,  and  many  juvenile  titles. 
She  regularly  does  the  Women’s  Section  of 
“Dialogue”  magazine. 

Many  talking  book  users  have  written  to 
Mrs.  Sales  to  compliment  her  reading  and  she 
has  even  received  small  gifts  from  some.  She 
is  of  course  quite  pleased  to  hear  the  readers’ 
comments  and  always  makes  a  point  of  answer¬ 
ing. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  Mrs.  Sales  has 
spoken  before  two  national  conventions  of 
organizations  of  the  blind  and  before  a  meeting 
of  regional  librarians  for  the  blind. 

In  her  spare  time  Mrs.  Sales  is  a  volunteer 
guide  at  a  Louisville  art  museum,  plays  golf, 
is  an  avid  concert-goer,  and  reads  (biography 
and  well-written  fiction).  She  also  enjoys  travel¬ 
ling  and  just  this  fall  she  and  her  husband  spent 
a  month  in  Europe. 

Consult  your  regional  library  for  the  following  talk¬ 
ing  books  recently  recorded  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales 
and  for  the  many  others  she  has  done: 

CEDARHAVEN  908 

by  Patricia  Campbell,  9R. 


DEAR  ENEMY  1116 

by  Jean  Webster,  6R. 

THE  FRIENDLY  PERSUASION  939 

by  Jessamyn  West,  6R. 

THE  LATE  BRIDE  957 

by  Theodora  McCormick  DuBois,  4R. 

LITTLE  WOMEN  524 

by  Louisa  May  Alcott,  13R. 

A  MOUSE  IS  MIRACLE  ENOUGH  1029 

by  Myna  Lockwood,  4R. 

RANCH  WIFE  833 

by  Jo  Jeffers,  5R. 

THICKER  THAN  WATER  1045 

by  Madeleine  A.  Polland,  5R. 

A  TIME  FOR  TENDERNESS  1033 

by  Betty  Cavanna,  4R. 

WARRIOR  HERDSMEN  1040 

by  Elizabeth  Marshall  Thomas,  6R. 
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"Once  upon  a  time...” 

by  Emalee  E.  Philpott 


.  .  .  Literature  especially  written  for  children 
is  a  fairly  new  invention  in  the  long  history  of 
man.  The  shores  of  the  New  World  were  al¬ 
ready  settled,  governments  were  well  estab¬ 
lished,  and  three  generations  of  Europeans  had 
found  life  here  on  our  shores  before  there  were 
more  than  school  books  and  catechisms  pro¬ 
duced  especially  for  children.  Paul  Hazard,  in 
“Books,  Children  and  Men,”  tells  the  story. 

“At  what  moment  did  the  thought  first  occur 
to  someone  that  children  might  wish  for  other 
reading  than  school  work,  for  other  books  than 
catechisms  and  grammars?  What  revolutionary 
first  became  aware  of  the  child’s  existence  and 
dared  to  sanction  it?  What  perspicacious  ob¬ 
server  noticed  children?  .  .  . 

“This  startling  event  happened  in  France; 
not  without  long  preparation,  not  without  in¬ 
finite  trouble.  It  needed  whole  centuries  to 
weave  and  reweave,  in  the  background,  the  web 
of  which  the  stories  were  made.  It  needed  the 
century  of  Louis  XIV,  weary  of  the  heroic, 
weary  even  of  classicism,  to  encourage  a  new 
interest  in  the  cult  of  the  fabulous,  for  tales 
to  invade  the  drawing  room  and  become  the 
fashionable  rage.  ...  It  needed  Charles  Per- 
rault  [of  the  French  Academy],  who  went  from 
verse  [‘The  Woman  with  a  Sausage  on  Her 
Nose’]  to  prose,  a  little  bit  ashamed  and  hiding 
under  cover  of  his  son’s  name,  P.  Darmancour. 
For  an  Academician  may  compose  burlesque 
poems  if  he  wants  to  .  .  .  but  the  unheard-of 
thing  is  that  he  should  dare  to  publish  tales  for 
children.” 

Charles  Perrault  did  dare,  however;  and  so, 
in  1697,  a  volume  appeared  called  “Contes  de 
Ma  Mere  l’Oie  (Tales  of  My  Mother  Goose).” 
And  Paul  Hazard  continues: 

“Then  Mother  Goose  came  out  of  the  sheds 


and  barns  and  strutted  about  Paris;  then  and 
for  the  first  time,  French  children,  and  later  all 
the  children  in  the  world,  had  a  book  after 
their  own  heart,  a  book  so  lovely  and  so  fresh 
that  they  were  never  willing  to  give  it  up. 
Never  will  they  forget  ‘Little  Red  Riding  Hood.’ 
.  .  .  Never  will  they  forget  ‘Hop  o’  My  Thumb’ 
and  the  emotions  that  stirred  their  soul  so 
deeply.  Pity  . . .  Fear  . . .  Anguish  and  hope  . . . 
Terror . . .  Joy!” 

Through  these  emotions  the  child  finds  in 
the  vicarious  experiences  of  the  tale  a  psycho¬ 
logical  catharsis  and  a  release  for  the  tensions 
of  his  own  emotions.  In  them  too  he  finds  the 
beginning  concepts  of  good  and  evil. 

Even  if  there  was  no  literature  for  children 
before  1697,  that  is  not  to  say  that  children 
had  no  literature,  for  they  singled  out  some 
of  the  stories  written  for  adults  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  them  for  their  own.  The  first  were  per¬ 
haps  “Aesop’s  Fables”  and  the  epics  of  Homer 
and  Virgil.  “Robinson  Crusoe”  was  another.  It 
contained  the  puritan  attitude  that  the  adven¬ 
tures  of  Robinson  were  a  punishment  sent  from 
heaven.  Punishment!  To  children  such  adven¬ 
tures  were  marvelous,  not  punitive;  so  they 
sifted  from  the  story  what  they  did  not  like  and 
overlooked  the  “ponderous  elephants”  of  the 
preaching. 

.  .  .  the  “prince  of  story  writers  for  children” 
is  Hans  Christian  Andersen.  In  his  stories  we 
find  the  pageantry  of  the  world — not  just  the 
red  roofs  and  copper  domes  of  Copenhagen 
and  the  golden  cross  of  Notre  Dame,  but  also 
sunny  Spain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Portugal, 
Italy,  and  Paris.  Here  too  are  Egypt  and  the 
Orient,  and  the  depths  of  the  seas  where  mer¬ 
maids  live,  and  high  heavens  where  soar  the 
great  white  swans.  .  .  . 
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I  must  say  something  about  when  a  child’s 
literary  experience  should  begin.  The  answer 
is  “in  the  bassinet.” 

Babies  love  to  be  talked  to,  even  if  they  do 
not  understand  words,  and  this  is  the  beginning 
of  literary  experience.  They  especially  love  the 
sound  of  words  said  in  rhythm,  and  the  nursery 


rhymes  delight  them  long  before  they  can  talk. 
Any  mother  who  has  plucked  her  baby’s  toes 
and  chanted,  “This  little  piggy  went  to  market; 
this  little  piggy  stayed  home  .  .  .  ,”  can  tell  you 
that.  That  is  literature  too,  and  the  stage  is 
being  set  for  later  enjoyment  of  stories  and 
poetry.  .  .  . 

So,  get  for  your  children — and  for  your¬ 
selves — some  of  these  magic  carpets  we  call 
books.  They  will  transport  your  whole  family 
to  any  place  on  earth,  beyond  the  barriers  of 
time  into  any  period  of  the  past  or  future,  and 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  and  the  deepest 
fathoms  of  the  sea  to  the  highest  reaches  of  the 
heavens. 

(C)  1965,  ALA  Bulletin.  Reprinted  by  permission. 


The  following  talking  books,  available  from  your  re¬ 
gional  library,  are  timeless  favorites  of  children. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER  765 

by  Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens,  6R. 


THE  AMERICAN  MOTHER  GOOSE 

compiled  by  Ray  Wood,  V2R. 

635 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS 

ed.  by  Andrew  Lang,  7R. 

1013 

BOOK  OF  NURSERY  AND  MOTHER  GOOSE 
RHYMES  323 

by  Marguerite  De  Angeli,  2R. 

CAPTAINS  COURAGEOUS 

by  Rudyard  Kipling,  5R. 

525 

THE  FABLES  OF  AESOP 

by  Joseph  Jacobs,  IV2R. 

1114 

FAIRY  TALES 

by  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  7R. 

1025 

HEIDI 

by  Johanna  Spyri,  6R. 

448 

LITTLE  WOMEN  524 

by  Louisa  May  Alcott,  13R. 

THE  MERRY  ADVENTURES  OF  ROBIN 
HOOD  627 

by  Howard  Pyle,  7R. 

PETER  PAN  519 

by  Sir  James  Barrie,  4R. 

THE  REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE,  2R.  1122 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE  590 

by  Daniel  Defoe,  8R. 

THE  SIEGE  AND  FALL  OF  TROY  923 

by  Robert  Graves,  2R. 

A  modern  retelling  of  Homer’s  "The  Iliad” 
written  especially  for  children. 

THE  WIND  IN  THE  WILLOWS  625 

by  Kenneth  Grahame,  4R. 

THE  WIZARD  OF  OZ  321 

by  L.  Frank  Baum,  3R. 


THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN  1125 

by  A.  A.  Milne,  2R. 
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Random  listings 

RELIGIOUS  BOOKS  ON  TAPE 

The  following  religious  books  are  available 
on  magnetic  tape  on  free  loan  from  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  Library,  St.  Gabriel’s  Monastery, 
Brighton,  Massachusetts  02135: 

ASHLEY,  Benedict,  O.P. 

Approaching  Mental  Prayer 

BARBET,  Dr.  Pierre 

Meditations  from  “Surgeon  at  the 
Foot  of  the  Cross" 

BEA,  Cardinal 
The  Unity  of  Christians 

BOYLAN,  Dom  Eugene,  O.C.S.O. 

This  Tremendous  Lover 

CARTHUSIAN,  A. 

They  Speak  by  Silences 

CHARLES,  Pierre 

The  Prayer  of  All  Things 
The  Prayer  of  All  Times 

CHEVIGNARD,  B.  M.,  O.P. 

Gospel  Spirituality 

CLAUDEL,  Paul 

Lord  Teach  Us  to  Pray 

CRAIG,  P.  Stewart 
The  Closed  Book 

DEVINE,  Colum,  C.P. 

The  Passion  of  Christ  &  Human  Suffering 

d’EYPERNON,  Taymans,  S .J. 

The  Blessed  Trinity  in  the  Sacraments 

DUFF,  Frank 

Faith  Works  Miracles  of  Conversion 

ENCYCLICAL  “De  Ecclesia" 

Paul  VI 

ENCYCLICAL  “Mysterium  Fidei” 

Paul  VI 
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FAHERTY,  William  B.,  S.J. 

God  and  the  Single  Girl 

GOODIER,  Alaban,  S.J. 

Preparation  for  Holy  Communion 

GUARDINI,  Romano 
The  Lord 

HASLEY,  Lucy 

Reproachfully  Yours 

HOGAN,  Joseph  P.,  S.J. 

A  Do-it-yourself  Retreat 


ULVERSCROFT  LARGE  PRINT  BOOKS 

The  following  books  for  the  partially  sighted, 
published  by  F.  A.  Thorpe  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  are  now  available  and  can  be  ordered 
from  W.  Thilby,  Esq.,  1749  Grand  Concourse, 
Bronx,  New  York  10453,  at  $3  per  volume. 

—ADULT  BOOKS— 

BEYOND  REASONABLE  DOUBT  by  Hebe 
Elsna 

CASTLE  IN  SPAIN  by  Anne  Duffield 
THE  CHATELAINE  by  Ernest  Raymond 
THE  CHIEF  INSPECTOR’S  STATEMENT  by 

Maurice  Procter 

COURAGEOUS  EXPLOITS  OF  DR.  SYN  by 

Russell  Thorndyke 

DEATH  PAINTS  A  PICTURE  by  Miles  Burton 
DESIRE  OF  THE  HEART  by  Barbara  Cartland 
DRAKE  AT  THE  DOOR  by  Derek  Tangye 
THE  ENCHANTED  ISLAND  by  Denise  Robins 
FAMILY  ALBUM  by  Antonia  Ridge 
THE  FEARFUL  PARADISE  by  Jennifer  Ames 
THE  FETTERED  PAST  by  Netta  Muskett 
A  FLY  IN  AMBER  by  Susan  Wood 
4-50  FROM  PADDINGTON  by  Agatha  Christie 
FROM  JEST  TO  EARNEST  by  Emmeline  Mor¬ 
rison 

THE  GOLDEN  PEAKS  by  Eleanor  Fames 
GREAT  BLACK  OXEN  by  Naomi  Jacob 
GULL  ON  THE  ROOF  by  Derek  Tangye 
HARBOUR  LIGHTS  by  Anne  Duffield 


THE  HEALING  TOUCH  by  Philip  Gibbs 
HORSE  THIEF  OF  CARSON  VALLEY  by  C.  H. 

Snow 

THE  KING’S  BED  by  Margaret  Campbell 
Barnes 

A  LATE  LARK  SINGING  by  Naomi  Jacob 
LETTER  FROM  SPAIN  by  Frances  Parkinson 
Keyes 

THE  LIGHT  IN  THE  WARD  by  Lucilla  Andrews 
LINDSAY  LANGTON  AND  WIVES  by  Doreen 
Wallace 

LONG  SHADOWS  by  Naomi  Jacob 

THE  MAN  WHO  WON  by  Emmeline  Morrison 

MARSHALL  FROM  DODGE  CITY  by  Charles 
Walters 

THE  MIRROR  CRACKED  FROM  SIDE  TO 
SIDE  by  Agatha  Christie 
MURDER  IN  THE  MESQUITE  by  Charles  H. 
Snow 

MURDER  ON  THE  MATTERHORN  by  Glyn 
Carr 

NEW  ZEALAND  JOURNEY  by  Jeanne  Heal 
NOVEMBER  REEF  by  Robin  Maughan 
0  RUGGED  LAND  OF  GOLD  by  Martha  Martin 
ONE  MAN  AND  HIS  DOG  by  Anthony  Richard¬ 
son 

THE  PALE  HORSE  by  Agatha  Christie 

A  PATTERN  OF  ISLANDS  by  Arthur  Grimble 
PORTRAIT  OF  A  PLAYBOY  by  Warwick 
Deeping 

SCREAMING  FOG  by  John  Newton  Chance 

SELECTED  ADVENTURES  OF  SHERLOCK 
HOLMES  by  Sir  A.  Conan  Doyle 
THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  POMEGRANATE  by 

Jean  Plaidy 

SHANE  by  Jack  Schaefer 
SILVER  GILT  by  Netta  Muskett 
SING  AS  WE  GO  by  Gracie  Fields 
SISTER  MACLEAN  GOES  WEST  by  Elizabeth 
Gilzean 

STORM  IN  THE  VILLAGE  by  Miss  Read 
TAKE  PITY  UPON  YOUTH  by  Hebe  Elsna 
THE  TALE  OF  BEATRIX  POTTER  by  Margaret 
Lane 

THATCHED  WITH  GOLD  by  Jennifer  Ellis 
THEY  COME  BY  APPOINTMENT  by  G.  Sava 


WEIR  HOUSE  by  Netta  Muskett 
WINGS  OF  LOVE  by  Barbara  Cartland 

WRITTEN  ON  WATER  by  Vicki  Baum 

—JUVENILE  BOOKS— 

A  FIRST  DICTIONARY  by  Walter  D.  Wright 
GREAT  DISCOVERIES  IN  MODERN  SCIENCE 

by  Patrick  Pringle 

JOHNNO  THE  DEEP-SEA  DIVER  by  Peter  Daw- 
lish 

THE  OBSERVER’S  BOOK  OF  MUSIC  by  Freda 
Dinn 

PETER  TRANT,  SPEED  KING  by  James  W. 
Kenyon 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  MODERN  ADVENTURE  by 

G.  F.  Lamb 

SUE’S  TV  PONY  by  Judith  M.  Berrisford 

THEY  WALK  THE  WILD  PLACES  by  J.  Went¬ 
worth  Day 

THRILLING  JOURNEYS  OF  MODERN  TIMES 

by  G.  F.  Lamb 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

The  following  books  are  available  on  magnetic 
tape  to  members  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind.  For  full  details  and  a  membership  appli¬ 
cation,  write  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind, 
P.O.  Box  6852,  Towson,  Maryland  21204. 

GREENSTONE  by  Sylvia  Ashton-Warner 

HARD  RAIN  FALLING  by  Don  Carpenter 

THE  INVESTIGATING  OFFICER  by  Frederick 
L.  Keefe 

A  LAST  LAMP  BURNING  by  Gwyn  Griffin 

MR.  CLEMENS  AND  MARK  TWAIN  by  Justin 
Kaplan 

THE  PENKOVSKIY  PAPERS  by  Oleg  Penkov- 
skiy 

TELL  NO  MAN  by  Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns 

TOO  FAR  TO  WALK  by  John  Hersey 
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In  brief 


LARGE  PRINT  CROSSWORD  PUZZLES 

SightSaver  Crosswords,  a  new  64-page  book 
containing  over  50  puzzles  with  answers,  all  in 
16  point  type,  has  just  been  released.  Printed 
in  jet-black  ink  on  tinted  paper,  this  8V2  by 
11  inch  book  has  a  brilliant  two-color  flexible 
cover.  For  more  information  or  to  order,  write 
LargePrint  Publications,  1 1060  Fruitland  Drive, 
North  Hollywood,  California  91604. 


ELBEE  AUDIO  PLAYERS 

In  New  York  City  a  group  of  blind  amateur 
actors  have  begun  their  fifth  season  of  full- 
length  dramatic  reading  productions.  The  Elbee 
Audio  Players,  a  most  congenial  group,  have 
rehearsals  once  a  week  and  perform  on  week¬ 
ends  at  community  centers,  temples,  churches, 
and  schools  in  the  New  York  area.  Anyone  in¬ 
terested  in  this  unusual  opportunity  for  creative 
self-expression  should  write  to  David  Swerdlow, 
Director,  621  East  End  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  10024. 


AMERICAN  OPTOMETRIC  ASSOCIATION 
CAMPAIGN 

“Through  the  Eyes  of  Your  Child  How  Well 
Could  You  See?”  This  is  the  question  that  the 
American  Optometric  Association  is  putting  to 
all  parents  in  their  1966  Back  to  School  Cam¬ 
paign.  The  Association  urges  an  awareness  in 
teachers  and  parents  of  the  importance  of  com¬ 
plete  visual  examination  for  each  child  and 
close  supervision  of  reading  while  in  school. 

For  further  information  and  to  order  the 
folder  of  vision  literature,  write:  American 
Optometric  Association,  70000  Chippewa,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63119. 


RECORDED  MUSIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  Regional  Library  for  the  Blind  at  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress,  the  central  lending  source  of 
music  materials  for  the  blind,  announces  the 
acquisition  of: 

RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY  MUSIC  DICTATION 
SERIES  (  a  set  of  ten  records  presenting 
a  course  in  basic  musicianship  and  ear 
training). 

BUTTERFLY  (Opus  43)  by  Edvard  Grieg,  for 
the  piano;  recorded  at  a  slow,  learning 
speed  as  well  as  the  regular  tempo  on  a 
four-inch  reel  of  tape  at  a  speed  of  71/ 2 
inches  per  second. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  are  invited 
about  the  usefulness  of  these  selections. 


For  teens  and  adults 


“SEAFARING  AND  THE  LURE  OF  THE  DEEP" 


THE  ATLANTIC  CABLE  787 

by  Bern  Dibner,  3R. 

A  thirteen-year  struggle  to  lay  a  telegraph 
cable  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

THE  LIVING  SEA  229 

by  Jacques  Yves  Cousteau,  7R. 

Vivid  accounts  of  undersea  adventures  and 
the  devices  which  made  them  possible. 

LORD  JIM  548 

by  Joseph  Conrad,  9R. 

A  young,  untested  chief  mate  yields  to  panic 
in  a  crisis  and  tries  to  redeem  himself. 

THE  LOST  SHIPS  705 

by  Peter  Throckmorton,  5R. 

Underwater  excavations  to  find  the  oldest 
sunken  vessel. 
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MOBY  DICK  641 

by  Herman  Melville,  15R. 

Captain  Ahab's  obsessive  pursuit  of  the  white 
whale  that  had  taken  off  his  leg. 

MUTINY  ON  THE  BOUNTY  646 

by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James  N.  Hall,  9R. 
An  imaginative  reconstruction  of  an  actual 
mutiny  and  its  consequences. 

RAMAGE  1006 

by  Dudley  Pope,  7R. 

Hazardous  exploits  at  sea  during  the  Napo¬ 
leonic  Wars. 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  READER  OF 
SEA  STORIES,  8R.  60 

The  authors  range  from  Jack  London  to  Ray 
Bradbury. 


THE  SEA  AND  THE  JUNGLE  64 

by  Henry  M.  Tomlinson,  7R. 

A  two-thousand-mile  voyage  up  the  Amazon 
on  a  tramp  steamer. 

SHIP  OF  THE  LINE  539 

by  C.  S.  Forester,  6R. 

Captain  Hornblower  and  his  ship  join  the 
forces  blockading  the  Spanish  coast. 

SUNKEN  HISTORY  245 

by  Robert  Silverberg,  4R. 

A  lively  introduction  to  underwater  archae¬ 
ology. 

THE  TREASURE  OF  THE  GREAT  REEF  550 

by  Arthur  C.  Clarke,  5R. 

Diving  off  the  coast  of  Ceylon. 


Book  reviews 

A  CHOICE  OF  WEAPONS  1190 

by  Gordon  Parks,  read  by  Frederick  O’Neal, 
6R.  Reviewed  by  Edwin  M.  Yoder,  Jr. 

.  .  .  An  artist’s  autobiography  naturally  deals 
with  wounds  and  bows — with  traumas  and  their 
part  in  shaping  a  craft.  For  Gordon  Parks  all 
other  wounds  are  overshadowed  by  his  involun¬ 
tary  error  of  having  been  born  the  wrong  color. 
And  the  shattering  experiences  of  his  youth  and 
young  manhood  were  imposed  not  by  the 
stupidities  of  authority  or  circumstance  but  by 
the  ritual  insensitivity  of  the  clean,  white,  and 
well-fed.  .  .  . 

This  is  an  excellent  introduction  to  what  it 
must  have  been  like  to  be  black  and  ambitious 
— and  poor — in  the  America  of  a  generation 
ago,  when  nearly  every  door  was  sealed  to 
Negroes  as  never  before  or  since  in  American 
history.  Mr.  Parks  writes  simply  and  incisively, 
although  an  unnecessary  tremolo  ocasionally 
sounds  when  it  is  least  expected,  as  if  a  tiny 
corner  of  the  author’s  keen  sensibility  harbored 
a  thwarted  soap-opera  writer.  Perhaps  it  does; 
there  could  be  worse  subjects. 

But  then  much  of  the  power  of  “A  Choice 
of  Weapons”  derives  from  one’s  realization  that 
for  Mr.  Parks  “success”  was  not  wildly  unlike 
the  vision  of  white  middle-class  America:  good 
pay  and  comfort,  dignity,  a  shot  at  recognition. 
It  was  not  as  a  febrile  prophet,  after  all,  but 
as  a  humorous  human  being  who  liked  to  make 
music  and  photos  and  looked  to  society  to  re¬ 
spect  and  reward  his  ambition  that  he  braved 
the  insults  and  the  rats  and  choked  back  mo¬ 
ments  of  fury  and  despair.  Let  us  not  so  con¬ 
descend  as  to  call  this  vision  commonplace; 
none  is,  really.  It  was  at  least  usual  enough, 
however,  as  to  make  astounding  and  heart- 
sickening  the  obstacles  Mr.  Parks  faced  in  its 
realization. 

This  excerpt  is  reprinted  with  permission  from  Saturday 
Review,  where  it  appeared  February  12,  1966. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS — continued 


THE  RABBI  1163 

by  Noah  Gordon,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  10R. 
Reviewed  by  Riva  T.  Bresler. 

.  .  .  More  parochial  than  spiritual,  this  stand¬ 
ard  novel  recounts  the  career  of  Rabbi  Michael 
Kind  through  his  background,  service  with 
varied  congregations,  and  years  of  devoted  mar¬ 
riage  and  parenthood.  It  is  seen  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  Michael’s  mid-40’s,  when,  serving 
in  a  congregation  with  some  religious  feeling, 
and  seeing  the  last  worrisome  period  of  his 
wife’s  recovery  from  a  mental  breakdown,  he 
can  feel  some  affirmation  in  his  belief  in  the 
continuity  of  Jewish  faith  in  the  world  around 
him.  At  the  same  time,  his  wife,  born  the 
daughter  of  a  minister,  works  out  her  own 
doubts  to  a  sense  of  identity  in  the  religion 
which  she  had  thoughtfully  followed  after  vol¬ 
untarily  converting  before  mariage.  Non- Jewish 
readers  will  not  obtain  from  this  novel  any  sus¬ 
tained  explanation  of  Jewish  religious  teach¬ 
ings,  but  Mr.  Gordon  makes  his  references  to 
Hebrew  terms  and  Yiddish  idioms  understanda¬ 
ble  in  an  unforced  manner.  Unfortunately  for 
any  feeling,  even  the  two  principal  characters 
seem  shadowy  and  undistinctive,  and  the  Rabbi, 
in  his  growth  of  understanding  and  tolerance,  is 
not  presented  as  a  man  of  any  but  average 
sensibilities.  Redeeming  this  muted  characteri¬ 
zation  is  the  picture  of  a  modern  marriage 
based  on  love  and  understanding  (in  which 
however,  the  sensual  side  is  not  neglected)  and 
a  picture,  which  seems  extremely  truthful,  of 
the  various  Reform  Jewish  congregations  the 
Rabbi  encounters.  .  .  . 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (g)  R.  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1965. 


THE  SECRET  ISLANDS  1186 

by  Franklin  Russell,  read  by  the  author,  4R. 
Reviewed  by  Edgar  B.  Nixon. 

This  is  an  account  of  a  summer  spent  in  New- 
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foundland  and  on  some  of  the  islands  off  its 
coast,  of  visits  to  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
and  to  Bonaventure  Island.  Mr.  Russell  has  a 
great  interest  in  sea-birds  and  writes  most  en¬ 
tertainingly  about  gulls  and  eiderducks,  gannets 
and  petrels,  murres  and  puffens.  But  this  is 
more,  much  more,  than  a  “bird  book.”  His  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  fishermen  and  their  families 
who  live  on  these  treeless,  windswept  clumps  of 
rock  are  written  with  sensitivity  and  understand¬ 
ing.  In  brief  compass  we  learn  much  about  the 
people:  their  incredible  isolation  from  the  mod¬ 
ern  world,  their  harsh  way  of  life  and  their 
admirable  independence  of  spirit.  There  are  too 
few  books  about  this  part  of  the  continent;  this 
one  is  first-rate. 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (c)  R .  R .  Bowker  Co.,  1966. 


DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LEGEND  1169 

by  Jesse  Stuart,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
Reviewed  by  Robert  W.  Henderson. 

The  Melungeons  are  a  small  group  of  people 
who  live  in  the  mountainous  sections  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  (Mr.  Stuart  places  them  in  “Cantwell 
County,”  adjacent  to  Virginia.)  Many  theories 
suggest  Carthaginian,  Elizabethan,  English, 
Portuguese,  Indian  and  Negro  origins,  or  mix¬ 
tures  of  them.  To  the  “valley  people”  they  are 
“not  our  equals”  and  therefore  “a  race  hated 
and  despised.”  When  Dave  Stoneking,  a  young 
lumberjack,  fell  in  love  with  and  married 
Deutsia  Huntoon,  a  Melungeon,  he  encountered 
all  the  indignities  and  injustice  meted  out  when 
racial  prejudice  runs  high.  The  folkways  of  the 
Melungeons  are  described  sympathetically  in 
considerable  detail.  Their  love  and  knowledge 
of  the  intimacies  of  nature  is  told  in  poetic 
terms.  The  tale  is  a  moving  allegory  concerning 
segregation  and  its  unreasonable  anti-social  at¬ 
titudes.  . . . 

Reprinted  with  permission  from  Library  Journal.  Copy¬ 
right  (c)  R •  R.  Bowker  Co.,  1965. 


Talking  books 

The  following  talking  books,  recently  recorded  for 
the  Library  of  Congress,  may  now  be  borrowed  from 
your  regional  library.  The  initials  AFB  indicate  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New 
York;  APH,  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

NONFICTION 

TOUCH  TYPING  IN  TEN  LESSONS  1262 

by  Ruth  Ben’Ary,  read  by  William  Lazar,  3R. 
APH  (Re-issue.) 

A  home  study  course  with  complete  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  fundamentals  of  touch  typewrit¬ 
ing,  and  introducing  the  basic  combination 
method. 

<  AMERICAN  HISTORY 

FORTH  TO  THE  WILDERNESS  1206 

by  Dale  Van  Every,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
10R.  AFB 

A  sound  and  scholarly  account  of  the  first 
crossings  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and 
the  settlements  established  beyond  them,  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  It  is  notable  for  bio¬ 
graphical  material  on  the  key  men  and  the 
obscure  people  who  took  part  in  the  mass 
migration,  for  dramatic  descriptions  of  bat¬ 
tles,  and  for  accounts  of  Indian  leaders  and 
problems. 

THE  OREGON  TRAIL  1198 

by  Francis  Parkman,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock, 
8R.  AFB 

The  Wild  West  of  the  early  days  is  graphically 
described  in  this  account  of  the  author's  ex¬ 
periences  during  the  summer  of  1846.  He 
writes  of  hunting  big  game,  encounters  with 
Indians,  and  life  in  camp  and  on  the  trail. 
The  book  is  an  American  classic. 

THE  PEACEMAKERS  1193 

by  Richard  Brandon  Morris,  read  by  Guy  Sorel, 
16R.  AFB 

One  of  the  Notable  Books  of  1965,  this  is  an 
admirable  study  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed 


in  1783,  which  formally  ended  the  American 
Revolution.  It  owes  much  to  the  Jay  papers, 
recently  made  available,  and  to  the  author’s 
use  of  many  items  long  hidden  or  neglected. 
Here  is  the  full  story  of  the  Americans'  ven¬ 
ture  as  novices  into  the  world  of  diplomacy, 
and  their  triumph. 

<  MUSIC 

MUSIC-STUDY  IN  GERMANY  1204 

by  Amy  Fay,  read  by  Connie  Lembeke,  7R. 
AFB 

An  American  girl  wrote  these  letters  home  in 
the  years  1869-75.  She  studied  piano  with  a 
number  of  eminent  teachers,  of  whom  Liszt 
was  the  greatest,  and  writes  enthusiastically 
of  performers,  concerts,  visits  to  places  of 
interest,  and  the  German  people.  A  delightful 
book  for  any  music  lover. 

ONCE  MORE  FROM  THE  BEGINNING  1212 
by  Robert  Merrill,  read  by  Norman  Rose,  6R. 
AFB 

With  the  help  of  a  professional  collabora¬ 
tor,  a  veteran  star  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
tells  the  story  of  his  life.  His  beginning,  as 
the  son  of  poor  Jewsh  immigrants  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  his  struggles  with  a  frustrated,  dominat¬ 
ing  mother,  the  disaster  of  his  first  marriage, 
and  the  security  resulting  from  the  under¬ 
standing  of  his  second  wife,  all  go  to  make 
up  an  absorbing  American  success  story. 

*  NATURAL  HISTORY 

THE  COMPANY  OF  ANIMALS  1188 

by  Ronald  McKie,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  7R. 
AFB 

The  last  white  game  warden  of  Malaya  is  the 
subject  of  an  absorbing  book  that  is  part 
biography  and  part  natural  history.  The 
beauty  of  the  jungle  and  its  potential  for  con¬ 
servation  are  stressed,  and  in  addition  there 
is  many  a  good  story  of  the  wild  game,  from 
elephants,  tapirs,  and  tigers  down  to  singing 
insects  and  butterflies. 
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THE  SECRET  ISLANDS  1186 

by  Franklin  Russell,  read  by  Franklin  Russell, 
4R.  AFB 

The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
inhabited  mostly  by  sea  birds,  are  graphically 
described  by  a  writer  who  is  a  philosopher  in 
addition  to  being  a  dedicated  bird  watcher. 
His  account  of  the  fishermen  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  who  live  on  these  treeless,  windswept 
rocks  is  understanding  and  sensitive.  Reading 
about  this  little-known  part  of  the  world  is  an 
admirable  way  of  escape  from  the  daily  grind. 

SOMETHING  RICH  AND  STRANGE  1195 

by  Robert  E.  Schroeder,  read  by  Robert  Don¬ 
ley,  4R.  AFB 

A  marine  biologist  relates  his  experiences 
diving  for  specimens  and  taking  underwater 
photographs  off  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the 
Florida  Keys.  In  a  readable,  popular  style  he 
describes  the  life  seen  around  reefs  at  night, 
so  colorful  and  different  from  what  can  be 
observed  in  daylight. 

WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER  1039 

by  Edwin  Way  Teale,  read  by  Paul  Clark,  9R. 
APH 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Teale  spent  four  winter  months 
traveling  across  the  country,  mostly  in  the 
Southwest  but  ending  in  northeastern  Maine. 
This  rambling,  personal  report  is  a  unique 
combination  of  human  excitement  and  cos¬ 
mic  wonder  with  precise  scientific  knowledge. 
It  embraces  every  kind  of  animal,  plant,  bird, 
and  human  life  encountered,  and  it  should 
appeal  to  practically  all  ages. 

<  SCIENCE,  PURE  AND  APPLIED 

FIFTEEN  CLUES  1224 

by  Eugene  B.  Block,  read  by  Lester  Rawlins, 
5R.  AFB 

Wouldbe  writers  of  detective  stories  might 
gain  some  valuable  points  from  these  true  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  criminals  were  identified  by 
dogged  investigation  of  minute  clues.  One 
murderer  was  trapped  by  a  single  eyebrow 
hair;  in  another  case  Scotland  Yard  took  nine 


million  fingerprints  to  catch  a  killer.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  a  plea  for  greater  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  public  in  reducing  crime. 

LIFE  BEYOND  THE  EARTH  1154 

by  Samuel  Moffat,  read  by  Robert  Donley,  3R. 
AFB 

An  introduction  to  the  science  of  exobiology, 
for  the  student  and  general  reader.  It  explains 
how  life  developed,  the  necessary  conditions 
for  its  development,  and  the  chances  of  these 
conditions  being  present  on  other  planets. 

THE  UNIVERSE  AND  DR.  EINSTEIN  1216 

by  Lincoln  Kinnear  Barnett,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  2R.  AFB  (Re-recording.) 

This  clear  and  readable  account  of  Einstein’s 
theories  includes  some  of  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  the  atomic  sciences  and  makes 
clear  the  relation  between  philosophy  and 
modern  science.  (In  container  with:  Einstein, 
Profile  of  the  Man,  by  Michelmore.) 

<  A  VARIETY  OF  PERSONALITIES 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  PORTRAIT  OF  A  PRESI¬ 
DENT  1197 

by  Marquis  James,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
13R.  AFB  (Re-recording.) 

The  second  volume  of  this  readable  biography 
portrays  Jackson  in  a  thoroughly  lifelike  way, 
during  his  two  terms  as  President.  The  author 
deals  with  “Jacksonian  democracy,”  the 
spoils  system,  and  the  banking  policy  which 
hastened  the  Panic  of  1837.  Jackson  retired 
to  the  Hermitage,  in  Tennessee,  where  he 
died  eight  years  later. 

A  CHOICE  OF  WEAPONS  1190 

by  Gordon  Parks,  read  by  Frederick  O’Neal, 
6R.  AFB 

A  “Life”  photographer  with  an  international 
reputation,  a  Negro,  tells  of  his  struggles 
since  his  childhood  on  a  poor  Kansas  farm. 
His  compelling  story  demonstrates  that  dig¬ 
nity,  hard  work,  and  love,  rather  than  hatred, 
can  be  used  successfully  in  the  fight  against 
discrimination. 
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EINSTEIN,  PROFILE  OF  THE  MAN  1216 
by  Peter  Michelmore,  read  by  Leon  Janney, 
6R.  AFB 

The  attractive  personality  of  the  great  scien¬ 
tist  stands  out  in  this  anecdotal  biography, 
with  only  a  minimum  of  science  to  provide  a 
framework.  It  emphasizes  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  his  passionate  sense  of  social  justice 
and  his  lack  of  need  for  direct  contact  with 
other  human  beings.  (In  container  with:  The 
Universe  and  Dr.  Einstein,  by  Barnett.) 

FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO  1208 

by  William  Henry  Hudson,  read  by  Kermit 
Murdock,  6R.  AFB 

Born  in  Argentina  in  1841,  the  author  spent 
his  boyhood  roaming  the  pampas  and  study¬ 
ing  the  plant  and  animal  life  with  a  micro¬ 
scopic  eye.  This  account  was  written  in  his 
old  age  and  has  a  great  deal  of  nostalgic 
charm. 

THE  KENNEDY  WIT  1153 

by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  ed.  by  Bill  Adler, 
read  by  Adlai  Stevenson,  David  Brinkley, 
and  John  F.  Kennedy,  1R.  AFB 

A  series  of  excerpts  from  speeches,  formal 
and  informal,  press  conferences,  and  other 
statements,  beginning  with  the  campaign 
days  of  1960.  Some  of  the  humorous  com¬ 
ments  were  prepared  in  advance,  others  are 
obviously  extemporaneous,  but  all  have  the 
unmistakable  style  and  brilliance  of  the  late 
President.  There  is  a  warmly  touching  intro¬ 
duction  by  Adlai  Stevenson.  (In  container 
with:  The  Stevenson  Wit.) 

PAPA  HEMINGWAY  1211 

by  A.  E.  Hotchner,  read  by  John  Cannon,  7R. 
AFB 

The  author  recalls  his  intimate  association 
with  Hemingway,  from  1948  until  his  death  in 
1961.  A  fascinating  and  revealing  account,  it 
is  based  on  memory,  notes,  and  tape  record¬ 
ings,  and  is  therefore  open  to  controversy  on 
the  question  of  its  complete  accuracy. 


THE  STEVENSON  WIT  1153 

by  Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  comp,  and  ed.  by 
Bill  Adler,  read  by  Alexander  Scourby,  1R. 
AFB 

Adlai  Stevenson,  who  had  a  special  affinity 
for  the  witty  remark  and  the  funny  story,  was 
noted  for  introducing  humor  into  his  Presi¬ 
dential  campaigns.  These  excerpts  are  taken 
mostly  from  his  speeches  and  extend  in  time 
from  his  term  as  Governor  of  Illinois  through 
his  service  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  (In  container  with:  The  Kennedy  Wit.) 

FICTION 

THE  APPLE  OF  HIS  EYE  1148 

by  Gerard  Robichaud,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  8R. 
AFB 

Nostalgia,  quiet  humor,  and  a  pleasant 
amount  of  sentiment  mark  this  wholesome 
story  of  a  ten-year-old  French  Canadian  boy 
in  a  small  Maine  town.  Under  the  priest’s  firm 
but  kindly  guidance,  Michel  and  his  friends 
make  restitution  for  some  money  acquired  in 
an  irregular  way,  and  all  turns  out  happily. 

AVALON  1205 

by  Anya  Seton,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  HR. 
AFB 

Devotees  of  good  historical  fiction  will  wel¬ 
come  this  well-researched  novel  of  the  period 
between  the  reign  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest.  It  follows  the  adventures  of  a 
knight  of  Provence  and  the  daughter  of  a 
southern  Briton  lady  who  had  been  ravished. 
The  action  and  setting  are  vivid,  and  the 
motivations  are  believable. 

BEND  YOUR  HEADS  ALL  1171 

by  Rowena  Rutherford  Farrar,  read  by  Julie 
Shaw,  7R.  APH 

The  indomitable  women  are  the  true  heroines 
of  this  dramatic  story  of  pioneering  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  during  the  last  years  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  Though  grief  and  hardship  are 
their  almost  constant  companions,  the  Over¬ 
man  family  eventually  settle  down  and  find 
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happiness  in  the  newly  established  commu¬ 
nity  of  Nashville. 

THE  BUSY  BODY  1180 

by  Donald  E.  Westlake,  read  by  Lawrence 
Keith,  4R.  AFB 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  in  this 
story  of  some  gangsters  and  their  effort  to 
reclaim  the  blue  suit  of  a  lesser  member  who 
has  been  rubbed  out  and  ceremoniously 
buried.  The  luckless  Engel,  righthand  man  to 
the  boss,  is  kept  running  in  all  directions  and 
nearly  becomes  a  substitute  corpse,  but  the 
intricate  plot  is  resolved  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner  that  offends  neither  taste  nor  morals.  (In 
container  with:  Odds  Against,  by  Francis.) 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LEGEND  1169 

by  Jesse  Stuart,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell,  6R. 
APH 

The  Melungeons  are  a  small  group  of  people, 
of  mixed  and  indeterminate  ancestry,  who 
live  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  despised 
by  the  conventional  valley  people.  The  mov¬ 
ing  tale  of  a  love  affair  between  a  young  lum¬ 
berjack  and  a  Melungeon  girl  is  both  poetic 
and  allegorical,  as  it  points  up  the  evils  of 
prejudice. 

DAYS  OF  GRASS  1184 

by  Christian  Herald,  read  by  Andy  Chappell, 
7R.  APH 

Readers  weary  of  violence,  cynicism,  and  pes¬ 
simism  will  enjoy  these  stories,  taken  from 
the  pages  of  the  "Christian  Herald.”  Differ¬ 
ing  in  background  and  length,  they  are  all 
affirmative  in  point  of  view,  whether  dealing 
with  childhood,  maturity,  or  old  age. 

DELTA  WEDDING  1234 

by  Eudora  Welty,  read  by  Helen  Shields,  7R. 
APH  (Re-issue) 

Nothing  much  happens  in  this  account  of  a 
large  family  preparing  for  a  daughter’s  wed¬ 
ding,  as  it  is  seen  through  the  wondering  eyes 
of  a  little-girl  cousin  from  the  city.  But  the 
interplay  of  family  life,  the  deft  characteriza¬ 
tions,  and  the  rendition  of  Southern  speech, 


with  its  obliquity  and  a  special  kind  of  humor, 
combine  to  make  the  story  memorable. 

THE  DUCHESS  SAYS  NO  1140 

by  Frank  O’Rourke,  read  by  Alan  Hewitt,  3R. 
AFB 

Set  on  a  small  island  off  the  California  coast, 
this  story  has  for  its  heroine  a  determined 
young  lady,  the  granddaughter  of  a  Russian 
duke  who  had  retired  there.  The  other  lead¬ 
ing  character  is  an  antique  automobile  of  per¬ 
fect  design  and  construction,  and  the  witty 
plot  turns  upon  the  efforts  of  collectors  to 
possess  it,  legally  or  illegally.  (In  container 
with:  The  Year  of  the  Horse,  by  Hatch.) 

FAVORITE  STORIES  OF  HYPNOTISM  1 164 
comp,  by  Don  Ward,  read  by  Robert  Donley 
and  Alan  Haines,  6R.  AFB 

The  psychic  phenomena  of  hypnotism  are 
treated  in  these  stories,  some  of  them  classics 
by  such  authors  as  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  Sir 
Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  The  introductions  by 
Dr.  Milton  Kline  relate  the  stories  to  current 
investigation  and  experiment. 

THE  FOX  FROM  HIS  LAIR  1142 

by  Elizabeth  Cadell,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 
AFB 

Portugal  makes  a  pleasant  setting  for  this  light 
romance.  Sensible,  maternal  Annabelle  Baird 
joins  her  fiance  in  Lisbon  and  finds  him  less 
sympathetic  than  he  had  seemed,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  two  small  nephews  she 
has  brought  along.  A  small  mystery  compli¬ 
cates  the  plot  before  "Mr.  Right”  appears  on 
the  scene.  (In  container  with:  In  the  Sun,  by 
Godden.) 

A  GOOD  MAN  IS  HARD  TO  FIND  1223 
by  Flannery  O’Connor,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  5R.  AFB 

With  highly  original  talent,  a  Southern  woman 
writes  of  the  country  she  knows  in  sophisti¬ 
cated,  unemotional,  clinical  terms.  Unpleas¬ 
ant  as  the  characters  often  are,  chilling  and 
brutal  as  the  stories  may  be,  the  reader  can¬ 
not  but  admire  the  author's  skill. 
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GREEN  MANSIONS  1191 

by  William  Henry  Hudson,  read  by  Alan 
Haines,  7R.  AFB 

This  romantic  idyll,  set  in  South  America,  is 
also  an  allegory.  In  the  forests  of  the  Andes 
a  young  man  discovers  a  mysterious  being, 
part  girl,  part  bird,  and  is  led  into  great  peril 
through  his  love  for  her. 

LITTLE  WORLD  APART  1226 

by  Squire  Omar  Barker,  read  by  Paul  Watson, 
7R.  APH 

A  family  ranch  in  New  Mexico,  before  the  first 
World  War,  is  the  scene  of  this  pleasant,  nos¬ 
talgic  story.  Fourteen-year-old  Jeff  tells  of 
roundups,  hunting,  school,  picnics,  and  the 
small  daily  occurrences  of  a  hard  but  reward¬ 
ing  life.  The  family  relationships  are  especially 
memorable. 

THE  MOON  AND  SIXPENCE  1 146 

by  William  Somerset  Maugham,  read  by  Peter 
Gerald,  5R.  AFB 

The  life  of  Gauguin  was  the  inspiration  for  this 
story  of  a  London  stockbroker  who  became  in¬ 
terested  in  painting.  Abandoning  business, 
family,  and  conventional  life — the  sixpence — , 
he  settled  in  Tahiti  and  devoted  himself  to  his 
art — the  moon.  (In  container  with:  Rain,  and 
other  stories,  by  Maugham.) 

MORNING’S  AT  SEVEN  1185 

by  Eric  Lawson  Malpass,  read  by  Alan  Haines, 
4R.  AFB 

The  most  engaging  small  boy  is  the  center  of 
this  enjoyable  English  novel.  In  a  family  of 
adults  Gaylord  sharply  observes  their  idosyn- 
crasies  and  has  a  dreadful  ability  to  say  the 
wrong  things  at  the  wrong  time,  but  he  is  still 
a  child,  dependent  upon  his  understanding 
parents.  (In  container  with:  The  Tower  of  Kil- 
raven,  by  Crowe.) 

MY  BROTHER  JOHN  1237 

by  Herbert  R.  Purdum,  read  by  Jim  Walton, 
4R.  APH 

In  this  refreshingly  different  Western,  the  nar¬ 
rator  is  trying  to  keep  his  promise  to  their  dy¬ 


ing  mother  and  look  out  for  his  younger 
brother.  But  John,  a  circuit-riding  preacher, 
routs  trouble  effectively  by  sticking  to  his 
high  moral  principles. 

NORTHWARD  THE  COAST  1181 

by  Edward  Lindall,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  6R. 
AFB 

The  story  of  a  trek  through  the  bush  of  North¬ 
ern  Australia,  with  all  the  attendant  dangers 
of  savages,  wild  animals,  the  forest  itself,  and 
police  pursuit.  In  the  course  of  escorting  two 
Portuguese  fugitives  from  Salazar’s  dictator¬ 
ship,  with  the  help  of  a  young  nurse,  Lang 
Bowman  finds  his  standard  of  life  changing 
from  that  of  a  mercenary  lone  wolf.  There  is 
excitement  all  the  way. 

ODDS  AGAINST  1180 

by  Dick  Francis,  read  by  Peter  Gerald,  5R. 
AFB 

For  the  third  time  the  author  has  turned  in 
a  knowledgeable  and  gripping  suspense  story 
in  the  field  of  racing,  about  a  plot  to  acquire 
some  English  tracks  and  turn  them  into  hous¬ 
ing  developments.  An  ex-jockey,  undertak¬ 
ing  to  investigate  these  unprincipled  op¬ 
erations,  encounters  more  trouble  than  he 
bargained  for.  (In  container  with:  The  Busy 
Body,  by  Westlake.) 

THE  PULSE  OF  DANGER  1187 

by  Jon  Cleary,  read  by  Kermit  Murdock,  6R. 
AFB 

A  story  of  high  adventure,  set  in  the  Himala¬ 
yan  country  of  Bhutan,  which  lies  between 
India  and  China  and  is  determined  to  remain 
neutral.  A  party  of  innocent  scientists,  in¬ 
cluding  two  women,  must  undertake  to  cross 
the  mountains  in  the  company  of  an  Angli¬ 
cized  Indian  and  his  prisoner,  a  Chinese  com¬ 
munist.  That  the  latter  is  a  sympathetic,  be¬ 
lievable  character  demonstrates  the  unusual 
quality  of  the  book. 

THE  RABBI  1163 

by  Noah  Gordon,  read  by  Leon  Janney,  10R. 

The  portrait  of  a  sincere,  unpretentious,  dedi- 
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cated  man  is  warmly  presented  in  this  mov¬ 
ing  novel.  Almost  as  important  is  the  picture 
of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  min¬ 
ister,  who  converted  to  orthodox  Judaism 
and  followed  her  huband  faithfully  through 
the  vicissitudes  brought  about  by  his  refusal 
to  compromise.  The  story  and  characters  will 
linger  with  the  reader  long  after  finishing  the 
book. 

RAIN,  AND  OTHER  STORIES  1146 

by  William  Somerset  Maugham,  read  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Scourby,  4R.  AFB 

Contents:  “Rain,"  “The  Letter,"  “The  Out- 
station,"  “The  Creative  Impulse."  Some  of 
the  most  popular  works  of  a  master  story¬ 
teller.  (In  container  with:  The  Moon  and  Six¬ 
pence,  by  Maugham.) 

ROYAL  FLUSH  1215 

by  Rex  Stout,  read  by  Lawrence  Keith,  Rob¬ 
ert  Donley,  Robert  Gerringer,  14R.  AFB 

“Fer-de-Lance,"  the  first  Nero  Wolfe  mystery 
story,  is  here  reprinted  with  “Murder  by  the 
Book,"  which  initiates  Wolfe  into  the  com¬ 
plicated  world  of  publishing.  In  addition  there 
are  three  novelettes  which  originally  appeared 
in  one  volume:  “Three  Witnesses." 

THE  SPENCER  PROBLEM  1182 

by  Edmund  W.  Nash,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  6R. 

The  Spencers  were  a  rather  stuffy  business 
family  in  San  Francisco,  and  their  problem 
was  Evadne,  who,  widowed  at  34,  intended  to 
devote  her  life  to  immortalizing  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  a  second-rate  painter.  This 
readable  novel  sums  up  the  artistic  and  busi¬ 
ness  worlds  of  the  city  in  a  very  knowledge¬ 
able  way. 

THE  STORIES  OF  FRANK  O’CONNOR  1225 
by  Frank  O’Connor,  pseud.,  read  by  Brendan 
Burke,  6R.  AFB 

Thoroughly  Irish  and  altogether  captivating 
are  these  27  tales,  by  a  master  of  prose  writ¬ 
ing.  More  than  that,  the  author  loves  his  fel¬ 
low  men  in  spite  of  their  inadequacies,  even 
because  of  them. 


THE  STRANGLED  QUEEN  1221 

by  Maurice  Druon,  read  by  Guy  Sorel,  5R. 
AFB 

The  series  about  the  French  monarchy  in  the 
14th  century,  begun  in  “The  Iron  King,"  con¬ 
tinues  with  this  account  of  Philip’s  son,  Louis 
the  Self-Willed,  whose  reign  lasted  only  two 
years.  The  reconstruction  of  the  confused 
events  and  the  complex  intrigues  of  the  Avig¬ 
non  Cardinals  is  masterly. 

TENTH  ANNUAL  OF  THE  YEAR’S  BEST  SCI¬ 
ENCE  FICTION  1214 

ed.  by  Judith  Merril,  read  by  Robert  Donley, 
Alan  Hewitt,  Kermit  Murdock,  Norman 
Rose,  Guy  Sorel  &  Eugenia  Rawls,  10R. 
AFB 

The  title  is  fully  justified  in  this  outstanding 
collection  of  “exercises  in  original  thinking." 
The  varied  contributions  are  not  only  thought 
provoking,  but  entertaining  or  chilling. 

TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVILLES  985 

by  Thomas  Hardy,  read  by  George  Walsh, 
(Re-recording)  10R.  APH 

Hardy’s  great  tragic  novel,  in  which  the  hum¬ 
ble  farm  girl,  seduced  and  abandoned,  is 
presented  as  a  victim  of  circumstances  and 
of  irresponsible  men. 

THERE  IS  A  SEASON  1172 

by  Faith  Baldwin  Cuthrell,  read  by  Grant 
Sheehan,  5R.  APH 

With  complete  sincerity  the  author  explores 
the  dilemma  of  a  young  minister  who,  hav¬ 
ing  abandoned  the  study  of  medicine  after 
his  war  service,  now  wonders  about  his  fit¬ 
ness  for  his  new  career.  In  addition,  he  is 
greatly  attracted  to  a  girl  who  would  not  suc¬ 
ceed  as  a  minister’s  wife.  His  working  out  of 
these  problems  makes  an  absorbing  story. 

THE  TILSIT  INHERITANCE  1235 

by  Catherine  Gaskin,  read  by  Dale  Carter, 
HR.  APH 

An  English  manor  house  and  its  successful 
pottery  dominate  the  central  portion  of  this 
romantic  novel.  With  many  strings  attached, 
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it  was  inherited  by  the  girl  Ginny,  who  had 
always  lived  simply  on  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  end  she  had  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  two  ways  of  life  and  two  loves. 

THE  TOWER  OF  KILRAVEN  1185 

by  Cecily  Crowe,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 
AFB 

An  attractive,  recently  widowed  American 
woman  in  early  middle  age  takes  a  painting 
holiday  in  Ireland  and  stays  at  a  castle  of  the 
landed  gentry.  This  sounds  like  the  perfect 
setting  for  an  eerie  Gothic  novel,  but  here  the 
mystery  is  contemporary  and  believable. 
There  is  also  romance  and  a  pleasant  view  of 
tourist  Ireland,  including  a  visit  to  the  grave 
of  Yeats.  (In  container  with:  Morning’s  at 
Seven,  by  Malpass.) 

THE  TOWN  AND  DR.  MOORE  1183 

by  Agatha  Young,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  10R. 

A  small  community  in  Vermont  is  the  scene 
of  this  absorbing  novel.  Old  Dr.  Moore,  self¬ 
lessly  dedicated  to  his  hospital,  the  young 
surgeon  he  brings  from  New  York,  and  the 
other  characters  are  human  and  believable. 
A  dramatic  town  meeting,  which  settles  the 
fate  of  the  town  and  its  medical  services, 
furnishes  the  climax  and  brings  the  story  to 
a  satisfying  end. 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  HORSE  1140 

by  Eric  Hatch,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  5R.  AFB 

A  father’s  relationship  with  his  teen-age 
daughter  is  sympathetically  and  warmly 
treated  in  this  entertaining  novel.  Moved  by 
Hellie's  intense  desire  for  a  horse,  Freddie 
sets  up  a  deal  with  his  advertising  agency, 
and  the  way  is  opened  for  hilarious  compli¬ 
cations.  (In  container  with:  The  Duchess 
Says  No,  by  O’Rourke.) 

JUVENILE  NONFICTION 

GIANTS  OF  JAZZ  1200 

by  Louis  Terkel,  read  by  Larry  Robinson  and 
Norman  Rose,  3V&R.  AFB 

These  brief  biographies  of  twelve  outstand¬ 


ing  contributors  to  American  jazz  show  how 
Oliver  inspired  Armstrong,  who  in  turn  in¬ 
spired  Roy  Eldridge,  and  so  on.  A  fine  intro¬ 
duction  for  the  neophyte.  For  grades  7  and 
up.  (In  container  with:  Lonesome  Boy,  by 
Bontemps;  Jazz  Country,  by  Flentoff. 

THE  NEW  NOAH  1178 

by  Gerald  Malcolm  Durrell,  read  by  Gordon 
Layne,  4R.  APH 

A  well-known  naturalist  tells  of  some  of  his 
exciting  adventures  and  humorous  experi¬ 
ences  in  collecting  rare  wild  animals  in  West 
Africa  and  South  America.  Particular  person¬ 
alities  among  some  of  the  most  unusual 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  intro¬ 
duced  in  a  fascinating  way.  For  grades  6-9. 

JUVENILE  FICTION 

BERRIES  GOODMAN  1231 

by  Emily  Cheney  Neville,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  3R.  AFB 

After  living  in  a  New  York  apartment,  the 
Goodman  family  moved  to  an  old  house  in  the 
country.  For  nine-year-old  Berries  it  was  a 
new  world,  especially  when  he  first  encoun¬ 
tered  prejudice  and  lost  a  new  friend.  His 
unconventional  family  life  and  the  realistic 
events  and  characters  make  this  a  refresh¬ 
ing,  absorbing  book.  For  grades  6-9. 

THE  BLACK  CAULDRON  1179 

by  Lloyd  Alexander,  read  by  Alan  Haines,  4R. 
AFB 

Taran,  of  “The  Book  of  Three,”  meets  fresh 
adventures  in  the  land  of  Prydain.  Fantasy 
and  nonsense  lighten  a  tale  of  wicked  en¬ 
chantment,  courage,  and  sacrifice,  with  a 
gripping  climax.  It  is  a  great  experience  for 
imaginative  readers.  For  grades  5-7. 

BLACKBEARD’S  GHOST  1177 

by  Ben  Stahl,  read  by  Ralph  Bell,  3R.  AFB 

When  J.  D.  Jones  decided  to  hold  a  seance  in 
his  gloomy  cellar,  he  was  appalled  at  raising 
a  real  ghost,  who  proceeded  to  wreak  havoc 
in  the  town.  J.  D.’s  efforts  to  cope  with  what 
he  had  brought  about  make  a  thoroughly  de- 
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lightful  story,  full  of  suspense  and  humor. 
For  grades  5-8.  (In  container  with:  The  Ghost 
in  the  Noonday  Sun,  by  Fleischman.) 

BOND  OF  THE  FIRE  1238 

by  Anthony  Fon  Eisen,  read  by  Larry  Robin¬ 
son,  4R.  AFB 

Ash  was  a  boy  of  the  primitive  Cro-Magnon 
tribe,  whose  lonely  campfire  one  night  at¬ 
tracted  a  dog.  It  had  been  domesticated  by 
some  northern  people,  and  boy  and  dog  to¬ 
gether  became  mighty  hunters  for  the  tribe. 
This  is  a  stirring,  memorable  tale  of  ancient 
times.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  container  with: 
Walk  the  World’s  Rim,  by  Baker.) 

BOY  WITH  A  PACK  1156 

by  Stephen  Warren  Meader,  read  by  Milton 
Metz,  4R.  APH  (Re-recording.) 

Being  a  peddler  and  walking  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  Ohio  made  a  difficult  and  adventur¬ 
ous  life  for  young  Bill  Crawford.  He  encoun¬ 
tered  horse  thieves  in  Vermont,  traveled  by 
canalboat  in  New  York,  and  worked  for  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  Ohio.  For  grades 
7-9.  (In  container  with:  White  Falcon,  by 
Arnold.) 

THE  BUSHBABIES  1161 

by  William  Stevenson,  read  by  Terry  Hayes 
Sales,  6R.  APH 

When  her  family  took  the  ship  from  Kenya 
for  England,  thirteen-year-old  Jackie  was  in¬ 
advertently  left  behind  with  her  pet  bush- 
baby.  With  Tembo,  an  African  headman  and 
trusted  family  friend,  Jackie  set  out  on  a  dif¬ 
ficult  cross-country  trek.  The  magic  of  the 
landscape  and  wild  animals  of  Africa  is  in¬ 
herent  in  this  engrossing  story.  For  grades 
4-6. 

THE  EMPTY  SCHOOLHOUSE  1189 

by  Natalie  Savage  Carlson,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  2R.  AFB 

When  the  parish  school  in  a  Louisiana  town 
was  desegregated,  ten-year-old  Lullah  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  attend.  Prejudiced 
people  stirred  up  trouble,  until  Lullah  was  the 


only  pupil  in  school,  but  in  the  end  every¬ 
thing  turned  out  happily.  This  is  a  warm,  real¬ 
istic  presentation  of  a  Negro  family.  For 
grades  3-5.  (In  container  with:  Rain  Boat,  by 
Kendall.) 

FEATHER  IN  THE  WIND  1175 

by  Beverly  Butler,  read  by  Terry  Hayes  Sales, 
6R.  APH 

Wisconsin  Territory  in  the  1830’s  makes  a 
lively  background  for  the  story  of  a  self-suf¬ 
ficient,  lonely  girl.  The  arrival  of  a  stanger 
with  a  little  blind  girl  changes  her  life,  and 
numerous  adventures  end  in  romance.  For 
grades  7-9. 

THE  GHOST  IN  THE  NOONDAY  SUN  1177 
by  Albert  Sidney  Fleischman,  read  by  Luis 
Van  Rooten,  3R.  AFB 

A  pirate  story  involving  a  shanghaied  boy,  a 
villainous  captain,  and  a  buried  treasure,  all 
treated  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  and  an 
ear  for  flavorful  language.  For  grades  5-8. 
(In  container  with:  Blackboard’s  Ghost,  by 
Stahl.) 

JAZZ  COUNTRY  1200 

by  Nat  Hentoff,  read  by  Nat  Hentoff,  2R.  AFB 

The  story  of  Tom  Curtis,  a  high-school  sen¬ 
ior,  is  told  honestly  and  realistically,  captur¬ 
ing  the  white  boy’s  longing  to  partake  of  the 
Negro  experience  which,  he  thinks,  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  produce  great  jazz.  For  grade  7 
and  up.  (In  container  with:  Giants  of  Jazz,  by 
Terkel;  Lonesome  Boy,  by  Bontemps.) 

LONESOME  BOY  1200 

by  Arna  Wendell  Bontemps,  read  by  Norman 
Rose,  VzR.  AFB 

A  dreamy,  poetic  little  story  about  a  small 
Negro  boy,  whose  trumpet  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  in  life  to  him.  For  grade  7  and 
up.  (In  container  with:  Jazz  Country,  by  Hen¬ 
toff;  Giants  of  Jazz,  by  Terkel.) 

PEOPLE  IN  PALESTINE  1158 

by  Olivia  E.  Coolidge,  read  by  Burt  Blackwell, 
5R.  APH 

Each  of  these  short  stories  deals  with  a  person 
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representing  a  different  segment  of  Pales¬ 
tine's  population  during  the  first  70  years  of 
the  Christian  Era.  Taken  together,  they  dra¬ 
matize  the  interplay  of  Roman,  Greek,  and 
Jewish  civilizations  and  the  conflicts  of  dif¬ 
fering  political  and  religious  views.  Grades 
7-9. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  OMEYA  1159 

by  Anthony  Fon  Eisen,  read  by  William  Glad¬ 
den,  7R.  APH 

In  the  eighth  century  A.D.  Abderahman  was 
the  only  survivor  of  the  once-ruling  family  in 
Syria.  This  romantic  adventure  story  tells  of 
his  flight  from  his  enemies,  covering  eight 
months  and  two  thousand  miles,  until  he 
found  help  from  his  mother's  people,  the 
Berbers.  A  siege,  a  furious  battle,  and  a 
lovely  shepherdess  make  this  a  memorable 
tale.  For  grades  7-10. 

RAIN  BOAT  1189 

by  Lace  Kendall,  pseud.,  read  by  Eugenia 
Rawls,  2R.  AFB 

A  story  of  Florida  long  ago,  when  a  big  flood 
carried  Edward  Ames  and  two  other  children 
away  from  their  homes  in  Spanish  Fort.  They 
were  rescued  by  a  sort  of  ark,  in  which  a  tall 
and  gentle  Negro  was  collecting  pairs  of 
animals.  Their  adventures  and  the  children's 
development  in  coping  with  difficulty  make 
an  absorbing  story.  For  grades  3-6.  (In  con¬ 
tainer  with:  The  Empty  Schoolhouse,  by  Carl¬ 
son.) 

RUN  WITH  THE  RING  1232 

by  Kathryn  Vinson,  read  by  Larry  Robinson, 
6R.  AFB 

As  a  track  star  in  his  junior  year  at  high 
school,  Mark  Mansfield  felt  especially  bitter 
about  the  loss  of  his  sight.  This  readable 
book  describes  his  senior  year  at  a  boarding 
school  for  the  blind  and  his  courageous  ad¬ 
justment  to  his  handicap.  Striving  to  become 
as  independent  as  possible,  he  found  com¬ 
pensations  in  several  ways.  For  grades  7-9. 


THE  RUNNER  1174 

by  Jane  and  Paul  Annixter,  pseud.,  read  by 
Paul  Watson,  3R.  APH 

In  this  dramatic  outdoor  story,  Clem  works 
on  his  uncle's  ranch  in  Wyoming  and  secretly 
captures  and  tames  a  wild  stallion.  The  book 
is  notable  for  its  knowledge  of  animals,  ap¬ 
preciation  of  human  nature,  and  graphic 
presentation  of  the  mountain  country.  For 
grades  7-9.  (In  container  with:  Wagon  Scout, 
by  Annixter.) 

WAGON  SCOUT  11 74 

by  Jane  and  Paul  Annixter,  pseud.,  read  by 
Jim  Walton,  3R.  APH 

The  difficulties  of  going  West  by  covered 
wagon  after  the  Civil  War  are  made  vivid  in 
this  story  of  Eric,  who  had  to  do  the  scouting 
after  his  father  died.  Facing  hardships  and 
problems  gradually  gave  him  the  necessary 
confidence  to  deal  with  a  variety  of  people. 
For  grades  7-9.  (In  container  with:  The  Run¬ 
ner,  by  Annixter.) 

WALK  THE  WORLD’S  RIM  1238 

by  Betty  Baker,  read  by  Luis  Van  Rooten,  3R. 

The  Indian  boy,  Chakoh,  tells  how  he  made 
the  difficult  trek  from  eastern  Texas  to 
Mexico,  accompanying  four  survivors  of  a 
Spanish  expedition  seeking  gold.  The  rich, 
16th-century  New  World  background  and  the 
penetrating  characterization,  particularly  of 
the  Negro  in  the  party,  make  this  a  memor¬ 
able  book.  For  grades  6-8.  (In  container  with: 
Bond  of  the  Fire,  by  Fon  Eisen.) 

WHITE  FALCON  1156 

by  Elliott  Arnold,  read  by  Bryan  Clark,  4R. 

In  Kentucky  in  the  late  1770’s,  John  Tanner 
was  kidnapped  by  Indians  and  taken  into 
Canada.  How  he  grew  up  to  become  a  famous 
leader  of  the  Chippewas,  and  how  he  helped 
the  Northwest  Company  gain  control  of  the 
fur  trade  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
make  an  exciting  adventure  story.  For  grades 
7-9.  (In  container  with:  Boy  With  a  Pack,  by 
Meader.) 
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Tape  recordings 

The  following  books  recorded  on  magnetic  tape  are 
available  on  loan  from  your  regional  library.  All  of 
these  books  are  recorded  at  3%  inches  per  second, 
dual  track  on  7-inch  reels  of  1800  feet  mylar  tape. 

Tapes  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own  or 
have  access  to  tape  recorders.  The  number  follow¬ 
ing  each  title  is  the  order  number. 

BEST  SELLERS  ON  TAPE 

THE  AGONY  AND  THE  ECSTASY  MT  2941 
by  Irving  Stone,  11  reels 

A  romantic  novel,  not  a  serious  biography, 
based  on  the  life  of  the  sculptor  and  painter 
Michelangelo.  The  author  knows  his  subject 
well  as  a  result  of  the  long  and  detailed  in¬ 
vestigations  that  he  made  in  Italy. 

DEARLY  BELOVED  MT  2777 

by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  2  reels 

Through  the  framework  of  a  wedding  cere¬ 
mony,  the  author  reveals  the  thoughts  of  nine 
of  the  wedding  guests  as  a  means  of  present¬ 
ing  her  views  and  observations  on  the  re¬ 
wards  and  pitfalls  of  matrimony. 

THE  GROUP  MT  2360 

by  Mary  McCarthy,  6  reels 

The  stories  of  what  happened  to  seven 
members  of  the  class  of  '33  in  the  ten  years 
after  their  graduation  from  Vassar  are  told 
with  notable  frankness  and  realism. 

THE  MAN  MT  3101 

by  Irving  Wallace,  10  reels 

After  the  death  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  line  of  succession  places  a  Negro 
Senator  into  the  presidency.  In  trying  hon¬ 
estly  to  be  a  good  president  to  all  the  people, 
both  Negro  and  white,  Douglass  Dilman  suc¬ 
ceeds  only  in  provoking  hostility  that  results 
in  impeachment  proceedings  against  him. 

A  MOVEABLE  FEAST  MT  2757 

by  Ernest  Hemingway,  2  reels 

A  year  before  his  death,  Hemingway  finished 
revising  these  evocative  reminiscences  of  his 


early  years  in  Paris,  1921-26.  He  recalls 
happy  times  with  Hadley  and  their  baby,  his 
association  with  Gertrude  Stein  and  F.  Scott 
Fitzgerald,  and  numerous  other  literary  fig¬ 
ures  of  the  period. 

NIGHT  OF  CAMP  DAVID  MT  3126 

by  Fletcher  Knebel,  4  reels 

When  the  fresh  young  Iowa  senator  is 
called  to  Camp  David  by  the  President,  little 
does  he  realize  the  expectations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  who  wants  him  to  run  for  Vice-President. 
Only  then  does  he  understand  the  intricacies 
of  politics  and  the  true  meaning  of  power. 
Flattery,  suspicion,  frustration,  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  influence  the  actions  of  all  the  men 
involved  in  the  nations’s  decisions. 

0  YE  JIGS  AND  JULEPS!  MT  2211 

by  Virginia  Cary  Hudson,  1  reel 

An  acute  observer  of  the  human  scene  at  age 
10,  Virginia  wrote  a  small  bookfull  of  very 
funny  essays  on  a  fascinating  range  of  sub¬ 
jects.  These  essays  were  written  while  she 
was  in  a  boarding  school  in  1904  and  were 
only  recently  discovered  in  an  attic  trunk. 

REMINISCENCES  MT  2876 

by  Douglas  MacArthur,  2  reels 

In  a  lively  and  dashing  style,  the  World  War 
II  general-hero  presents  his  memoirs  with  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  his  own  historical 
judgments. 

THE  SOURCE  MT  3061 

by  James  A.  Michener,  12  reels 

An  archaeological  expedition  at  the  site  of 
Tell  Makor  in  western  Israel  results  in  the  un¬ 
covering  of  many  significant  objects.  Through 
these  artifacts  Michener  relates  stories  cov¬ 
ering  twelve  thousand  years  of  a  people’s  his¬ 
tory,  including  the  formation  of  the  modern 
state  of  Israel.  The  small  group  of  archaeolo¬ 
gists,  their  romances  and  adventures,  weave 
throughout  the  book. 

A  THOUSAND  DAYS  MT  3135 

by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  12  reels 
A  John  Kennedy  admirer  and  public  official 
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of  the  Kennedy  administration  gives  a  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  the  events  and  personalities 
that  he  observed  from  his  position  in  the 
White  House. 
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Warrior  Herdsmen  by  Elizabeth  M.  Thomas,  171 


White  Falcon  by  Elliott  Arnold,  187 

The  Wind  in  the  Willows  by  Kenneth  Grahame,  173 

The  Wizard  of  Oz  by  L.  Frank  Baum,  173 

Women  of  Light  by  Walter  R.  Bowie,  165 

The  World  of  Christopher  Robin  by  A.  A.  Milne,  173 

The  Year  of  the  Horse  by  Eric  Hatch,  185 

◄  TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINES 

American  Heritage  (bi-monthly)* 

The  Atlantic  (monthly)* 

Changing  Times  (monthly)* 

Dialogue  (quarterly) 

Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Farm  Journal  (monthly) 

Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

Harper’s  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Holiday  (monthly) 

Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

Natural  History  (monthly) 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly,  Sep. -June) 
Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

Reader’s  Digest  (monthly) 

Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

Sports  Illustrated  (weekly)* 

*Available  on  a  personal  subscription  basis.  For 
more  information,  including  rates,  write  to:  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 

◄  TAPE  RECORDINGS 

The  Agony  and  the  Ecstasy  by  Irving  Stone,  188 
Dearly  Beloved  by  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh,  188 
The  Group  by  Mary  McCarthy,  188 
The  Man  by  Irving  Wallace,  188 
A  Moveable  Feast  by  Ernest  Hemingway,  188 
Night  of  Camp  David  by  Fletcher  Knebel,  188 
0  Ye  Jigs  and  Juleps!  by  Virginia  Cary  Hudson,  188 
Reminiscences  by  Douglas  MacArthur,  188 
The  Source  by  James  A.  Michener,  188 
A  Thousand  Days  by  Arthur  Schlesinger,  188 

◄  TAPE  MAGAZINES 

Foreign  Affairs  (quarterly) 

Galaxy  (bi-monthly) 

High  Fidelity  (monthly) 

Mel’s  Journal  (quarterly) 

Musical  Quarterly  (quarterly) 

Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal  (monthly,  Oct.-May) 
QST  (monthly) 

Social  Work  (quarterly) 

The  Writer  (monthly) 
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Order  Form  Instructions 


Listed  on  the  bottom  of  this  page  are  the  order 
numbers,  in  numerical  sequence  for  all  of  the 
newly  released  talking  books  announced  in  this  issue. 
Following  each  number,  in  parentheses,  is  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  page  on  which  the  annotation  appears. 

Each  of  these  books  is  available  only  from  your 
regular  distributing  library  for  the  blind.  Carefully 
check  the  numbers  of  the  books  you  wish  to  borrow 
(be  sure  your  check  marks  do  not  run  over  into  other 
boxes).  For  additional  titles  consult  your  Catalog  of 
Talking  Books  for  the  Blind,  1962-63  and  1964-65, 
and  the  annual  index  of  talking  books  for  1966. 

Following  the  talking  book  order  numbers  on  this 
page,  space  is  provided  for  the  listing  of  any  talking 
book  magazine  that  you  would  like  to  receive  that 
you  are  not  already  receiving.  For  a  complete  list  of 
magazines,  recorded  at  16%  rpm  and  available 
from  all  Regional  Libraries  for  the  Blind,  please  con¬ 
sult  the  index  on  page  190. 

The  first  part  of  the  order  form  on  the  back  cover 


consists  of  the  order  numbers  of  the  talking  books 
listed  in  the  bibliographies  of  the  various  articles  in 
this  issue.  Carefully  check  these  in  the  same  way  as 
the  new  listings,  again  being  careful  not  to  let  your 
check  marks  run  over  into  other  boxes. 

Following  this  section  are  the  magnetic  tape  order 
numbers  (the  titles  appear  on  page  188).  These 
recordings  are  available  only  to  borrowers  who  own 
or  have  access  to  a  tape  recorder.  For  additional 
titles  consult  your  catalog  of  books  on  magnetic  tape. 

In  the  space  provided  below  the  magnetic  tape 
numbers,  you  may  list  the  titles  of  any  tape-recorded 
magazine  that  you  would  like  to  receive  that  you  are 
not  already  receiving.  For  a  complete  list  of  tape 
magazines  available,  consult  the  index  on  page  190. 

When  you  have  completed  the  form,  fill  in  your 
name  and  address  in  the  space  provided  and  mail 
the  form  to  your  regional  library.  Do  not  send  your 
order  to  the  American  Foundation  or  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 


BE  SURE  TO  WRITE  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  ON  YOUR  ORDER  FORM. 
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1966 


For  Adults . . .  page  2 
For  Juveniles . . .  page  10 
Talking  Book  Magazines  .  . .  page  14 
Index  of  Articles  . .  .  page  14 

.  A  two-part,  author-title  index,  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  adult  and  juvenile  talking  books 
listed  in  Talking  Book  Topics  for  1966.  The 
number  following  the  letters  “TB”  in  each  en¬ 
try  is  the  talking  book  container  and  order 
number.  The  month  abbreviated  in  paren¬ 
theses  indicates  the  issue  in  which  the  title 
and  annotation  originally  appeared.  These 
books  may  be  borrowed  from  your  regional 
talking  book  library.  For  additional  titles  con¬ 
sult  your  catalog  of  talking  books,  1962-1963 
and  1964-1965. 

Included  at  the  end  is  an  additional  index, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  author,  title,  or 
subject,  of  articles  appearing  in  Talking  Book 
Topics  for  1966.  In  each  entry  the  number  of 
the  page  on  which  the  article  appeared  is 
listed  after  the  month  of  the  issue. 


FOR  ADULTS 


Abel,  Elie.  THE  MISSILE  CRISIS,  TB  1 165  (Sept.) 
Abrahams,  William  and  Richard  Poirier,  eds.  PRIZE 
STORIES  1965:  THE  0.  HENRY  AWARDS,  TB  956 
(Mar.) 

Acheson,  Dean  Gooderham.  MORNING  AND  NOON, 
TB  1093  (July) 

ADAM  BEDE,  Eliot,  TB  983  (July) 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MOTTEL  THE  CANTOR’S 

SON,  Aleichem,  TB  1104  (May) 

AIRS  ABOVE  THE  GROUND,  Stewart,  TB  1061  (May) 
Aleichem,  Sholom.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  MOTTEL 
THE  CANTOR’S  SON,  TB  1104  (May) 

Aleichem,  Sholom.  THE  GREAT  FAIR,  TB  1105 
(May) 

ALL  THE  KING’S  MEN,  Warren,  TB  1018  (Mar.) 
AMERICA  AT  LAST,  White,  TB  1011  (Mar.) 

American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

BLINDNESS,  1965,  TB  1032  (July) 

American  Radio  Relay  League,  THE  RADIO  AMA¬ 
TEUR'S  GENERAL  CLASS  LICENSE,  TB  1080 
(May) 

American  Radio  Relay  League.  THE  RADIO  AMA¬ 
TEUR’S  NOVICE  LICENSE,  TB  1085  (July) 

Ames,  Francis  H.  THAT  CALLAHAN  SPUNK,  TB 
1021  (Mar.) 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  THE  BORDER  CAPTAIN, 

James,  TB  1196  (Sept.) 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  PORTRAIT  OF  A  PRESIDENT, 

James,  TB  1197  (Nov.) 

THE  ANYTHING  BOX,  Henderson,  TB  1091  (May) 
THE  APPLE  OF  HIS  EYE,  Robichaud,  TB  1148  (Nov.) 
THE  ARIZONA  CLAN,  Grey,  TB  1 132  (Sept.) 
Armstrong,  Charlotte.  THE  TURRET  ROOM,  TB  963 
(Jan.) 

Auchincloss,  Louis.  THE  EMBEZZLER,  TB  1162 
(Sept.) 

Auchincloss,  Louis.  PIONEERS  AND  CARETAKERS, 
TB  1043  (Mar.) 

AVALON,  Seton,  TB  1205  (Nov.) 


Balzac,  Honore  de.  PERE  GORIOT,  TB  969  (Mar.) 
BARCHESTER  TOWERS,  Trollope,  TB  988  (Mar.) 
Barker,  Shirley.  BUILDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  TB 
1109  (Sept.) 

Barker,  Squire  Omar.  LITTLE  WORLD  APART,  TB 
1226  (Nov.) 

Barnett,  Lincoln  Kinnear.  THE  UNIVERSE  AND  DR. 
EINSTEIN,  TB  1216  (Nov.) 

BATTLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT,  Bird,  TB  1008  (Mar.) 
Beardsley,  Helen.  WHO  GETS  THE  DRUMSTICK?  TB 
1086  (July) 


Ben’Ary,  Ruth.  TOUCH  TYPING  IN  TEN  LESSONS, 
TB  1262  (Nov.) 

Benchley,  Nathaniel.  A  FIRM  WORD  OR  TWO,  TB 
1058  (May) 

BEND  YOUR  HEADS  ALL,  Farrar,  TB  1171  (Nov.) 

Beston,  Henry.  THE  OUTERMOST  HOUSE,  TB  1060 
(May) 

BETTY  ZANE,  Grey,  TB  1133  (Sept.) 

BEYOND  CULTURE,  Trilling,  TB  1084  (May) 

BEYOND  TOMORROW,  Knight,  TB  1057  (May) 

THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  BRAIN,  Deighton,  TB  1128 
(July) 

Bird,  Harrison.  BATTLE  FOR  A  CONTINENT,  TB 
1008  (Mar.) 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION,  Chidsey,  TB 
991  (Mar.) 

Bixby,  William.  TRACK  OF  THE  BEAR,  TB  993 
(May) 

BLEAK  HOUSE,  Dickens,  TB  959  A  &  B  (Mar.) 

BLINDNESS,  1965,  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  TB  1032  (July) 

Block,  Eugene  B.  FIFTEEN  CLUES;  TRUE  STORIES 
OF  GREAT  CRIME  DETECTION,  TB  1224  (Nov.) 

THE  BLUE  HEN'S  CHICK,  Guthrie,  TB  972  (Mar.) 

Bonham  Carter,  Lady  Violet  Asquith.  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL:  AN  INTIMATE  PORTRAIT,  TB  946 
(Mar.) 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  Haycraft,  TB  1112  (May) 

Borland,  Hal  Glen.  COUNTRYMAN:  A  SUMMARY  OF 
BELIEF,  TB  980  (Mar.) 

Borland,  Hal  Glen.  SUNDIAL  OF  THE  SEASONS,  TB 
975  (May) 

Boulding,  Kenneth  Ewart.  THE  MEANING  OF  THE 
TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  TB  1020  (Mar.) 

Boulle,  Pierre.  GARDEN  ON  THE  MOON,  TB  918 
(Jan.) 

Brace,  Gerald  Warner.  THE  GARRETSON  CHRONI¬ 
CLE,  TB  965  (Jan.) 

Bradford,  Ernie.  THE  WIND  COMMANDS  ME,  TB 
1051  (May) 

Bradley,  David.  LION  AMONG  ROSES:  A  MEMOIR 
OF  FINLAND,  TB  894  (Jan.) 

Briand,  Paul  L.  IN  SEARCH  OF  PARADISE,  TB  1202 
(Sept.) 

Brick,  John.  ROGUES’  KINGDOM,  TB  910  (Jan.) 

Browne,  Malcolm  W.  THE  NEW  FACE  OF  WAR,  TB 
1138  (July) 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  IMPERIAL  WOMAN,  TB  940  (Mar.) 

Buehr,  Walter.  HOME  SWEET  HOME  IN  THE  NINE¬ 
TEENTH  CENTURY,  TB  1096  (Sept.) 

BUILDERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND,  Barker,  TB  1109 
(Sept.) 

THE  BUSY  BODY,  Westlake,  TB  1180  (Nov.) 
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Cadell,  Elizabeth.  THE  FOX  FROM  HIS  LAIR,  TB 
1142  (Nov.) 

Campbell,  Patricia.  CEDARHAVEN,  TB  908  (Jan.) 

Capote,  Truman.  IN  COLD  BLOOD,  TB  1166  (July) 

Carr,  John  Dickson.  THE  HOUSE  AT  SATAN'S  EL¬ 
BOW,  TB  1090  (May) 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL  BEGGAR,  Gardner, 
TB  1108  (Sept.) 

Cather,  Willa  Sibert.  MY  MORTAL  ENEMY,  TB  987 
(Mar.) 

Catton,  Bruce.  THE  COMING  FURY,  TB  997  (Mar.) 

Catton,  Bruce.  NEVER  CALL  RETREAT,  TB  999 
(Mar.) 

Catton,  Bruce.  TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD,  TB  998 
(Mar.) 

CEDARHAVEN,  Campbell,  TB  908  (Jan.) 

Chapman,  William  McKissack.  REMEMBER  THE 
WIND,  TB  1102  (July) 

Chidsey,  Donald  Barr.  THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  CONSTI¬ 
TUTION,  TB  991  (Mar.) 

Chidsey,  Donald  Barr.  THE  GREAT  SEPARATION, 
TB  991  (Mar.) 

CHINA,  Schwartz,  TB  1101  (July) 

A  CHOICE  OF  WEAPONS,  Parks,  TB  1190  (Nov.) 

Christian  Herald.  DAYS  OF  GRASS;  STORIES  FROM 
THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD,  TB  1184  (Nov.) 

Christie,  Agatha.  SURPRISE!  SURPRISE!,  TB  1004 
(Mar.) 

Churchill,  Allen.  THE  ROOSEVELTS:  AMERICAN 
ARISTOCRATS,  TB  1009  (Mar.) 

Churchill,  Winston.  THE  CRISIS,  TB  938  (Jan.) 

Churchill,  Winston.  RICHARD  CARVEL,  TB  937 
(May) 

Chute,  Beatrice  Joy.  GREENWILLOW,  TB  971  (Mar.) 

CLARENCE  DARROW,  Gurko,  TB  1079  (July) 

Clarke,  Arthur  Charles.  PRELUDE  TO  MARS,  TB 
986  (Mar.) 

Cleary,  Jon.  THE  PULSE  OF  DANGER,  TB  1187 
(Nov.) 

Cockrell,  Marian.  THE  REVOLT  OF  SARAH  PERKINS, 
TB  1012  (Mar.) 

Coles,  Harry  Lewis.  THE  WAR  OF  1812,  TB  1097 
(July) 

Collins,  Wilkie.  THE  MOONSTONE,  TB  970  (Mar.) 

THE  COMING  FURY,  Catton,  TB  997  (Mar.) 

THE  COMPANY  OF  ANIMALS;  A  NATURALIST’S  AD¬ 
VENTURES  IN  THE  JUNGLE  OF  MALAYA,  McKie, 

TB  1188  (Nov.) 

A  CONTINENT  FOR  SCIENCE,  Lewis,  TB  1003 
(Mar.) 

CONVERSATIONS  WITH  WALTER  LIPPMANN,  Lipp- 
mann,  TB  1020  (Mar.) 

Costain,  Thomas  Bertram.  THE  SILVER  CHALICE, 
TB  976  (July) 

COUNTRYMAN:  A  SUMMARY  OF  BELIEF,  Borland, 
TB  980  (Mar.) 


Coxe,  George  Harmon.  THE  RELUCTANT  HEIRESS, 
TB  1108  (Sept.) 

A  CRACK  IN  THE  SIDEWALK,  Wolff,  TB  1077  (July) 
Creasey,  John.  GIDEON’S  BADGE,  TB  1082  (May) 
THE  CRISIS,  Churchill,  TB  938  (Jan.) 

Crowe,  Cecily,  THE  TOWER  OF  KILRAVEN,  TB  1185 
(Nov.) 

Cunningham,  E.  V.  PENELOPE,  TB  957  (Jan.) 
Cushman,  Dan.  THE  GREAT  NORTH  TRAIL,  TB 
1147  (July) 

Cuthrell,  Faith  Baldwin.  THERE  IS  A  SEASON,  TB 
1172  (Nov.) 


Daly,  Maureen.  SEVENTEENTH  SUMMER,  TB  1151 
(Sept.) 

Dante  Alighieri.  THE  INFERNO,  TB  996  (May) 

DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LEGEND,  Stuart,  TB  1169 
(Nov.) 

DAVID’S  HARP,  Sendrey  and  Norton,  TB  1031 
(Mar.) 

Davis,  Burke.  THE  SUMMER  LAND,  TB  1067  (July) 
Day,  Clarence,  LIFE  WITH  FATHER,  TB  1110  (July) 
Day,  Clarence.  LIFE  WITH  MOTHER,  TB  1110  (July) 
Day,  James  Edward.  MY  APPOINTED  ROUND,  TB 
.994  (Mar.) 

DAY  OF  TRINITY,  Lamont,  TB  1065  (May) 

DAYS  OF  GRASS;  STORIES  FROM  THE  CHRISTIAN 
HERALD,  Christian  Herald,  TB  1184  (Nov.) 

De  la  Roche,  Mazo.  FINCH’S  FORTUNE,  TB  1041 
(Mar.) 

Deal,  Borden.  A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO,  TB  1035  (July) 
Deighton,  Len.  THE  BILLION  DOLLAR  BRAIN,  TB 
1128  (July) 

Deighton,  Len.  FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN,  TB  951  (Jan.) 
DELTA  WEDDING,  Welty,  TB  1234  (Nov.) 

DIAMOND  JO,  Rooke,  TB  1094  (May) 

Dickens,  Charles.  BLEAK  HOUSE,  TB  959  A  &  B 
(Mar.) 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  TB  1100 
(July) 

Dinesen,  Isak.  OUT  OF  AFRICA,  TB  995  (Mar.) 

THE  DIVINE  MILIEU,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  TB  952 
(Jan.) 

Dobie,  James  Frank.  RATTLESNAKES,  TB  1119 
(July) 

DOCTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FRONTIER,  Dunlop, 
TB  1078  (July) 

Donovan,  James  Britt.  STRANGERS  ON  A  BRIDGE, 
TB  893  (Jan.) 

THE  DOORBELL  RANG,  Stout,  TB  1083  (May) 

Douty,  Esther  Morris.  UNDER  THE  NEW  ROOF,  TB 
1073  (Sept.) 

Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  THE  HOUND  OF  THE 
BASKERVILLES,  TB  978  (May) 
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Doyle,  Sir  Arthur  Conan.  MEMOIRS  OF  SHERLOCK 
HOLMES,  TB  977  (May) 

THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR,  Schechter,  TB  1135  (July) 
Druon,  Maurice.  THE  IRON  KING,  TB  1054  (May) 
Druon,  Maurice.  THE  STRANGLED  QUEEN,  TB  1221 
(Nov.) 

Drury,  Michael.  HOW  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH  PEO¬ 
PLE,  TB  1098  (July) 

Du  Bois,  Theodora  McCormick.  THE  LATE  BRIDE, 
TB  957  (Jan.) 

THE  DUCHESS  SAYS  NO,  O'ROURKE,  TB  1140 

(Nov.) 

Du  Maurier,  Daphne.  THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  FALCON, 
TB  954  (Jan.) 

Dunlop,  Richard.  DOCTORS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FRONTIER,  TB  1078  (July) 

Durant,  Mary.  AN  END  TO  PATIENCE,  TB  948 
(Mar.) 


Eckert,  Allan  W.  THE  SILENT  SKY,  TB  1099  (July) 
Eifert,  Virginia  S.  TALL  TREES  AND  FAR  HORIZONS, 
TB  895  (Jan.) 

EINSTEIN,  PROFILE  OF  THE  MAN,  Michelmore,  TB 
1216  (Nov.) 

ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE  AND  THE  FOUR  KINGS, 

Kelly,  TB  1063  (May) 

Eliot,  George.  ADAM  BEDE,  TB  983  (July) 

THE  EMBEZZLER,  Auchincloss,  TB  1162  (Sept.) 

AN  END  TO  PATIENCE,  Durant,  TB  948  (Mar.) 

ETHAN  FROME,  Wharton,  TB  1007  (May) 

Ewen,  David.  A  JOURNEY  TO  GREATNESS,  TB  1044 
(May) 

THE  EXPLORER,  Keyes,  TB  892  (Jan.) 


FAMOUS  TALES  OF  THE  FANTASTIC,  Van  Thai,  TB 
1145  (July) 

FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG  AGO;  A  HISTORY  OF  MY 
EARLY  LIFE,  Hudson,  TB  1208  (Nov.) 

Farr,  Finis.  MARGARET  MITCHELL  OF  ATLANTA, 
TB  1103  (July) 

Farrar,  Rowena  Rutherford.  BEND  YOUR  HEADS 
ALL,  TB  1171  (Nov.) 

FATHER  HILARY’S  HOLIDAY,  Marshall,  TB  1058 
(May) 

FAVORITE  STORIES  OF  HYPNOTISM,  Ward,  TB 
1164  (Nov.) 

Fay,  Amy.  MUSIC-STUDY  IN  GERMANY,  FROM  THE 
HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AMY  FAY,  TB 
1204  (Nov.) 

Fernea,  Elizabeth  Warnock.  GUESTS  OF  THE  SHEIK, 
TB  990  (Mar.) 

A  FEW  DAYS  IN  MADRID,  Roos,  TB  1095  (May) 


FIFTEEN  CLUES;  TRUE  STORIES  OF  GREAT  CRIME 
DETECTION,  Block,  TB  1224  (Nov.) 

THE  FILE  ON  DEVLIN,  Gaskin,  TB  1143  (July) 

FINCH’S  FORTUNE,  de  la  Roche,  TB  1041  (Mar.) 

A  FIRM  WORD  OR  TWO,  Benchley,  TB  1058  (May) 

THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  FALCON,  Du  Maurier,  TB  954 
(Jan.) 

FOREVER  OLD,  FOREVER  NEW,  Kimbrough,  TB 
782  (Jan.) 

FORTH  TO  THE  WILDERNESS;  THE  FIRST  AMERI¬ 
CAN  FRONTIER,  1754-1774,  Van  Every,  TB  1206 
(Nov.) 

THE  FOX  FROM  HIS  LAIR,  Cadell,  TB  1142  (Nov.) 

Francis,  Dick.  ODDS  AGAINST,  TB  1180  (Nov.) 

FREEDOM  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD,  Muller,  TB 
1194  (July) 

THE  FRIENDLY  PERSUASION,  West,  TB  939  (Jan.) 

Frost,  Robert.  ROBERT  FROST  READS  HIS  POETRY, 
TB  941  (Mar.) 

FUNERAL  IN  BERLIN,  Deighton,  TB  951  (Jan.) 


Gale,  Zona.  MISS  LULU  BETT,  TB  987  (Mar.) 

Gallico,  Paul.  THE  GOLDEN  PEOPLE,  TB  1137 
(July) 

Gallico,  Paul.  MRS.  'ARRIS  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK, 
TB  1042  (Mar.) 

Gallico,  Paul.  MRS.  'ARRIS  GOES  TO  PARLIAMENT, 
TB  1042  (Mar.) 

GARDEN  ON  THE  MOON,  Boulle,  TB  918  (Jan.) 

Gardner,  Erie  Stanley.  THE  CASE  OF  THE  BEAUTI¬ 
FUL  BEGGAR,  TB  1108  (Sept.) 

Garland,  Hamlin.  MAIN-TRAVELLED  ROADS,  TB 
1036  (July) 

THE  GARRETSON  CHRONICLE,  Brace,  TB  965 
(Jan.) 

Gaskin,  Catherine.  THE  FILE  ON  DEVLIN,  TB  1143 
(July) 

Gaskin,  Catherine.  THE  TILSIT  INHERITANCE,  TB 
1235  (Nov.) 

Gibson,  William.  THE  MIRACLE  WORKER,  TB  1173 
(July) 

GIDEON’S  BADGE,  Creasey,  TB  1082  (May) 

THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE,  Murphy,  TB  1021  (Mar.) 

THE  GOLDEN  PEOPLE,  Gallico,  TB  1137  (July) 

THE  GOLDEN  WARRIOR,  Muntz,  TB  1005  (Mar.) 

A  GOOD  MAN  IS  HARD  TO  FIND,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  O’Connor,  TB  1223  (Nov.) 

Gordon,  Noah.  THE  RABBI,  TB  1163  (Nov.) 

Gould,  John.  YOU  SHOULD  START  SOONER,  TB 
1029  (July) 

THE  GRANDMOTHERS,  Wescott,  TB  1017  (Mar.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  FOREST,  Platt,  TB  1144 
(July) 

THE  GREAT  FAIR,  Aleichem,  TB  1105  (May) 
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THE  GREAT  NORTH  TRAIL,  Cushman,  TB  1147 
(July) 

THE  GREAT  SAHARA,  Wellard,  TB  909  (Jan.) 

THE  GREAT  SEPARATION,  Chidsey,  TB  991  (Mar.) 
THE  GREEN  BERETS,  Moore,  TB  1046  (Mar.) 

GREEN  MANSIONS,  Hudson,  TB  1191  (Nov.) 
GREENWILLOW,  Chute,  TB  971  (Mar.) 

Grey,  Zane.  THE  ARIZONA  CLAN,  TB  1132  (Sept.) 
Grey,  Zane.  BETTY  ZANE,  TB  1133  (Sept.) 

Griffith,  Winthrop.  HUMPHREY,  A  CANDID  BIOGRA¬ 
PHY,  TB  913  (Jan.) 

GUESTS  OF  THE  SHEIK,  Fernea,  TB  990  (Mar.) 
Gurko,  Miriam.  CLARENCE  DARROW,  TB  1079 
(July) 

Guthrie,  Alfred  Bertram.  THE  BLUE  HEN’S  CHICK, 
TB  972  (Mar.) 


Hall,  Adam.  THE  QUILLER  MEMORANDUM,  TB 
929  (Jan.) 

HALLIBURTON,  THE  MAGNIFICENT  MYTH,  Root, 
TB  1081  (Mar.) 

Hamner,  Earl.  YOU  CANT  GET  THERE  FROM 
HERE,  TB  1055  (May) 

Hardy,  Thomas.  TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVILLES,  TB 
985  (Nov.) 

Harrington,  Joseph.  THE  LAST  KNOWN  ADDRESS, 
TB  1087  (July) 

Hatch,  Eric.  THE  YEAR  OF  THE  HORSE,  TB  1140 
(Nov.) 

Haycraft,  Howard.  BOOKS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  TB 
1112  (May) 

Haycraft,  Molly  Costain.  THE  LADY  ROYAL,  TB 
945  (Jan.) 

Henderson,  Zenna.  THE  ANYTHING  BOX,  TB  1091 
(May) 

Hicks,  Granville.  PART  OF  THE  TRUTH,  TB  1019 
(Mar.) 

THE  HIDING  PLACE,  Keith,  TB  1083  (May) 

Hilton,  James.  RANDOM  HARVEST,  TB  979  (May) 

Hoffman,  Malvina.  YESTERDAY  IS  TOMORROW,  A 
PERSONAL  HISTORY,  TB  1030  (Mar.) 

Holm,  Anne  Sophie.  NORTH  TO  FREEDOM,  TB 
1092  (May) 

HOME  SWEET  HOME  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN¬ 
TURY,  Buehr,  TB  1096  (Sept.) 

Hotchner,  A.  E.  PAPA  HEMINGWAY;  A  PERSONAL 
MEMOIR,  TB  1211  (Nov.) 

THE  HOUND  OF  THE  BASKERVILLES,  Doyle,  TB 
978  (May) 

THE  HOUSE  AT  SATAN’S  ELBOW,  Carr,  TB  1090 
(May) 

A  HOUSE  OF  MANY  ROOMS,  Hunter,  TB  1068 
(July) 

HOW  FAR  TO  BETHLEHEM?  Lofts,  TB  1037  (July) 


HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY,  Llewellyn,  TB  1002 
(Jan.) 

HOW  TO  GET  ALONG  WITH  PEOPLE,  Drury,  TB 
1098  (July) 

Hudson,  William  Henry.  FAR  AWAY  AND  LONG 
AGO;  A  HISTORY  OF  MY  EARLY  LIFE,  TB  1208 
(Nov.) 

Hudson,  William  Henry.  GREEN  MANSIONS,  TB 
1191  (Nov.) 

HUMPHREY,  A  CANDID  BIOGRAPHY,  Griffith,  TB 
913  (Jan.) 

Hunter,  Rodello.  A  HOUSE  OF  MANY  ROOMS,  TB 
1068  (July) 

HYMN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE,  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  TB 
952  (Jan.) 


THE  IDES  OF  MARCH,  Wilder,  TB  1062  (May) 
IMPERIAL  WOMAN,  Buck,  TB  940  (Mar.) 

IN  COLD  BLOOD,  Capote,  TB  1166  (July) 

IN  SEARCH  OF  PARADISE,  Briand,  TB  1202  (Sept.) 
THE  INFERNO,  Dante  Alighieri,  TB  996  (May) 

Innes,  Hammond.  THE  STRODE  VENTURER,  TB 
1056  (May) 

THE  IRON  KING,  Druon,  TB  1054  (May) 

THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  ANGELS,  Wibberley,  TB  1092 
(May) 


James,  Henry.  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY,  TB  1001 
(Jan.) 

James,  Marquis.  ANDREW  JACKSON,  THE  BORDER 
CAPTAIN,  TB  1196  (Sept.) 

James,  Marquis.  ANDREW  JACKSON,  PORTRAIT  OF 
A  PRESIDENT,  TB  1 197  (Nov.) 

Jelinek,  Henry.  ON  THIN  ICE,  TB  1086  (July) 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  SON  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION,  Lomask,  TB  1073  (Sept.) 

Johnson,  Alvin  Saunders.  A  TOUCH  OF  COLOR,  TB 
958  (Mar.) 

Johnson,  Osa  Helen.  LAST  ADVENTURE,  TB  1120 
(July) 

A  JOURNEY  TO  GREATNESS,  Ewen,  TB  1044  (May) 


Keith,  Carlton.  THE  HIDING  PLACE,  TB  1083  (May) 
Keller,  Helen  Adams.  TEACHER:  ANNE  SULLIVAN 
MACY,  TB  1049  (Mar.) 

Kellogg,  Charlotte  Hoffman.  PADEREWSKI,  TB 
1038  (May) 

Kelly,  Amy  Ruth.  ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAINE  AND 
THE  FOUR  KINGS,  TB  1063  (May) 

Kennedy,  John  Fitzgerald.  THE  KENNEDY  WIT,  TB 
1153  (Nov.) 
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KENNEDY,  Sorensen,  TB  1047  (Jan.) 

THE  KENNEDY  WIT,  Kennedy,  TB  1 153  (Nov.) 

Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson.  THE  EXPLORER,  TB  892 
(Jan.) 

KIM,  Kipling,  TB  1136  (July) 

Kimbrough,  Emily.  FOREVER  OLD,  FOREVER  NEW, 
TB  782  (Jan.) 

Kinloch,  Bruce.  SAUCE  FOR  THE  MONGOOSE,  TB 
1119  (July) 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  KIM,  TB  1136  (July) 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED,  TB 
1141  (July) 

Knight,  Damon  Francis,  ed.  BEYOND  TOMORROW, 
TB  1057  (May) 


THE  LADY  ROYAL,  Haycraft,  TB  945  (Jan.) 

Lamont,  Lansing.  DAY  OF  TRINITY,  TB  1065  (May) 
LAST  ADVENTURE,  Johnson,  TB  1120  (July) 

THE  LAST  HERO,  Pearson,  TB  1167  (Sept.) 

THE  LAST  KNOWN  ADDRESS,  Harrington,  TB  1087 
(July) 

THE  LATE  BRIDE,  Du  Bois,  TB  957  (Jan.) 

THE  LEANING  TOWER,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Por¬ 
ter,  TB  950  (Mar.) 

Le  Carre,  John.  THE  LOOKING  GLASS  WAR,  TB  966 
(Mar.) 

Lewis,  Richard  S.  A  CONTINENT  FOR  SCIENCE,  TB 
1003  (Mar.) 

Liebman,  Joshua  Loth.  PEACE  OF  MIND,  TB  1098 
(July) 

LIFE  BEYOND  THE  EARTH,  Moffat,  TB  1154  (Nov.) 
LIFE  WITH  FATHER,  Day,  TB  1110  (July) 

LIFE  WITH  MOTHER,  Day,  TB  1110  (July) 

THE  LIGHT  THAT  FAILED,  Kipling,  TB  1141  (July) 
Lindall,  Edward.  NORTHWARD  THE  COAST,  TB 
1181  (Nov.) 

LION  AMONG  ROSES:  A  MEMOIR  OF  FINLAND, 

Bradley,  TB  894  (Jan.) 

Lippmann,  Walter.  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  WALTER 
LIPPMANN,  TB  1020  (Mar.) 

LITTLE  WORLD  APART,  Barker,  TB  1226  (Nov.) 
Llewellyn,  Richard.  HOW  GREEN  WAS  MY  VALLEY, 
TB  1002  (Jan.) 

Lockwood,  Myna.  A  MOUSE  IS  MIRACLE  ENOUGH, 
TB  1029  (July) 

Lofts,  Norah  Robinson.  HOW  FAR  TO  BETHLEHEM? 
TB  1037  (July) 

Lomask,  Milton.  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS,  SON  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION,  TB  1073  (Sept.) 

A  LONG  WAY  TO  GO,  Deal,  TB  1035  (July) 

THE  LONGEST  AUTO  RACE,  Schuster,  TB  1167 
(Sept.) 

THE  LOOKING  GLASS  WAR,  Le  Carre,  TB  966 
(Mar.) 


THE  LOST  WORLD  OF  QUINTANA  ROO,  Peissel,  TB 
955  (Mar.) 

Love,  Edmund  G.  THE  SITUATION  IN  FLUSHING, 
TB  1064,  (May) 

LYDIA  BAILEY,  Roberts,  TB  973  (Mar.) 


McKie,  Ronald.  THE  COMPANY  OF  ANIMALS;  A 
NATURALIST’S  ADVENTURES  IN  THE  JUNGLE 
OF  MALAYA,  TB  1188  (Nov.) 

McPhee,  John  A.  A  SENSE  OF  WHERE  YOU  ARE;  A 
PROFILE  OF  WILLIAM  WARREN  BRADLEY,  TB 
1137  (July) 

MAIN-TRAVELLED  ROADS,  Garland,  TB  1036  (July) 
THE  MAKING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT,  1964,  White, 

TB  989  (Mar.) 

THE  MALLOT  DIARIES,  Nathan,  TB  1091  (May) 
Malpass,  Eric  Lawson.  MORNING’S  AT  SEVEN,  TB 
1185  (Nov.) 

Mansfield,  Katherine.  STORIES,  TB  944  (Mar.) 

MARGARET  MITCHELL  OF  ATLANTA,  Farr,  TB 
1103  (July) 

THE  MARK  OF  THE  HORSE  LORD,  Sutcliff,  TB  1139 
(July) 

Marshall,  Bruce.  FATHER  HILARY’S  HOLIDAY,  TB 
1058  (May) 

Maugham,  William  Somerset.  THE  MOON  AND  SIX¬ 
PENCE,  TB  1146  (Nov.) 

Maugham,  William  Somerset.  RAIN,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  TB  1146  (Nov.) 

THE  MEANING  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 

Boulding,  TB  1020  (Mar.) 

MEMOIRS  OF  SHERLOCK  HOLMES,  Doyle,  TB  977 
(May) 

Mencken,  Henry  Louis.  THE  VINTAGE  MENCKEN, 
TB  1010  (Mar.) 

Merril,  Judith,  ed.  TENTH  ANNUAL  OF  THE  YEAR’S 
BEST  SCIENCE  FICTION,  TB  1214  (Nov.) 

Merrill,  Robert.  ONCE  MORE  FROM  THE  BEGIN¬ 
NING,  TB  1212  (Nov.) 

Michelmore,  Peter.  EINSTEIN,  PROFILE  OF  THE 
MAN,  TB  1216  (Nov.) 

THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  Walz,  TB  1101  (July) 

Milne,  Alan  Alexander.  THE  RED  HOUSE  MYSTERY, 
TB  1087  (July) 

THE  MIRACLE  WORKER,  Gibson,  TB  1173  (July) 
MISS  LULU  BETT,  Gale,  TB  987  (Mar.) 

THE  MISSILE  CRISIS,  Abel,  TB  1165  (Sept.) 

MRS.  ’ARRIS  GOES  TO  NEW  YORK,  Gallico,  TB 
1042  (Mar.) 

MRS.  'ARRIS  GOES  TO  PARLIAMENT,  Gallico,  TB 
1042  (Mar.) 

Moffat,  Samuel.  LIFE  BEYOND  THE  EARTH,  TB 
1154  (Nov.) 
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THE  MOON  AND  SIXPENCE,  Maugham,  TB  1146 
(Nov.) 

THE  MOONSTONE,  Collins,  TB  970  (Mar.) 

Moore,  Robin.  THE  GREEN  BERETS,  TB  1046 
(Mar.) 

Morlson,  Samuel  Eliot.  THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE,  TB  1203  (Sept.) 

MORNING  AND  NOON,  Acheson,  TB  1093  (July) 

MORNING’S  AT  SEVEN,  Malpass,  TB  1185  (Nov.) 

Morris,  Richard  Brandon.  THE  PEACEMAKERS;  THE 
GREAT  POWERS  AND  AMERICAN  INDEPEN¬ 
DENCE,  TB  1193  (Nov.) 

A  MOUSE  IS  MIRACLE  ENOUGH,  Lockwood,  TB 
1029  (July) 

Muller,  Herbert  Joseph.  FREEDOM  IN  THE  MODERN 
WORLD,  TB  1194  (Sept.) 

Muntz,  Hope.  THE  GOLDEN  WARRIOR,  TB  1005 
(Mar.) 

Murphy,  Robert  William.  THE  GOLDEN  EAGLE,  TB 
1021  (Mar.) 

MUSIC-STUDY  IN  GERMANY,  FROM  THE  HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE  OF  AMY  FAY,  Fay,  TB  1204 
(Nov.) 

MY  APPOINTED  ROUND,  Day,  TB  994  (Mar.) 

MY  BROTHER  JOHN,  Purdum,  TB  1237  (Nov.) 

MY  MORTAL  ENEMY,  Cather,  TB  987  (Mar.) 


Nash,  Edmund  W.  THE  SPENCER  PROBLEM,  TB 
1182  (Nov.) 

Nathan,  Robert.  THE  MALLOT  DIARIES,  TB  1091 
(May) 

Neil,  Robert.  THE  SHOCKING  MISS  ANSTEY,  TB 
947  (Mar.) 

NEVER  CALL  RETREAT,  Catton,  TB  999  (Mar.) 
THE  NEW  ENGLAND  YEAR,  Pearson,  TB  1096 
(Sept.) 

THE  NEW  FACE  OF  WAR,  Browne,  TB  1138  (July) 
NORTH  TO  FREEDOM,  Holm,  TB  1092  (May) 
NORTHWARD  THE  COAST,  Lindall,  TB  1181  (Nov.) 
Norton,  Mildred  see  Sendrey,  Alfred 


O’Connor,  Flannery.  A  GOOD  MAN  IS  HARD  TO 
FIND,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  TB  1223  (Nov.) 
O’Connor,  Frank.  THE  STORIES  OF  FRANK  O’CON¬ 
NOR,  TB  1225  (Nov.) 

ODDS  AGAINST,  Francis,  TB  1180  (Nov.) 

ON  SKIS  TOWARD  THE  NORTH  POLE,  Staib,  TB 
1102  (July) 

ON  THIN  ICE,  Jelinek,  TB  1086  (July) 

ONCE  MORE  FROM  THE  BEGINNING,  Merrill,  TB 
1212  (Nov.) 


THE  ONLY  GOOD  SECRETARY,  Potts,  TB  1095 
(May) 

THE  OREGON  TRAIL;  SKETCHES  OF  PRAIRIE  AND 
ROCKY-MOUNTAIN  LIFE,  Parkman,  TB  1198 
(Nov.) 

O'Rourke,  Frank.  THE  DUCHESS  SAYS  NO,  TB  1140 
(Nov.) 

OUT  OF  AFRICA,  Dinesen,  TB  995  (Mar.) 

OUT  OF  MY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT,  Schweitzer,  TB 
1115  (July) 

THE  OUTERMOST  HOUSE,  Beston,  TB  1060  (May) 

OVER  THE  GATE,  Saint,  TB  942  (Jan.) 

THE  OXFORD  HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PEO¬ 
PLE,  Morison,  TB  1203  (Sept.) 


PADEREWSKI,  Kellogg,  TB  1038  (May) 

PALE  HORSE,  PALE  RIDER,  Porter,  TB  950  (Mar.) 

PAPA  HEMINGWAY;  A  PERSONAL  MEMOIR,  Hotch- 
ner,  TB  1211  (Nov.) 

Parkman,  Francis.  THE  OREGON  TRAIL;  SKETCHES 
OF  PRAIRIE  AND  ROCKY-MOUNTAIN  LIFE,  TB 
1198  (Nov.) 

Parks,  Gordon.  A  CHOICE  OF  WEAPONS,  TB  1190 
(Nov.) 

PART  OF  THE  TRUTH,  Hicks,  TB  1019  (Mar.) 

PEACE  OF  MIND,  Liebman,  TB  1098  (July) 

THE  PEACEMAKERS;  THE  GREAT  POWERS  AND 
AMERICAN  INDEPENDENCE,  Morris,  TB  1193 
(Nov.) 

Pearson,  Haydn  Sanborn.  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 
YEAR,  TB  1096  (Sept.) 

Pearson,  John  George.  THE  LAST  HERO,  TB  1167 
(Sept.) 

Peissel,  Michel.  THE  LOST  WORLD  OF  QUINTANA 
ROO,  TB  955  (Mar.) 

Peltier,  Leslie  C.  STARLIGHT  NIGHTS,  TB  1129 
(July) 

PENELOPE,  Cunningham,  TB  957  (Jan.) 

P£RE  GORIOT,  Balzac,  TB  969  (Mar.) 

PIONEERS  AND  CARETAKERS,  Auchincloss,  TB  1043 
(Mar.) 

Platt,  Rutherford  Hayes.  THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 
FOREST,  TB  1144  (July) 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  TALES  OF  MYSTERY  AND  IMAGI¬ 
NATION,  TB  984  (May) 

Poirier,  Richard  see  Abrahams,  William 

Polland,  Madeleine  A.  THICKER  THAN  WATER,  TB 
1045  (July) 

Pope,  Dudley.  RAMAGE,  TB  1006  (Mar.) 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne.  THE  LEANING  TOWER, 
AND  OTHER  STORIES,  TB  950  (Mar.) 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne.  PALE  HORSE,  PALE  RIDER, 
TB  950  (Mar.) 

THE  PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY,  James,  TB  1001  (Jan.) 

PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ISLAND,  Teal,  TB  1060  (May) 
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Potts,  Jean.  THE  ONLY  GOOD  SECRETARY,  TB 
1095  (May) 

PRELUDE  TO  MARS,  Clarke,  TB  986  (Mar.) 

PRIZE  STORIES  1965:  THE  0.  HENRY  AWARDS, 

Abrahams  and  Poirier,  eds.,  TB  956  (Mar.) 

THE  PULSE  OF  DANGER,  Cleary,  TB  1187  (Nov.) 
Purdum,  Herbert  R.  MY  BROTHER  JOHN,  TB  1237 
(Nov.) 


THE  QUILLER  MEMORANDUM,  Hall,  TB  929  (Jan.) 


THE  RABBI,  Gordon,  TB  1163  (Nov.) 

THE  RADIO  AMATEUR'S  GENERAL  CLASS  LICENSE, 
American  Radio  Relay  League,  TB  1080  (May) 
THE  RADIO  AMATEUR’S  NOVICE  LICENSE,  Ameri¬ 
can  Radio  Relay  League,  TB  1085  (July) 

RAIN,  AND  OTHER  STORIES,  Maugham,  TB  1146 
(Nov.) 

RAMAGE,  Pope,  TB  1006  (Mar.) 

RANDOM  HARVEST,  Hilton,  TB  979  (May) 
RATTLESNAKES,  Dobie,  TB  1119  (July) 

RAWHIDE  MEN,  Western  Writers  of  America,  TB 
902  (Jan.) 

THE  RED  HOUSE  MYSTERY,  Milne,  TB  1087  (July) 
THE  RELUCTANT  HEIRESS,  Coxe,  TB  1108  (Sept.) 
REMEMBER  THE  WIND,  Chapman,  TB  1 102  (July) 
THE  REVOLT  OF  SARAH  PERKINS,  Cockrell,  TB 
1012  (Mar.) 

RICHARD  CARVEL,  Churchill,  TB  937  (May) 

ROBERT  FROST  READS  HIS  POETRY,  Frost,  TB  941 
(Mar.) 

Roberts,  Kenneth  Lewis.  LYDIA  BAILEY,  TB  973 
(Mar.) 

Robichaud,  Gerard.  THE  APPLE  OF  HIS  EYE,  TB 
1148  (Nov.) 

ROGUES'  KINGDOM,  Brick,  TB  910  (Jan.) 

Rooke,  Daphne.  DIAMOND  JO,  TB  1094  (May) 

Roos,  Audrey.  A  FEW  DAYS  IN  MADRID,  TB  1095 
(May) 

THE  ROOSEVELTS:  AMERICAN  ARISTOCRATS, 

Churchill,  TB  1009  (Mar.) 

Root,  Jonathan.  HALLIBURTON,  THE  MAGNIFICENT 
MYTH,  TB  1081  (May) 

ROYAL  FLUSH:  THE  FOURTH  NERO  WOLFE  OMNI¬ 
BUS,  Stout,  TB  1215  (Nov.) 

Russell,  Franklin.  THE  SECRET  ISLANDS,  TB  1186 
(Nov.) 

RUSSIA,  Salisbury,  TB  1101  (July) 


Saint,  Dora  Jessie.  OVER  THE  GATE,  TB  942  (Jan.) 

St.  Exupery,  Antoine  de.  A  SENSE  OF  LIFE,  TB  1134 
(July) 

Salisbury,  Harrison  Evans.  RUSSIA,  TB  1101  (July) 


SAM  WARD:  KING  OF  THE  LOBBY,  Thomas,  TB 
943  (Jan.) 

SAUCE  FOR  THE  MONGOOSE,  Kinloch,  TB  1119 
(July) 

SAVE  EVERY  LAMB,  Stuart,  TB  934  (Jan.) 

Schechter,  Betty.  THE  DREYFUS  AFFAIR,  TB  1135 
(July) 

Schickel,  Richard.  THE  WORLD  OF  CARNEGIE  HALL, 
TB  1201  (Sept.) 

Schroeder,  Robert  E.  SOMETHING  RICH  AND 
STRANGE,  TB  1195  (Nov.) 

Schuster,  George  N.  THE  LONGEST  AUTO  RACE,  TB 
1167  (Sept.) 

Schwartz,  Harry.  CHINA,  TB  1101  (July) 

Schweitzer,  Albert.  OUT  OF  MY  LIFE  AND 
THOUGHT,  TB  1115  (July) 

A  SECOND  CHANCE,  Smith,  TB  1 170  (Sept.) 

THE  SECRET  ISLANDS,  Russell,  TB  1186  (Nov.) 
Sendrey,  Alfred  and  Mildred  Norton.  DAVID'S 
HARP,  TB  1031  (Mar.) 

A  SENSE  OF  LIFE,  St.  Exupery,  TB  1134  (July) 

A  SENSE  OF  WHERE  YOU  ARE;  A  PROFILE  OF  WIL¬ 
LIAM  WARREN  BRADLEY,  McPhee,  TB  1137  (July) 
Seton,  Anya.  AVALON,  TB  1205  (Nov.) 

SEVENTEENTH  SUMMER,  Daly,  TB  1151  (Sept.) 
Shinn,  Roger  Lincoln.  TANGLED  WORLD,  TB  933 
(Jan.) 

THE  SHOCKING  MISS  ANSTEY,  Neill,  TB  947  (Mar.) 
THE  SILENT  SKY,  Eckert,  TB  1099  (July) 

THE  SILVER  CHALICE,  Costain,  TB  976  (July) 

THE  SITUATION  IN  FLUSHING,  Love,  TB  1064 
(May) 

Smith,  Vian.  A  SECOND  CHANCE,  TB  1170  (Sept.) 
THE  SMOKE-FILLED  BOUDOIR,  Williams,  TB  1050 

(May) 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS,  1965,  U.  S.  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration,  TB  1111  (May) 
SOMETHING  RICH  AND  STRANGE,  Schroeder,  TB 
1195  (Nov.) 

Sorensen,  Theodore  C.  KENNEDY,  TB  1047  (Jan.) 
SPACE,  THE  NEW  FRONTIER,  U.  S.  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  and  Space  Administration,  TB  931  (Jan.) 
THE  SPENCER  PROBLEM,  Nash,  TB  1182  (Nov.) 
Staib,  Bjorn  0.  ON  SKIS  TOWARD  THE  NORTH 
POLE,  TB  1102  (July) 

STARLIGHT  NIGHTS,  Peltier,  TB  1129  (July) 

Stein,  Edward  V.  THE  STRANGER  INSIDE  YOU,  TB 
933  (Jan.) 

Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing.  THE  STEVENSON  WIT,  TB 
1153  (Nov.) 

THE  STEVENSON  WIT,  Stevenson,  TB  1153  (Nov.) 
Stewart,  Mary.  AIRS  ABOVE  THE  GROUND,  TB  1061 
(May) 

STORIES,  Mansfield,  TB  944  (Mar.) 

THE  STORIES  OF  FRANK  O’CONNOR,  O’Connor,  TB 
1225  (Nov.) 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  TRAPP  FAMILY  SINGERS, 

Trapp,  TB  981  (Mar.) 

Stout,  Rex.  THE  DOORBELL  RANG,  TB  1083  (May) 
Stout,  Rex.  ROYAL  FLUSH;  THE  FOURTH  NERO 
WOLFE  OMNIBUS,  TB  1215  (Nov.) 

THE  STRANGER  INSIDE  YOU,  Stein,  TB  933  (Jan.) 
STRANGERS  ON  A  BRIDGE,  Donovan,  TB  893  (Jan.) 
THE  STRANGLED  QUEEN,  Druon,  TB  1221  (Nov.) 
THE  STRODE  VENTURER,  Innes,  TB  1056  (May) 
Stuart,  Jesse.  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  LEGEND,  TB 
1169  (Nov.) 

Stuart,  Jesse.  SAVE  EVERY  LAMB,  TB  934  (Jan.) 
SUMMER,  Wharton,  TB  1007  (May) 

THE  SUMMER  LAND,  Davis,  TB  1067  (July) 

SUNDIAL  OF  THE  SEASONS,  Borland,  TB  975  (May) 
SURPRISE!  SURPRISE!  Christie,  TB  1004  (Mar.) 
Sutcliff,  Rosemary.  THE  MARK  OF  THE  HORSE 
LORD,  TB  1139  (July) 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  Dickens,  TB  1 100  (July) 

TALES  OF  MYSTERY  AND  IMAGINATION,  Poe,  TB 
984  (May) 

TALL  TREES  AND  FAR  HORIZONS,  Eifert,  TB  895 
(Jan.) 

TANGLED  WORLD,  Shinn,  TB  933  (Jan.) 

TEACHER:  ANNE  SULLIVAN  MACY,  Keller,  TB  1049 
(Mar.) 

Teal,  Mildred  and  John.  PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ISLAND, 
TB  1060  (May) 

Teale,  Edwin  Way.  WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER; 
A  NATURALIST’S  RECORD  OF  A  20,000-MILE 
JOURNEY  THROUGH  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN 
WINTER,  TB  1039  (Nov.) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre.  THE  DIVINE  MILIEU, 
TB  952  (Jan.) 

Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Pierre.  HYMN  OF  THE  UNI¬ 
VERSE,  TB  952  (Jan.) 

TENTH  ANNUAL  OF  THE  YEAR’S  BEST  SCIENCE 
FICTION,  Merril,  TB  1214  (Nov.) 

TERRIBLE  SWIFT  SWORD,  Catton,  TB  998  (Mar.) 

TESS  OF  THE  D’URBERVILLES,  Hardy,  TB  985 
(Nov.) 

THAT  CALLAHAN  SPUNK,  Ames,  TB  1021  (Mar.) 

THERE  IS  A  SEASON,  Cuthrell,  TB  1172  (Nov.) 

THICKER  THAN  WATER,  Polland,  TB  1045  (July) 

THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY  TOO,  Williams,  TB  1053 
(July) 

Thomas,  Elizabeth  Marshall.  WARRIOR  HERDSMEN, 
TB  1040  (July) 

Thomas,  Lately.  SAM  WARD:  KING  OF  THE  LOBBY, 
TB  943  (Jan.) 

THE  TILSIT  INHERITANCE,  Gaskin,  TB  1235  (Nov.) 

A  TOUCH  OF  COLOR,  Johnson,  TB  958  (Mar.) 


TOUCH  TYPING  IN  TEN  LESSONS,  Ben’Ary,  TB 
1262  (Nov.) 

THE  TOWER  OF  KILRAVEN,  Crowe,  TB  1185  (Nov.) 
THE  TOWN  AND  DR.  MOORE,  Young,  TB  1183 
(Nov.) 

TRACK  OF  THE  BEAR,  Bixby,  TB  993  (May) 

Trapp,  Maria  Augusta.  THE  STORY  OF  THE  TRAPP 
FAMILY  SINGERS,  TB  981  (Mar.) 

Trilling,  Lionel.  BEYOND  CULTURE,  TB  1084  (May) 
Trollope,  Anthony.  BARCHESTER  TOWERS,  TB  988 
(Mar.) 

THE  TURRET  ROOM,  Armstrong,  TB  963  (Jan.) 


UNDER  THE  NEW  ROOF,  Douty,  TB  1073  (Sept.) 

U.  S.  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion,  SPACE,  THE  NEW  FRONTIER,  TB  931  (Jan.) 
U.  S.  Social  Security  Administration,  SOCIAL  SE¬ 
CURITY  AMENDMENTS,  1965,  TB  1111  (May) 
THE  UNIVERSE  AND  DR.  EINSTEIN,  Barnett,  TB 
1216  (Nov.) 

UP  FROM  SLAVERY,  Washington,  TB  982  (May) 


Van  Every,  Dale.  FORTH  TO  THE  WILDERNESS;  THE 
FIRST  AMERICAN  FRONTIER,  1754-1774,  TB 
1206  (Nov.) 

Van  Thai,  Herbert,  ed.  FAMOUS  TALES  OF  THE 
FANTASTIC,  TB  1145  (July) 

Varney,  Joyce  James.  A  WELSH  STORY,  TB  1066 
(May) 

THE  VINTAGE  MENCKEN,  Mencken,  TB  1010  (Mar.) 

VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  HOW  THEY 

SEE  US,  Wedge,  TB  1053  (July) 


Walz,  Jay.  THE  MIDDLE  EAST,  TB  1101  (July) 

WANDERING  THROUGH  WINTER;  A  NATURALIST’S 
RECORD  OF  A  20,000-MILE  JOURNEY  THROUGH 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  WINTER,  Teale,  TB 
1039  (Nov.) 

THE  WAR  OF  1812,  Coles,  TB  1097  (July) 

Ward,  Don,  comp.  FAVORITE  STORIES  OF  HYPNO¬ 
TISM,  TB  1164  (Nov.) 

Warren,  Robert  Penn.  ALL  THE  KING’S  MEN,  TB 
1018  (Mar.) 

WARRIOR  HERDSMEN,  Thomas,  TB  1040  (July) 

Washington,  Booker  Taliaferro.  UP  FROM  SLAVERY, 
TB  982  (May) 

Wedge,  Bryant  M.  VISITORS  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  HOW  THEY  SEE  US,  TB  1053  (July) 
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Wellard,  James  Howard.  THE  GREAT  SAHARA,  TB 
909  (Jan.) 

A  WELSH  STORY,  Varney,  TB  1066  (May) 

Welty,  Eudora.  DELTA  WEDDING,  TB  1234  (Nov.) 

Wescott,  Glenway.  THE  GRANDMOTHERS,  TB  1017 
(Mar.) 

West,  Jessamyn.  THE  FRIENDLY  PERSUASION,  TB 
939  (Jan.) 

Western  Writers  of  America.  RAWHIDE  MEN,  TB 
902  (Jan.) 

Westlake,  Donald  E.  THE  BUSY  BODY,  TB  1180 
(Nov.) 

Wharton,  Edith  Newbold.  ETHAN  FROME,  TB  1007 
(May) 

Wharton,  Edith  Newbold.  SUMMER,  TB  1007  (May) 

White,  Terence  Hanbury.  AMERICA  AT  LAST,  TB 
1011  (Mar.) 

White,  Theodore  Harold.  THE  MAKING  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT,  1964,  TB  989  (Mar.) 

WHO  GETS  THE  DRUMSTICK?  Beardsley,  TB  1086 
(July) 

Wibberley,  Leonard.  THE  ISLAND  OF  THE  ANGELS, 
TB  1092  (May) 

Wilder,  Thornton  Niven.  THE  IDES  OF  MARCH,  TB 
1062  (May) 


Williams,  John  Alfred.  THIS  IS  MY  COUNTRY  TOO, 
TB  1053  (July) 

Williams,  Lawrence.  THE  SMOKE-FILLED  BOUDOIR, 
TB  1050  (May) 

THE  WIND  COMMANDS  ME,  Bradford,  TB  1051 
(May) 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL:  AN  INTIMATE  PORTRAIT, 

Bonham  Carter,  TB  946  (Mar.) 

Wolff,  Ruth.  A  CRACK  IN  THE  SIDEWALK,  TB  1077 
(July) 

THE  WORLD  OF  CARNEGIE  HALL,  Schickel,  TB  1201 
(Sept.) 


THE  YEAR  OF  THE  HORSE,  Hatch,  TB  1140  (Nov.) 
YESTERDAY  IS  TOMORROW,  A  PERSONAL  HIS¬ 
TORY,  Hoffman,  TB  1030  (Mar.) 

YOU  CANT  GET  THERE  FROM  HERE,  Hamner,  TB 

1055  (May) 

YOU  SHOULD  START  SOONER,  Gould,  TB  1029 
(July) 

Young,  Agatha.  THE  TOWN  AND  DR.  MOORE,  TB 
1183  (Nov.) 


FOR  JUVENILES 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  SPIDER,  Arkhurst,  TB  1114 
(Sept.) 

Alexander,  Lloyd.  THE  BLACK  CAULDRON,  TB  1179 
(Nov.) 

Andersen,  Hans.  FAIRYTALES,  TB  1025  (May) 

ANNE  OF  GREEN  GABLES,  Montgomery,  TB  1034 
(July) 

Annixter,  Jane  and  Paul.  THE  RUNNER,  TB  1174 
(Nov.) 

Annixter,  Jane  and  Paul.  WAGON  SCOUT,  TB  1174 
(Nov.) 

THE  APPLE  VENDOR'S  FAIR,  Hubbell,  TB  1117 
(Sept.) 

Apsler,  Alfred.  FIGHTER  FOR  INDEPENDENCE: 
JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU,  TB  1076  (Sept.) 

ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  Lang,  TB  1013  (May) 

Arkhurst,  Joyce  Cooper.  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
SPIDER,  TB  1114  (Sept.) 

Arnold,  Elliott.  WHITE  FALCON,  TB  1156  (Nov.) 

Arthur,  Ruth  M.  DRAGON  SUMMER,  TB  992  (July) 

Association  for  Childhood  Education  (International). 
SUNG  UNDER  THE  SILVER  UMBRELLA,  TB  1122 
(Sept.) 

Averill,  Esther  Holden.  THE  CAT  CLUB,  TB  1121 
(Sept.) 


Baker,  Betty.  WALK  THE  WORLD’S  RIM,  TB  1238 
(Nov.) 

Bartos-Hoppner,  Barbara.  SAVE  THE  KHAN,  TB 
932  (Jan.) 

Baumann,  Hans.  THE  CAVES  OF  THE  GREAT 
HUNTERS,  TB  820  (Jan.) 

Belting,  Natalia  Maree.  CALENDAR  MOON,  TB 
1117  (Sept.) 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  FIFI,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  MADELINE,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

Bemelmans,  Ludwig.  PARSLEY,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

Berna,  Paul.  THE  CLUE  OF  THE  BLACK  CAT,  TB 
1157  (Sept.) 

Berna,  Paul.  THE  HORSE  WITHOUT  A  HEAD,  TB 
1157  (Sept.) 

BERRIES  GOODMAN,  Neville,  TB  1231  (Nov.) 

BEYOND  THE  PAWPAW  TREES,  Brown,  TB  1124 
(Sept.) 

Bixby,  William.  THE  UNIVERSE  OF  GALILEO  AND 
NEWTON,  TB  1168  (Sept.) 

THE  BLACK  CAULDRON,  Alexander,  TB  1179 
(Nov.) 

BLACKBEARD’S  GHOST,  Stahl,  TB  1177  (Nov.) 

THE  BLACKBIRD  IN  THE  LILAC,  Reeves,  TB  1117 
(Sept.) 
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BOND  OF  THE  FIRE,  Fon  Eisen,  TB  1238  (Nov.) 

Bonham,  Frank.  DURANGO  STREET,  TB  1152 
(Sept.) 

Bontemps,  Arna  Wendell.  LONESOME  BOY,  TB  1200 
(Nov.) 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  HANDBOOK  FOR  BOYS,  TB 
1155  (July) 

BOY  WANTED,  Fenisong,  TB  1107  (July) 

BOY  WITH  A  PACK,  Meader,  TB  1 156  (Nov.) 

BREAKTHROUGH  TO  THE  BIG  LEAGUE,  Robinson, 
TB  1106  (Sept.) 

Brown,  Marcia.  ONCE  A  MOUSE,  TB  1 1 17  (Sept.) 

Brown,  Marion.  THE  SILENT  STORM,  TB  1130 
(July) 

Brown,  Palmer.  BEYOND  THE  PAWPAW  TREES,  TB 
1124  (Sept.) 

Brown,  Palmer.  THE  SILVER  NUTMEG,  TB  1124 
(Sept.) 

THE  BUSHBABIES,  Stevenson,  TB  1161  (Nov.) 

Butler,  Beverly.  FEATHER  IN  THE  WIND,  TB  1175 
(Nov.) 


CALENDAR  MOON,  Belting,  TB  1117  (Sept.) 

Call,  Hughie  Florence.  PETER'S  MOOSE,  TB  1074 
(July) 

Carlson,  Natalie  Savage.  THE  EMPTY  SCHOOL- 
HOUSE,  TB  1189  (Nov.) 

THE  CAT  CLUB,  Averill,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

Catherall,  Arthur.  ORPHAN  OTTER,  TB  1074  (July) 

Cavanah,  Frances.  TRIUMPHANT  ADVENTURE;  THE 
STORY  OF  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  TB  1048 
(July) 

Cavanna,  Betty.  A  TIME  FOR  TENDERNESS,  TB 
1033  (May) 

THE  CAVES  OF  THE  GREAT  HUNTERS,  Baumann, 
TB  820  (Jan.) 

A  CHILD’S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES,  Stevenson,  TB 
1125  (Sept.) 

Ciardi,  John.  JOHN  J.  PLENTY  AND  FIDDLER  DAN, 
TB  1117  (Sept.) 

CLANCY'S  GLORIOUS  FOURTH,  Flory,  TB  967 
(Mar.) 

Cleary,  Beverly.  HENRY  AND  BEEZUS,  TB  1014 
(Mar.) 

Cleary,  Beverly.  HENRY  AND  RIBSY,  TB  1014 
(Mar.) 

THE  CLUE  OF  THE  BLACK  CAT,  Berna  TB  1157 
(Sept.) 

Coe,  Frederick  L.  GRAVEN  WITH  FLINT,  TB  820 
(Jan.) 

Coolidge,  Olivia  E.  PEOPLE  IN  PALESTINE,  TB  1158 
(Nov.) 

Coolidge,  Olivia  E.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND  THE 


STORY  OF  THE  TWO  WORLD  WARS,  TB  1024 
(May) 

THE  CORIANDER,  Dillon,  TB  935  (Jan.) 

Courlander,  Harold.  THE  PIECE  OF  FIRE,  TB  1107 
(July) 


DADDY-LONG-LEGS,  Webster,  TB  1116  (Sept.) 

A  DAWN  IN  THE  TREES,  Wibberley,  TB  1072  (July) 
DEAR  ENEMY,  Webster,  TB  1116  (Sept.) 

DeGering,  Etta.  GALLAUDET,  FRIEND  OF  THE  DEAF, 
TB  1070  (July) 

DeJong,  Meindert.  SHADRACH,  TB  1131  (Sept.) 
Dillon,  Eilis.  THE  CORIANDER,  TB  935  (Jan.) 

DR.  SEUSS’S  NONSENSE  TALES,  Geisel,  TB  1121 
(Sept.) 

Dodge,  Bertha  Sanford.  PLANTS  THAT  CHANGED 
THE  WORLD,  TB  1071  (July) 

DRAGON  SUMMER,  Arthur,  TB  992  (July) 

DURANGO  STREET,  Bonham,  TB  1152  (Sept.) 
Durrell,  Gerald  Malcolm.  THE  NEW  NOAH,  TB  1178 
(Nov.) 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT’S  WORLD,  McKown,  TB 
1048  (July) 

THE  EMPTY  SCHOOLHOUSE,  Carlson,  TB  1189 
(Nov.) 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  THE  SATURDAYS,  TB  1015 
(Mar.) 

Enright,  Elizabeth.  THEN  THERE  WERE  FIVE,  TB 
1016  (Mar.) 

Estes,  Eleanor.  THE  MIDDLE  MOFFAT,  TB  1022 
(May) 

Estes,  Eleanor.  THE  MOFFATS,  TB  1022  (May) 

EXPLORING  WITH  THE  BARTRAMS,  Sutton,  TB 
1071  (July) 


THE  FABLES  OF  AESOP,  Jacobs,  TB  1 1 14  (Sept.) 

THE  FABLES  OF  INDIA,  Gaer,  TB  1114  (Sept.) 

FAIRY  TALES,  Andersen,  TB  1025  (May) 

THE  FAMILY  CONSPIRACY,  Phipson,  TB  961  (Jan.) 

Farjeon,  Eleanor.  THE  LITTLE  BOOKROOM,  TB 
1123  (Sept.) 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  ITALY,  Haviland, 
TB  1088  (July) 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  POLAND,  Havi¬ 
land,  TB  1088  (July) 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  SCOTLAND,  Havi¬ 
land,  TB  1088  (July) 

FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD  IN  SPAIN,  Haviland, 
TB  1088  (July) 
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FEATHER  IN  THE  WIND,  Butler,  TB  1175  (Nov.) 

Fenisong,  Ruth.  BOY  WANTED,  TB  1107  (July) 

FIFI,  Bemelmans,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

FIGHTER  FOR  INDEPENDENCE:  JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU,  Apsler,  TB  1076  (Sept.) 

Fleischman,  Albert  Sidney.  THE  GHOST  IN  THE 
NOONDAY  SUN,  TB  1177  (Nov.) 

Flory,  Jane.  CLANCY'S  GLORIOUS  FOURTH,  TB  967 
(Mar.) 

Fon  Eisen,  Anthony.  BOND  OF  THE  FIRE,  TB  1238 
(Nov.) 

Fon  Eisen,  Anthony.  THE  PRINCE  OF  OMEYA,  TB 
1159  (Nov.) 

Forman,  James.  RING  THE  JUDAS  BELL,  TB  1127 
(Sept.) 

FREEDOM,  Miers,  TB  1106  (Sept.) 

Fribourg,  Marjorie  G.  THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY,  TB  1089  (Sept.) 


GAELIC  GHOSTS,  Leodhas,  TB  1075  (July) 

Gaer,  Joseph.  THE  FABLES  OF  INDIA,  TB  1114 
(Sept.) 

GALLAUDET,  FRIEND  OF  THE  DEAF,  DeGering,  TB 
1070  (July) 

Geisel,  Theodor  Seuss.  DR.  SEUSS’S  NONSENSE 
TALES,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

THE  GHOST  IN  THE  NOONDAY  SUN,  Fleischman,  TB 
1177  (Nov.) 

GIANTS  OF  JAZZ,  Terkel,  TB  1200  (Nov.) 

Godden,  Rumer,  IMPUNITY  JANE,  TB  1124  (Sept.) 
THE  GOLDEN  CRANE,  Yamaguchi,  TB  1075  (July) 
GRAVEN  WITH  FLINT,  Coe,  TB  820  (Jan.) 


HANDBOOK  FOR  BOYS,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  TB 
1155  (July) 

Hatch,  Mary  Cottam.  13  DANISH  TALES,  RETOLD, 
TB  1075  (July) 

Haviland,  Virginia.  FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD 
IN  ITALY,  TB  1088  (July) 

Haviland,  Virginia.  FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD 
IN  POLAND,  TB  1088  (July) 

Haviland,  Virginia.  FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD 
IN  SCOTLAND,  TB  1088  (July) 

Haviland,  Virginia.  FAVORITE  FAIRY  TALES  TOLD 
IN  SPAIN,  TB  1088  (July) 

HENRY  AND  BEEZUS,  Cleary,  TB  1014  (Mar.) 

HENRY  AND  RIBSY,  Cleary,  TB  1014  (Mar.) 

Hentoff,  Nat.  JAZZ  COUNTRY,  TB  1200  (Nov.) 

HERE'S  HOWIE,  Malone,  TB  967  (Mar.) 

THE  HORSE  WITHOUT  A  HEAD,  Berna,  TB  1157 
(Sept.) 


THE  HORSECATCHER,  Sandoz,  TB  1149  (Sept.) 
Hubbell,  Patricia.  THE  APPLE  VENDOR’S  FAIR,  TB 
1117  (Sept.) 

Hunt,  Mabel  Leigh.  MISS  JELLYTOT’S  VISIT,  TB 
1124  (Sept.) 


I,  JUAN  DE  PAREJA,  Trevino,  TB  1126  (July) 
IMPUNITY  JANE,  Godden,  TB  1124  (Sept.) 
ISRAEL  REBORN,  Meeker,  TB  1076  (Sept.) 


Jacobs,  Joseph.  THE  FABLES  OF  AESOP,  TB  1114 
(Sept.) 

JAZZ  COUNTRY,  Hentoff,  TB  1200  (Nov.) 

JOHN  J.  PLENTY  AND  FIDDLER  DAN,  Ciardi,  TB 
1117  (Sept.) 

Johnson,  Annabel  and  Edgar.  A  PECULIAR  MAGIC, 
TB  1160  (Sept.) 


Kendall,  Lace.  RAIN  BOAT,  TB  1189  (Nov.) 


Lang,  Andrew.  ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  TB  1013  (May) 

LARK,  Watson,  TB  968  (Jan.) 

Leodhas,  Sorche  Nic.  GAELIC  GHOSTS,  TB  1075 
(July) 

LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  Williams,  TB  1168  (Sept.) 

Leskov,  Nikolai  Semenovich.  THE  STEEL  FLEA,  TB 
1075  (July) 

Lindgren,  Astrid.  PIPPI  GOES  ON  BOARD,  TB  1023 
(May) 

Lindgren,  Astrid.  PIPPI  LONGSTOCKING,  TB  1023 
(May) 

LITTLE  BEAR,  Minarik,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

THE  LITTLE  BOOKROOM,  Farjeon,  TB  1123  (Sept.) 

LITTLE  POEMS  AND  STORIES  FOR  YOUNGER 
READERS,  TB  1117  (Sept.) 

LONESOME  BOY,  Bontemps,  TB  1200  (Nov.) 

Lord,  Nancy.  MY  DOG  AND  I,  TB  1117  (Sept.) 

THE  LOST  DOG,  Teale,  TB  1074  (July) 

LUCRETIA  MOTT,  GENTLE  WARRIOR,  Sterling,  TB 
1070  (July) 


McKown,  Robin.  ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT'S  WORLD, 
TB  1048  (July) 

McLean,  Allan  Campbell.  RIBBON  OF  FIRE,  TB  1028 
(July) 

MADELINE,  Bemelmans,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 
MAKE-BELIEVE  STORIES,  TB  1124  (Sept.) 

Malone,  Mary.  HERE’S  HOWIE,  TB  967  (Mar.) 

THE  MAPLIN  BIRD,  Peyton,  TB  960  (May) 
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Meader,  Stephen  Warren.  BOY  WITH  A  PACK,  TB 
1156  (Nov.) 

Means,  Florence  Crannell.  SHUTTERED  WINDOWS, 
TB  1026  (May) 

Meeker,  Oden.  ISRAEL  REBORN,  TB  1076  (Sept.) 

Merriam,  Eve.  THERE  IS  NO  RHYME  FOR  SILVER, 
TB  1117  (Sept.) 

THE  MIDDLE  MOFFAT,  Estes,  TB  1022  (May) 

Miers,  Earl  Schenck.  FREEDOM,  TB  1106  (Sept.) 

Milne,  Alan  Alexander.  THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTO¬ 
PHER  ROBIN,  TB  1125  (Sept.) 

Minarik,  Else  Holmelund.  LITTLE  BEAR,  TB  1121 
(Sept.) 

MISS  JELLYTOT’S  VISIT,  Hunt,  TB  1124  (Sept.) 

THE  MOFFATS,  Estes,  TB  1022  (May) 

Montgomery,  Lucy  Maud.  ANNE  OF  GREEN 
GABLES,  TB  1034  (July) 

MY  DOG  AND  I,  Lord,  TB  1117  (Sept.) 

MY  MOTHER  IS  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN 
IN  THE  WORLD,  Reyher,  TB  1117  (Sept.) 


Neville,  Emily  Cheney.  BERRIES  GOODMAN,  TB 
1231  (Nov.) 

THE  NEW  NOAH,  Durrell,  TB  1178  (Nov.) 


OBADIAH  THE  BOLD,  Turkle,  TB  1131  (Sept.) 
Ogburn,  Charlton.  THE  WHITE  FALCON,  TB  1028 
(July) 

ONCE  A  MOUSE,  Brown,  TB  1117  (Sept.) 

ORPHAN  OTTER,  Catherall,  TB  1074  (July) 

OUT  OF  HAND,  Smith,  TB  962  (Mar.) 


PARSLEY,  Bemelmans,  TB  1121  (Sept.) 

A  PECULIAR  MAGIC,  Johnson,  TB  1160  (Sept.) 
PEOPLE  IN  PALESTINE,  Coolidge,  TB  1158  (Nov.) 
PETER’S  MOOSE,  Call,  TB  1074  (July) 

Petry,  Ann.  TITUBA  OF  SALEM  VILLAGE,  TB  810 
(Jan.) 

Peyton,  K.  M.  THE  MAPLIN  BIRD,  TB  960  (May) 
Phipson,  Joan.  THE  FAMILY  CONSPIRACY,  TB  961 
(Jan.) 

THE  PIECE  OF  FIRE,  Courlander,  TB  1107  (July) 
PIPPI  GOES  ON  BOARD,  Lindgren,  TB  1023  (May) 
PIPPI  LONGSTOCKING,  Lindgren,  TB  1023  (May) 
PLANTS  THAT  CHANGED  THE  WORLD,  Dodge,  TB 
1071  (July) 

THE  PRINCE  OF  OMEYA,  Fon  Eisen,  TB  1159 
(Nov.) 


THE  RAGGLE  TAGGLE  FELLOW,  Schlein,  TB  1117 
(Sept.) 

RAIN  BOAT,  Kendall,  TB  1189  (Nov.) 

THE  REAL  MOTHER  GOOSE,  TB  1122  (Sept.) 

RED  LETTER  DAYS,  Sechrist,  TB  1150  (Sept.) 

Reeves,  James.  THE  BLACKBIRD  IN  THE  LILAC,  TB 
1117  (Sept.) 

Reyher,  Rebecca.  MY  MOTHER  IS  THE  MOST 
BEAUTIFUL  WOMAN  IN  THE  WORLD,  TB  1117 
(Sept.) 

RIBBON  OF  FIRE,  McLean,  TB  1028  (July) 

RING  THE  JUDAS  BELL,  Forman,  TB  1127  (Sept.) 
Robinson,  John.  BREAKTHROUGH  TO  THE  BIG 
LEAGUE,  TB  1106  (Sept.) 

RUN  WITH  THE  RING,  Vinson,  TB  1232  (Nov.) 

THE  RUNNER,  Annixter,  TB  1174  (Nov.) 


Sandoz,  Mari.  THE  HORSECATCHER,  TB  1149 
(Sept.) 

THE  SATURDAYS,  Enright,  TB  1015  (Mar.) 

SAVE  THE  KHAN,  Bartos-Hoppner,  TB  932  (Jan.) 

Schlein,  Miriam.  THE  RAGGLE  TAGGLE  FELLOW, 
TB  1117  (Sept.) 

Sechrist,  Elizabeth  Hough.  RED  LETTER  DAYS,  TB 
1150  (Sept.) 

A  SENSE  OF  WONDER,  Shuttlesworth,  TB  1069 
(Sept.) 

SHADRACH,  DeJong,  TB  1131  (Sept.) 

THE  SHOP  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN,  Styles,  TB  992 
(July) 

SHUTTERED  WINDOWS,  Means,  TB  1026  (May) 

Shuttlesworth,  Dorothy,  ed.  A  SENSE  OF  WONDER, 
TB  1069  (Sept.) 

THE  SILENT  STORM,  Brown,  TB  1 130  (July) 

THE  SILVER  NUTMEG,  Brown,  TB  1124  (Sept.) 

Smith,  Emma.  OUT  OF  HAND,  TB  962  (Mar.) 

Stahl,  Ben.  BLACKBEARD’S  GHOST,  Stahl,  TB  1177 
(Nov.) 

THE  STEEL  FLEA,  Leskov,  TB  1075  (July) 

Sterling,  Dorothy.  LUCRETIA  MOTT,  GENTLE  WAR¬ 
RIOR,  TB  1070  (July) 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis.  A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF 
VERSES,  TB  1125  (Sept.) 

Stevenson,  William.  THE  BUSHBABIES,  TB  1161 
(Nov.) 

Styles,  Showell.  THE  SHOP  IN  THE  MOUNTAIN,  TB 
992  (July) 

SUNG  UNDER  THE  SILVER  UMBRELLA,  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Childhood  Education  (International),  TB 
1122  (Sept.) 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY, 

Fribourg,  TB  1089  (Sept.) 

Sutton,  Ann.  EXPLORING  WITH  THE  BARTRAMS, 
TB  1071  (July) 
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Teale,  Edwin  Way.  THE  LOST  DOG,  TB  1074  (July) 
TEN  STORIES  FOR  THE  YOUNGEST,  TB  1121 

(Sept.) 

Terkel,  Louis.  GIANTS  OF  JAZZ,  TB  1200  (Nov.) 

THEN  THERE  WERE  FIVE,  Enright,  TB  1016  (Mar.) 
THERE  IS  NO  RHYME  FOR  SILVER,  Merriam,  TB 
1117  (Sept.) 

13  DANISH  TALES,  RETOLD,  Hatch,  TB  1075  (July) 
A  TIME  FOR  TENDERNESS,  Cavanna,  TB  1033 
(May) 

TITUBA  OF  SALEM  VILLAGE,  Petry,  TB  810  (Jan.) 
Trevino,  Elizabeth  Borton.  I,  JUAN  DE  PAREJA,  TB 
1126  (July) 

TRIUMPHANT  ADVENTURE;  THE  STORY  OF  FRANK¬ 
LIN  D.  ROOSEVELT,  Cavanah,  TB  1048  (July) 
Turkle,  Brinton.  OBADIAH  THE  BOLD,  TB  1131, 
(Sept.) 

THE  UNIVERSE  OF  GALILEO  AND  NEWTON,  Bixby, 
TB  1168  (Sept.) 

Vinson,  Kathryn.  RUN  WITH  THE  RING,  TB  1232 
(Nov.) 


TALKING  BOOK  MAGAZINES 

AVAILABLE  FROM  YOUR  REGIONAL  LIBRARY 

American  Heritage  (bi-monthly)* 

The  Atlantic  (monthly)* 

Changing  Times  (monthly)* 

Dialogue  (quarterly) 

Ellery  Queen  Mystery  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Farm  Journal  (monthly) 

Good  Housekeeping  (monthly) 

Harper’s  Magazine  (monthly)* 

Holiday  (monthly) 

Jack  &  Jill  (monthly) 

Natural  History  (monthly) 

New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  (monthly,  Sep.-June) 
Newsweek  Talking  Magazine  (weekly) 

Reader’s  Digest  (monthly) 

Senior  Citizen  (monthly) 

Sports  Illustrated  (weekly)* 

*Available  on  a  personal  subscription  basis.  For 
more  information,  including  rates,  write  to:  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  1839  Frankfort 
Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky  40206. 


WAGON  SCOUT,  Annixter,  TB  1174  (Nov.) 

WALK  THE  WORLD’S  RIM,  Baker,  TB  1238  (Nov.) 
Watson,  Sally.  LARK,  TB  968  (Jan.) 

Webster,  Jean.  DADDY-LONG-LEGS,  TB  1116  (Sept.) 
Webster,  Jean.  DEAR  ENEMY,  TB  1116  (Sept.) 
WHITE  FALCON,  Arnold,  TB  1156  (Nov.) 

THE  WHITE  FALCON,  Ogburn,  TB  1028  (July) 
Wibberley,  Leonard.  A  DAWN  IN  THE  TREES,  TB 
1072  (July) 

Wibberley,  Leonard.  YOUNG  MAN  FROM  THE  PIED¬ 
MONT,  TB  1072  (July) 

Williams,  Jay.  LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,,  TB  1168 
(Sept.) 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL  AND  THE  STORY  OF  THE 
TWO  WORLD  WARS,  Coolidge,  TB  1024  (May) 

THE  WORLD  OF  CHRISTOPHER  ROBIN,  Milne,  TB 
1125  (Sept.) 


Yamaguchi,  Tohr.  THE  GOLDEN  CRANE,  TB  1075 
(July) 

YOUNG  MAN  FROM  THE  PIEDMONT,  Wibberley,  TB 
1072  (July) 


ARTICLES  APPEARING  IN  TALKING 
BOOK  TOPICS— 1966 

Agnew,  Seth  M.  “From  God’s  Country  &  the  Pub¬ 
lisher”  (May),  72 

Asimov,  Isaac.  “Fact  Catches  Up  With  Fiction” 
(Jan.),  12 

Auchincloss,  Louis — Author  (Sept.),  138 

Benchley,  Nathaniel — Author  (May),  76 

“Beyond  Culture”  by  Lionel  Trilling— Book  Review 
(May),  78 

“The  Billion  Dollar  Brain”  by  Len  Deighton — Book 
Review  (July),  110 

“The  Blue  Hen's  Chick”  by  A.  B.  Guthrie — Book 
Review  (Mar.),  48 

Books  for  the  Blind  Department,  Library  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Portland  (May),  70 

Brace,  Gerald  Warner — Author  (Jan.),  10 

Brown,  Ivor.  “Critics  and  Creators”  (Sept.),  140 

Careers — Spotlight  (Sept.),  132 

Catton,  Bruce — Author  (Mar.),  42 

“A  Choice  of  Weapons”  by  Gordon  Parks — Book  Re¬ 
view  (Nov.),  177 
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Ciardi,  John — Author  (July),  104 
Ciardi,  John.  "How  To  Read  Dante”  (Sept.),  145 
Cincinnati  Public  Library,  Library  for  the  Blind 
(July),  102 

Communications — Spotlight  (May),  67 
“Critics  and  Creators”  by  Ivor  Brown  (Sept.),  140 

"Daughter  of  the  Legend”  by  Jesse  Stuart — Book 
Review  (Nov.)  178 

Davey,  Jocelyn.  “Mysteryland  Revisited”  (Mar.),  44 
"Day  of  Trinity”  by  Lansing  Lamont — Book  Review 
(May),  77 

Denver  Public  Library,  Division  of  Work  With  the 
Blind  (Nov.),  166 

Detectives,  Spies,  and  Other  Mysterious  Charac¬ 
ters,  A  Bibliography — For  Teens  and  Adults 
(May),  81 

Donley,  Robert — Reader  (Mar.),  46 

Education — Spotlight  (Mar.),  36 

"Fact  Catches  Up  With  Fiction”  by  Isaac  Asimov 
(Jan.),  12 

"The  Flight  of  the  Falcon”  by  Daphne  du  Maurier — 
Book  Review  (Jan.),  17 

"Freedom  in  the  Modern  World”  by  Herbert  J.  Mul¬ 
ler — Book  Review  (Sept.),  147 
"From  God’s  Country  &  the  Publisher”  by  Seth  M. 
Agnew  (May),  72 

"The  Green  Berets”  by  Robin  Moore — Book  Re¬ 
view  (Mar.),  48 

Hawaii  State  Library,  Library  for  the  Blind  (Mar.), 
39 

“HowTo  Read  Dante”  by  John  Ciardi  (Sept.),  145 
"Hymn  of  the  Universe”  by  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Char¬ 
din — Book  Review  (Jan.),  16 

Janney,  Leon — Reader  (Sept.),  142 

"Kennedy”  by  Theodore  C.  Sorenson — Book  Review 
(Jan.),  16 

The  Legacy  of  Ancient  Greece,  A  Reading  Plan — 
For  Teens  and  Adults  (Sept.),  144 
Louisiana  State  Library,  Department  for  the  Blind 
(Jan.),  7 

Milwaukee  Public  Library,  Library  for  the  Blind 
(Sept.),  136 


"Morning  and  Noon”  by  Dean  Acheson — Book  Re¬ 
view  (July),  109 

"Mysteryland  Revisited”  by  Jocelyn  Davey  (Mar.), 
44 

"Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .”  by  Emalee  E.  Philpott 
(Nov.),  172 

“The  Oxford  History  of  the  American  People”  by 
Samuel  Eliot  Morison — Book  Review  (Sept.),  146 

Philpott,  Emalee  E.  “Once  upon  a  time  .  .  .”  (Nov.), 
172 

Porter,  Katherine  Anne — Author  (Nov.),  168 
Portland  (Oregon),  Library  Association  of,  Books  for 
the  Blind  Department  (May),  70 

"The  Rabbi”  by  Noah  Gordon — Book  Review  (Nov.) 
178 

Rawls,  Eugenia — Reader  (Jan.),  14 
Recreation — Spotlight  (July),  99 
"Ring  the  Judas  Bell”  by  James  Forman — Book 
Review  (Sept.),  146 

Sales,  Terry  Hayes — Reader  (Nov.),  170 
“Sam  Ward:  ‘King  of  the  Lobby’  ”  by  Lately  Thomas 
— Book  Review  (Jan.),  18 

Science  and  Scientists,  A  Bibliography — For  Teens 
and  Adults  (Mar.),  41 

Seafaring  and  the  Lure  of  the  Deep,  A  Bibliography — 
For  Teens  and  Adults  (Nov.),  176 
“The  Secret  Islands”  by  Franklin  Russell — Book  Re¬ 
view  (Nov.),  178 

“The  Situation  in  Flushing”  by  Edmund  G.  Love — 
Book  Review  (May),  78 

"Strangers  on  a  Bridge”  by  James  B.  Donovan — 
Book  Review  (Jan.)  17 

Suggestions  for  the  College-bound  Student — Stu¬ 
dents'  Section,  (Nov.),  167 

“Talking  About  Time” — Spotlight  (Jan.),  3 
Time — Spotlight  (Jan.),  3 

“The  Tin  Can  Tree”  by  Anne  Tyler — Book  Review 
(May),  78 

“Tips  on  Tape  Recorders” — Students’  Section 
(May),  80 

Van  Rooten,  Luis — Reader  (July),  106 
Volunteers — Spotlight  (Nov.),  163 

Weber,  Karl — Reader  (May),  74 
The  World  Situation,  A  Reading  Plan — For  Teens 
and  Adults  (July),  108 

Zeta  Phi  Eta,  Portland  Chapter — Tape  Volunteers 
(May),  71 
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